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INTRODUCi'IOK 


The Planning Commission was set up in MardiT 1950 by a rf :h: 

ment of India which defined the scope of its work in liie foIJowinj terms ; 

“ The Constitution of India has guaranteed certain Fundamental Ri, *0 t’-- d:- 
of India and enunciated cenain Directive Principles of State 
culatj that the State shall strive to promote the v/clfare of the people hv * 'C' 
and proteaing as effectivcly as it may a social order in avdi.h 
economic and politicalj shall inform all the institutions of th.e r..'t!''nr! hfe," 
shall direa its poliq’ towards securing, among other things— * 

(a) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the r:;::tt to m rdec 
means of livelihood ; 


(b) that the ownership and control of the material resources of the co'r.nva 

are so distributed as best to subserve the common g.ooJ ; and 

(c) that the operation of the economic system does not result in th.e Cs'crentn 

of wealth and means of produaion to the common detriment. 

Having regard to these rights and in funhcrancc of the^e principles r.s well ; r of 
declared objective of the Government to promote a rapid ri<'e in tlte ttrnd.'.rv 
living of the people by efficient exploitation of the iccourcc'. of the c ur. 
increasing production, and offering opportunities to all for cmpleo/rnrnt in 
service of the communin'. 


The Planning Commission will — 


(1) make an assessment of the material, capital and human re- outcc'- of th.: c-'-.m 
including technical personnel, and inve-'tigate the po'shilities of aug.mer.t 
such of these resources as arc found 10 he deficient in rcl.-ni.-'n to 
nation’s requirements ; 

(2) formulate a Plan for the most effective and b.alanccd utiiiwticn of t!;: o’;:.''.tr 
resources ; 


(3) on a determination of priorities, define the stages in which iV.t i’;. 
be carried out and propose the allocation of rc'ourcc'- for th.e du: 
tion of each stage ; 



(4) indicate the factors which arc tending to retard economic devriepr.-,: 
determine the conditions which, in view of the current 'oci.d .' nd 
situation, should be established for the succcs'ful execution ot the 

(5) determine the nature of the machincty which will be r.ecet ' .'ty for 
the successful implementation of each stage of tlic Plan in all if- r'prc 

(6) appraise from time to time the progress adiievcd in the execution «'f c; 
of the Plan and recommend the adjustments of poliq .and m.r.-.'-urr'. ; 
appraisal may show to be ncccssaq ; and 

(7) make such interim or ancillary rccommcndaiio.n*. .-c .-'.ppear to it to h 
priate either for facilitating the di'-charge of the dutie* .'."•.gr.rd t ' 
on a consideration of the prevailing camontic conditions c.;rr:nt 

measures and development programmes ; or on rm cwmmrtrm o; w;. 

fic problems as may be referred to it for advice by Cc.ntr.d or hr. tc 
ments,” 


r.:: 


i • 

* 
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^ 2. In July, 1951 the Planning Commission presented a draft oudine of a clan of 

acrelopment for the period of five y^ from April, 1951 to Akrch, 1956. The Plan includ- 
ed a numfcer of development projects which had been already taken in hand as well as 
others^ which had not yet been begun. The Draft Plan was divided into two parts, the first 
involving an espendirure of Rs. 1,493 crores and consisting largely of projects in kvecutioa 
which were to be implemented in any case, and the second proposing an outlay of Rs 300 
crores which was to be undertaken if external assistance were available. While the e.xecutioa 
of development schemes which had been included in the plan after consultation with the 
Central Zvlinistri^ and the Slate Governments was not to be affected, the Draft Outline was 
addressed to the country for general discussion and comment in the following words ; 


“Plai^gina democratic State is a sodal process in which, in some part, everv 
dozen should^ have the opportunity to parddpate. To set the patterns of .foture 
development is a task of such magnitude and significance that it should eml^y 
the impact of pubKc opinion and the needs of the community. We have, there- 
fore, felt it necessary, before presenting our proposals in complete deail, to offer 
a Draft Outline of the Plan. The Draft is intend^ to be a document for the widest 
possible public discussion. We hope to have further consultations with the Central 
Alinistries, State Governments and our own Advisory Board and Panels, and 
also to obtain the views of Members of Parliament before we finalise the Plan.” 


3. Since its publication, the Draft Outline has been examined in detail by the Central 
Government and the State Governments. It has been discussed in Parliament and most of 
the Legislatures in the States. A large number of organisations representing industry, 
commerce, labour, farmers and other interests have expressed their views. At the request of 
the Planning Commission, many educational insututions set up seminars of teachers and 
students to study the plan and send their comments to the Commission. Many distria 
boards and municipal committees also commented on the Plan. In every district groups of 
oScials and non-oScials met together to study the Plan in relation to their local problems. 
Ever since its publication the Draft Outline has been a subject of extensive comment in the 
daily oress and in periodicals. A considerable volume of literature in the form of books and 
pamphlets prepared by independent writers has also become available. .Thus, as a result of 
the discussion which has taken place, every aspect of the proposals in the Draft Outline has 
been subjected to the fullest possible examination. 


4. The Planning Commission has endeavoured to make a careful study of the material 
which has been received during the past eighteen months. It has had the opportunity also 
of working out details of many projects and pursuing its own studies in different fields. In 
each sphere of national development the Commission has coifferred with the Central and 
State Governments and their experts as well as with men and women of knowl^e and experi- 
ence outside the Government. The Commission also consulted its Advisory Board 
some of its Panels. Recently, the Commission has held consultations with representatives 

of the principal political parties, leading women workers and some members of Parliament. 


< In its final form, the Five Year Plan no longer consists of two parts and Ae various 
progrmnmes have been brought together into a single plan. The Five Year P , w c 
KlS^the same period as in the Draft Outline, is now estimated to involve a total outlaj 


iKreoDucnoN 


of Rs,^ 2069 crores. The broad aUocation of resources ben^-cen the main heads of dcvcIo•^. 
ment in the PJan as compared to that indicated in the Draft Outline is as follows 


Agriculture and Community Develop 
ment 

Irrigation and Power 
Transport and Communications 

Industry 

Social Services .... 
Rehabilitation .... 

Miscellaneous .... 

Total 


fRs. crores) 


Outlay 

during 

Percent 

age cf 

1951- 

-1956 

total outlay 

Five 

Year 

Plan 

Draft 

Outline 

Five 

Year 

Plan 

Draft 

Outline 

3^-43 

191-69 

17-4 

t2'S 

561-41 

450 - 3 <j 

27-2 

30-2 

497 ' to 

388-12 

24-0 

26-1 

173-04 

100-99 

8-4 

6-7 

339-81 

254-22 

16-4 

17-0 

85-00 

79 'oo 

4 'l 

5-3 

51-99 

28-54 


1-9 

2068-78 

1492-92 

lOO-O 

JOD-O 


6. All the development projeas included in the Draft Outline arc of course included in 
the Plan as it has been now prepared and, as mentioned earlier, many of them arc in 
progress. A number of additions and changes in presentation have been made. The principal 
changes made in the Plan as compared to the Draft Outline are explained, however, b)- the 
attempt to strengthen the Plan, with due regard to the resources which could be foreseen, 
at those points at which it was felt that the earlier proposals fell shon of the needs of the 
country. In the field of agriculture and community development, for instance, additional 
programmes have been introduced -with a view to ensuring that the targets of agricultural 
production will be reached. These include a provision of Rs. 90 crores for community develop- 
ment projects, Rs. 30 crores for additional minor irrigation programmes and provision for the 
establishment of a national e.Ktension organisation. Among other urgent problems for 
which provision has been made may be mentioned soil consenation, resettlement schemes for 
landless agriculmral workers, and training and c-xperiments in co-operative organisation. 
In the field of irrigation and power development, in addition to providing for projeas already 
in hand, funds have been allocated for undertaking certain new river valley schemes which 
are considered vital for the development of large regions served by them. To keep pace with 
progress in other seaors of the economy, especially in industrj’ and irrigation and power, 
increased provision has been made for railways, roads, civil aviation, posts and telegraphs and 
ports. Programmes for major ports which did not find a place in the Draft Outline have now- 
been included in the Plan. 


7. In the Draft Outline, owing to the greater urgency- of the programmes for agricul- 
ture and irrigation, the provision made for the development of industry in the public scaor 
was insufficient. In the Plan as now presented, in addition to providing for an integrated 
steel plant, Rs. 50 crores have been allocated for further c.vpansion of basic industries, 
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induding manufacture of heavy electrical equipment and j ^ . 

tramport facilities required for todustry and mtoeral developLnr^Sso 

exaggerated, have be«t given Uter et„p“ Z 

new boards for khadi and village indusnies and for handicrafts, the tarTsidon oT® 
ffliUmade do* to assist the development of khadi'iriiaiHl'o™. and m^suies tahen^r 
r^ervatton of certain hn^ of production in favour of the handloom indusuy, *e anS 
Govemmenf s plan provides Ks. 15 crores for cottage and smaU-scale indS^ 


S. m the field of soaal services also, the Plan has several impormnt programmes. These 
indude a national malana control scheme estimated to cost Rs. to crores, increased provision 
for scheduled tribes and scheduled areas and for scheduled castes and other bactod classes 
mcluding criminal tribes, a programme for industrial housing costing about Rs. 49 crores’ 
increased allocation for technical education and provision for youth camps and labour service 
for students. Provision is also made for canning forward 'the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons ftom West Pakistan and it has been made dear that if circumstances so warrant it will 
be necessary to provide larger funds for the rehabilitation of displaced persons from East 
Pakistan. 


9. In three other directions important additions have been made. In order to avoid 
adverse effects on the implementation of the Plan in the States on account of monsoon failures 
which occur ftom time to time in different parts of the country, a provision of Rs. 15 crores 
- for assistance to scardty-affected areas has been made in the Central Government’s plan. 
Secondly, each State plan is being broken up into plans for districts and sub-divisions of 
districts so that these may be further supplemented through the effort and co-operation of the 
local people. In the nature of things. State plans cannot provide for all the possible needs of 
the people and it is necessary' both to integrate them with the programmes of district boards 
and municipalities and to add to them other local programmes designed to meet the felt needs 
of the people. In addition, to assist local works to which the people themselves contribute 
in labour and otherwise, the Plan allocates a sum of Rs. 15 crores over the next three years. 
Finally, a national plan which embraces both the public and the private seCTors may yet be 
incomplete unless the enthusiasm and support of large numbers of voluntary organisations 
and voluntary workers engaged in constructive work can be harnessed for national develop- 
ment. To provide an increasing field of work for the ‘ people’s sector as it wer^ the Plan 
provides a sum of Rs. 4 crores to be utilised for assistance to voluntarj^ soaal welfare 
organisations at the instance of a sodalwelfareboard to which a great d^ of administrative 
authority may be devolved. A word may also be added about the provision ^of Rs. ^ 50 lalfe 
made in the Plan for research and investigation into social, economic and adminis^uve 
problems relating to national development. In many fields sufficient data are wantmg to 
enable poHcies to be formulated. It is proposed, therefore, to organise, m ccMipemuon with 
universities and other institutions, special investigations into selected problems 0 ev op- 


ment. 
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10. Besides the plan for the public seaor, the Planning Commission has formulaicd 
development programmes for fortj'-t\vo industries in the private seaor. These programmes 
have been prepared in co-operation with the Alinistr}’ of Commerce and Industr}- 
and after full discussion with representatives of indisddual industries. The rrogra.mmes 
for industrial development have been indicated briefly in tliis report and arc to be presented 
in a separate volume. 


II. This report on the Five Year Plan sets out the programmes of development and .nbo 
outlines general proposals and policies in each field of development. The report is dirided 
into three parts. The first part contains an analj’sis of the process of development in .on 
under-developed economy and indicates the long-term goals towards which national effort 
is to be directed. The objectives, priorities and techniques of planning arc set out at some 
length and an assessment is made about the resources which have to be mobilised in order to 
carry out the Plan. The first part of the report concludes with a summaiy statement of the 
Five Year Plan and of what is sought to be achieved through it. The second part of tlic 
report is concerned with administration and public co-operation. Several suggestions .arc 
offered for the reform of public administration. On the question of administration of 
development programmes at the district level, where vital nation-building work is undertaken 
and the participation of the people is all-important, a number of proposals arc offered for 
consideration and action on the part of State Governments and other authorities. This 
portion of the report closes with the consideration of the problems of public co-operation 
in national development, a theme which, because of its high importance and urgenc}*, recurs 
throughout the report. In the third part of the report, we outline the various programmes of 
development. These are grouped under three broad heads, namely, agriculture, irrigation 
and community development ; industrj' and communications ; and social services and 
employment. Each aspect of development is taken up in turn, needs and resources assessed 
and the Commission’s own proposals for policy and action presented. In a separate s'olumc, 
details are given concerning the principal development schemes included in ilie Five Yew Plan. 


12. Important questions of polic}- relating, for instance, to the land problem, the food 
problem, provision of finance for agriculture, common production programmes for small-scale 
and large-scale industries, selection of irrigation and power schemes and consers-ation of 
mineral resources have been under close examination in the Planning Commission. In 
making its recommendations, the Commission is conscious that the framing of soda! and 
economic policies in different fields is a continuous process and that,%vithin the framework of 
priorities and objectives now formulated, such changes as may be ncccssaiy in the interest of 
national development wiU be made as further experience is gained and ideas arc tested in 
practice In the field of poUc%' the Central and State Governments have to act in clcvc 
co-operation tvith one another. Such co-operation will be greatly facilitated as a result of the 
setting up in August, 1952 of the National Development Council which includes the Prime 
Minister of -India and tlie Chief Ministers of all States. 
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a^orides wi* voIunm.y social service agencies engaged in cons;ructis e“e*L“ 
adnumstranon and 4e people as weU as among Ae people tiremselves. Al,ho„*TLl 
progr^es mduded in the Elan are already under n^y, i, is impormnt diat, through slc^ 
flee borne equally by ^ dmens. the effort and resources of die endre nation should^ 

mob^edmsupportoftheEIansothat.duringthecomingyears, thetempo of development 

can be greatly increased and the Plan becomes a focus of intense aedvily and a Add of 
common endeavour throughout the country. 



PART ONE 

THE PLAN 




CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM OF DEVELOPMENT 

I. Planning : Economic and Social Aspects 

The central objective of planning in India at the present stage is to initiate a procc's 
of development which will raise living standards and open out to the people new opportu- 
nities for a richer and more varied life. The problem of development of an under developed 
economy is one of utilising^more effeaively the potential resources available to the commu- 
nity, and it is this which involves economic planning. But the cconom.ic condition of 
country at any given time is a product of the broader social environment, and economic 
planning has to be viewed as an integral part of a wider process amiing not mercl.v at the 
development of resources in a narrow technical sense, but at the dciclopment of human 
faculties and the building up of an institutional framework adequate to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the people. 


2. An underdeveloped economy is characterised by the cn-c.\-istcncc, in gretuer or less 
.degree, of unutilised or underutilised manpower on the one hand and of unc-vrloitcd natunil 
resources on the other. This state of affairs may be due to stagnanev’ of techniques or tn 
certain inhibiting sodo -economi c factors which prevent the more dynamic forces in the 
economy from asserting themselves. Corresponding to each stage of development, there 
tends to grow a certain economic and social stratification which is conducive to the consers-ation 
of the gains from the use of known techniques. Such stratification has a part to play in social 
progress. But, be3’ond a point, it hampers innovation and change, and its \‘ery strength 
becomes a source of weakness. For development to proceed funher, a re-adaptation of social 
institutions and social relationships thus becomes necessary. In planning for a better economic 
order, the close interrelation between the technical and social aspeas of the process of 
development has to be continually kept in view. While iJtcrc is need for conccnimiing 
effort on the more immediate problems, planning implies the readiness on the part of the 
community to view the social process as one whole and to take action designed to sh.apc this 
process along desired lines over a defined period. 


3. In spite of considerable advance in public thinking on the subject, the acccpt;-.ncc of 
such an approach to the problems of economic development and social change rcptc-ents a 
relatively new phase in poliej'-making and in administration. Planning ins oh cs the av,i.cp,..ticc 
of a clearly defined system of objcctis'cs in terms of svhich to frame over-all policies. It aJ.-o 
involves the formulation of a strategy’ for promoting the rcali.saiion of tlic ends defined. Plan- 
ning is essentiaUy an attempt at working out a rational .solution of pnabicms, .an attctnpt ,0 
co-ordinate means and ends ; it is thus different from the traditional hit-and-miss m.ctltods by 
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wMch ‘reforms’ and ‘reconstruction’ are often undertaken A » u - - 

m view a somewhat trider time-horizon, to which tite daj^toAv d^ions 
And yet, practical pokey cannot operate in terms of mere set doctrines • k 
Plastic tesK. to spite of the considerable developments in economi^and 
the last few decades, out Imowledge of human motivation and of social oroceimm 
temted We ™t alwaja say for certain that a gh-en set of causes vriU produce a particular 
clearly definable, set of results and none other ; we do not alnajs know at what rate S^effiS 
of a particular change in a part of the s>^em ttill be transmitted to the other parts of th4-stem 
Responses of mditiduals or of groups of inditiduals and of classes cannot always be pr^aed 
in advance. E^n if the conceptual relationships between different aspects of phenomena 
under study are clearly understood, there is often the lack of preefte statistical data'on which 
to base ah assessment of the requirements of a given situation. It follovrs that a considerable 
part of the planning authoritj.-’s task is to assess the significance of some of these indeterminate 
or partially known factors at work in the life of the community and to recommend polideson 
the best judgment available. This is particularly so in India today. 

4. The urge to economic and social change under present conditions comes from the fact 
of poveily* and of inequalities in income, wealth and opportunity. The elimination of poverty 
cannot, ohnously. be.achieved merely by redistributing e.tisting wealth. Nor can a programme 
aiming only at raising production remove existing inequalities. The two have to be considered 
together ; only a simultaneous advance along both these lines can create the conditions in which 
the community can put forth its best efforts for promoting development The problem, there- 
fore, is not one of merely re-channelling economic activin- within the existing sodo-economic 
framework ; that firamework has itself to be remoulded so as to enable it to accommodate 
progressively those fundamental urges which express themselves in the demands for the right 
to work, the right to adequate income, the right to education and to a measure of insurance 
against old age, sickness and other disabilities. The Directive Prindples of State Policy 
enunciated in Articles 36 to 51 of the Constitution make it dear that for the attainment of 
these ends, ownership and control of the material resources of the country should be so 
distributed as best to subserve the common good, and that the operation of the economic 
system should not result in the concentration of wealth and economic power in the hands of 
a few. It is in this larger perspective that the task of planning has to be envisaged, 

■ V A process of aU-rbmd and orderly development, such as is indicated abov^ must 

inevitably take tmie to come into fuU firuition. Large scale changes in modes of producuon, 

in commercial and industrial organisation and in the instimtionaj fiamewotk of 

cannot be seen through within a brief period of four or Ive years, to the tmml sages of 

development, divergence in the economic and social interests of dtSemm 

community- may create special problems. While this fact has to be recogtm A 

must be made to give a new sense of direction and purpose to the comm .. 

also to ensure that in the process of dev^opment, the forces of gro ^ ^ The 

sdfied bv attempts abruptly to superimpose preconceived pttetm o 

strengthening of these inner forces and the creation of new insntunons must pro-eed -tde by 
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side SO as to facilitate rapid advance through a process of interaction. The modem world is 
c Mgmg so rapidlj" that it is not enough to think in terms of slow changes and mar ginal 
a justments, a minor shake-up here and a little cementing elsewhere. An underdeveloped 
country which has suffered long from the effects of cramped development desires inevitably 
to progress rapidly and in many directions ; the aim of planning must be to make this 
possi ^ e. Political independence provides the needed opportunity. It is therefore natural 
at improvement in economic and social conditions through the acceptance of more 
progressive ideas and through suitable institutional changes is regarded as the practical test for 
judging the adequacy of the new political sj'stem. 

6. The rapid advances in science and technology over the last few decades have opened 
out new possibilities in the direction of abolition of want and the restoration of man to a new 
sense of dignity, but they also carry potentialities of harm and danger. Our knowledge of the 
socio-economic changes which utilisation of these techniques calls for is neither complete nor 
certain, v In the nature of the case, the problem does not admit of a generalised solution. 
Conditions vary as between countries, and each country has to evolve a solution in the light 
not only of contemporary' conditions but also of its traditions and culture. In plaiuiing for a 
transformation along the right lines, there are many pitfalls to be avoided, and it is of the 
utmost importance to strike the appropriate balance between various considerations so as to 
secure the optimum pattern and rate of progress. Parallels from past history or from 
contemporary conditions in other countries are useful upto a point, but they cannot provide 
a complete answer. A nation, like an individual, has to v/ork out its inner potentialities by a 
process of e.Nperimentation. All that can be said is that there is need, on the one hand, for 
clarity in regard to basic values and, on the other, for readiness to adapt practical solutions 
to the concrete problems arising in the process of transition to a different economic and social 
order. 

7. We shquld like in .this context to stress the essendal political and administrative' 
conditions essential to successful planning. Briefly these are : 

(a) a large measure of agreement in the community as to the ends of policy ; 

(b) effective power, based on the active co-operation of citizens, in the hands of the 

State ; and, earnest and detennined exercise of that power in furtherance of these 
ends ; and 

(c) an efficient administrative set-up, with personnel of requisite capacity and quality. 

A national plan has to be an expression of a basic unity of purpose in the community. It 
is this unity which would constitute the ultimate sanction behind the plan, give it driving force 
and evoke the necessary sacrifice and effort on the part of members. Joined to this unity of 
purpose must be effective power in the hands of the State to be exercised with the necessary' 
persistence and determination in order to ensure the furtherance of accepted ends. 
Constructive use of this power calls for integrity, efficiency and responsiveness m 
administration. The creation and maintenance of these basic pre-requisites of economic and 
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social growth have to be considered as matters deser\dn? rrmtJnno,, j 

if we revert to this theme several times in this report, it is because T 

creatmg m the country an environment favourable to process can hardt E T 

The changes in administration appropriate in the contexT of the new role of r"”? 

dealt with in detail in subsequent chapters. 

• 8. The task of org^ing a democracy for rapid and coordinated advance alon. 

tees>s.one of spedal difficult,. The partyinpower has not only to catty pubUc opinfor^S 

tt. tt has to get 4 = active co-opetanon of all sections. In a democmtic coimtty, e^ 
ts ftre to thmk md vote as he likes, and poUtical parties, have the right freely to canvass 
pubhc support for their programmes and in the event of securing a majority in the legislature 
to form the government. Under these conditions, the greater the responsiveness of the party 
m power to trends of opinion outside, the greater wiU be its effectiveness for action. The 
smooth functioning of the party system rests on an underlying agreement as to objectives, 
though there may be differences as to approach or to the pace of change vith reference to 
certain problems. These differences are a necessary concomitant of democracy , they ensure a 
continuous re-examination, and re-adaptation of governmental policies. The rights of free 
expression of opinion and of reedom of organisation inhere in the very concept of government 
by consent. Through these alone is a vigorous, creative political life possible. At the same time, 
it is evident that the problems of the modem world are too complex to be dealt with m terms 
of rival or opposing programmes of action. On various matters, different parties tend 
inevitably to come together and co-operate. For planning to proceed with the necessary 
momentum and continuity, it is essential that the country adopts a programme of action 
which reflects the unity of outlook and approach among the members of the party in power 
and draws forth at the same time the support and co-operatiori from shades of opinion 
outside the party. It is through enlargement of the area of agreement that conditions can be 
created for the most effective mobilisation of the community’s resources towards the 
common objective of all-round economic development. 

9. Democratic processes are complex, and they make large demands on the government 
as well as the governed. It cannot be assumed that the apparatus of democratic forms or 
■procedures necessarily ensures the preservation of the basic values which a democratic way of 
life connotes. Real democracy means much more than adult suffrage and parliamentary 
government ; it means a reordering of social relationships in terms of new values. It is not 
without significance that in several parts of the world the emergence of a new^ leademlup 

detemiined to carry ' through far-reaching economic and social changes mk^pmgTOth the 

needs and urges of the people has been accompanied by a great upsurge of pubhc enthusiasm 
S a release of the pent-up energies of the conmnmi,,'. The relarionstap between pohucd 
forms and the spirit underlying them is a vast and ntricate subjea m which no jud^ents 

are possible But, it must be emphasized that for democratic planning to succeed, it wifi have 
to energise the entire community and to place before it a goal of endeavour “ 

afl its iSnt creative urges. Under pressure of crisis such as war, democraaes have p 0 

acrion on a mass scale, anti tltete is no doubt d»t once the contmuntty has 
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com; to appreciate the vital significance of the tasks in hand, it will rise to similar heights for 
] purposes also. The crucial factor in organising the community for action is 

teaaership, and, ra a democracy, not merely leadership at the top but at all levels. 


10. Under the Constitution, India is organised as a federation, in which the Central 
Government and the Governments of States have their assigned spheres of action. There 
are certain concurrent subjeas in which the Centre as weU as the States can undertake 
legislation. Economic and social planning is in the concurrent list, as this is a subject in which 
the Centre as well as the States are interested and have to work in unison. The Centre has 
certain emergency powers, but normally coordination of policies has to be effected through 
mutual consultation. This system of consultation and of formulation of policies on the 
basis of over-all national requirements will have to be strengthened in the interests of 
planning. Care will have to be taken to see that the plan is implemented throughout the 
country as a single coordinated whole. The National Development Council which has been 
set up recently and which comprises the Cabinet, Alinisters of States and the members of 
the Planning Ccmmission, with the Prime Minister as Chainnan, is intended to secure this 
result. It is obvious that without complete coordination of policies and timely, concerted 
action, there is danger of waste and misdirection of effort, which may have consequences 
extending far beyond the area of responsibility of any single authority, and this, it must 
be recognised, places special responsibilities on the Centre. 


II. A planned economy aiming at the realisation of larger social objectives entails a vast 
increase in governmental functions For these to be discharged efficiently, appropriate local, 
regional and functional organisations have to be built up and strengthened. Each of these 
must have a defined sphere of action and responsibility, and must be able to function with a 
measure of autonomy Arrangements for the necessary coordination between them must be 
made at various levels from the village upwards. The activities of all developmental 
institutions in the country, official and non-official will have to be reorientated in terms of the 
requirements of the Plan, and in this process, due stress must be laid on the appropriate role 
of various local and functional organisations. The function of the Central Government is to 
evolve a national plan, to work out a coordinated policy for implementation of the same, to 
watch and assess the progress of major development schemes in the different parts of the 
country, and constantly to initiate and promote action in furtherance of the objectives and 

targets defined. 


II. The Determinants of Economic Development 

12 While developmental planning, as stated above, is an all embracing process, which cannot 
be compartmentalised, the accent of endeavour under present conditions in India has to 
be on economic development. The latter may in a sense be regarded as a consequence of 
inteUectual, social and cultural advance. It is true, nevertheless, that economic development 
of an underdeveloped country cannot proceed far unless the commumty learns how to get 
from its resources of men and materials a larger output of commodiues and services. 
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13. In last four or five decades, there has been considerable industrial development in 

India, accompanied by urbanisation and expansion of commerce. Large towns and cities have 
grown and. transport and communications have developed extensivelv. The isolation of the 
village has been broken and the average citizen fives in an environment significantly different 
from the one m which he lived and worked fiftj^ or sixt5^.years ago. Indian enterprise has made 
considerable headway, and the country has now considerable experience in the fileds of modem 
business, industr>^ and finance. New economic and social relations have emerged, giving rise 
in turn to a general desire for more rapid change. But the development that has taken place 
is partial and limited when judged in terms of the country’s needs and potentiaUties 
Industrialism and the use ofmoderri techniques’ have affected only limited segments of the 
economy. Agriculture is still the mainstay , of fife for about 70 per cent of the plipulation, and 
productivity in this sector is exceedingly" low. The size of agricultural holdings has 
progressively diminished; the old cottage and small-scale industries have been decaying, and 
the rural population which constitutes about 83 per cent of the total suffers from chronic 
underemployment and low incomes. Population has increased by more than fifty per cent in 
the last fifty 3^ears, but the growth of alternative occupations either in the rural areas or in the 
towns has not been on a scale which could absorb this growing population. In the limited 
spheres which have registered expansion, the level of productivity and the level of incomes 
have naturally been higher. But, for the community as a whole, the economic development 
of the last few decades has brought no significant improvement in standards of living and 
opportunities -for emplo5^ment, and has perhaps accenmated to some exTent inequalities of 
income and wealth. ' , 

14. The pace of economic development depends on a variety of factors which constimte 
the ps)'chological and sociological setting within which the economy operates. A major 
element in this setting is the commum'ty’s will to progress and its readiness to develop and adopt 
new and more eflBcient methods and processes of production. Basicallj^, development involves 
securing higher productiwty all round and this is a function of the degree of technological 
advance the community is able to make. The problem is not one merely of adopting and applying 
the’ processes and techniques developed elsewhere, but of developing new techniques specially, 
suited to local conditions. Modem technolog}^ is changing rapidly and no country can hope 
to maintain a Steady pace of advance unless it keeps abreast of current developments. 
Techniques in turn affect and are affeaed by economic and social organisation. Certain forms 
of economic and social organisation are unsuited to or incapable of absorbing new 
techniques and utilising them to the best advantage. To some exTent techniques must 
of course be adapted to economic and social organisation, but the latter has also to change 
in order to accommodate new techniques which need to be applied not merely in one or two 
isolated lines but in several lines of economic activity so that advance in one line could react 
on and stimulate advance in others. 

15. These are aspects of the problem of economic development which have to be coi^ant 
ly kept in view. Given these basic conditions of rapid and sustained progress, institutional as 
well as others, the key to higher productivity and e.xpanding levels of income and employment 
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lies really in stepping up the rate of capital formation. The level of production and the 
inaterial well-being a community can attain depends, in the main, on the stock of capital at its 
disposal, i.e., on the amount of land per capita and of productive equipment in the shape of 
machinery, buildings, tools and implements, factories, locomotives, engines, irrigation facili- 
ties, power installations and communications. The larger the stock of capital, the greater tends 
to be the productivity of labour and therefore the volume of commoditi^ and services that can 
be turned out with the same effort. The productivity of the economy depends on other 
things also, as for instance the technical efficienQr and attitude to work ofthe labour that hand- 
les the available capital equipment. But the stock of capital reflects in a concrete form the 
technological knowledge that underlies the organised processes of production, and while other 
factors are important and essential a rapid increase in productivity is conditional upon addi- 
tions to and improvements in the technological framework implicit in a high rate of capital 
formation. 

16. The conditions in which economic development was achieved in the course of the last 
century have naturally differed from country to country, but a common feature of almost all of 
them is the high rate of capital formation which characterised periods of expansion. In times 
when the whole capital structure of a country is being transformed, the normal replacement 
of existing equipment becomes itself to some extent a means for introducing improvements in 
the technological framework of production, so that, in assessing rates of capital formation 
achieved, the resources set apart for this purpose must be also regarded as a material factor in 
determining the tempo of development. For Britain statistics on nadonal income and invest- 
ment are not available for the first half of the nineteenth cenmry, which was perhaps the most 
significant period in its economic development, but the available data for 1870-1913 show that 
net investment in this period was on an average more than 10 per cent of the national income 
and in prosperous years as much as 15 per cent. In the United States, the rate of capital 
formatiori was higher over the years 1869-1913; net investment represented 13 to 16 per cent 
ofthe national product while gross investment ranged betweeirgiju id 24 per cent. In Japan, 
new capital formation in the decade 1900-1909 is estimated to have averaged about 12 p er cent 
ofthe national income ; this rate appears to have risen to 17 per cent in the following decade, 
though it declined again to 12 per cent, in the period 1920-1929. More recently, the U.S.S.R. 
furnishes an instance of a high rate of investment being achieved as a matter of deliberate State 
policy and action. The First Five Year Plan of the Soviet Union had a target of net investment 
amounting to “between a quarter and a third^f the n^on^ mcome ; the actual achievement 
was perhaps sHghtly lower. At any rate, though the Second Five Year Plan envisaged a some- 
what lower ratio of capital formation to national income, it would appear on a fairly conserva- 
tive estimate that the rate of net investment in the U.S.S.R. in the decade 1928-1938 was of 
the order of 20 per cent of the national income, if not more. 


17. The data given above are not of a nature which would warrant any firm relationships 
being deduced between rates of investment and rates of develpment, nor can they be used for 
making comparisons as between countries or as bettveen widely separated periods within the 
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same country. Even conceptuaHy, these relationships are very complex. It is virtuallv 
impossible to evaluate in quantitative terms the psychological and social forces which have 
played a part in shaping the pace and pattern of development under different circumstances 
Nevertheless, the avaUable evidence, however scanty, may be used for judging broadly the 
scale of effort involved in relation to the results obtained. In the United Kingdom, a rate of net 
mvestment which fluctuated between lo and 15 per cent of the national income went hand 
hand with an mcrease of over 150 per cent in the national income between 1870 and 1913 In 
the United States, with a somewhat higher rate of investment, which was accompanied aho by 
large scale immigration and settlement in vir^ territory, national income increased nearly 
five-fold between 1869 and 1913 ; the increase in per capita income in this period is estimated 
at over 130 per cent. In Japan, with the population growing at an average annual rate of 
about I J per cent, per capita income is estimated to have been doubled between 1878 and 19125 
.it was doubled again between 1913 and 1938. Varying estimates have been made of the 
schievemeats of the Soviet Union in terms of national income,' but, talcing again a 
conservative estimate, it would appear that with a rate of net investment of about one-fifth 
(or probably . a little more) of the national income the increase in the national product in 
the period from 1928 to about 1940 was around 130 per cent. 

18. These relationships are more suggestive than conclusive, but it is fairly obvious that a 
doubling of per capita incomes within a generation or so (that is in 25 to 30 years) required, in 
most of these cduntries, a rate of net investment of the order of 12-15 per cent of the national 
income. More rapid rates of development have required, apart from other things, still higher 
rates of investment as in the U.S.S.R. It would appear on the whole that, in under developed 
countries with low standards of living and rapidly increasing population, a rate of growth 
commensurate with needs cannot be achieved until the rate of capital formation comes up to 
around 20 per cent of the national income. 

19. Very little information is available on the rate of investment and on the trends in 
national income in India in the last few decades. Rough estimates based on scattered data 
suggest that, as in other underdeveloped countries, the resources devoted to net capital forma- 
tion today probably amount to about 5 per cent of the national income. It is true that, where 
manpower is plentiful relatively to the land and other capital equipment available, develop- 
ment has to be based to a great extent, at leastin theinitialstages,on labour-intensiveprocesses. 
Even so, without a big increase in the rate of investment and through it in productive capital, 
substantial and progressive improvement in the level of incomes and of living standards cannot 
be secured. India has considerable resources ofwater, minerals and power still to be harnessed 
or exploited. Large . areas of the country remain undeveloped for lack of basic services like 
transport, communications, irrigation and power. The use of machinery is litmted to narrow 
spheres of industry, and the bulk of the coimtry’s labour force works with tools and implements 
which add little to the productivity of labour and thus keep real incomes low. There is also 
shortage of buildings for residential purposes ^ well as for schools, hospitals, welfare cmtres, 
factories and the like. All these have therefore to be built up, side by side of course with the 

knowledge of how to use the capital equipment thus built up to the best advantage. It has 
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"" population growing at the rate of ij per cent per annum, the rate of 
ent needed for mamtaimng pei- capita incomes constant is generaUy beuveen 4 and 5 
per cent of the national income. Such a generalisation cannot obviously be interpreted 
hteraUy, but the nature of the relationship suggested may explain broadly the failure of the 
todian economy m the last few decades to respond adequately to the needs of a growing popu- 
lation and of higher standards of living and employment. ^ 
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20. A somewhat low rate of capital formation might have been adequate for countries like 
the U.K. and the U.S.A., in which modem industrialism took root early. The under develop- 
ed countries which make a late start have to aim at comparable development within a briefer 
period. Japan and tneU.S.S.R. are instances in point. Some of the countries in South East- 
ern Europe which are now planning for rapid development have also envisaged high rates of 
investment. In Hungary, 10 per cent of the national income was devoted to net investment 
io 1 947 ? ^he first year of her planning, but this appears to have been stepped up to 1 8 per cent in 
1949. In Poland, gross investment in the post-war period has ranged between 20 and 25 per 
cent. Outside this region and under more normal conditions, Norway is known to have attain- 
ed a rate of net investment of 15 per cent and Finland a rate of 18 per cent even before the 
Second World War. The question therefore is not whether a high rate of investment could be 
aimed at or achieved by relatively under developed countries, but rather under what conditions 
and in what stages it could be attained. 


21. Investment implies applying productive resources to the building up of capital equip- 
ment. These resources could come eihter from utilisation of resources hitherto unutilised or 
by way of diversion from the production of consumer goods. An underdeveloped country 
has a certain advantage in that it has large resources of unutilised or underutilised manpower. 
By utilising these, capital formation can be stepped up without drawing away to any larger 
extent resources employed in the production of consumer goods. Idle manpower thus consti- 
tutes a large investment potential. But it must be recognised that, in the initial stages of 
development, the scope for directly utilising such manpower tends to be somewhat limited. 
For one thing, the unutilised labour available for productive work is often also unskilled 
labour, which would have to be trained before it could be recruited for the new works to be 
undertaken. Some of the problems involved in direct investment of under employed man- 
power could be overcome by elScient organisation. Still, in practice, mqoilisation of idle 
manpower on a large scale cannot but result in the generation of considerable money incomes 
in advance of a corresponding increase in output. This is likely to create inflationary pressures 

which might be felt strongly at particular points in the system, impinging more heavily on the 
real income of some sections of the population than on others. A measure of privation to 

start with and austerity for a fairly long period are thus unavoidable under conditions 
of rapid development even in countries with vast unutilised resources. The stram of 
development on the economy might be felt in a variety of ways : scarcities, high pnees, 
disparate movements of incomes of different classes, bottlenecks in produetton, strain on 
transport, etc. To some extent, this strain can be moderated through appropriate measures 
bf poUcy, but the fact of strain on the economy will remain. In determming the tempo of 



development, which, as has been indicated above, wotdd mean raising the rate of investment 
ftom about 5 per cent of the national income to a level of something fc 20 per cent a view 
h^ therefore to be taken as to the pace at which the required organisational and insdmdonal 
changes can be made without engendering too much economic and social instability 

22. The level of saving is to a great extent dependent on the level of national income - 

thehigherthenationalincomethehighernormaUy should be the proportion saved However’ 
this is not always true. In the United States, considering the mte of increase in income J 
capita and the high level of this income even to begin with, the rate of net saving achieved in Ae 
penod 1870 to 1913, viz., 12 to 15 per cent, was relatively low. On the other hand Japan 
with a lower level of incomes was able to attain a remarkably high rate ofinvestment out of its 
own savings. The proportion of national income that is saved and made available for invest- 
ment depends upon ps}xhologicai and institutional factors. Social customs and habits, the 
drstributionofmcomes,theratesatwhichincomes of different classes go up and the effi’cacy 
of banking and other institutions for mobilising savings— aU these— play a part in determining 
the rates of saving attained. The high rate reached in Japan has been explained by the faa 
that “the Japanese capitalists spend very little on personal consumption, that the rural popula- 
tion and xirban working proprietors are exceptionally, thrifty and, indeed, the \vage earners 
themselves save a substantial proportion of their incomes”. There is also a further factor which 
may be noticed here. Between 1878 and 1940 the price level in Japan rose by about 400 per 
cent while, in the United States in the corresponding period, the increase was less than 100 
per cent. Rising prices tend to enforce rates of savings which wmild not otherwise be possible. 
This faaor has probably played a not insignificant part in the U.S.S.R. also where it is clear that 
prices of constimer goods went up sharply in the decade 1928-1938. 

23. The programme of investment that can be undertaken at any particular time depends 

primarily on two factors : the rate of saving in the community, and the of unutilised 

human and material resources which can be used for direct investment. In the earlier stages 
of development, as already mentioned, though the unutilised resources would be considerable 
the cope for using them for stepping up the rate of capital formation might be restricted by 
either lack of technical skill or shortages of specific commodities and- services. In this period, 
therefore, the reliance on savings has to be correspondingly greater. As capital formation gets 
under way and the basic framework of services like transport, co mm u m cations, irrigation and 

power is built up, the scope for utilising underemployed resources will expand rapidly. The 

problem is to get the right start. Once this is secured and fresh capital formation started on a 
significant scale, it increases the ability to undertake further complementary investments, thus 
creating also new opportunities for employment. Further investments then get the benefit 
of ‘external economies’ which lower costs and increase the profitability of still further expan 
sion. It is thus that the vicious circle of low output, low savings and low investment is broken 
and the economy started on an upward course. 

24. In the inirial stage — ^which is the critical period in development— there are clearly two 
alternatives open. One is to impose on the community a high rate of saving through ta^aon, 
loans, price inflation, or by any other means and to utilise the resources thus made availa e or 
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a shaqj inclrease in the rate of capital formation. This has certainly its merits, as, m this ivay, 
not only would development be rapid but there would be immediately a large increase in 
employment. But, this increase in employment will not lead to a corresponding increase in 
spendable incomes ; the community as a whole will have every little more to consume than 
before and there would be set up severe inflationary pressures; This is the price for more 
rapid development later. The other alternative is to step up the rate of capital formation 
more gradually, but this would mean that progress would be correspondingly less rapid. 
Since the objective of pla n n in g is, in fact, to promote rapid development, the problem is one 
of stepping up the rate of investment by defined stages, so as to minimise the hardships in 
the initial period, but taking care at the same time that the community does put forth within a 
relatively brief period the big effort needed. 

25. On this analysis, the question is in what manner and how quickly the rate of capital 
formation in India can be stepped up, consistently with other objectives, from about 5 per cent 
of the national income to, say, about 20 per cent. The answer depends upon the rate at which 
the national income increases as development proceeds and the proportions of this increase 
which can, so to say, be ploughed back into investment. The larger the proportion of the incre- 
ments to national income that can thus be ploughed back into investment, the greater is the 
pace at which development can be accelerated. The principle is, in essence, simple. If, for ins- 
tance, a community starting with a 5 per cent rate of saving increases its total output by, say 
10 per cent, and if in the following period capital formation is stepped up by an amount equal to 
half the additional output, the rate of saving would almost get doubled in the process. If it is not 
desired to secure a high rate of capital formation right at the start at a cost of excessive privation 
which a reduction in the initial levels of consumption would entail, the goal of policy must be to 
ensure that a high proportion of the additional incomes that accrue as a result of development 
is saved and invested. This wiU, no doubt, mean that the rate at which the initial levels of 
consumption can be allowed to go up will rise only slowly, but the pressure on consumption 
standards will at least be no worse than before and it might well become possible to permit 
moderate improvements. In other words, such a programme for stepping up capital forma- 
tion c alls for sustained austerity rather than any excessive degree of privation and suffering. 

26. It is necessary to visualise the problem of development over a period of wenty-five or 
thirty years and to view the immediate five year period in this broader context. In formulating 
a plan of development for a particular period, an estimate of what is feasible must, no doubt, 
carry more weight than abstract reasoning as to a desirable rate of growth. But, there is 
clearly need for looking beyond immediate possibilities and for taking a view of the problem 
even from the beginning in terms of continuing and over-all requirements, and for preparing the 
ground in advance. Precisely for the reason that the development of a country is a somewhat 
long-term process, the institutional and other factors which affect it can be changed to the 
desired extent and in the desired direction through conscious effort. Moreover, a programme 

of development even for the short period would fail to have direction and perspective unless 

it is in some way linked to certain long-term targets and objectives relating to the kind of 
economy and social fimnework which it is proposed to evolve. In other words, while it iS 
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inportant to preserv’e throughout a pragmatic and non-doctrinaire approach, and also to bear 
m mind the limitations involved in any calculation of long-term development possibilities it is 
of the essence of planning tiiatitmust have a wider time-horizon than immediate reqiure- 
ments and circumstances might seem to indicate. 

27 - In estimating possible rates of development in India, what they would involve in 
terms ofeffort required and what they would achieve, there are two or three major factors to 
be taken into account. -We have already referred to the central role-'of capital accumulation 
in economic development, and how it can be stepped up by, sotosa}^ ploughing back addi- 
tions to national income. The proportion of the addition to the natiorial income in each period 
which it is decided to plough back is thus one of the major determinants of the rate of develop- 
ment. But this proportion cannot itself be fixed in a given situation without reference to 
two other factors. These are (a) the rate of growth of population, and {b) the increase in 
national output and income likely to follow a given increase in the capital stock. 

28. If population is growing at a certain rate, the total national output has to be raised at 

the^same rate merely to maintain existing standards of income and consumption ; this means 
that not only will so much less of further additions' to national income be available for 
ploughing back into investment but a part of what is ploughed back will be taken up by capital 
equipment required for maintaining incomes constant in the following period. It 

is true that a growing population increases the manpower potential of the country and also 
has the effect, in some wajts, of stimulating investment. It is also true that the effect of an 
increase in population cannot be judged solely in terms of the effect on. per capita incomes ; it 
affects the whole pattern of production and consumption. It is not possible to judge whether, 
on net, an increasing population is favourable or tmfavourable to development. In the past, 
periods of rapid economic development have also been periods of rapidly increasing 
population, but whether there is an}’’ causal relationship between the two or how it works one 
cannot say with an}' certainty. In Britain, between the commencement of industrialisation and 
now — a period of about 180 years — population has increased roughly five-fold. Japan had by 
.1939 a population about twice as high as when it embarked on industrialisation. In periods 
of rapid development and changing techniques it is questionable whether the concept of an 
‘optimum’ population can have any precise meaning. But in the short run and we are 
concerned here primarily with the earlier critical stages of development there is no doubt 
that, given a situation in which shortage of capital equipment rather than of labour is_the 
TTipin limiting factor in development, a rapidly growing population is apt to become more a 
source of embarrassment than of help to a progr amm e for r^ing standards of living. 
In other words, the higher the rate of increase of population, the larger is likely to be the 
effort needed to raise per capita liv'ing standards. 

29. The relationship between additions to capital stock and increases in national income is 
also one which by its nature, would vary with circumstances. There is no unique capital- 
output ratio applicable to all coimtries at all times. Much depends not only on the stage of 
economic development reached but also on the precise forms of further expansion. Japan 
provides the instance of a country where, in about a generation (t. e., roughly between.1885 and 
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^^915)3 a our productivity in agriculture was doubled wdth very little additions to capital equlp- 
mrat and mainly through the use of fertilisers, better seeds, improvements in water supply 
an pest control^ etc. Though climatic and other differences might require larger investments 
to produce the same result under other conditions, the capital-output ratio is likclj’ to prove 
favourable in most countries where agricultural yields are low and where they can be stepped 
up by relatively small improvements in technique and organization. Industrial development 
naturally requires more capital, but here too there are differences from countrv’ to countrj' 
depending on the capital intensity of the industries concerned. Before the War, for instance, 
capital per occupied person in manufacturing industry was about three times as high in Canada 
as in Australia, while in the realtively more undeveloped countries of South Eastern Europe 
it was a quarter to a third less than even in Australia. As a rule, basic industries like iron and 
steel, heavy chemicals and power, and services like railways are more capital-intensive than 
others, and therefore, in the stages of industrial development where these are being built up, 
the capital-output ratio is likely to be less favourable than when more attention is being given 
to light consumer-goods industries. As development proceeds, external economies also become 
more evident, and this has the effect of reducing the amount of capital required per unit of 
output. The capital-output ratio also depends in a given period on the extent to which installed 
equipment in industry and transport is utilized ; if it is used more intensively, say by multiple 
shift working, the output as a proportion of the capital invested would naturally tend to be 
greater than otherwise. An outstanding case of a given capital stock yielding larger output 
was furnished by the United States when the exigencies of war required fuller employment and 
longer hours of work. Then, again, the likely increase in national income consequent on capital 
accumulation depends to a great extent on the share of residential buildings in the additions 
made to the capital stock. In the pre-war Five Year Plans of the Soviet Union, it would appear 
that the share of the new residential constructions in capital formation was relatively small ; 
this entailed austere standards in regard to hotising, particularly in the urban areas, but it made 
possible a greater concentration of resources on industrial and agriculmral development and. 
therefore, a more favourable capital-output ratio for the countrj' as a whole. It must also be 
noted that the efficiency of investment depends upon a great many other factors besides the 
size of the investment. 

30. It will be seen from the above that one can assume a capital-output ratio only in relation 
to the pattern of development visualized for a particular country, the capital stock already 
at its command, and the extent to which the available capital resources arc facing utilised. In 
some of the relatively more developed countries of the world, a unit increase in national income 
has apparently required, in the last few decades, something between 3 and 3! times as much 
in terms of additions to capital stock ; in limited periods and in particular instances the ratio 
has of course varied. These relationships are subject to the various qualifications mentioned, 
but they indicate the range within which the capital-output ratio may fluctuate. In making 
any assumption about India for the future, we have to take into account several diverse factors, 
e.g. the possibility of raising yields in agriculture with relatively small additions to capital 
equipment, the need for expanding basic industries and services like irrigation and power which 
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are higUy capital-intensive, the lack of technical sldh which is likely to b- i 

productivity of labour in the initial stages, the scope for intensive use of eqliipin r * 
some industries through MI utilisation of capadn-, shortage of housing in urbS ^ 

mg early attention, the ‘external’ economies likely to fohow development of transoort 
marketing and credit, etc. ^ ’ power. 


m. Investment, Income and Economic Development in India : A Broad Outline 

31 . For the purposes ofour calculations regarding possible rates ofdevelopemnt in India 

in the next few decades, we have made by way of first approximation the following assumptions 
in regard to the three realtionships mentioned : ^ 

(i) populationwiUcontinuetogrowattherateofabouti i/4percentperannum(which 

is the rate recorded in the last decennial period) ; 

(ti) a unit increase in national output and income will require about three times as much 

byway of additions to capital stock, and the increased output will materialize in 

the third year from the date of investment ; and ' 

(ill) in regard to additional income in each period ploughed back into investment there 
is scope for choosing the proportions according to the rate of development desired, 
the measure of austerity involved, and the organsational and institutional changes 
necessary. 

On these assumptions, the alternatives in regard to investment targets can be set out in 
terms of the increases in national income that can be achieved and the repercussions that 
particular investment targets would have on consumption standards at each stage in the process, 
of development. 

32. The national income of India might be estimated as approximately Rs. 9,000 crores in 
ipgo-51. Starting from this level, the calculations we have made indicate that national income 
can be raised by over 160 per cent in about twenty-two years, and per capita incomes doubled, 
if capital formation is stepped up firom the bepnning by as much as two-thirds of the additional 
income each year. Apart however from the organisational difficulties in stepping up in\ est- 
ment at such a rapid rate, this rate of development -would involve— particularly in the initial 
stages — considerable presstire on the resoures a\TdlabIe to the comm un ity for consumption and 
' in feet necessitate a reduction in per capita consumption standards for a period of 10 to 15 
years. ’If, on the other hand, capital formation is raised more gradually, say, by 25 per cent 
of the additional income in each period, no significant fell in present consumption standar(k 
would be necessar3', but the rate of growth of national output will be verj^ much slower ^in 
twenty-two years it will have gone up by hardly 80 per cent and per capita incomes even 1^, 
the rate of improvement in consumption standards will also be corresponding}’’ low. e 
have therefore to think in terms of stepping up capital formation fay somewhat less than 
two-thirds but by more than a quarter of the additions to national output in each successive 

period. 
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33 - In the present Five Year Plan, capital formation is estimated to rise by about 20 per 
ceirto e additional income each year. The internal resources thus generated by tlic process 
of development would be supplemented to some extent by e.xtemal resources. By 1955-56, 
national income, it is estimated, will have gone up to about Rs. io,ooo crores, that is, by about 
II to 12 per cent above the estimated level for 1950-51. Proceeding from the level of Rs. 
10,000 crores reached at the end of this five-year period, the graph attached shows the rate of 
progress in regard to national income and consumption standards that could be attained if, 
from 1956-57 onwards, investment is stepped up each year by an amount equal to 50 per cent 
of the additional output. This means that the rate of saving as a proportion of total national 
income will have to go up from 5 per cent in the base year 1950-51 arid 63/4 per cent in 1955-56 
to about II per cent by 1960-61, and 20 per cent by 1967-68. After 1968-69, though the 
resources devoted to investment will continue to go up in absolute terms, capital formation as a 
proportion of national income, it is assumed, will not be raised beyond 20 per cent of the national 
income. On these assumptions, it will be seen, per capita incomes can be doubled by about 
I 977 j in about twenty-seven years, and consumption standards raised by a little over 70 
per cent over the 1950-51 level. 

34. These calculations, it must be emphasised, are illustrative and are intended to indi- 
cate only broadly the implications, in terms df effort and return, of alternative courses of action. 
The projections of national income, investment and consumption are to be interpreted with 
due caution. For instance, a fair proportion of the investment required could be drawn from 
the beginning from mtutilised manpower and other resources, and to this c.xtent the attainment 
of the investment targets would not require a corresponding decrease in the resources avail- 
able to the community for current consumption. There arc a variety of ways in which idle 
manpower and the spare hours of those partially employed can be canalised into a nation- 
wide programme of developmental activity. In the digging of canals, repair and renoration 
of tanks, construction of roads, bridges, and bunds, in rural housing, in improvement of sanita- 
tion, in the imparting of elementary education and technical training, and in several other 
activities, there is scope for participation by all sections of the population. The problem is 
essentially one of organisation. We have stressed throughout this Report the need to 
mobilise resources for local works and have also made provision in the present Five Year Plan 
for assisting and initiating the process. As organisational deficiencies are made good, and supply 
of construction materials like cement, bricks and timber improve, tlic scope for direct 
utilisation of idle manpower for building up capital will undoubtedly widen. Thus, the 
targets of investment suggested might, in fact, prove less difficult to ^attain than would appear 
when stated in financial terms. Correspondingly, the pressure on consumption standards 
of a development effort of the order indicated might also turn out to be less than the 
, estimates given above suggest. 

35. Development effort, it must be emphasised here, is something more than investment 
defined in the technical sense of additions to capital equipment. When the levels of education 
and health are as low as they are in India today, measures designed to raise them— which might 
require only moderate amounts of capital equipment— would yield larger returns than many 
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forms of investment in the narrower sense of the term. The potentialities in this direction 
are immense. The scope for raising agrioilmral productivity in the coimtry bv relatively 
smaU outlays of money on agricultural extension sendees is an instance in point ' Technici 
education and training, together with slight improvements in methods of production may have 
similarly the effea of increasing productivity substantiahy in smaU-scale mdustries -The 
doubling of national income in Japan between 1878 and 1912, referred to earlier is perhans 
explained more by factors of this nature than by high rates of investment as such’ In other 
words, while it is important not to base our assessment of future possibilities on unduly optimis- 
tic assumptions, we should not ignore the scope for increasing productivity substanually in 
lines where they are now e.xceptionally low and thus achieve a more favourable capital output 
relation than 3 : i' assumed in the calculations above. 


36. It will be seen from the graph that the rate of increase of national income will tend 
to gather speed after the first 10 years or so by when capital formation per annum will have 
reached a level three to four times as high as in the base year 1950-51. If this order of 
increase in capital formation could be brought about earlier, either through direct utilisation, 
of idle manpower or by larger sa\dngs, the target of doubling per capita national income can 
be achieved earlier. In judging the feasibility of attaining high rates of investment and saving 
in India, it is also essential to bear in mind that only a little over 2 per cent of the national 
income is absorbed b}* defence'expenditure. Considering the resources that some of the other 
countries had to divert to defence in periods of development— perhaps 10 per cent of the 
national income and often more — ^this must be regarded as a factor conducive to rapid 
det^lopment, provided conditions are • favourable in the future for maintaining this 
relatively low proportion. 


37. What has been said in qualification of investment estimates is also true by implication 
of the estimates regarding resources becoming at'ailable for consumption. As incomes 
increase, the whole pattern of consumption would change and so would inditidual and sodal 
valuations. In periods when the constituents of the national output are changing rapidly, 
the notion of a doubling of standards of living dees not bj* itself convej' an>’ precise picture. 
Doubling prr capita consumption does not, for instance, mean doubling oi ceieal consiunption. 
A rising standard of life is likely, in fact, to result in reduced per capita consumpuon of cereals, 
and a substitution of other foods, such as fituts and vegetables, eggs, etc. Raisin^ of nutri 
tional standards has to be an important aspect of development in India, but improtement m 
these standards cannot be gauged solely with reference to any particular itern^ or ite^ wi 
the food group. With extension of irrigation over large parts of the country, incr^in^ use^ 
fertilisersTand better seeds.'land the use of power for certain agricultural opwranon-, a 
pattern of intensive agriculture which prorides a more complete and balance ^ ^ , 

expected to evolve. Rising standards of living will also be characterised b; greater 
for the secondaity essentials of life like education 'and health lacilities, trate , e„tertjimn , 
etc, A doubling of consumption standards is, therefore, more a qu(^tion o p 

meeting ebangesjin the pattern of consumption and in social valuations than Oi ou g 

production pf its existing components. 
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38. In the calculations of investment and income given in the earlier paragraphs, it has 
been assumed, as a first approximation, that population will continue to grow over the next 
generation at the rate of if per cent per annum. This would mean that the population of the 
Indian Union at the end of 25 years from rlow would be of the order of 500 million. Tliis 
assumption might or might not be legitimate. Trends in population growth cannot be altered 
qmckly, and any reduction in birth rates may well be neutralised b}' a corresponding reduc- 
tion in death rates. On the other hand, with family planning on a nation-wide scale, there is 
no reason why the rate of grotvth cannot be brought down to, say, about i per cent per annum 
or even lower. The pressure of population in India is already so high that a reduction in the 
rate of growth must be regarded as a major desideratum. To some extent, improvement in 
living standards and more wide-spread education, especially among women, will themselves 
tend to lower the rate. But positive measures are also necessary for inculcation of the need 
and techmques of family planning. Elsewhere in this Report v.'e make recommendations in 
this regard. 

39. In view of all these considerations, we regard the rate of development indicated in 
the graph as not only the minimum that the community will have to aim at over the nc-xt few 
quinquenniums but as something which must be exceeded. With planned conservation and 
utilisation of resources, it should be possible to double per capita incomes in 20 years or so. 
Doubling national income per capita in this period is by no means an overambitious target. 
Yet the scale of effort that it calls for will be obvious from tlic broad calculations set forth 
above. This scale of effort can be secured only through organisational and institutional 
changes affecting several aspects of economic and social life, and beginnings in this direction 
have to be made even during the period of the First Five Year Plan. 

IV. Employment in Relation to Development 

40. There are one or two problems of particular importance and interest in the earlier 
stages of development to which we would like to refer briefly at this stage. The first is the 
problem of employment. In a country v/ith vast resen'es of unutilised manpower, the pro- 
blem of employment has two aspects in relation to development. There is, in the first place, 
the need to make the maximum use of idle labour for the purpose of development. Here it is 
not so much a question of providing employment at existing or higher real wages but rather 
one of effectively mobilising all the available resources at minimum social cost. The second 
aspect of the problem is that of increasing the productivity of labour so that larger cmplo\ ment 
can be provided at rising levels of real income. This is obviously linked to the whole question 
of capital accumulation and technical efficiency to which we have already referred. There 
may be, in the initial stages, an apparent conflict between the need for making the maximum 
use of idle manpower and the need for raising produaivity, but it is cssemial to recognise that, 
over a period, progress in one is apt to be checked by insufficient progress in n-gard to the other. 
In the initial stages of development, newly mobilised labour will not be able to contn utc 
significantly to total output and, therefore, larger money incomes will tend to exert pressure 
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on available supplies and cause sectional rises in prices TKis • 

redistribution of available suppHes leading prob^ly to a rise iJ 
newly enaployed and a fal in difreal incomi'of Zae ww": To^ 

eaent ^ch redistnbunon may be necessaiy and desirable, bnt there are obvious yLiJtotM 
particularly as the pressure is likely to be felt on commodities a-e foodminT ^ 

togher leveb of employment, it is neees^., therefore, to see that the newly mobilised lata " 

able to ^e total output. If Productivity oflabour cannot be increased in the short run an 

particularly If availability of bdsic essentials like foodgmins cannot be i^a^ed 
progra^e of fldl employment, designed primarily to put to work all idle labour, runs.theris 
of bre^mg down on account of excessive pressure of monej^ incomes on ai^ailable supplies. 1 
IS for this reason that we emphasise throughout this report the need for rehdng as far a 
possible on voluntary labour, and using money mainly as a means of attracting and organism 
such labour. In other words, the accent in these first few years of development has to be oi 
mobilisation of idle manpower, with as little increase in money incomes as possible, rathe 
than on full employment as such which, to have any meaning, should be able to provid 
higher money as well as real incomes all round. 


41. A programme of full employment, with assurance of at least the current level of real 
wages to the newly employed and with no reduction in the real usages of those already 
employed, can get into swing only as capital formation in the community goes up. During 
the period of the present Five Year Plan, considerable progress will have been made ir 
expanding irrigation, power, basic industries, transport and other sendees and these will 
protide, directly as well as indireedy, new avenues of employment. After the five year period 
the pattern of priorities may to some extent change, but since aggregate investment will be 
continually stepped up, employment opportunities will expand rapidly. Through progressive 
increase in irrigation facilities, the scope for double-cropping will be enlarged and seasonal 
unemployment wiU diminish. Rural electrification will open up prospects for the establish- 
ment not only of large scale but also of cottage, and small scale industries. As commodity 
production goes up, the scope for employment in services will also grow. There is at present 
a large measure of disguised unemployment in the spheres of services ; the tendency at first 
will be to eliminate this element of unemployment, but gradually the proportion of the total 
working force engaged in services will also begin to rise. The elimination of unemployment 
, in an under developed economy is by its nature a somewhat long-term problem which calls for 
steady -and persistent effort. In fact, development is, in a sense, but another name for 
employment opportunities. The larger the increase in national output aimed at, the greater 
must be the demand for labour, especially if care is taken to adopt labour-mtensive processes 
to the maximum extent possible. This means that expansion of employment opportumne. 
at rising levels of real income will proceed side by side with the dev elopment of the economy 
and, like the process of development itself, will become cumulativ e as soon as ere 
marked improvement in the technical equipment of the community. 

42. In the interim period there are likely to be difficulties of adjustment. In some cases 
there might appear a certain conflict between the need to reduce the social ewt o mamtam 
ing unemployed labour and the need to raise the productivity of labour. osomeexen. 
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mobilisation of idle manpower for the development programme will generate new monev 
incomes, ^vert larger quantities of essential commodities like foodgrains into the hands of 
those with the additional purchasing power, and thus create problems for those whose 
mcomes remain more or less fixed. In the nature of things there cannot be clear-cut solutions 
to these difficulties. Unemployment is not merely an economic problem, it is a social problem 
_involving human values and has to be approached from a broader view-point. In framing 
employment policy in relation to development, the following criteria need to be kept in mind ; 
(a) unemployed manpower should be drawn upon to the maximum for the development 
programme ; ( 6 ) money incomes in the initial stages should be e.xpanded as little as possible ; 
(c) capital formation should be speeded up and technical effidency improved so as to increase 
productivity of labour ; (d) the rate at which equipment in established indigenous industries, 
espedally those which employ large numbers, is allowed to be competed our and discarded 
must be adjusted so as to safeguard against excessive unemployment in the process of 
technological change ; and, lastly, (e) the distribution of capital in new lines should be 
planned keeping in view the need to increase employment opportunities in the short run as wcU 
as the larger pattern of development necessary for an expanding economy. 

43. A comprehensive development programme over a period of years along the lines 
outlined above will bring about a significant change in the occupational pattern of the country. 
At the rates of investment indicated it will become possible to divert, in stages, an increasing 
proportion of the annual increase in population to non-agricultural occupations. In a countri,’ 
in which even a moderate percentage increase in population means a large total to be found 
employment, the change in the over-all occupational pattern is likely to be slow at first. At 
the present rate of growth of population, the working force in the country goes up every' year 
by about i • 8 million per annum. On an average, factory industries like cotton textiles, sugar 
and cement would seem to require per worker capital equipment costing (at current prices) 
anything between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 8,000. Heavy industries like iron and steel, fertilisers and 
petroleum would probably involve capital investment of the order of Rs. 100,000 or more per 
employed person. Industries like ship-building, locomotive manufacturing, etc. are also 
highly capital-intensive. It will be seen from this that the possibilities of increasing employ- 
ment in large-scale manufacturing industries directly are limited, especially when the emphasis 
has to be on expanding producer-goods industries. For absorbing all, or a large proportion, 
of the increase in working population each year in non-agricultural occupations, reliance will 
have to be placed mainly on small scale and cottage industries involving comparatively small 
capital investment. If these industries are to afibrd employment at reasonable rates of wages, 
their technical efficiency will have to be increased and every effort will have to be made to 
see that the producer’s reward is not intercepted by middlemen. The scope for dc\ eloping and 
expanding these industries will increase further with the development of power, communica- 
tions and other ancillary facilities. Once the disguised unemployment in the tertiary' scaor 
(i. e., in services) is eliminated, every increase in commodity production— particularly m 
manufacturing industries— will lead to the absorption of a considerable part of the additional 
working force in transport, trade and other services. But, again, the stage when c.\pamion of 
services requiring less capital would absorb a growing population of the working force is likely 
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to come fairly late in the country’s'development. ' • In the immediate future thereW 

has to be concentrated primarily on Averting the increases in workincr population to Tj 

small-scale indusrtes and *e supporting services rather than on cha^gtat ™ 

the over^ occupational pattern. The change in occupational panem will no douMUoa-i 

perhaps faster than can be foreseen now-but this is not an end itself and should be regarded 

more as a corollary of development rather than as a direct objective. 


V. External Resources for Development 

44. Another problem to which we would refer is the role of foreign investment in relation 
to development. How much of the resources needed to raise national output and incomes 
should come from domestic effort and how much should come from external sources cannot 
of course, be determined in advance or on any a priori basis. Very much depends upon th-^ 
circumstances in which a country' is placed and upon the general conditions affecting the flow 
of capital from surplus countries. The United States, for instance, relied a great d^l in the 
initial stages of its development on foreign capital. This is probably explained by the shortage 
of manpower and the consequent hea\y capital investment required for opening up the conti- 
nent ; partly also it was conditioned by the policy of protection followed in the United States 
and the free movement of capital between countries w-hich characterised the nineteenth 
century. On the other hand, Japan depended very little on external resources ,• the State played 
an active part in financing industrial development and introducing new fonns of organisation 
needed for industrialisation. The; Soviet Union provides another instance of a coimtrj' which 
developed rapidly vith its own resources ; in this case it meant even greater hardship and 
sufiering than in Japan. That a plan of development today must, in the main, rely on domes- 
tic resources can hardly.be over-emphasised. In the first place, the conditions governing 
international investment are no longer what they were when some of the highly 
industrialised countries of today like the United States, Australia and Canada began their 
career of development. Secondl}", external assistance is acceptable only if it .carries with it 
no conditions explicit or implicit, which might affect even remotely the country’s ability to take 
an independent line in international affairs. There are also obvious risks in excessive reliance 
on foreign aid which depends on the domestic political situation in lending countries and 
which might be interrupted by any untoward international developments. And yet, extemd 
resources at strategic points and stages can be of so much assistance in a period of rapid 
development that it is desirable, consistently with other objectives, to create ' conditions 
favourable to their inflow. 

45. Priority will no doubt go to. such external investment as ^available from instimtiom 

organised on an international basis. The resources of such institutions are however te , 
and it would be short-sighted to exclude without good reason investment 0 un ^ rom 
advanced countries, either on an inter-govemmental basis or on the basis 0 negotia ons 
between individuals or corporations in the coimtries concerned. The tei^ an ^ con on 
on which foreign inv^estment may be received will of course have to be 1^ ® f ^ 

of the basic objectives of national policy and also in the light of the contri uuon 
proposed inv'estment will malce to development along lines accorded a hig pnonty 
countiy^’s development programme. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEVELOPMENT ; 

46. As will be seen from subsequent chapters, India has a programme of development 
larger than can be financed from the resources internally available. To a certain extent, the 
volume of domestic resources available for investment can be augmented through approp- 
riate fiscal and economic polic)^, through compulsoiy' savings, and through drawing on 
imutilised manpower. There will, however, still remain certain shortages which would tend 
to restrain the whole pace of development, and it is in meeting these that external resources 
can be of help. The precise role of external resources in relation to the first Five Year Plan 
is discussed in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER II 


OBJECTIVES, TECHNIQUES AND PRIORITIES IN PLANNING 

In detog the objectives, priorities and techniques of planning in India, it is necessan^ to 
be^ m i^d the scale and dimensions of the problem as outlined in the preceding chapter as 
weh as the basic values which must find expression in the economic and social pattern to be 
evoNed. It is no longer possible to think of development as a process merely of increasing the 
available^ supphes of material goods ; it is necessary to ensure that simultaneously a steady 
advance is made towards the realisation of wider objectives such as full employment and the 
removal of economic inequafities. Maximum production, full employment, the attainment 
of economic equality and sodal justice which constitute the accepted objectives of planning 
under present-day conditions are not really so many different ideas but a series of related aims 
[which the country must work for. None of these objectives can be pursued to the exclusion of 
others ; a plan of development must place balanced emphasis on aU of these. For instance, 
even the limited objective of increased production cannot be attained unless the wider objectives 
of social policy are constantly kept in mind and steadily pursued. On the other hand, equality 
and social justice will have little content unless the production potential of the community is 
substantially r^ed. Development, thus conceived, is a process which calls for effort and 
saciifice on the part of the entire body of citizens. For stich effort and sacrifice to come forth 
psycholo^cal conditions have to be created which provide an incentive for all to give of their 
best. 


iNSTITUnONAL AND STRUCTURAL FACTORS IN DEVELOPMENT 

2. Reference has been made in the previous chapter to the limited and partial development 
which the Indian economy has registered during the last few decades. Judged in terms of per 
capita incomes and standards of well-being, the economy has, on the whole, remained more or 
less stagnant. This is primarily because the basic conditions under which an economy can 
continuously expand have been lacWng. The impact of modem industrialism in the latter half 
of the 19th century was felt in this country ioitiaily through imports of machme-made goods 
from abroad which reacted adversely on the traditional patterns of economic life, but did not 
create the impulse for development along new lines. The transition that followed was characte- 
rised not by expansion ofindustryandadiversificationoftheleconomicstrucmrebutbyadecay 

of India’s traditional arts, crafts and industries, and by an increasing pressure of population 
on the land. This retrogression led to a decline in productirity per person engaged m 
agriculture, the adverse effects of which were perhaps softened to some extent by the shock- 
absorbing capacity of the old institution of the joint family. , The res^t was a contmuous 
increase in under-employment and the growth of an attitude of “pa^e^c contentmen on 
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part of the people. ^ In such an environment there could be little economic or social pro-rcss. 
Whatever su^luses might have been available in the system under these conditions \vcrc 
dnected to the purchase of imports, partly of better finished products from abroad and partly 
of equipment for the new transportation system designed primarily in the interests of foreign 
commerce. The responsibility for promoting modem commerce and industry^ came to be 
concentrated in the hands of certain classes in the urban areas, and up to the end of the 
nineteenth centuiy the only major large-scale industries which had taken root in the country 
were cotton and jute textiles. Little attention was paid to improvement of agriculture or 
to the needs of the rural areas. After the turn of the century and especially after W’orld W'ar 
I, it came to be recognised that without rapid industrialisation significant economic adiuncc was 
not possible. The inter-war_ period witnessed the establishment and growth of several indus- 
tries in the country. A more positive policy on the part of the Government and a chance 
in the terms of trade in favour of the producers of manufactured goods and against the 
primary producer in the period of the depression materially assisted capital formation in 
the industrial sector. There was, however, little overall economic improvement as conditions 
in the agricultural sector deteriorated sharply. 

3. The backwardness of the Indian economy is reflected in its unbalanced occupational 
stmeture. About 68 per cent of the working population is engaged in agriculture, about 14 
per cent in industry (large and small scale), some 8 per cent in trade and transport and the 
remaining 10 per cent in professions and services including domestic seri’icc. Even with tliis 
large proportion of the population engaged in agriculture, the country is not self-sufficient in 
food and raw materials for industry. Productivity per worker in organised industr}’, commerce 
and transport is about three times that in agriculture, but this sector of the economy has not 
been expanding rapidly enough to absorb the surplus population on the land. The large- 
scale underemployment in the rural areas which these conditions have given rise to constitutes 
a big economic and social problem. A change in the occupational pattern in the direction of 
greater employment in the industrial sector and in services is clearly necessary if the associated 
phenomena of mass poverty and tmemployment arc to be tackled effectively. 

4. It follows from all this that the problem is not merely one of making the existing 
economic institutions work more efficiently, or making small adjustments in them. What is 
needed is a transformation of the system so as to secure greater effidenej' as well as equality 
and justice. The central objective of planning is to create conditions i n whi ch li ving standard s 
are reasonably high and all citizens, men and women have full and equal opportunity Tor . 
growth and service. We have not only to build up a big productive machine— iliough this is 
nodouSFa'necessary condition of development — ^we have at the same time to improte hcaltli,| 
sanitation and education and create social conditions for vigorous cultural advance. Planning! 
must mean coordinated development in all these fields. 

5. In this task of securing simultaneous advance along several fronts, it would be 
unrealistic to hold out the hope that rapid and spectacular progress can be made in the initial 
period of planning. Within a limited period, there is always a measure of conflict between 
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one objective and another and, in the formulation of a Plan for a given period, it is necessari^ 
to proceed in terms, of priormes as between these objectives themselves laving more stress on 
some and less on others, ihis problem of balancing competing objectives is impHcit in all 
planning and the quality of a plan depends upon the soundness of its judgments regarding 
the relative emphasis on the various objectives. Only to the extent that the^Plan succeeds k 
striking a right balance can consistent policies be- formulated and puisued. There is, to beein 
with, the problem ox choosing, on the one hand, between a moderate increase in the standard 
of life in the near future with relatively small additions to capital equipment and, on tlie other, 
a substantial!}’' higher standard of life perhaps for the ne.xt generation at the cost of continued 
austerity and privation to the present generation in the interests of rapid capital fonnation. 
The implications of this choice have alread}’’ been discussed in the previous chapter. 


6. Secondly, wnile a fuller utilisation of the idle manpower in the country must be a major 
objective, and every effort must be made to create opportunities for work in the rural areas 
through improvements in agriculture, development of cottage and small-scale industries and 
extensive programmes of public works, especiall}- in the slack season, the lack of the necessary 
equipment and other materials needed for improving labour productivity limits the rate at 
which idle manpower can be absorbed. There is, under these conditions, the risk of creating 
or perpetuating pseudo-employment, which might result in a rise in mooe}’ incomes without 
a corresponding increase in the supply of the goods needed for sustaining the newly employed. 
The problem, as has been shown earlier, cannot be solved satisfactorily without a substantial 
increase in the productive equipment of the community, which, in turn, means more investment. 
While p lannin g for fuller emplojinent, it is also necessary to keep in mindke distinction 
between_a pattern of employment which can be sustained after the development process has 
gone some way and a pattern that has to sert'e for the transitional stage. Ri^dity of the 
occupational pattern is incompatible with rapid economic development. Steps must, 
tmdoubtedl}', be taken to ensure the fullest possible utilisation, in furtherance of develop- 
ment programmes, of labour power now running to waste, but the long-run objective must 
be to encourage rather than discourage the mobility of labour, geographical and occupational. 


The problem of unemployment among the educated middle classes in the urban areas 
is an instance of a failure of coordmation betvi’een the sy’stem of education and the needs of the 
economic sy’stem. As a proportion of the total population, the number of educated men and 
women in the>)untry’ is very smail, and there is^dearthkf trainedjpersonnel of the requisite 
quality in business and^industry as>ell as in public^administration. Unemplpyment among 
■the educated classes is to some extent a consequence of the excessive bias^ in the present 
educational system towards general literary education to the neglect of sp..cialised, techmcal 
and vocational training. To some extent, the difficulties experienced by educated young men 
in finding employ’ment are^traceable to a certain reluctance on their part to take on occupano^ 
which involve hard manui work or work in somewhat uncongenial surroundings 
cities or in rural areas. The problem has many facets. Unemployment amongst- highly 
qualified and tramed personnel^may, to some extent, be fiicuonal or tranritional in c j 

but it may also be due to a lack of adjustment between demand and supply of such specialised 
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personnel. Employment exchanges, closer contacts bcnvccn cduanional instiimio.ns n.nd 
emp oyersj private or government, and other devices to encourage a better adjustment between 
demand and supply can aUeviate the problem of middle class'” uncmplotment upto a'point. 
But a large and continued increase in the demand for educated men and women can come only 
from a quickened tempo of development in the economy. As planning proceeds, there wiii 
e demands for personnel with various types of qualifications and training and meanwhile it is 
necessar}' to take steps to diversify and reorientate the educational sj-stem in keeping with the 
needs of a developing economy, 

8. The derisions that have to be taken in regard to the reduction of economic inequalities 
■within a given period also involve a weighing of diverse considerations. XX'hilc it would be 
wrong in this sphere to think in static terms and to condone the existence or accentuation of 
sectional privileges, it is no less important to ensure a continuity of development without which, 
in fact, whatever measures, fiscal or other, might be adopted for promoting economic 
equality might only end up in dislocating production and even jeopardizing the prospects of 
ordered growth. 

9. There are risks in going too far or too fast in these matters, but tlic rislts of not moring 
fast enough are no less serious. The decision as to the measure of risk to be undertaken must 
turn primarily on an appraisal of the capacity of the community to hold together under the 
stress of major structural changes and of its various sections to maintain a higli standard of disci- 
pline and restraint while the niccssary adjustments arc taking place. 


Democratic Planning and the Role of the State 

10. The question of the techniques to be adopted for planning is linked up with the basic 
approach that a community decides to adopt for the realisation of its objeaives. It is possible 
to have a plan based on regime atation and on immediate measures for levelling down in the hope 
ultimately of being able to level up. It is possible to take tiic view that mass enthusiasm 
cannot be created e.xcept on the basis of reprisals against those classes wliicli have come to be 
associated in the public mind with the inequities and deficiencies of the old order. But tlic 
basic premise of democratic planning is that society can develop as an integral whole and that 
the position which particular classes occupy at any gis'cn time product of various historical 
forces for which no individual or class as such can be held responsible can be altered without 
reliance on class hatreds or the use of violence. The need is to secure iliai the ch.angc is 
effeaed quickly and it is the positive duty of the State to promote this through all the mi^urcs 
at its command. The success of such planning no doubt depends on the classes in ^sitions of 
power and privilege respecting the democratic system and apprcaating the rapid changes 
it calls for. 

11. It is clear that in the transformation of the economy that is caUed for the State sviU 
have 10 play the crucial role. Whcthcronc thinks of the problem of capital fomnation or of 
the introduction of new techniques or of the extension of social services or of the over-aU 
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re-alignment of the productive forces and class relationships within society, one comes 
inevitably to the conclusion that a rapid expansion of the economic and social 'responsibilities 
- of th.e State will alone be capable of satis^'ing the legitimate expectations of the people This 
need not involve complete nationalisation of the means of production or elimination of prirate 
agencies in agriculture or business and industry. ' It does mean, however, a progressive widen- 
ing of the public sector and a re-orientadon of the private sector to the neecS of a planned 
economy. ^ 

Relative Sh.ares of the Pcblic and Priv.ate Sectors in Ownershh- of Productive Capital 

12. We should like to emphasise here that, as far as the ownership of productive capital 
^sets (other than in agriculture, smaU-scale industry and transport, and in residential housing) 
is concerned, the share of the public sector is already large. The book value of gross fixed 
assets owned by the Central and State Governments, together with the working capital in the 
enterprises concerned, amomited to over Rs. 1,200 crores at the end of 1950-51 (as compared 
to about Rs. 875 crores at the end, of 1947-48). The distribution of these was roughly as 
follows - 

■ (Rs. crores) 


Railways • 837 

Irrigation works (including multi-purpose river valley projects) . . 230 

Communications and broadcasting 53 

Electricity undertakings 40 

Industries 44 

Civil -Ariation . . 10 

Ports' 8~ 

Central Tractor Organisation 5 __ 

Total . 1236 


The above ^timate excludes the investment in motor transport. Strictly speaking, 
accouPt should also be taken of the productive capital assets owned by port trusts, municipalities 
and other semi-public agencies which probabty amounted to well over Rs. 1000 crorK. 


13. -The value of productive capital assets in the private sector (again excluding agri- 
culture, small-scale industty^ and transport, and residential housing) in 1950 was not perhaps 
more than about Rs. 1500 crores. According to the Census of Manufactures for 1949 the net 
productive capital employed in twenty^-nine groups of factor}' industnes amounted to only 
about Rs. 510 crores ; for the factor}' industries not covered by the Census, as well as to allow 
•for depreciation (so as to make the estimates comparable with those for the public sector which 
■give the gross value), an additional pro'vision of Rs. 600 crores might be made. The break 
down of the estimate of the value of total productive capital in the private sector,, referred to 

above, would thus roughly be as follows : — ^ crores) 

Factory establishments . . . • • . • . • * • 

Plantations 


Electriaty rmdertakmgs 
Mines 

Shipping and Aviation 
Motor transport . 


Total 


70 

30 

32 

130 

4472 
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14. Thwe estimates are necessarily rough, and relate to historical and not rcphccmcnt 
value, which wdl be considerably higher in both cases, but they show iliat in tlie building up 
_ an mamtenance of basic services essential for organised industry, and to some oacni in indus- 
eve opment itself, the State has already been playing a not insignificant part. It also 
suggests that the productive capital in industry and in services essential to it is so small 
compared to the needs of the country that, in the further accumulation of it, tlic two sectors 
can well supplement each other and need not necessarily expand at the cx-pense of tlic one or 
the other. 


Relations Between the Public and the Private Sector 

15. In the industrial sphere, the respective roles of the State and of private enterprise have 
been enunciated in the Industrial Policy Statement of 1948. In terms of this Resolution, 
the principle of Government ownership and control has been accepted in rccard to a scement 
of the economy comprising arms and ammunition, atomic energ}’ and railways. It has also 
been stated that in regard to certain key industries like coal, iron and steel, aircraft manu- 
facture, ship-building, manufacture of telephone, telegraph and wireless apparatus, etc., the 
State is to be responsible for further expansion except to the extent that it considers the 
cooperation of private enterprise necessary for the purpose. In the rest of the industrial 
field the initiative for development and the responsibility for management will rest on private 
enterprise. Government have, however, the right to acquire any undertaking in the public 
interest and to intervene in cases where the conduct of industiy' under private enterprise is 
not satisfactory. 

16. The distinction between the pubh’c and the private sector is, it will be obscived, one of 
relative emphasis ,• private enterprise should have a public purpose and tlicrc is no such thing 
under present conditions as completely unregulated and free pri\'atc enterprise. Priratc 
enterprise functions within the conditions created largely by the State. Apart from the 
general protection that the State gives by way of the maintenance of law and order and the 
preservation of the sanctity of contracts, there arc various devices by which private enterprise 
derives support from the Government through general or special assistance by way of tariffs, 
fiscal concessions, and other direct assistance, the incidence of which is on the community at 
large. In fact, as the experience of recent years has shown, major c.xtcnsions of private enter- 
prise can rarely be undertaken e.xcept through the assistance of the State in one form or another. 
The concept of private enterprise, as, indeed, of private property, is undergoing rapid change, 
and the view that private enterprise can function only on the basis of unregulated profits is 
already an anachronism. The process of reorientation should and is certain to continue and 
gather speed, and the problem is to sec that the transition is smooth and orderly. Already, 
in certain spheres of industry, units owned publicly and units under private enterprise .arc 
functiomhg side by side. The points of interaction between private and public cnicrprisc 
are multiptying rapidly. In the maintenance of industrial peace and the promotion of a 
cooperative outlook benveen capital and labour, tlic State has necessarily to play a vital role. 
All these are indications that the priratc and the ^public sectors cannot be looked upon as 
anything like tu'o separate entities ; they arc and must function as parts of a single organism. 
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17. Agric^ture is traditionaUy a sphere in which the organisation of economic actim- 
centres around the individual, backed by the cooperation of the members of the family In 
a static subsistence economy this form of organisation was probably adequate to the limited 
purposes dien m ^dew. Under modem conditions, it is proving more and more inadequate 
Here, agam, whether we regard agriculture-and associated industries-as fallin- within the 
private sector or the public sector is more a matter of nomenclature than of sub^mce • for it 
IS almost impossible to secure the desired development in these fields ivithout a great deal of 
imnative and active assistance on the part of the State. Not only must the State assume the 
responsibfiity for providing the basic sciences such as irrigation, power, roads and communi- 
cation ; It must also undertake direct promotional work by providing finance, marketing, 
techmcal ad\dce and other assistance to; agriculture through appropriate agencies. If the 
State undertakes these responsibilites, this will rhean ■ certain obligations which the 
agriculturist will have to undertake. 


18. For the State to be in a position to discharge efficiently the varied responsibilities that 
it undertakes, ■ it is necessary that all producers, agricultural as well as non-agricultural, accept 
certain obligations. For instance, since the State has to guarantee a fair distribution of the 
limited supplies of food, the farming community has to make available to it on reasonable terms 
the necessary supplies for distribution to non-producers. For similar reasons controls 
might be necessary on essential consumer goods like cloth and basic producer goods like steel. 
In a planned economy, thus, the private producer has to work, in essence, as an agent for utilis- 
ing economically and to the best advantage of the community the productive resources at his 
disposal. 


Organisational Aspects of Economic Change 


19. Our conception of the public and the private sectors and the direction in which they 
ought to move is closely related to the problem of competing objectives we referred to earlier. 
This problem arises in an acute form in the early stages of planning mainly on account of 
deficiencies in organisation. The necessity for making a choice bem^een reducing inequaliti^ 
ofincome and raising the level of capital formation would nor, for instance, be so serious if 
there were available at hand alternative channels for effident mobilisation of resources. The 
limitations to a poHcy of full employment are similarly to a great extent on account of defia- 
endes in organisation in regard, on the one hand, to the supply and distribution of essenual 
commodities, and, on the other, to the possibifities of directly mobilising manpower The 
institutional changes that are now initiated have to be framed with two aims in 
progress as far as possible even within the period of the Plan towards the sod 0 jectiyes m 
view, and, second, to remove defidendes in organisation which wall make possible faster 

progress in the, future. 


20. In a country which is primarily agncultural and in which the pace o eve 
in other sectors depends to a great extent on progress in agriculture, the system onneis 
and management of land within which agricultural producers have to ncuon is 0 

of the highest significance, Large areas of the country have emerged only recen y om 
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of feudal organisation. Though a fair measure of progress has been made in rrotcaing 
the cultivator against intennediarics in land, money-lenders and traders, a great deal has still 
to e done in order to enable the cultivators to function as an efficient agent of produaion in 
command of a reasonable size of holding and with access to productive credit and other facili- 
ties^ such as supply of seeds and manures. The question of ownership of land has also a wider 
social aspect which makes the reorganisation of the agrarian sj’stcm a matter of prime national 
importance. Our detailed recommendations in respect of land poliev- to be followed in the 
period of Ae Plan have been set fonh later in this Report. The organisational changer, 
necessary in this sector do not relate merely to land ownership but cover a wider field 
including agricultural marketing and rural credit. The problem here is one of makinc a 
simultaneous advance along several lines and this, as wc have emphasised elsewhere, involves a 
strengthening of the co-operative form of organisation for purposes of markcu'ng, credit and 
production. 


21. In the development of countries like the United Kingdom, trade and banking pkayed 
a great pan in mobilising resources for development. Alercantilc profits, in fact, were the main 
source of funds for industrial expansion, while the groivth of commercial banlts provided the 
necessary working capital. Apart from the faa that there were special historical circum- 
stances which favoured the accumulation of large profits from commerce in the initial stages 
of economic development in many of these countries, these means of promoting opiial 
formation are not consistent with our other objectives. The axpansion of trade has, under 
our conditions, to be regarded as ancillary to agricultural and industrial development rather 
than as an initiating impulse in itself. In faa, in view of the urgent needs for investment 
in basic development, diversion of investment on any large scale to trade must be viewed .as 
a misdireaion of resources. Similarly, banking dcs'clopmcnt and provision of credit facilities 
in an under-developed country raise special problems. To these wc shall return presently. 

22, The distributive system needs special attention under planning. In an economy 
subsisting on small commodity surpluses scattered widely, there is a tcndcncs’ for capital to 
flow into trade in preference to production. Apart from the opponunitics which a Itxjsdy - 
knit economic organisation gives for small trading establishments to spread themselves over 
extended lines of distribution, investment of capital in speculative trade gives better returns 
ihan in almost any other seaor. The former may be regarded as another m.tnifcstation of 
under-employment but the latter is apt to become an obstacle to development. From the 
larger point of view of controlling relative prices and profitability' as also for gaining control 
over the economy at strategic points, state trading at the wholesale level in respea of 
seleaed commodities could be used as a potent instrument of planning. In a system in 
which profits from produaion are closely linked to marketability of the produa go\ emment 
operation of the distributive system at seleaed points is, prima fade, capable of producing 
even better results than direct control over produaion. The cost of living of the large majo. ity 
of the people depends, for instance, on a relatively few commodities like foodgrains, dotfi, 
sugar, kerosene and salt. Through state trading in these commodities, it would be possible 
to operate direaly on the cost of living and to aim at a rate of development which would 
otherwise be difficult. Public enterprise in the field of distributive trades, is however, likely 
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to raise complex organisational problems. Our knowledge of the present distributive mecha 
nism. Its composition and structure and the way the various links in the sj^stem are related 
IS at present inadequate, and it is tberefore difficult to visualise fully the administrative problems 
involved. But the direction in which we have to move is clear, and a beginning has to be 
made during the period of the Plan. Before decisions can be taken, there is need for clearine 
up the factual position regarding the amount of capital involved, the profit margins cosK 
of operation, the number of people employed, and related aspects of the question A Census 
of Distribution designed to throw hght on these crucial aspects and covering a few selected 
commodities in the first instance would be of value in this context. 

^ 3 " The limitations and deficiencies of organisational structure from the point of view 
■ofeconomic change can be made good, not' -necessarily by displacing private agencies but 
through supplementing them. Our conception of the private sector comprises not only 
individual and corporate but also co-operative forms of organisation with special emphasis 
on the lak. It includes the vast fields of primaiy production, of cottage and small scale 
industries, of marketing of agricultural produce, of residential housing and of wholesale 
and retail trade in which there is scope for rapid expansion of cooperative enterprise. The 
extension of the cooperative form of organisation to these varied activities has hardly been 
initiated in this coxmtiy, but it appears certain that such extension holds out promise of 
securing the best results by way of increased production, the reduction of rent and profit 
margins, and the building up of investible suipliises in the economy. If planning is to avoid 
excessive centralisation and bureaucratic control and is, at the same time, to hold in check the 
self-centered, acquisitive instincts of the individual producer or trader working for himself, 
the encouragement of cooperative enterprise must be given the highest priority. We should 
like to stress in particular the importance we attach to the progressive socialisation of agri- 
cultural marketing and of processing industries in the rural areas through the agency of 
cooperatives.. The problems arising in this connection and the ways^ and means by which 
the State is to foster such development are referred to in appropriate contexts in the later 
chapters of this Report. - - 


Allocation of Resources and Price Policy 
24. The ratso/i d’etre of a planned economy is the fullest mobilisation of av^ble 

resources and' their allocation so as to secure optimum results. The problem of how this has 

to be brought about when the economy fiinctions partly through private enterprise motivate 
by profit expectations and partly through Government ownership and (feection deserves c^e 
fill consideration. For the private sector, the prevmling price relationships are the prune 
factor in determining resource allocations. In the public sector, the direction 0 mvesmen 
need not^ always and necessarily be guided by the profit-and-loss calculm. Neve e ess, 
the relation between costs and returns even in the public sector has to be judge , at east as 
a first approximation, in terms of market prices. It follows that the maintenance 0 a 
ture of prices which brings about an allocation of resources in conformity with t e targ 
defined in the' Plan must be the consistent aim of economic policy. 
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±5. Over a longer period, and particularly in a period of rapid development, the structure 
o prices is bound to change. Even the level of prices is likely to go up. But such changes 
must as far as possible keep in step with improvement in the level of incomes as well as with 
shifts in their distribution ; if they move in advance, they are likely to cause considerable 
hardships and lead to results which are the negation of our objectives, 

26. Price polic}', being partly a problem of allocation of resources and partly a question of 
ensuring reasonable equality of sacrifice among the different sections of the people, requires 
financial as weU as physical controls. In the early stages, a development plan necessarily 
increases m.oney incomes more rapidly than production. If these incomes are allowed to raise 
current consumption expenditures, they act immediately on prices, especially of articles like 
food which are in short supply. Such price inflation distorts the relationship between 
sectional price levels and encourages a diversion of productive resources to purposes which 
militate against the requirements of development. If continued for a long time, it generates 
economic instability and social unrest. To the extent that idle manpower and other resour- 
ces can be used productively without any significant generation of additional money incomes, 
the inflation potential of a development programme can be minimised at the verj' start. But, 
to the extent that money incomes rise, the problem of holding inflationary pressures in check 
has to be faced. 

27. Monetary and credit policy is a powerful instrument for securing the desired result, 
During the war and in the years immediately following, credit policy as an instrument of over 
all economic control had fallen into the background, but in recent years there has been a gene* 
ral tendency to revive its use. That credit control can exercise a healthy restraining influence 
on speculation and can assist in bringing about a better balance between aggregate demand 
and aggregate supply has been demonstrated by the distinct improvement in the price situation 
in the country^ since the raising of the bank rate and the adoption of a tighter credit policy by 
the Reserve Bank in November, 1951. The downward trend in prices in India had started 
before the announcement of this new policy, and it is evident that international factors have 
also greatly influenced the course of domestic prices. Nevertheless the credit and financial 
policy of the Government have been a significant factor in the situation. About the middle 
of 1951J the index of wholesale prices was around 450 ; it went down to 367 in May, 1952, 
and has, of late, been around 390. The cost-of-living indices have not shown a comparable 
faU, and it cannot be said that the fall in wholesale prices warrants any relaxation of vigflance 
and caution in the matter of overall price policy. Effective credit control must therefore 
remain an essential instrument for regulation of investment and business activity. 

Working Capital Requirements and Organisation of the Credit System 

28. Having emphasized the role of credit policy in keeping the economy on an even level 
we should like to refer also to another, somewhat different and more long-range, aspect of the 
matter in relation to developmental planning. A persistent upward trend in production and 
trade cannot be sustained without an expansion in the supply of money and credit. Over a 
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without geneiatmg rfanoniuy prosaures. n,e bxg, cmjit needs of apiadmre and of 
ffldustiy, ^ecndly of cottage and amaU scale industries, cannot be met «cept th^i a 
network of credit institutions which will mobilise sarings in the rumi areas and dhbume credit 
on a large s^e to pioductire enteiprises, inditidnal, cooperatire or joint-stock. 1„ this 
processor development, the encouragement oflarger satings from cuirent income and of 
a productive use of Ihem in place of mere hoarding wfll have to play the major part. But 
at the .same time, judicious credit creation somewhat in anticipation of the increase in produc- 
tion and the availabiHQ' of genuine sa^dngshasalsoaparttoplay, for it is conceivable that 
without this land of an initial push, the upward process may not start at all or fail to 

gather momentum. The overall credit po'lic}^ to be followed by the central bank in an under 
developed country hunching upon a process of development has, therefore, to be adapted to 
these requirements. 


29. There is no doubt that the Reserv^e Bank of India, which is a nationalised institution, 
vnll play its appropriate part in furthering economic development along agreed lines. The 
Bank has succeeded in bringing the organised sector of the money market well under its control. 
It has recently irutiated measures for the development of a bill market in India which will impart 
greater elasticity to the credit sj^em. The Bank is also playing a more active role in the 
provision of rural finance and is devoting special attention to the problem of promoting 
banldng development in parts of the countryin which it has hitherto been lacking. These 
developments will strengthen the credit s}"stem rtmterially. Under the Banking Companies 
Act, the Reser\'e Bank has wide powers for regulation and supen^ision of the credit policy 
of banks. More than these legal powers, it is, we feel, the moral prestige of the Reserve Bank 
and the close understanding between its management and the management of private banks 
that is of special importance in the alignment of the banking system to the needs of a planned 


economy. , 

30. The process of economic development, once started, will make new demands on the 
banking system, and this may necessitate changes in organisation and structure. Central bank- 
ing in a planned" economy can hardly be confined to the regulation of the overall supply of credit 
or to a somewhat negative regulation ofthe flow of bank credit. It would have to take on a 
direct and active role^ firstly, in creating or helping to create the machinery needed for 
financing developmental activities all over the country and, secondly, in ensuring that the finance 
av'ailable flows in the directions intended. For the successful fulfilment of the Plan it rnay 
become necessary to direct special credit facilities to certain lines of high priority. Banking 
development, through the normal incentives of private banking, is apt to be a slow procefe, 
particularly in a country in which deposit banldng and the use of cheques is likelj to take 
foot onl v’^ slowly aihong the masses of the people.* In this field, the profit motiv e mty st^d_ 



iiereisaniriherentbissiiifavcmroiiecnonsofthepop’iilauoii'wiioareianmiwr ^ ^ this the 

i reasooHbly high proportion of loans and advances to be maintained on the same c^h has . t-rtEnce collection of 
r.,™ BlsnTendstobein the first instmce couecncnci 



53its rather than listribution of credit for productive purposes. Where mere is a 
pre-esisting savings to be tapped, Ihisprocess will soon leadto the normal lo-’ns^policy in 

bankcreditjih backward areas, however, theinitial start may have to be given through a more aca po <7 

respect of productive credit. 
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intheway Of Ae extension of credit facilities to sections of the population which need them 
for rapid development. The proper discharge of its fiinctionsby the banking system will neces- 
sitateits operation more and more in the light of the priorities for development indicated in 
the Pian and less and less in terms of returns on capital. The banking system-and in fact the 
whole mechanism of finance including insurance, the stock exchanges and other institutions 
concerned with investment— wiU thus have to be fitted increasingly into the scheme of 
development visualised for the economy as a whole ; for, it is only thus that the process of 
mobilising savings and of utilising them to the best advantage becomes socially purposive. 


Fiscal Policy as an Instrument of Planning 

31. Allied to the problem of credit policy is the question of fiscal policy in relation to 
planning. With the continuous expansion of Government functions and the increase in public 
expendimre this necessitates, fiscal policy may be said to be of even greater significance for 
influencing the volume'and direction of economic activity. In the U. K., for instance. 
Government’s total expenditure amounts to about 40 per cent of aggregate national 
expenditure ; in the U. S. A. and in Canada, it works out at about 25 per cent ; and, in 
Australia it is about 30 per cent. These high proportions are, of course, a reflection of the 
large transfers from the public to the private sector through social insurance schemes and 
servicing of pubUc debt. In India, the corresponding figure is at present of the order of 7 or 8 
per cent, and this will inevitably rise rapidly as development proceeds. The process of 
development has always inflationary possibilities, and it is necessary, if development is to be 
orderly and its incidence not unfair to those classes whose incomes are relatively fixed, -that 
the accent of fiscal policy must throughout be on minimising inflationary pressures. 

32. This vital consideration has been given due weight in determining the over-all target 
of development expenditure in the first Five Year Plan. At this level of expenditure, it has not 
been possible to provide finance for several projects which, on a longer view, must be taken 
up for execution. There is , of course, no way of expanding the size of the Plan except by 
increasing the resources available to the public sector. It is necessary also at the same time 
to see that the level of expenditure in the public sector and the devices used for finding the 
needed resourcess are not such as to react too adversely on the private sector, the development 
plans of which are of equal significance from the point of view of the community’s interests. 
To mention this limitation on our present effort is, however, only to underline the need for a 
bolder policy in the future. The investment expenditure which, in the last analysis, a 
community can undertake depends, apart from whatever external resources may become 
available, upon the rate at which it can step up its savings; for, the problem is not just one 
of diverting investment from the private to the public sector, but of increasing the total. 

33. An increase in aggregate investment implies, as stated earlier, a postponement in 
increases in the standard of living to the maximum extent possible, and fiscal policy is a major 
device for bringing about this result. Fiscal poHcy has at the same time to aim at a reduction 
in inequalities of income and wealth. There is clearly far more scope for cuttmg down 
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consumption expenditure in the higher income groups than for tightening of the b«lt in the 
lower mcome ranges, ihe common man has, undoubtedly, to phy his nar* 
todopmem but, on grounds of economic as rceU as social poiic,-, the more 
tave to contnbute m proportion to their capacitj- to pay. The quesUon is horr this 

«»»»** 

comumptron. Tnere ^ need for balancmgrhe advantages of a greater equality of incomes 
^d wealth agamst 4 e msadvantage of a possible faU in private savings and capital formation 
This considerauonhas special reference to the problem of the immediate future but granted 
the basic assumptions of a planned economy, it cannot, over a period, be allowed to come in 

the way eitherofa progressive reduction of inequaUties of income and wealth or of rapid 
capital formation. ^ 


34,^ The reasoning that direct taxes are apt to reduce savings rather than consumption 
expenditure and hence detrimental to capital formation is abo valid only upto a point. In 
a system in which public investment has to play an active role, it is of secondary' importance 
whether resources are transferred to the State in the form of taxes (in which case it would add 
to the savings of the State avaikbie for investment) or in the form nf loans out of prirate savings 
provided there is agreement on the priorities attached to the investment on public account. 
The real issue which affects both direct and indirect taxes equally is whether taxation is so 
high as to affea ad\^rsely the incentive to produce. . . Indirea taxation which increases costs of 
living could also be a disincentive. In this respect, an economy geared to rapid development 
calls for changes in the traditional attitude to reward for work. It is not without significance 
that forms of direct taxation which are today considered as the minimum essential in a modem 
society were in the initial stages regarded as inimical to progress. Similarly, though indirect 
"taxation is generally regarded as regressive and somewhat unMr, the trend in countries which 
have moved rapidly towards greater equality of incomes has been for the share of indirect 
taxation to grow. In part, therefore, the problem is_one of psychoiogicai adaptation to the 
changing needs of the times and in part a question of whether alternative institutional 
arrangements can be made quickly enough to compensate for loss of incentive in certain 

strata of society. 


35. The Jink-up between inequalities of income and capital formation in the early stages 
of modem economic development in countries like^Britain was due to a combination of circums- 
tances in which the promotional and managerial abilities of a pamcular class had a dirett part 
to play in initiating innovations, evolving new techniques of production and applying them on 
a commercial scale. The pioneers in the field of development had relatively few avenues o^h 
to them for luxurious living. A large proportion of the high mcomes they received was thus . 
ploughed back into industry thereby providing the basis for further expanjonpf the economy. 
Conspicuous consumption is a later phenomenon, and while it may have a place m rich 
countries where rapid expansion of consumption in all directions is in a way essen to 
maintenance of a high level of economic activit}’', it is seriously detrimen m e con om 
of an underdeveloped country. Though the resources which sue cons^p on ^ y 

diverts away from capital formation may be small, knot only creates content in e. 

community but also indirectly discourages sa\Tng in the economy as a w ° ^ ^ nnWir* 

processor wasteful emulation. It is evident that in a planned economy m ^ c ^ , 
seaor takes over progressively the promotional and managerial functions necessary or 
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merit, neither large inequalities of income nor higher consumption standards for particular 
classes can be justified. 

^ 36. Death duties are an important equaliser of incomes and wealth. They are a le\7 on 
capital which does not have the same adverse psychological effects as other capital levies. 
They are capable, over a period, of reducing inequalities to an extent that only a violent upset of 
the system can achieve if the elimination of inequalities of income and wealth is made an 
unmediate objective. Death duties are now an integral part of the system of taxation in 
adranced countries and they are levied in several underdeveloped countries as well. The rates 
of death duty in the U. K. are as high as 50 per cent and over, on estates above ;(jioo,ooo and 
they go up to 80 per cent on estates valued at over £1,000,000. The efficadj' of death duties 
for correcting inequalities will depend, apart from the rates charged, the limit of exemption, 
the extent of evasion, etc., on the extent to which checks are -placed on individuals earning 
large incomes and accumulating wealth between successive capital transfers. With a liigh 
rate of progression in income tax rates and a structure of controls to regulate relative prices 
and profits, death duties can make a significant contribution towards reduction of inequalities. 

Sources of Savings in the Economy 

37. There are at present three main sources of savings: savings by private individuals 
(that is, personal savings), savings by corporations, and public savings (or surpluses in the pub- 
lic sector). In countries like the U. K. and U. S. A., the role of personal savings as a source of 
finance for development is no longer as important as it was in the early stages of development. 
Corporate savings provide in these countries a considerable part of the finance needed; in the U. 
K. public savings, i.e., surpluses from taxation and from the receipts of commercial enterprises 
owned by Government, are an important source for financing investment. Corporate savings 
come ultimately from profits; they represent a ploughing back of the funds that would other- 
wise have gone into the hands of the shareholders. To a certain extent, this is a desirable line 
of development, and it is proper to encourage capital formation in the private sector through 
differential taxation of distributed and undistributed profits. The limitation of this approach, 
however, is that it leads in the long run to a concenuntion of economic power in the hands of 
these corporations, and, through them, in the hands of a few people who happen to have a 
controlling interest in them. In a country like the United States, a country of corporations 
par excellence, it has been found difficult in practice to curb the monopoly power of these 
corporations in spite of anti-trust laws. In the pattern of development we envisage for India, 
it will, therefore, be necessary to lay more stress on cooperative rather than corporate savings. 
The cooperative form of organisation is capable of yielding the advantages of corporate 
enterprise without some of its disadvantages. It is a form of organisation capable of attracting 
the small man, and members of cooperatives are likely to see easily the benefits that would 
accrue to them by devoting a substantial part of their current surpluses to investment. The 
encouragement of the cooperative form of enterprise in all fields of activity, in agriculture, 
in trade, in finance, in marketing and in industry must, therefore, become a prime objective 
of Government policy. 

. 38. And, finally, the State must itself raise, to the extent possible, through taxation, 
through loans and through surpluses earned on State enterprises a considerable proportion of 
the savings needed. In other words, public savings, as distinguished from private savings. 
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pereonalor corporate, must be developed steadily. The financing of invekment through 
sodd ’’ “ “ “ ” “-“onance accept^ 


Prices, Production and Controls 

39 . Prices are a resultant of al the varied forces acting on the economy from tvidun as weU 
as from witho-jt, and there is almost no aspect of governmental poUcy which does not in one 
way or anomer react on pnces. Export-and-import policy, for instance, has a direct beiine on 
relative prices and profitabifity. Control and regulation of'exports and imports, and in the 
case of certain select commodities state trading, are necessary not only from the point of view of 
utilising to the best advantage the liimted foreign exchange resources available but also for 
securing an aUocation of the productive resources of the country in line with the lareets 
defined in the Plan. ® 


40. Increase in output, through fuller utilisation of capacity, through improvement in 
technical and managerial efiBciency or through harder and more sustained work all round is 
basically the answer to inflationary pressures, and this would be a far better way of bringing 
supply and demand into equilibrium than some of the other devices which, wJiile doing good, 
have also a somewhat depressing effect on the economy. But since, in the short period, there 
are limits to the increase in output that can be secured, there is need for making appropriate 
use of the other devices also. 


41. A major problem in this connection is the role of controls in a planned economy. 
This is a subject which has many aspects and it is possible in this field to fall into a doctrinaire 
approach which, however sound on abstract theoretical considerations, may prove unworkable 
in practice. On the other hand, an excessive elasticity of approach to this question may lead to 
a negation of planning itself. To some extent, over-all controls through fiscal, monetary’- and 
commercial policj' can influence the allocation of resources, but physical controls are also 
necessary. Given the faa that, in the initial stages of development it is the excessive pressure on 
a few commodities which tend to limit the rate of progress, the extent to which physical controls 
are needed to supplement financial controls may even be regarded as a measure of the utilisation 
that is being made of surplus resources (like manpower) in the system. The targets of production 
defined in a plan cannot also be achieved unless a structure of relative prices favouring the 
desired allocation of resources is maintained. The working of controls during and since the 
war has demonstrated clearly that if production in a particular line, say, foodgrains, has to be 
increased, the necessary incentive for the producer cannot be created unless the prices of alter- 
native crops are controlled. In an economy which starts.from a low level of output, increases 
in set^eral lines of production will be found necessary. A simultaneous increase in production 
in all lines is not possible by merely raising the money reward for work. In the case of certain 
key commodities, it may be necessary to keep down their prices in order to obviate the need for 
price rises in several industries which use these commodities. To make this policy effective, 
controls on production and on movement and physical allocations to consumers become 
inescapable. 
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, ^ 42. Controk in a word are the means fay which Government maintains a balance between 
various sectional interests. Under certain drcumstances the accent may be on the m^tenance 
of certain price ceilings, and through these of the real purchasing power of the incomes accruing 
to certain classes. Under other conditions, the enforcement of minimum prices might 
be a necessary coroUarj' to a policy of ensuring a reasonable rate of return on effort in certain 
lines of economic activity. Viewed in the proper perspective, controls are but another aspect 
of the problem of incentives, for to the extent that controls limit the freedom of action on the 
part of certain classes, they provide correspondingly an incentive to certain others and the 
practical problem is always to balance the loss of satisfaction in one case against the gain in the 
other. For one to ask for fuller employment and more rapid development and at the same time 
to object to controls is obviously to support two contradictory objectives. 

43. Most of the opposition to controls comes, however, from dissatisfaction with the 
working of particular controls. It must be recognised that controls ineffectively or ineffidentl}’ 
administered may do harm rather than good. It is also true that so long as the public regards 
controls as so many hindrances to be circumvented if possible, to be put up with otherwise, 
there will be resentment against controls. To a great exent this is a question of creating the 
right atmosphere by explaining to the public the relationship between controls and the rate of 
economic progress that the country can achieve. From this point of view it is an essential 
condition that the rationale of each control is made clear to the public and the rights and obliga- 
tions of the parties affected defined in a manner which leaves little scope for doubt as to what is 
expected of the public and where redress can be had in case of any grievance. It is also vital to 
the success of controls to make the necessary adjustments in their working from lime to time as 
the conditions governing the supply and demand of the commodities in question change. 
But, here again, whatever changes are made must accord with the objectives in view and 
should not throw in doubt the basis of the entire policy. 

44. The difficulties of administering an extensive system of controls in an economy organised 
by and large in small units cannot be under-rated. Methods adopted successfully in other 
countries are not directly applicable to India. Effectiveness of controls under these conditions 
can be ensured only through control at strategic points and through encouraging producers’ 
and consumers’ organisations which will help to make the actual operation of controls smoother, 
less irksome and more efficient. 


The Pattern of Priorities 

45. It will be seen from the above that the priorities in planning and the relative emphasis 
as between objectives are conditioned to a great extent by the techniques that can be used with- 
in a given period for attaining the objectives, and the techniques to be chosen are, m turn, 
influenced by the objectives in view. Once the decisions in regard to these are taken, the 
question arises as to priorities as between the different lines of expenditure to be undertaken. 
Given, in other words, the investment outlay to be undertaken on a consideration of the relative 
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wei^ts to be attached to the A-arious competing objectives and of the techniques to be 
empl03-ed, the task before the planning authority is to determme the pattern of investment for 
me period in riew. The demands of the economy for de%-eIopment are so large and so press- 
ing that great care has to be taken in allocating the limited resources available. When one 
viey?s development as a process over a period of years, there is no sector of the economy in 
wMch a large increase in investment would not be justified, in fact, it would be inescapable. 
Within a limited time horizon, however, the problem assumes a different aspea ; first things 
hat e to come first. It follows that the conception of priorities over a period has to be a 
dynamic on^ the emphasis as between different sectors shifting as development in those 
taken up initially prepares the ground for development in others. 

46. For the immediate five year period, agriculture, including irrigation and power, 
must in our view nave the topmost priority. For one thing, this emphasis is indicated by the 
need to complete projects in hand. But, further, we are convinced that without a substantial 
increase in the production of food and of raw materials needed for industiy, it would be 
impossible to stistain a higher tempo of industrial development. In an under developed econo- 
my with low vields in agriculture, there is of course no real conflict between agriculmral and 
industrial development. One cannot go far without the other ; the two are complementaiy. 
It is necessary, howev^er, on economic as well as on other grounds, first of all to strengthen 
the economy at the base and to create conditions of sufficiency and even plenitude in respect of 
food and raw materials. These are the wherewithals for further development. Japan, for 
instance, increased its agricultural production by 80 per cent in a generation and still 
required large scale imports of food and raw materials. Britain, which in the earlier stages of 
development was in a strong position because of the earlier revolution that had taken place 
in farming practices and techniques, also .emerged at the end of the process an importer of 
food and raw materials. Countries which start the process of development at this stage must 
as far as possible look for sources of suppl}' of the necessary food and raw materials within 
their own borders. In India, with its varied resources, conditions are favourable for secur- 
ing a balanced pattern of development. The creation of a sizeable surplus in the agricultur- 
al sector andmobilLzation of the same for sustaining increased emplojment in other sectors is 
fundamental to development as the experience of the U.S.S.R. in the twenties and thirties 
shows. 


47. The high priority given in the investment programme of the public sector to the 
improvement of agriculture limits inevitably the investment which the State can itself under- 
take in industries^ especially large scale industries. Progress in this field would, 
at this stage depend to a great extent on effort in the private sector. The State m this mmal,. 
period has to concentrate on the provision of basic services like power an ^ transportation. e 
State has also special responsibilitj^ for developing k^’ industnes like iron and steel, h^vy 
chemicals, manufacture of electrical equipment and the lik^ without wnich m the modem 
world continued development is impossible. In these fields it is nec^sa^ to antiapa e o 
extent the nature of the demands that will be made on them over a air^ ong P ’ ’ 

in these cases supply must come first for demand itself to develop at e ^ ' 

initial investment necessar3^ for the development of such enterpmes is g P 

construction fairly long. A beginning in these directions has therefore to be made from the 

very start. 


OBJECTIVES, TECHNIQUES AND PRIORITIES HI PLANNING i 

48. To the extent that the accent of the plan is on increasing production, the limitation of 
resources available would restrict the scope for expanding social services. And yet, it is obvious 
that no plan can succeed unless it “inv^ts” in the improvement of the human material. Even 
from the point of view of increasing production, social services like education, technical training 
and health bring in significant returns. Considerable advance in these directions can be 
made if the necessary urge to improvement is created among the people. The problem is 
partly psychological. There is also large scope in this field for direct community effort. The 
spread of literacy among the rural people, for example, can be secured by the literates in the 
community' volunteering their services for carrying through a mass campaign for liquidation of 
illiteracy. The improvement of public health is often a matter of imparting elementary know- 
ledge regarding sanitation and hygiene. Technical training is vital not only, for the process 
of development itself but also for correcting the present bias in education wliich is responsible 
for unemployment in certain sections. In this respect, adequate provision for the finance 
needed must be made in the plan. At the same time, means must be found for stimulating 
among the people widespread interest in the application of modern technology' to the many 
small problems familiar to them in ordinaiy life. 

49. In view of the large unutilised and under-utilized resources in the system, schemes 
for mobilising local effort for local development have to receive high priority. It is schemes of 
this ty'pe spread all over the country, more than major development projects, which arc likely 
to activise these resources. Their contribution to the improvement of living conditions, small 
though it might appear at first, would in the aggregate and in terms of their cumulative psycholo- 
gical effects be more than proportionate to the initial investment involved. Programmes of 
community development based on this principle and aiming at an intensive all-round develop- 
ment of selected areas are of special value from this point of view. 
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ASSESSMENT OF RESOURCES 

The Five Year Plan outlined in the next chapter relates directly to the pubUc sector but 
has in view a programme of development for the entire economy. In the public sector are 
included the development programmes of the Central and State Governments and also of the 
commercial enterprises owned by them*. The private sector covers the rest of the economy 
including corporate and cooperative institutions as weH as small enterprises throughout the 
countr3^ in agriculture, industry, transport and finance. \VhUe the initiative for development in 
defined fields as well as the responsibility^ for coordinating the development programmes in the 
entire economy wiU He with the State, private initiative and effort have also a si Jiificant part to 
play in the process of development. The development expenditure in the Plan referred to as 
such in this Report has to be related to the resources ar^able to the public seaor, but these 
have also to be linked up with the needs and resources of the private sector. There is, in other 
words, a single pool of investible resources on which the prii'ate and the public Sectors have to 
draw. The problem is not merely to find resources for the pubHc sector but to enlarge protTes- 
sively the size of the common pool and to see that the total thus available is allocated between 
the tn'O sectors in terms of agreed priorities. 

2. The Five Year Plan as it is now being presented, involves an outlay of about Rs. 2069 
crores by the Central and State Governments over the period 1951-56. On present calculations 
the normal revenue and capital receipts of pubHc authorities, including loans and grants received 
upto now from abroad, are expected to finance about RS.-1414 crores of this expenditure. 
Deficit financing in the pubHc sector — of which more wiH be said later — cannot at this stage be 
visuaHsed in e.xcess of about Rs. 290 crores. There is thus still left a gap of Rs. 365 crores 
which can be met only from e.xternal sources or, in the absenceofit,byadditionalmeasuresof 
internal taxation and borrowing or by further deficit financing. 

3. It is clear that external resources are necessary in the early stages of development and 
that they could be a significant faaor in' eUminating bottlenecks and in helping to avoid dis- 
locations which may have far-reaching consequences. In the conditions in which the country 
is placed today, however, a programme with relatively modest targets cannot be made infle.xibly 
conditional on the availabiHty of external resources. Dev’elopment is a process in which once 
certain m^in lines of work have been commenced, supplementary investments have also to be 
undertaken. Thus there develops in stages a rate of expansion which cannot be slowed down 
without serious repercussions. 


*5txictlv speaking, public seaor should cover also municip^ corporations andothaioraUuthQrides ,ithasnot 

been possible, however, to include their development programmes in the present hive t ri - 
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assessment of resources 

, outlay on development by the Central and State Governments in 1950-51, the 

i base year for our calculations, was about Rs. 232 crores. The development expenditure in 
I 1951 52 - has been tentatively estimated at Rs. 285 crores. The budgeted outlay for the 
second year of the Plan is Rs. 346 crores. In I 953 ~ 54 j by when the expenditure on many of 
I the projects in hand will have reached their peak levels, the total will exceed Rs. 400 crores. If 
■ external ^sistance is not forthcoming to the extent necessary there will undoubtedly be scope, 
; for marginal adjustments, but a planned outlay of the order of Rs. 2069 crores over the five- 
year period is necessary for maintaining the rate of growth of development expenditure visual- 
ised by us. The need for attaining a rate of investment in this period which could form the 
^ basis of more rapid advances in the following years and lay the foundation for balanced 
regional development in the next planning period has been an important consideration in 
determining the development programme in this Plan. 

5. The problem of resources is basic to the whole question of planning. It is, therefore, 
necessary to be clear not onl^ as to the basis on which the Plan is built, but also about the 

. implications of the different methods and techniques which are visualised for meeting the 
requirements of development in this period. The various aspects of this problem are 
discussed in some detail under the following heads ; — 

I. Taxation and public savings as a source of development finance ; 

II. Budgetary resources of the Central and State Governments ; 

III. Defidt financing ; 

rV. External resources and the problem of foreign exchange ; and 

• V. The problem of mobilising financial and physical resources. 

. e 

I. Taxation and Public Savings as a Source of Development Finance 
Magnitute of savings in the economy 

6. Though the outlay in the Plan itself relates directly to developmental expenditure by 
public authorities, the problem of resources for meeting this outlay has to be viewed, as already 
mentioned, in a wider setting. For the country as a whole, the resources that can be applied to 
development depend on the level of aggregate output that can be attained and on the consump- 
tion requirements of the community. The larger the output and the lower the consumption 
requirements, the greater would be the productive resources available for building up the 
human and material resources of the cotmtiy for the future. The precise division of responsi- 
bility for development, between the public and the private sectors is mainly a question of 
internal arrangement depending on the objectives in view and what seems to the commumty 
the most effective and acceptable means of achieving them ; once this is agreed upon for the 
period of the Plan, appropriate measures could and have to be devised for the necessary division 
of resources. But an assessment of the total resources available to the country as a whole for 
development is necessary for analysing the full implications of the arrangements proposed for 
financing the Plan in the public sector. 
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u available in India for an analysis of output and consumption requirements 

by different sectors are altogether inadequate. There is only scattered information which 
might be pieced together for forming an idea of the nature of the problem and of the orders of 
magnitude involved. Some rough estimates have been attempted for this purpose in the 
Appendix on ‘National Budgeting and the Plan’. 'These estimates place India’s nation^ income 
in 1950-51 at around Rs. 9000 crores. Of this, the savmgs ai^ailable for net investment were 
probably not much more than Rs. 450 crores. The Five Year Plan is roughly estimated to raise 
the national product by- about Rs. 1000 crores by the end of the five years. Over one half of 
this increase will be absorbed by the needs of the increase in the population in the meanwhfie. 
It is clear, therefore, that if capital formation from out of domestic resources is raised by 50 
per cent in the course of this period i.e., from about Rs. 450 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 675 crores 
by 1955-563 it would in effect be taking away about half of what is left over from the increase 
in the national product for raising standards of liiing. But raising capital formation from 
domestic resources by 50 per cent is not an excessively high target in view of the considera- 
tions we have set out iri. Chapter I. Asa proportion of the total increase in national output by 
1955-56 the increase in resources devoted to investment would be only about 20 per cent. It 
should be emphasised that this proportion ofreinvestmentfi-om the additional output, which is 
involved in reaching the target, will be necessary to sustam the rate of development we 
visualise in this five year period. 


8. In comparing the total domestic resources that might thus be available— say about 
Rs. 2700 to 2800 crores over the five year period— "with the developmerit expenditure in the 
public sector proposed in the Plan, it must be borne in mind that net investment is a restricted 
concept which covers, in the main, only net additions to capital equipment and building 
construction. The outlay of Rs. 2069 crores by public authorities in the five year period will . 
include not only such additions but also expenditures of a recurring nature on agriculmral 
extension services, health, education, community projects, etc., which may amount to about 
Rs, 400 crores over the period of the Plan. The net investment in the programme, compar- 
able to the estimate of savings referred to above, wiU therefore be of the order of Rs. 1600— 
1700 crores, w'hich means that the Plan would require channelling through the pubUc sector 
about 60 per cent of the savings of the commumty in this period. 


9. The releases from India’s sterling balances together with other external resources 
that may become avmlable in this periods 'will reduce the share of savings to be channelled 
through the public sector fo about 50 per cent. Nonnaliy, even half of the investible resources 
‘ of a countiy being diverted in this way would be considered a high proportion. But this we 
regard as inevitable in India at this stage considering the urgent need for investment in sphere 
like irrigation, power and transport which do not normally attract private agencies but which 
are pre-requisites to the further expansion of the economy. Moreover, the State is not as it 
were drawing from a given capital fund ; it is in a position, through fiscal and other measures, 
to regulate consumption standards within limits and thus release for inv^tment resources whic 
might not otherwise have been forthcoming. As mentioned in an e^lier chapter, enlargement 
of public savings through taxation and through Ae earnings of public enterprises is one of the 
major means open in the present state of our organisation, to raise significantly the level of net 
savings in the countiy% 
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Narrow coverage of tax revenues 

10. India s total tax revenue in 1950-51 (including the tax revenues of both'the Central 
and the State Governments) amounted to a little over Rs. 625 crores, nearly Rs. 50 crores of 
winch was on account of export duties. As a proportion of national income i.e., about 7 per cent, 
this level- of revenue represents one of the lowest in the world. Taking the revenues of the 
central govermnents alone (that is, excluding revenues of local authorities in all cases and of 
State governments in the case of federations), the proportion of tax revenue to national income 
is as high as 35 per cent in the United Kingdom, 22 per cent in Australia, 23 per cent in the 
United States and in Japan, 27 per cent in New Zealand, 19 per cent in Canada, and 20 per 
cent even in Ceylon. Too much should not be read into this comparison as yields from taxa- 
tion depend not only on the facilities for collection afforded by particular structural factors 
(as when corporate incomes are a large proportion of the national income or foreign trade 
accounts for a considerable part of the transactions) but also on the absolute levels of per capita 
income. Much also depends on the importance of monetary transactions in the economy ; 
when a large part of the production is raised by the labour of peasant families and directly 
consumed by them, the scope for organising taxation would be obviously smaller than if the 
operations were being conducted through markets and result in monetary transactions. Yet 
the comparison has its significance, for if the proportion of the national income covered by 
taxation is as small as it is in India today the public sector cannot, in the immediate future, 
increase its savings to any significant extent and thus either raise the level of investment in the 
economy as a whole or provide social services on an adequate scale. 

11. A striking feature of the present structure of taxation in India is the relatively narrow 
range of population affected by it to any appreciable extent. About 28 per cent of the total 
tax revenue comes from direct taxation* which directly affects only about half of i per cent of 
the working force in the countiy^ estimated at 133 million in 1948-49. Another 17 per cent 
is accounted for by import duties, a considerable part of which is derived from taxation of 
commodities like motor vehicles, motor spirit and oils, high-quality tobacco, silk and silk 
manufactures, liquors and wines, etc., which affect but a relatively small section of the popula- 
tion. A large proportion of the excise duties on tobacco and cloth, which yield about 8 per cent 
of the total tax revenue, is also probably paid by the limited number of consumers who use the 
better varieties. Given the structure of incomes in the country it is of course inevitable that 
the coverage of direct taxation should be narrow j it is also right that an element of progression 
should be introduced through higher ta.xes on commodities which, relatively to the general 
pattern of consumption of the community, may be, regarded as luxuries. In fact, ways and 
means for raising the revenue from these sources must be constantly explored. But if as much 
.as one-third or 'more of total tax revenue is derived from certain limited strata of society it 
implies that the burden of taxation spread over the rest of the community is correspondingly 
lighter and that relatively small increases in the rates of taxation on the latter will help to add 
significantly to total tax revenue. 


‘Whether land revenue is a direct or an indirect tax is a 
calculation here it has been treated as an indirect tax. , 


somewhat controversial point. For the purpose of the 
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12, In this connection it may be recalled that, in coimtries which are largely agricultural 
and in which transactions invohdng money are a smaller proportion than in more industrialised 
systems, land has been traditionally an important basis for taxation. In Japan, ‘when its 
programmeofindustrialisationwasbeinginitiatedin the 1870’s, taxation of land yielded as 
much as 13 per cent of the value of gross agricultural produce ; even thirty years later, when 
other forms oftaxation had developed, land tax accounted for nearly half of the total xsx 
revenue of the government. Thus, in a sense, it was taxation of land which in Japan provided 
the initial resources required for development. In India also land taxation was high before 
the last War and, in the depression years, it weighed heavily on the farmer. In the last decade 
prices have moved in fevour of primary commodities and, since in most parts of the country 
land revenue has not been raised upwards, the burden of this tax has been considerably light- 
ened. It is reflected partly in the fact that land revenue contributes at present only about 8 
per cent of the total tax revenue as compared to about 25 per cent in 1939. The rise in 
agricultural prices has however benefited significantly only produqsrs with sufficiently large 
marketable surpluses ;.it is also true that costs of production have gone up in many cases. 
The improvement in prices cannot therefore by itself be made the basis for a substantial 
upward revision of the tax on land. But within the context of a development programme 
designed as much to raise agricultural prosperity as to promote all-round economic develop- 
ment, a programme towards which all sections of the community have to contribute to the 
maximum extent possible, there is a case for moderate upward revision of land revenue. At 
the moment the capacity of the agricultural sector to bear further additions is limited, but this 
will no doubt improve as the programme of development gets into swing and, with additional 
irrigation and other facilities, agricultural productivity is stepped up. Betterment levies 
designed to draw into the public exchequer a proportion of the capital gains that accrue to 
private parties as a result of development are a recognised device for strengthening public 
savings. It is the essence of rapid development that, consistently with the need to raise the 
standards of living of the poorer sections of the community, as much of the additional 
incomes generated should be ploughed back into the system by way of investment for still 
more rapid increases in output. 


13. Apart from the question of legal coverage, there is the question of actual coverage which 
is a function of the administrative arrangements for securing that those liable to tax do in fact 
pay. In India it would appear that there are considerable leakages on this account. The 
following table shows estimates of income assessed to income and super taxes as well as the 
amounts paid by way of these taxes in the various income ranges in 1950-5I' 


Income range 
(rupees) 

0-5,000 

5.000- 10,000 

10.000- 40,000 

40.000- 100,000 - 
100,000 and over 


No. of Assessees Total income 
(thousands) assessed to tax* 
(Rs. crores) 


Yield of income 
and super taxes 
(Rs. crores) 


236-8 8i-o 2’3 

134*4 93*2 5 *T 

86-9 152*9 24-9 

io‘i 59*9 23*3 

4-2 187-7 99*4 

472 ' 4 t 574*7 ' ^ 55*0 


•Income assessed to tax is after allowing for depiedadon allowances of business enterprises, Mmed income relief, etc. 
tThe number of assessees on the register at presentis about 850,000. Part of this increaseis aco^tedfor ^ th- 
incInsioaofassesseesinPaxtBSiates,buttherehasal£o been considerable improvement in the reportingof as es 
incomes in the lower ranges. 
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t w e seen from this that, though there is undoubtedly a strong case on grounds of equity 
or making the higher income groups bear a larger share of the burden of development, fairly 
rge proportions of the incomes in the higher ranges, in so far as they are covered by the 
admimstrative machinery, are absorbed by direct taxation even at existing rates. Over a t\ide 
range, there is, however, evasion of taxation. The reports of the Income Tax Investigation 
Commission show that such evasion takes place in the middle as well as higher income ranges. 
The fact that the corporate form of organisation is confined to a limited sector of business 
renders the problem of checking evasion difficult, particularly in regard to trading operations. 
Even where the corporate form exists, the close inter-locking of managerial and other 
controlling interests in industry, trade and finance offers to the imscrupulous opportunities for 
evasion. If such evasions could be stopped, it might make a considerable addition to the 
receipts under direct taxation. 

14. Where the scope for direct taxation is limited, the incomes of the greater part of the 
population can be reached only through taxation of commodities. As mentioned earlier, an 
element of progression can be introduced through higher taxes on commodities which, relatively 
to the general pattern of consumption in the community, may be regarded as luxuries. In the 
United Kingdom direa taxes on incomes cover a large sector and the need to rely on indirect 
taxation is correspondingly less ; import and excise duties, however, are still heavy enough to 
account for a sixth of the total personal consumption expenditure in the country.* In India, 
apart from these two sources, it is clear that increasing reliance will have to be placed on sales 
taxes. Through sales taxes can be reached commodities not covered by either import or excise 
duties ; they have also the advantage that they can be adjusted to particular regional conditions. 
The problem here is again one of administration ; it has to be ensured that those liable to tax 
do in fact pay so that progressively the legal coverage of sales taxes could also be extended to 
cover a larger range of trading activity. 

15. The narrow coverage of taxation is responsible to a great extent for the relatively small 
proportion of the national income absorbed by the government in the form of ta.x revenues. 
It also accounts partly for the existing level of taxation appearing to be heavy. Both ways it 
restricts the extent of public savings. The narrow coverage of existing taxation has the further 
indirect effect of increasing the dangers of deficit financing. For the smaller the proportion of 
the additional incomes mopped up by taxation, the greater would tend to be the pressure of 
demand on output arising from a given measure of deficit financing. 

Scope for higher taxation 

16. These are matters which cannot be overlooked in framing a programme of development, 
especially when it is clear that with net savings of about 5 per cent of the national income the rate 
of progress that can be attained will be extremely liimted. In the initial stages of planning, 
however, the size of the programme as well as the sources of finance will have to be feed keeping 
in view what can be-achieved through existing institutions and the available administrative and 
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fiscal machiner}'. Taxation has also its limitations within a given poHtical and economic 
structure. Turnover taxes on the scale in evidence, for instance, in the Soviet Union involve 
a degree of organisational control over production and internal trade which cannot be 
realised in India in the near future. While, therefore, taxation polic}^ in India mit be designed 
to raise the level of tax revenues to meet the needs of development, it wiU have to be adjusted 
also to the economic and social firamework within which development has to start. 

17. According to present estimates, b}- the end of the Five Year Plan, the tax revenues of 
the Central and State Governments are likely to be about Rs. 70— So crores higher than in 
1950-51 ; if there are unexpected receipts on account of items like export duties the increase 
may be of the order of Rs. 100 crores. This estimate covers the normal increases that might be 
expected at the existing rates of taxation ks well as the estimated jdelds from a variety of 
measures like increases in the taxes on land, higher irrigation rates, ’death duties, betterment 
levies, better admi n istration and wider coverage of sales tax, higher taxes on luxuries, etc. 
Some of these, it wiU be noticed, are taxes on capital transfers and capital gains and not strictly 
taxes on current income. But assuming normal conditions, the increased rates of taxation, 
together with these leries on capital transfers and capital gains, wiU onlj' enable the level of 
tax revenues to be maintained at about 7 per cent of the national income even at the end of 
the Plan. If conditions abroad are favourable for raising larger revenue from export duties 
than has been assumed in our estimates, and if it is also found possible to raise direct taxation, 
total tax revenues could be raised by about Rs. 30 crores per annum, but the difiFerence it would 
make to the above percentage would besmaU. Apart from this, we should emphasize that 
unless fiscal policy and the machinery of taxation are re-orientated so as to obtain a significantly 
wider coverage the tendenc}' wiU be not only for tax revenues to faU as a proportion of further 
additions to national income but to make the sharing of the burden of development inaeasingly 
iniquitous. 

II. Budgetary Resources of the Central and State Go\trkments 
Classification of sources 

18. The fifiandat resources available to a government for development can be broadly 
distinguished as of two kinds : (a) the savings it can make firom current revenues and from 
the earnings of State enterprises after meeting its non-developmental expenditures, and {b) the 
private savings it can draw upon through loans, small savings, deposits and funds, and other 
miscellaneous channels. 'A grouping of the resources of the Central and State Governments, 
which foEows strictly the distinction between these two categories of savings and also adheres 
to a definition of ‘netsatdngs ’ corresponding to that of net investment referred to earlier, 
would require considerable reclassification of budgetar}* accounts. From the operational 
point of view also, such a rigid anal}'sis has its limitations. For the purposes of our anal3’sis 
here, a some-what looser grouping has therefore to be attempted. 

19. The Five Year Plan treats as development expenditure not only additions to fixed 
capital equipment and building constructions figuring in the revenue and capital accounts of 
the Central and State Governments but also initial recurring expenditures on social services. 
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u invariably financed from current 

f t-u ' ■ r hand, capital expenditure on items like defence is non-developmental 

-r' public sector, corresponding to 
ms detimtion of development, are therefore the surpluses of revenue over such consumption 
expenditures, of the government as have been treated as non-developmental in the Plan*. 
^ for estimates of private savings which the Government might draw upon, the net receipts 
from loans, small savings and other unfunded debt, deposits and funds, etc., would obviously 
OTme under this category. But there are a number of transfers within the Government 
budgets, from the revenue to capital accounts asweU as between the capital accounts of the 
various federal units, some of which mayrepresentadditions to public saving and should really 
be included under that head. These items cannot be traced without detailed scrutiny. They 
are therefore apt to come imder our estimate of private savings channelled into the public 
sector through ‘ deposits, funds, and other miscellaneous sources’!. 


Growth of public savings and capital receipts 

20, Classifying in this way the budgetary resources likely to be available to the Central 
and State Goverrments over the period 1951 — 56, public savings, it is estimated, will finance 
about Rs. 738 crores of the expenditure visualised in the Five Year Plan. Capital receipts arc 
expected to contribute another Rs. 520 crores.' The two sources will together meet about 
Rs, 1,258 crores of the planned outlay of Rs. 2,069 crores, 

21. What these estimates imply can be seen with advantage in the light of the actuals for a 
past year. If we take 1950-51 as the base, public savings estimated on a comparable basis work 
out to about Rs. Z45 crores. The estimate for public savings for the five-year period thus only 
about maintains on an average the level reached in the base year. The fact that no significant 
increases over this level are visualised in the estimates in spite of the anticipated increase in tax 
revenues over the period of the Plan is explained mainly by two factors. In the first place, 
windfall revenues from export duties and from arrears of income tax had helped the Central 
Government to develop a substantial revenue surplus in 1 950-5 1 . In 195 1-52 there was an even 
larger surplus, but the subsequent recession abroad makes the recurrence of such surpluses 
problematic. The maintenance of the level of public savings on an average at the level reached 
in 1950-51 therefore itself presumes additional revenues from other sources. Secondly, the 
outlay on defence has risen substantially since the base year, the budgeted provision for 
1952-53 being about Rs; 215 crores as compared to the expenditure of Rs. 168 crores in 
1950-51. The growth in defence expenditure is accounted for by the needs of the infant 


e^a?aVdtfotaTd1d^''ed“ap^o;lT^^^^^ Eoverrn-.cnt fron,the prxv.tc 

sector. 
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services (i.e., the Navy and the Air Force) and by the large scale replacement of equipment 

throughout the defence sei^ices which has been found necessarjL Under these heads it is at 
this stage difficult to visualise any substantial economies in the Plan period. There is also 
urgent need for establishing defence industries of key importance, though the sums that 
can be provided for these are at present only a small proportion of the investment needed. 

22. The main improvement expected in the resources position of the Central and State 
Governments from the point of view of development is in respect of capital recdpts. In 1950- 

uet yield from loans, small savmgs, deposits and funds, and other miscellaneous sources 
amounted to about Rs. 77 crores; of this Rs. 16 crores was however in the nature of extraordinary 

receipts under state trading. Over the period of the plan the same sources are estimated to yield 
Rs. 520 crores, showing an improvement on an average of the order of Rs. 43 crores per annum. 
In I 95 ®“ 5 I Central Government had no net receipts from deposits, funds, and other 
miscellaneous sources mainly because of large refunds of excess profits tax and income tax 
deposits and certain extraordinary items of pa>Tnent which fell due. The revised estimates for 
1951-52 and the budget estimates for 1952-53 show that the net receipts of the Centre under 
the same heads would amount to about Rs. 31 crores in these two years. The estimate for the 
Plan period also takes credit for receipts of the order of Rs. ii crores jfrom certain capital 
accretions on account of the Plan*. In addition to the above the subscriptions to government 
loans are expected to register substantial increases. Investment in Government securities from 
out of the proceeds ofthenewly constituted provident fund for industrial workers is estimated 
to yield Rs. 36 crores. As will be expMned later, the absorption of sectirities by the market 
was exceptionally low in 1950-51 for much the same reasons that account for the high level 
of public savmgs in that year. 


23. The financial programme as outlined here does not prestime any radical changes in the 
machinery of taxation or in the techniques of borrowing. There is no doubt that there is 
considerable scope for improvement in both. Techniques of borrowing, in particular, have to 
be adapted so as to convey to the people the larger purposes for wlfich the loans are being 
raised and to fecilitate their participation in the development programme on the largest possible 
scale. Ways and means of checking the growth of non-developmental expenditures have also to 
be continuously and unremittingly pursued. To these we shall corne back at a later stage. 


Responsibility for raising resources : division between Centre and Statesf. 


24. The above assessment of resources available for the Plan, in so far as it concerns the 
Central Government, has been made in the light of the revised estimates for 1951-52 ® 

budget estimates for 1952-53. In the case of the States we have retained for the the 

estimates made over a year ago and have also provisionally assumed that, 
certain increases in net outlay proposed by s ome of the State Governments, the addmona l 


♦These receipts are ftom land reclamation and from the development of the And.jnans. . x, c 

and l^hmir. ■ 
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is”of^n am 

which were being implementT^r fT development schemes 

treated as such It LT u "sources of the States but had not been prewouslv 

the nl We I ^t^te finances wiU be necessan- in 

The foUowins ’taW^Tb ^ recommendations of the Finance Commission, 

the PI -A u ’ gives the breakdown of the estimates, for 1950-51 as well as for 


year Plan 

195051 1951-56 


Public Saving from 

Centre 
(including 
Part C 
States) 

Parts A 
and B 
States and 
Kashmir 

Total 

Centre 
(including 
Part C 
States) 

Parts A 
and B 

States and 
Kashmir 

Total 

(a) current revenues 

71 

51 

122 

160 

408* 

568 

(?)) railways 

Private savings absorbed 
through 

(a) loans from the pub- 

23 


23 

170 


170 

lic « • • 

(b) small savings and 

— II 

8 

—3 

36t 

79 

115 

other unfunded debt 

(c) depoiits, funds and 
other miscellaneous 

42 


42 

270 

• • 

270 

sources (net) 


38 

38t 

90 

45 

135 

Total 

125 

97 

222 

726 

532 

1258 


25. According to the financial programme drawn up last year in support of the State Plans, 
the State Governments were in aU to raise about Rs. 213 crores of additional revenue over the 
five years. This would now have to go up to Rs. 232 crores on account of the further addition 


♦Includes Rs. 3 crores estimated as available from the current revenues of Kashmirfor financing the State Plan. 

fRepresents estimatedinvestment in government securities from out of the provident funds of industrial workers : 
taking this into account provisionis made in the Plan for loans and grants for industrial housing of the order of Rs. 38- 5 
crores. 


ijOf this Rs. 16 crores was on account of state trading through reduction in stocks. Some of the accumulatics 
in theSontatesisalsoperhapsduetodelaysintransferofamountsductothc Centre. 
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Of Rs. 19 crores by some of the States to the outlay in their Plans. Measures to b« adorned 
mrespea of about three-fourths of this amount were settled in consultation tvith the State 
Governments concerned; the nature of the measures contemplated tviH bee\ddent from tht* 
following table : ^ 


(Rs 


crores) 


Revenue from taxation on land (covering land revenue and agricultural income tax) 
Revenue from irrigation (covering irrigation rates and betterment levies) 


Revenue from other commercial ventures of the State (Le., forests, electridtj- 
minerals) 


and 


Revenue from capital transfers (j.e., from Estate Duties) . 

Revenue from taxation of general commercial activity (j.e.. Sales Tax) 
Revenue from other miscellaneous sources (including taxes on luxuries) 
Ret^ue from economies in non-development expenditure 


34-0 

29.5 

4.S 

21.3 
25-5 
37-5 

12.4 


165.0* 


26. The estimate of the total additional resources to be raised by State Governments for the 
implementation of the development programme was based on preliminary estimates made early 
in 1951 which indicated an overall defidt in the State budgets of the order of over Rs. 30 crores 
in the base year 1950-51, The final accounts for the year show that the budgetary defidts of 
State Govermnents were in fact much smaller. Compared to the revenues realised in 1950-51, 
therefore, the States would not have to raise additional resources of the order estimated earlier 
if expenditure not covered by the Plan under administrative as well as developmental heads like 
education, health, etc., were not allowed to exceed the original estimates. In practice, as will 
be mentioned later, the revenues of State Governments have continued to rise even above the 
1950-51 level — ^vtithout the measures contemplated for raising additional resotuces being taken 
on any significant scale — ^but non-Plan expenditures have been rising even faster with' the 
result that the original target in regard to additional resources has to be still more or less 
maintained. 


The borrowing programme 

27. The borrowing programme of the Centre and the States involves in ail raising an 
amount of Rs. 3S5 crores over five years. This includes loans, as well as small savings and 
other unfunded debt, but excludes possible net receipts from treasury bills and other floating 
debt. In 1950-51 loans, small savings and other unfunded debt yielded a net sum of only about 
Rs. 39 crores ; in respect of loans there was in fact a net outflovr. Over the period of the Plan, 
investment in government securities from out of the provident funds of industrial w'orkers is 


♦The need for raising the remaining Rs. 67 crores has arisen rrainly cut cf *e 
of the State Governments, subsequent to the consultations with the '3® ft? -Cg 

State Plans. The upward revision in the targets of expenditure have been acxepted provisionJ]> on th 
lion that the resources corresponding to these would be raised by the govermnents concemea. 
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expected^ to yield about Rs. 36 crores. The scope for government borrowing has also to be 
judged in the h’ght of several other factors. During the war, when money was plentiful 
and the general level of liquidity high, the market was naturally more receptive to long and 
medium term loans. But to the extent that the holdings of long and medium terms securities 
at the end ofthe war were higher than what the community would normally have held, tltcv vverc 
(along with the large holdings of money) part of the latent inflalionarv’ potential in the countrv’ 
left by the war. Since the end of the war there has been a marked shift in favour of more liquid 
assets. The large scale liquidation of securities in the post-war period may therefore be 
regarded in a sense as part of the adjustments involved in the return to a more normal 
pattern of asset holdings. It is difficult to say to what extent this process has been completed 
or in which direction the preferences of the community might move in future, but it would 
appear that at least the market for short term and medium term loans is more favourable than it 
has been for some time. 

28. In 195Q-51 there were exceptional factors, following the outbreak of the Korean War, 
which encouraged sections of the community to move away from holdings of money to hold- 
ings of commodities. The large scale liquidation of government securities by the commercial 
banking system, which was a major factor in depressing the market for these securities, was a 
feature resulting from this mov'ement. In that year the Central and State Governments also 
sold fairly large amounts from their own holdings of securities. The net absorptive capacity 
of the market in regard to Government loans cannot therefore be assessed with reference to 
1950-51, though it is noteworthy that, even in that year, the non-banking sector of the economy 
did probably absorb a considerable part of the securities thrown on the market.* 


29. In estimating the resources of the Central and State Governments, it may be emphasis 
ed, we have not taken credit for the possible receipts fro.m sale ofgovernment securities held in 
the Cash Balance Investment Accounts. It follows that the entire savings of the community 
likely to go into Government securities could be taken credit for as available for fresh issues. 
The new links that are being established between the Reserve Bank and the commercial bank- 
ing system will also furnish the latter with the means of preserving liquidity in times of heavy 
demand without having to unload securities on a large scale. Two factors which affected 
adversely the absorptive capacity of the market in regard to fresh issues in 1950-51 are thus 
likely to be less prominent in the future. 


*The following statement shows the changes in holdings of Central Government rupee loans texcludinp Ticatutv' 
Bills and Treasury Deposit Receipts as well as Ways and Means Advances) between June igsoand June 19S1 : 

(Rs. crores) 


Total current rupee loans : 

Of which held by ; 

(1) Reserve Bank of India 

(а) on its own account 

(б) on account of others 

(2) Commercial and Cooperative Banks 

(3) Insurance Companies . 

(4) Part A and B States 

(5) Non-residents . . . • 

(6) Others 


June 

June 

1950 

1951 

1,447 

1.447 


247 

330 

217 

203 

SVS 

299 

II3 

113 

209 

148 

61 

60 

242 

294 
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^ 30. The outlook in regard to smaU savings is also distinctly better over the Plan period than 

It was in 1950-51. FromRs. 33-5 crores in that year the budgeted figure for 1952-53 has gone 
up already to Rs. 44 -5 crores. Together with other unfunded debt the average annial raL of 
Rs. 54 crores visualised as part^ of the financial programme should be therefore relatively easy 
of achievement. The objective must in fact be to surpass this target. It has been agreed 
recently that proceeds firom small savings collected by the States in excess of the present level 
of 44.5 crores wiU be retained by the States responsible for raising them, the amounts thus 
retained being treated as loans from the Centre. This arrangement is designed to promote the 
sm^ savings campaign morb effectively by helping the State Governments to link up small 
saving with schemes of local development in which the people are directly interested. 


Sharing of resources between the Centre and the States 

31 ' Over the period of the Plan, there will be a flow of assistance from the Centre to the 
States under a variety of heads. Apart from grants-in-aid of a statutory nature, the States- 
will receive assistance in the form of loans for river valley schemes, minor irrigation, rehabilita- 
tion of displaced persons, community projects, cottage. Md small scale industries, and other 
schemes of development included in the Plan as well as gi^ts from the Central Road Fund for 
construction of roads, grants for relief of displaced persons, grants for raising food production, 
etc. For operational reasons, many of the schemes of development for wMch the assistance 
mentioned above will be given are included in the Plan as part of the development schemes of 
the Central Government,' and so the estimated assistance for the State Plans as such works out 
to only about Rs.- 193 crores.* But this, we must emphasise, is only a matter of presentation 
and the share of the States in the development programme of the public sector, as well as the 
magnimde of the transfers which will be necessary from the Centre to the States, are both very 
much larger than would appear at first sight. 


32. In the “ Central assistance ” as estinmted for operational purposes, referred to above, 
has been included assistance only under the following heads : bonuses on food procurement 
(now discontinued), grants and loans for the Grow iMore Food Campaign, special grants to Part 
B States for development, and loans for ‘miscellaneous development’!. The contribution 
which these would make to the financing of the State Plans will be evident from the following 
statement which compares the position in 1950-51 with the estimates in the Plan : 


(Rs. in crores) 


Resources of Part A and B States and Kashmir 
“ Central Assistance ” . • • - 

Total Resources available for Development Expenditure 
Development Expenditure as in the State Plans 
Surplus (-f ) or Deficit (— ) 


1950-51 

1951-55 

97 

532 

31 

193! 

plus 4 

128 

729 

118 

796 

+10 

— 67 


*OfthisRs. 10 crores -vriU be for Kashmir. ... . • 

tLoans for'miscellaneousde-relopmern-' isabudgetaxy head whichiccludesloansforimgationan powerproje 

lincludes assistance of Rs. lo crores for tfte KashmirStatePlan ; in cm' scb^uM 

stamotv giants for scheduled tribes trhicbwil] be available for part of the development expenditure on scaeauKo 

tribes in the Assam State Plan, 
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33 - From a preliminaty review of the working of the State Plans in 1951-52 and the 
budgets of the State Governments for 1952-53, it would appear that the task of organisinc 
finances to the pattern outlined in the above paragraphs has b}^ and large yet to begin. In 
1951-52 the developmental expenditure of the States was about Rs. 135 crorcs, which'is about 
24 crores lower than the average annual rate contemplated over the period of the Plan; the 
Central Assismnee ” in 1951-52 amounted to a little over Rs. 34 crorcs, and the States were 
diso able to raise nearly Rs. ii crores by way of loans from the public. Tire short-fall in 
resources was still as high as Rs. 68 crores, and this had to be met by drawing down rcscr^’cs. 
The reserves of the State Governments are limited and this process cannot go on for long. 
There were of course special factors in 1951-52 to account for the pressure on State finances, like 
famine and floods in several States and a marked accumulation of food stocks. It is also true that 
larger defleits were anticipated in the State budgets in the initial years of the Plan than in the 
later years. The magnitude of the short-fall in resources in 1951-52 is however still too large 
to be explained by these considerations alone. 


34. As mentioned earlier, the revenues of State Governments have been rising over the 
last two years, but expenditures outside the State Plans have been more than absorbing these 
increases. The increase in expenditures is not only under administrative but also under other 
heads like agriculture, education, health, etc., where any major e.xpansions should be normally on 
items included in the State Plans. It would appear that there has been a tendencj’ for schemes 
outside the'Plan to be taken up in addition to those already in it. To the e.xtcnt that this is 
done and a close check is not kept on non-developmental expenditures of all kinds, the implemen- 
tation of the State Plans is boimd to suffer. It is probable, that, in the case of certain States, the 
need to bring up the level of administration, as well as the increased demands that are being 
made on the administrative machinery even for preparing the foundation for development 
planning, will require some expansion in ‘ non-developmental ’ expenditure. These considera- 
tions, as well as the relative merits of the schemes which are now being added on as compared to 
the schemes which were originally in the State Plans, are matters which deserve close examina- 
tion. But we must emphasise that the capacity of the Centre to give additional assistance is 
limited. As will have been evident from the earlier paragraphs, there is a short fall in resources 
even for the commitments which it would have to undertake under the Plan as now visualised. 
The whole scheme of Central assistance, as now worked out, may have also to be readjusted in 
the light of the recommendations of the Finance Commission. AH these would have to form 
part of the re-assessment of State finances referred to already in paragraph 24 of this chapter. 
It seems inescapable in any case that the measures contemplated for raising additional resources 
at the initiative of the States must be regarded as an integral part of the programme of develop- 
ment set out by us. 


Ill, Deficit Financing 

35. The above assessment of the resources of the Central and State Governments brings 
us to the question of the scope for deficit financing for development. The term ‘ deficit finan- 
cing ’ is used to denote the direct addition to gross national expenditure through budget 
deficits, Tvhe±er the deficits are on revenue or on capital account. The essence of such a 
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policy Hb therefore in Government spending in excess of the revenue it receives in the shane 
of taxB, eammes of State entetprises, loans from fte pubUc. deposit and funds ^^0^ 
miscellaneous sources. The Government may cover the deficit either bv nmn' a 
accmutatrf balances or by borrotving ftom the banking sj-stem (mainly ZT^e 
bank of the country' and thus “ creating ” money)’*=. • ^ 

. 36. In 195^51- the base year, budgetary deficits were of a relativeiv smaU order as tvda 
be seen from the estimates below : ' ^ 


Centre 


Statii 


(Rs, in crores) 


Resources available for development 
and for assistance to States. 

125 

Resources available for develop- 
ment.f . 

97 

Development expenditure at the 
Centre on schemes included in the 
Plan and on schemes comparable 
to them completed in the year. 

114 

“ Central Assistance ” . 

31 

“ Central assistance ” to States 

31 

Development expenditure 

118 

Defiot (— ) 

Covered by — 

(a) withdrawals from cash and 

20 

Surplus (~) 

Reflected in — 

-f 10 

security reserves. 

n 

(a) increase in reserves 

5 

(&) short-term borrowing (J.e., by 


(6) reduction of short term in- 

5 

increase in floating debt). 

9 

debtedness. 



But the country as a whole had a surplus in its external account on account of the extraordinarj' 
international conditions which developed during the year. This meant that, instead of 
having domestic resources supplemented by external resources, India was, r in efiect, 
investing part of its current savings abroad. In 1951-52, the first year of the Plan, this trend 
was reversed and there was a substantial deficit in India’s balance of pajments financed 
from the sterling releases carried over from the earlier years as well as from the fresh 
releases for the year. The development expenditure in the public sector was larger— and 
so also the budgetary deficits — but the supplementing of domestic by external resources made 
it possible to meet these increases, without excessive strain on the economy. Imports of 
food in 1951-52 were also the highest for any post-war year, which carried with it the 
assurance that inflationary pressures could be checked at the most vital points. It is in the 
light of these special factors in 1951-52 that the disinflationary • forces which began to 
develop in the economy towards the later part of the year have to be assessed. 


*No credit has been taken in our estimate of revenues for possible net increases.in the government floaung debt ^ 
the scope for using these as a source of finance by sale of treasury bills to agencies other than the central bank hat e to Ow 
explored from time to time for reducing budgetary deficits. 

flnclude resources 'which became available from State trading through reduction of food stocks. 
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37. The experience of 1951-52, contrasted wdth that of 1950-51 indicates the impon- 
ance of ^ external resources in relation to the financing of development. The greater the 
availability of external resources the less will be the strain on the internal cconom,v. The 
precise role which external resources could play in relation to the Plan is dealt with in some 
detail in subsequent paragraphs. 


38. At the present stage, the external resources that can be firmly counted upon for the 
Plan ^apart from loans and grants from abroad already received which we take credit for 
elsewhere in our estimate of resources — are the releases from India's sterling balances,* 
estimated at Rs. 290 crores over the five-year period. This, so far as it is possible to visualise 
now, may be regarded as the safe upper limit to deficit financing. The position will of 
course have to be reviewed from time to time in the light of prevailing conditions. 


39. It is true that stability of prices cannot be an end in itself, particularly if this can be 
attained only by restricting the incomes of the large mass of the people. It is also true that 
some increases in purchasing power at chosen points may be necessary and even desirable 
for the smooth functioning of the economy. The point we would however like to empha- 
sise is that deficit financing can be countenanced only if and to the e.Ktent that there is 
assurance of steady supplies of the essential commodities of consumption. Deficit financing 
should not also be expected to provide the elasticity in money supply which must really 
come through the credit system. The scope for deficit financing at any particular time must 
be judged not so much in terms of movements in wholesale prices or in money supply but 
rather in the light of the trends in the cost of living indices. When costs of living arc high, 
increased purchasing power injected into the S3'stem is apt to lead to increased demand for the 
basic commodities of consumption and push up costs of living still further. 


40. From this point of view it is important to stress that the scope for deficit financing 
is intimately bound up with the policy regarding pltysical controls. If the supply and 
distribution of foodgrains, and other essential commodities such as cloth and gut or sugar, could 
be so organised as to meet the minimum requirements of the population, the dangers of 
deficit financing would to that extent be minimised. The impact of larger monej' incomes 
would then fall on other commodities and sendees which matter less from the point of view 
of the cost of living of the large majority of the people. Without a firm and clear policy 
regarding controls, and without also assurance of continuity in that policy over a period of 
time, not only does the scope for deficit financing become limited but there is a perpetual 
danger of even relatively small budgetary deficits generating infiationaiy^ pressures. In 
this sense, therefore, it is not finance as such which limits the scale of investment effort but 
ahers the limitations of policy and administration regarding the supply and distribution of 
foodg ins and other essential commodities. 


’Tbcsterlingbalancesdonotformpartofthcrcscivesof the Central Gcyctr-rntm : .bcj „ic the cour.icirait 
savings forced on the comrauniw at large during the last war. and are held by the Resent B.nl. as the country s 

foreign exchange resen'e and backing to the currency. 
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IV. ExiERjiAL Resources and the Problem of Foreign Exchange 


The gap in internal resources 

41. The low levels of consumption prevailing in the counti^^ 


and the shortages of 


essenti^ conmodities even at these low levels-which are ultimately the factors that li^tthe 

scope for deficit financing-raise in a concrete form the problem of external assistance in 
relation to development. It was indicated earfier in this chapter that a development 
programme of the order of Rs. 2,069 crores would absorb over 60 per cent of the satings of 
&e community in this period. Part of the pressure this throws on the economy will be met 
by resources which withdrawals from the sterlmg balances will make available. There 
would still be need, however, for further external resources. 


42. To date, the loans and grants received by India finm abroad in the planning 
period, which could be used for its development programme, amounts to Rs. 156 crores. 
The breakdown of this is as follows : 


(Rs. crores) 


United States Food Loan 90 

Commonwealth Assistance under the Colombo Plan 12 

Assistance imder the Technical Co-operation Agreement, 1952 . . . ‘ 25 

Assistance imder the First Supplement to the Technical Co-operation Agreement, 18 

1952. 

■ Proceeds of Loans from International Bank 1950 9 

Other aid 2 


156 


The budgetary resources of the Central and State Governments, together with external 
assistance already received, thus add up to Rs. 1414 crores. If deficit financing is to be 
avoided altogether, and the additional imports which can be financed from the sterling 
balances are to be allowed to increase the availabilities in the private sector, the furthei 
resources necessary may be placed at Rs. 655 crores. If resources of this order are forthcom- 
ing, this, together with the sterling balances and the current domestic savings which are esti- 
mated to go up meanwhile by nearly 50 per cent will ensure the implementation of a total 
investment programme of the order of about Rs. 3500—3600 crores (of which about a half 
win be the net investment visualised in the public sector) without excessive strain on the 
commtmitjL Whatever austerity the country is capable of has to be exerdsed in any case, 
but to the extent that the a^mikbility of external resources falls short of the target the strain 
imposed on the community will have to be correspondingly larger. 

Foreign exchange requirements and foreign exchange savings 

43. The internal pressures to which we have been referring are apt to manifest them- 
selves to a great extent in balance of paymients difficulties and shdrmges of foreign exchange. 
External assistance, if available, would thus serve two functions simultaneously ; it wou 
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make avaHable adequate supplies of foreign exchange and also supplement the invcstihle 
resources in the countr3\ In the schemes included in the Fi%-c Year Plan itself, the direct 
foreign exchange expendimre involved is comparatitel)- small, being only about Rs. ^od croms 
over the five year period. But this does not represent the real foreign exchange require- 
ments of the development programme for the economy taken as a whole. Tne relatively 
small proportion of direct foreign exchange expenditure in the Plan is attributable to the 
pattern of development proposed to be initiated by the public seaor in this period. If 
industrialisation were more prominent in the public development proaramme the propor- 
tion of direct foreign exchange expenditure would have been considerably higher. The 
emphasis on agriculture, together with the general bias in favour of labour intenrive 
methods in order to utilise the manpower in the country to the maximum, accounts for rhe 
greater reliance on domestically available resources as far as the Plan itself is concerned. 
But the fact that most of the expenditure is internal and would expand domestic incomes 
which would, in turn, generate additional demand for raw materials and basic commodities 
of consumption, makes it essential to make available these commodities by importation from 
abroad in so far as additional supph'es are not forthcoming domestically. To the 
extent that the prices of imported commodities are higher than the prices at which the 
cost of the Plan is estimated, the external resources necessary for meeting the deficit in tlic 
Plan will of course be correspondingly larger. 

44. Balance of payments difficulties and shortage of foreign exchange resources arc 
normal features in periods of development. In the Plan, a high priority is accorded to 
lines of production which will help to reduce import requirements and increase the coun- 
try’s exportable surpluses. There is thus an attempt to anticipate and meet to some 
extent the kind of problem that is likely to come up in the future. The fact remains, however, 
that development cannot be completed in a short period, and it will therefore Dc ncccssars' 
to visualise a programme of rising capital goods imports for many years to come. 

45. For assessing the effect of the Plan on the balance of payments of the countiy, wc 
have assumed the maintenance of strict import and export controls throughout the ncriod 
of the Plan, and tried to estimate the export surpluses and import requirements by 1955-56 
on the basis of the produaion and consumption targets in the Plan. An important varia- 
ble, however, which would affect export surpluses and import requirements is the le%cl of 
investment itself in the countrj' ; for the purpose of making a first assessment, vc h3\c 
assumed a rate of outlay corresponding to a dct'clopmcnt c.xpenditurc on .public account of 
the order of Rs. 1700 crores {i.c., an expenditure which could be more or less met from the 
budgetary resources of the Central and State Governments, deficit-financing to the extent 
of about Rs. 290 crores, and the e.xtcmal assistance already received). A higher rate O; 
outlay, corresponding to the target of Rs. 2069 crores in the Plan is not IJkcly to mrske a 
proportional contribution to produaion within this period, as the additional expenditm ■ 
would be mainly on schemes started in the second half of the Plan period which would not 
be completed in this period ; but it would increase to some extent the direct foreign 
exchange requirements of the development programme and, even more significantly, the level 
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of consumption demand in the country. With more purchasing power injeaed into the 
system the demand for food, for instance, may be higher. It is difficult, howes-er, to forecast 
with any certainty the likely pressures that may be set up in this, manner, and we have there- 
fore left over for the present— but to be taken account of at a later stage-the effea on 
import requirements and export surpluses of a rate of a development expenditure correspond- 
ing to the target of Rs. 2069 crores in the Plan. Statement ‘A’ attached at the end of this 
chapter shows our estimates of the exports and imports, by the end of the Plan of some of the 
major commoffities entering India’s foreign- trade. These estimates are based on the production 
and consumption targets in the Plan, but assume the maintenance of strict export and import 
controls in order to maintain the foreign exchange deficit within the resources that would be 
available from the sterling balances. It wiU be seen that, at the prices prevailing in 1950-51 
and in respect of the group of commodities shown, the increase in foreign exchange earnings 
by the end of the Plan due to higher exports and reduced imports w^ould amount to nearly 
Rs. 133 crores. This would however be ofifeet to the extent of nearly Rs. 108 crores through 
decreases in lie volume of exports and increases in the volume of imports required in order to 
attain the higher targets of internal production and ‘consumption visualised in the Plan, 
The net improvement in foreign exchange earnings thus works out to roughly Rs. 25 crores. 
This estimate does not cover the foreign exchange savings ftom the opening of the projected 
oil refineries and from the expansion of certain newly-developing lines of exports to coun- 
tries in South East Asia ; on the other hand, it does not also include foreign exchange 
required for additional imports of machinery, equipment and certain metals' needed to 
maintain the high levels of investment visualised towards the closing stages of the Plan. On 
balance, taking all items into account, there might not be any significant net improvement 
in the foreign exchange position as compared to 195051. 


Likely morsenmits in terms of trade and their effects 

46. Considering that there was a surplus in balance of pajments in 1950-51, this order 
of improvement on that base would suggest a fairly comfortable foreign e.xchange position 
by the end of the Plan. There are however a number of imponderables here, and the most 
.important of them is the likely movement in the terms of trade. In the last few decades 
there have been considerable changes > India’s terms of trade. Between 1938-39 
1948-49, there was a movement in India’s favour to the extent of about 15 percent, vhich 
appears to have cancelled out roughly the deterioration which took place in the previous decade. 
Between 1948-49 and 1950-51, on account of e.xteraal factors, there was a sharp improv^ 
ment in India’s terms of trade to the extent of about 22 per cent. .The large surplus m 
balance of payments in 1950-51 was thus fortuitous. After July 1951 there was an equally 
sharp deterioration ^ by April 1952 the terms of trade had returned to the 1948-49 level, 
and since then tiiey have tended to 'worsen further. Although one cannot generalise on 
the basis of sh'ort period trends, it would appear that, on a long view, any improvement in 
terms of trade over the 1948-49 level is likely at best to be of a temporary character, and that 
in feCT the terms of trade might become mofe unfavourable to India to the e.xtent of about 

10 per cent. 
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47. At the 1948-49 terms of trade, India is likely to have a deficit in its balance of pav- 
ments at the end of the Plan despite the net improvement referred to earlier. There would 
meanwhile have been, however, considerable increases in the availabilities of cenain commodi- 
ties m corformity with the targets in the Plan, and in the event of dilficultics in balance of 
payments it will be possible, in an emergenej’, to draw on them for balancing the countn-’s 
external accounts. 


Foreign exchange d^cits and balance of payments policy ditriiig the Plan 


48. The calculations made above rest on the assumption of strict import and c.xport 
controls and a public development programme of the order of Rs. 1700 crorcs. If, as is 
intended, the target level of Rs. 2069 crorcs is to be reached without pressure on consump- 
tion standards and on economic actis'ity in the private sector, imports of some commodities 
will have to be increased and exports of some reduced. We shall have to provide not only 
for more food and raw materials to meet the additional demands generated by the expendi- 
ture but also for additional machinery, equipment and other producer goods. The precise 
effect this will have on the foreign exchange position of the countrj' cannot be forecast at this 
stage, but a deficit of about Rs. 180-200 crorcs per annum in balance of payments seems 
likely and even necessary in the remaining years of the Plan. About Rs. 50 crorcs of the 
balance of payments deficits in this period could be financed each year from the sterling 
releases, but the abUity to meet deficits in e,xcess of this will depend to a great c.xtcnt on the 
availability of additional external assistance. In the last analysis, the role of c.xtcmal 
assistance in reladon to the Plan will be to supplement the real resources of the country with 
commodities for which additional demands will be generated in the process of development but 
the domestic supplies of which are limited. External assistance would help to avoid disloca- 
tions and to maintain a certain measure of stability in the economy. It follows that, for a 
balance of payments policy which is integrated with the overall requirements of planned 
development, it is necessary that external assistance is received in a form which allows 
flexibility in the use of the foreign exchange resources provided by it. 

49. We should perhaps emphasise here that balance of pajmenis difficulties arc an 
inevitable aspect of development at this stage. Since the development of an economy like 
that of India requires initially imports on a large scale of machinciy’, capital equipment and 
other producer goods as well as of consumer goods like foodgrains, foreign c-xchangc is lx)und 
to be a bottleneck for some time to come. In fart the degree of the pressure on foreign 
exchange under these conditions may be even regarded as an indc.x of the extent to which 
the internal productive resources are being utilised. What has to be ensured is, on the one 
hand, that the development programme is so framed as to increase the potential exportable 
surpluses and decrease the import requirements of the country and, on the other, that the 
pressure on foreign exchange is kept within manageable limits. Apart from external factors, 
the actual deficits in balance of payments will depend to a great extent not only on the 
investment levels which are sought to be reached but also on the rate at which consumption in 
the country is allowed to rise from year to -year. 
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V. The Problem of xMobilising Fin^^cial and Pha-sical Resources 

50. The above assessment of resources, it wiU be seen, has be-m done iareeh-in feandal 
terms. This has been to some extent inevitable in that the Plan is a programme of development 
to be implemented by the Central and State Governments out of the budgetaiA- resources like- 
ly to be av^ble to them. But an attempt has also been made to estimate the total invest- 
ment on private and public accounts that is likely to take place in this period and to assess 
the capacity of the country to- divert resources of this order into capital formation. In view 
of the limited statistical data at^ailable, and also in view of the various complexities in- 
volved in forecasting the likely effects of particular rates of investment, the assessment has 
had to be, by necessity, a rough and read5'' one. ‘ The scope for increasing investment 
expenditure 'has been considered broadly with reference to the supply and demand condi- 
tions of certain cominodities which either figure largel}' in the pattern of consumption and 
investment of the commumty or enter the countiy’s foreign trade and might conceivablv lead 
to bottlenecks. As we have stressed ^rlier, it is not finance as such which limits the rate 
of investment. For instance, the scope for deficit financing is intimately bound up vith 
efficient organisation of the supply and distribution of essential commodities ; if the supply 
and distribution of these improve, either through improvements in organisation or for 
reasons that we are not able to foresee now, to that extent it might become possible to step 
up the rate of development expenditure in the future. In other words, though the assess- 
rnent of resources has been presented in financial terms, the approach is basically in terms 
of physical resources. It is important that a programme which aims at using the resources of 
the country to the maximum extent possible should be conceived of and translated back at 
every stage in terms of the various tj^ies of physical resources needed for its implementa- 
tion. 


51. Among the unutilised resotirces of the country, manpower is imdoubtedly one of the 
most important. In Chapter I we have referred at some length to the problem of utilising 
under-emploved manpower for the development programme. It was pointed out there 
that unless productivity of labour could be raised quickly and the availabilhy of basic essentials 
like foodgrains increased, a programme of full emplosTneht, designed to put to work all idle 
labour, would run the risk of breaking down on account of excessive pressure of money 
incomes on available supplies. Two conclusions were drawn firom this . first, that in promot- 
ing hiaher levels of employment it was important to ensure that the nenh mobilised 
labour would be able to raise total output with the shortest possible time lag, and second, 
that in the initiai stages of development reliance will have to be pJsced as far as possible on 
voluntary labour, money being used mainly as a means of attracting and orgamsing such 
labour. Both these have been kept in view in framing the pro^umme of development for 
this five year period. In the programme for agriculture, there is considerable emphasis 
on quickly maturing forms of investment ; the consequent increase in food supplies is 
designed to remove one of the major bottlenecks to embarking on a programme of fuller 
mobilisation of manpower resources. The Plan also visuMises using finance, wherever 
possible, as a m^s of attracting and organising under-utilised manpoverand othe*. 


assessment of resources 


esources.^ The community development programme is an instance in point. There is also 
provision in the for assistance to local authorities in respect of schemes for which local 
effort IS forthcoming. Famine reUef works, it is visuaUsed, will be so arranged in future 
^ to fit in with the larger needs of development. Minor irrigation projects are another 
eld in which mobilisation of local manpower could contribute considerably to the lowering 
of costs. For reducing the monetary outlay on development, the possibilities of paying 

part of the wages and salaries in the form of savings certificates cobld be explored with 
advantage. 

52. While it is necessary' to progress in these ways towards fuller utilisation of the large 
unutilised manpower resources in the country', it is also necessary to strengthen the financial 
mechanism behind planning. Finance is not only a means of accounting ; it is also a 
potent instrument for directing resources along desired lines. A necessary condition of the 
public sector playing an increasingly important part in development is that there should be 
such organisational changes in the financial system as will enable the public authorities to 
have command over the necessary' resources. In the earlier sections of this chapter, we have 
referred at various points to- the potentialities of increasing the budgetary resources of the 
Central and State Governments. These potentialities have to be explored to the full. The 
increase in budgetary' resources would have to come to a considerable degree from 
additional tax revenues ; to emphasise that these should as far as possible be through widening 
the coverage of ta.xation is not to deny that, in the mass effort which is needed for develop- 
ment, considerations of equality in sacrifice would require to some extent further additions 
to the direct ta.xation of higher incomes. In regard to borrowing, there is particularly scope 
for improvement in techniques. As we have mentioned earlier, it is important that, with 
the country embarking on a long term programme of development, techniques of borrow- 
ing are so adapted as to bring home to the people the larger purposes for which the loans are 
required and also to give the greatest possible scope for their direct participation in the financ- 
ing and implementation of the various development programmes, 

53. The progress of the small savings movement in recent years suggests that, with suit- 
able adaptation to the preferences of different seaions of the community and with a system 
of collection which will reach the farthest parts of the country, the savings of the lower 
income groups could become a growing source of finance for development. On an experi- 
mental basis, certain improvements in the facihties provided by the Post Office Savings 
Banlt are to be shortly introduced in the Bombay State. These include : 

(a) introducing the cheque system both for withdrawals and deposits ; 

{b) affording greater facilities to the depositors by organising the working of the Bank 
on the lines of commercial banks ; and 
(c) opening branches in a larger number of rural post offices. 

The extension of these facilities to other States on the basis of the results of this experiment 
is likely to attract substantially more savings to the public sector in the next few years. 
Meanwhile, ether methods of increasing small savings will also have to be explored. 



54- Insurance has been in all countries a stimulus to, as well as an impoitant channel 
for, private savings; it has therefore to be organised in India to fulfil its legitimate function 
in development. The precise steps to be taken in enlarging State participation in this sphere 
is a matter for closer e xam i na tion. Apart from other measures which might be considered, 
the Government has in the Post Office Insurance Fund a medium even now for entering 
the field in a more active way than hitherto. Institution of provident funds is another 
method open for encouraging and mobilising savings on a large scale. The e.xtension of 
this system recently to cover workers in six major industriK indicates a direction in which 
more progress must be made. 


O' 

, Organisational changes along these fines will not only aa as a powerful lever in the 

stages of development but will contribute to greater self-reliance in the further stages 
process. Parallel changes will be necessary also in other spheres to increase the supply 
of managerial, and administrative resources in the cotmtry. The problems arising 

in this'rann^on have been referred to elsewhere in this Renort 

■^ j'.Statemmt. 'A^T-Productioni Imports and Exports of Certain Major Commodities Entering 
o-b i ru India's Foreign Trade {ref erred to in para. 4$) 
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Name of Commodity 

Production 

Imports* 

Exports* 



Quantity 

Value (Rs. 
crores) 

Quantity Value (Rs. 

crores) 


1950-51 1955-56 

1950-51 1955-56 1950-51 1955-56 

1950-61 1955-56 1950-51 1955-56 

1 

2 

3 

4 - 5 

6 7 

8 9 10 II 

Coal (Million 

tons) 

32-0 

38-0 



I-O 3-0 3-4 10-2 

Pig iron (Lakh 
tons);| 

3'5 

6-6 

... 



Steel (Lakh tons) . 

Fertilisers : 

10*0 

13-7 

2-8 5*0 

21-7 38-4 



Ammonium Sul- 
phate (Lakh 
tons) 

0-5 

4*5 

3-7 1-5 

11-4 4-6 


Other (Lakh 
tons) 

0-6 

1-8 

0*7 0-2 

0*9 0*3 


Oils (Lakh 

tons) 

lf2*^ 

13-0 

0‘2 0*4 

3-3 6-6 

1-2 1-7 23-0 32*5 

Cement (Lakh 

tons) 

26-9 

C.-i 

48*0 

O-I 

0*2 

0-3 3-0 0-3 3'6 


•Value of imports and exports in 1955-56 is estimated at 1950-51 prices. Value of exports includes export 
duty. 

fExcIusive of the production ofmesta. 

JThe fall in the exports of oilseeds will be to a large extent compensated for by the increase in the exports 
of oil. ■’ 

fProduction in 1950-51 was 52-7 million tons; the targeted increase in the period of the Plan is over the 
1949-50 level when the production was 54-0 million tons. 

^It is difficult to forecast the precise requirements by way of food imports by the end of the Plan as they 
will have to be adjusted fromtime to time to the level of investment outlay in the country and the 
pressures it tends to generate. Provisionally it has been assumed that about 3 million tons food grains 
would have to be imported every year in the period of the Plan. 

IIRefers to the quantity of pig iron available for the foundries i.c.j thequantity available over and above 
what has been consumed in the manufacture of steel. 

♦•Production in 1950-51 has been assumed to be the same as in 1949-50. 




CHAPTER IV 

THE FR-T YEAR PLAH IN OUTLINE 


The Five Year Plan involves an outla}- on development by public authorities of Rs. 2069 
crores over the period of 1951—56. In determining this target of e.\-pendimre, the mam 
considerations that have been taken into account are : ■ (i) the need for initiating a process 
of development that wiU form the basis of the much larger effort needed in the future ; 

(2) the total resources likely to be available to the countiy- for the purpose of development ; 

(3) the close relationship between the rates of development and the requirements of resources 
in the public and in the prirate sectors j (4) the necessity of completing the schemes of 
development initiated by the Central and State Governments prior to the commencement of 
the Plan ; and (5) the need to correct the maladjusments in the economy caused by the war 
and the partition. 


2. Our approach to planning and the long-tenn targets of investment and income to be 
aimed at have been set forth in the earlier chapters. The vast and complex problems of 
structural and institutional re-organisation that an effort of the required magnitude will raise 
have also been touched upon. Viewed against this background, the Five Year Plan is essential- 
ly a plan ofpreparation for laying the foundation for more rapid development in the fiiture. 
The targets of investment which the Plan sets, as well as the increases in production which arc 
expected to be achieved thereby, are modest when compared to what has to be achieved 
within the ne.xt wentyty'-ears or so but, it must be emphasised, both are high compared to past 
treads. 


Priorities and the P.attern.of Outlay 


3 . The distribution of expenditure in the development programme of the public sector is 
summarised in the following table : 


Agriculture and Community Development 
Irrigation ...... 

Multi-purpose Irrigation and Power Projects 

Power 

Transport and Communications 
Industry* 

Social Services 
Rehabilitation 

Others .... 


Rs. crores 

Per cent of t 

361 

17*5 

16S 

8-1 

265 

12-9 

127 

6-1 

497 

24-0 

173 

8-4 

340 

16-4 

.85 

4-1 

52 ■ 

2-5 

2069 

lOO-O 


This distribution reflects the priorities discussed in Chapter 11. In the present Plan 
period, agricultural development receives the highest precedence, v/luch necessitates an 
e.xtensive programme of irrigation covering minor as well as major projects. Generation of 
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electnc power, which is linked in most cases with the major irrigation projects, has also a high 
pnonty m its^ own right. Production and extensive distribution of electrical energj,' on a large 
scale is essential not only for the growth of small scale enterprises and for rural development 
in the larger sense of the term but for industrial expansion. In regard to transport, public 
authorities have a special responsibility. The railways are a nationalised enterprise which has 
to respond to the needs of development in both argiculture and industry'. The State 
has further to take the initiative in linking up the whole country through a sy'stem of roads 
reaching down to the village, and in promoting development in new lines like shipping and 
aviation. 

4. The high priority given to agriculture (which as mentioned above, involves large scale 
investment in irrigation) as well as to basic services like power and transportation limits 
inewtably the investment which the public sector can itself undertake in industries. 
Industrial expansion in this five year period will rest largely on private initiative and resources, 
but they will be supplemented at certain points by the resources of the public sector as well as 
by foreign investment; programmes of the public and the private sectors together will nor 
therefore be inconsiderable. In the sphere of social services, the needs are so large that what 
can be achieved through financial investment by public authorities is limited. In the present 
Plan, the rehabilitation of displaced persons absorbs a considerable proportion of the addi- 
tional resources available for expansion of social services. The financial investment in social 
services has to be supplemented by direct community effort on a large scale for the liquidation 
of illiteracy, improvement of sanitation and hygiene, development of civic services, imparting 
of elementary technical training, etc. The lump-sum provisions in the Plan for the commu- 
nity development programme and for local works are designed, among other things, to evoke 
such community effort. 

. 5. The significance of the outlay of Rs. 2,069 crores from the point of view of the addi- 
tions it wUl make to productive equipment in the public and private sectors, and to the 
production potential of the community inthelarger sense ofthe term, will perhaps be clearer 
from the following rough classification : 


(Rs. crores) 


(1) putlay which will add to the stock of productive capital owned by Central 

and State Governments 

(2) Outlay which will contribute to building up productive capital in the 
private sector — 

(x) Expendimre on agriculture and rural development (excluding 
community projects and provision for scarcity affected areas) 

(it) Loans for transport and industry • - • ■ 

{tit) Provision for stimulating local development (community projects 

and local works) 

(3) Outlay on social capital \ 

(4) Outlay unclassified above (including provision for scarcity affected areas) 

Total 


1,199 


244 

47 

105 

425 

49 

2,069 
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_ It^be5eenthatnearly6opercent.oftheplanned’outlaywiHresiiItdirectIyinthe cr^- 

tion of productive capital in the ownership of the Central and State Governments - this 
wiU be mainly under irrigation and power, transport and communications, and industn' ’ The 
remaimng 40 per cent will partly add to productive equipment in the private sector,' partly 
provide assistanceintheformof workmg capital or of advisory -and administrative sendees 
partly help to mamtam and expand sodal sendees,' and partly act as an incentive for 
community effort in dev^elopment. 


DlSTRIBCnTOK' A?tD PhASIKG OF ExPEKDITURE 

6. A break-up of the development expenditure of the Central and State Governments by 
major categories is given in the statements attached at the end of this Chapter. The 
distribution of the total outlay as between the Central and the State Governments is summa- 
rised below : — 


Central Government (including railways) 

States ; Part A 

Part B 

Part C 

Jammu and Kashmir 


(Rs. crores)' 
r, 24 r 

• 610 

• - 173 

32 - 
13 

Total { 2,069 


7. According to the above classification, the outlay of the Central Government (including 
the railways) works out to almost 60 percent, of the total. It must be emphasised that this 
distribution of outlay is not an indication of the schemes -which fall within the respective 
spheres of the Centre and the States. The 'central’ multi-purpose river valley schemes (i.e., 
the Damodar Valle5% Bhakra-Nangal, Hirakud, and Harike projects) are really the schemes 
of the State Governments, but in vdew of the fea that the territorial coverage of these projects 
extends in some cases over two or three States, the exact distribution of the financial liability 
as between them cannot be foreseen at this stage. The responsibility of finding the necessary 
finance for these schemes in the form of loans to State Governments also rests initially on the 
Centre. In. regard to certain other schemes, the sharing of the financial responsibility has yet 
to be finally determined. For these and similar reasons the provisions in the Plan for 
community projects, minor irrigation and other local works, the five new major imgation and 
power projects, scarcity affected areas, rehabilitation of displaced persons, basic and social 
education, industrial housing, etc., are shown as part of the Central Government’s develop- 
ment programme, though they belong primarily to the States. 
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- 8. It is in the light of these observations that the distribution of the total planned 
ou&y as between the Centre and the States, and the allocation of this outlay as between the 
major developmental heads, has to be seen. The following table summarises the outlay of 
the Centre and of the States (excluding Jammu and Kashmir) under various .heads : 





(Rs 

. crores) 


Centre 

Part A 

Part B 

Pan C 

Agriculture and Community Development 

186-3 

127-3 

37-6 

8-7 

Irrigation and Power .... 

265-9 

206-1 

81-5 

3-5 

Transpon and Communications 

409-5 

56-5 

17-4 

8-8 

Industry 

146-7 

17-9 

7-1 

0-5 

Social Services including Rehabilitation . 

191-4 

192-3 

28-9 

10-4 

Miscellaneous 

40-7 

lo-o 

0-7 

... 

Total 

1240-5 

610- r 

173-2 

31-9 


9. The outlay proposed in the development programmes of States other than Jammu 
and Kashmir is shown below : 


State Plans 


(Rs. crores) 


Part A States 


Part B States 


Part C States 


Assam . 

17-49 

Hyderabad 

41-55 

Ajmer . 

1-57 

Bihar 

57-29 

Madhya Bharat 

22-42 

Bhopal . 

3-90 

Bombay 

146-44 

Mysore . 

36-60 

Bilaspur 

0-57 

Madhya Pradesh 

43-08 

Pepsu . 

8-14 

Coorg . 

0-73 

Madras . 

140-84 

Rajasthan 

16-82 

Delhi 

7-48 

Orissa . 

17-84 

Saurashtra 

20-41 

Himachal Pradesh 

4-55 

Punjab . 

20-21 

Travancore-Cochin 

27-32 

Kutch . . ■ 

3-05 

Uttar Pradesh 

97-83 



Manipur 

1-55 

W. Bengal 

69-10 



Tripura 

2*07 





Vindhya Pradesh 

6-39 

Total 

610-12 

Total 

173-26 

Total 

31-86 


These State Plans were drawn up initially over a year ago in consultation with the State 
Governments concerned and on the basis of forecasts supplied by them regarding their 
likely revenues and expenditures in the period of the Plan. In cases where the State Govern- 
ments made proposals subsequent!/ to raise the size of their State Plans, the upward revisions 
have been accepted provisionally subject to the resources corresponding to them being raised 
by the governments concerned. 
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ro4 pic^e L' -k/o^o'lhe A 

following summary table : pnient programmes can be had from the 


(Rs. crores) 



Central 

Government 

t 

States (including 
Jammu and 

Total 



Kashmir) 

Planned Ouday on Development 

Budgetary Resources — 

1,241 

S28 

2,069 

(i) Savings from current revenues 

(zi) Capital receipts (excluding withdrawals 

330 

408 

738 

from reserves) 

(nt) Internal inter-govemmenral transfers 

395 

124 ' 

520 

in connection with the Plan (t.e., 

“ Central assistance ”) 

(— ).229* 

229* 

- 


497 

761 

1,258 

External Resources already received • 

156 


156 

Total 

653 

761 

1,414 


As brought out in the assessment of j 5 n^cial resovtfces for the Plan, the balance of 
Rs. 655 crores necessarj’’ for the public development programme , will have to be found from 
further external resources that ma}-- be forthcoming or from internal taxation and borrowing 
as far as possible and by deficit-financing. 


II. In the phasing of development expenditures originally proposed by many of the 
States there was on the whole a somewhat excessive concentration of outlay in the jSrst two 
3"ears of the Plan. This was in some cases inevitable in that it only reflected the rising tempo 
of expenditures towards the culminating stages of certain schemes already under implementa- 
tion. The actual progress of ejcpenditure (as indicated by the revised budgets for 
1951-52 and the budget estimates for 1952-53) shows,that the concentration of expenditures 
in the first two years originally proposed . has already been corrected to a great extent. It 
is, however, clear that in 1953-54 expenditures on a number .of schemes under implementation 
will reach their peak levels and that there w'ould be in consequense a heavy pressure on 
resources both at the Centre and at the States. New schemes which can be postponed without 
detriment should not therefore be taken up in this year. In so far as can be foreseen at 
this stage, there will be scope for starting work on new schemes, which involve large 
expenditures once they are imdertaken, only towards 1954-55 and in I 955 ~ 5 ^- 


* Includes Rs. 4 crori by way of statutory grants for scheduled tribes tvbicb wfll be available for part 
of the development expenditure on scheduled tribes in the Assam State Plan. 
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Afpraisal of the Programme in the Plan 


12. In appraising the results of the Plan, the development programme in the public 
sector cannot be taken by itself. This progamme, as mentioned earlier, is based on an 
appraisal of the needs of the economy as a whole and is related to an assessment of the effort 
that is likely to be forthcoming from the private sector. In the case of agriculture, where the 
problem is primarily one of providing irrigation, fertilisers and manures, better seeds, as well as 
extension services which will carry to the farmer the know-how of technical improvements, the 
supplemental investment required would to a great extent be in the form of direct contribu- 
tions of labour by the farmers themselves. In the sphere ofindustrial development, we have 
taken into account the working plans of 40 large and medium scale industries which cover 
about two-thirds of the total output of factory enterprises in the country'. Approximate 
estimates regarding the likely '’requirements of manufacturing industries and of the likely 
sources of finance are shown elsewhere in this Report. The results of the Plan can thus be 
viewed within a wider setting as far as agriculture and manufacturing industry are concerned. 
In other spheres of development, particularly in respect of professions and services and small- 
scale enterprises in transport and industry, only broad Judgements can be made at this stage. 
The contribution that community effort may make to extension of education, sanitation, 
communications, etc. cannot also be assessed in advance in precise terms. In the 
paragraphs that follow are outlined the salient features of the development programmes in 
the public and private sectors ; their results in terms of certain select targets and indices 
- are shown in the statement below 


I. Agriculture 

Foodgrains* (million tons) . 

Gotten (lakh bales) . . • • 

Jute (lakh bales) 

Sugarcane (million tons) 

Oilseeds (million tons) 

II . Irrigation and Power 

Major irrigation (million acres) \ 

Minor irrigation (million acres) / 

Electrical energy (installed capacity in milli 

III. Industry 


1950-51 1955-56 

. . 52'7 6f6 

. . 29’7 42*2 

33-0 53-9 

5'6 6-3 

5-1 5-5 

50-0 69-7 

kws) • 2 • 3 3 ■ 5 


Iron and Steel 
(lakh tons). 

Pig iron available for foundries 

Finished Steel 

Cement (lakh tons) 

Aluminium (thousand tons) 

^~r^luding gram and pulses. Outp^ i949-50^d as the base for fixing the 
million tons. 


3’5 6-6 

9-8 13-7 

26-9 qS'O 

3-7 I2‘0 

target for 1955-56) "'as 54 .0 
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Fertilisers (thousaad teas) 

Ammonium sulphate 

Superphosphate ... " * . ' 

Locomotives (Nos.) ' * ' ‘ • 

Machiae took CNos. in thousands) ! ' 

Petroleum refining 

Hquid petroleum (million gaUons). . 

Bitumen (thousand tons) . . * * 

Cotton manufactures * ' ’ ' 

Yam (milHon lbs.) . 

MiU cloth (milHon yards) 

Handloom (million yards) 

Jute manufactures (thousand tons) 

Agricultural machineiy 

(a) iWps, powerdriven (thousands) ... 

(b) Diesel engines (thousands) . . * " 

Bicycles (thousands) . . . ” * ’ ‘ 

Power alcohol (million gallons) 

rV. Transport 

Shipping (tonnage) 

Coastal (grt thousands) 

Overseas (grt thousands) • . . ! ] 

Roads 

National Highways (thousand miles) .... 
State Roads (thousand miles) ..... 

V. Education* 

PupUs in : 

Primary schools (lakhs) 

Junior Basic schools (lakhs) . . . ... 

Secondary schools (lakhs) . ' . 

Industrial schools (thousands) 

Other technical and vocational training schools (thousands) 

VI. Health 

Hospitals (beds in thousands) 

Dispensaries (number) 

Urban 

Rural . - 


1950-51 

1955-56 

46*3 

450-0 

• 55-1 

180 *0 

... 

150-0 

i.i 

4-6 

N. A. 

403-0 

N. A. 

37-5 

1179 

1640 

3718 

4700 

810 

1700 

892 

1200 


34*3 

00 

d 

5*5 

50 ’O 

lOI'O 

530*0 

4*7 

18*0 


211*0 

315*0 

173*5 

283*0 


11*9 

12*5 

17-6 

20*6 


151*1 

187-9 

29*0 

52*8 

43*9 

57*8 

14*8 

21*8 

26*7 

43-6 

io6'5 

117*2 


1358 1615 

5229 5840 


*These estimates do not cover (except in respect of industrial schools), Hyderabad, Rajasthan, Ajmer and Vindhya 
Pradesh. In some cases, data for a few States (e. g., Uttar Pradesh in respect of primary schools and Madhya Pradesh • 
in the case of junior basic, and secondary schools) arc also not covered in &ese estimates. 
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yil. Developmental Institutions 

Panchayats (thousands) 

Co-operative societies* 

Credit (thousands) 

Sale and marketing (thousands) . • . 

Multipurpose (thousands) 

Lift irription (Nos.) 

Co-operative farming (Nos.) 

Others (thousands) 

Total (thousands) 
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55-1 

69-1 

87-8 

112-5 

14 •? 

20*7 

31-5 

40'S 

192-0 

514 'O 

352-0 

975 '0 

27-3 

35-8 

161-9 

211-1 


Agriculture and Community Development 

13. Agriculture and community development is a comprehensive description for several 
items of reconstruction which include, besides agricultural production, livestock improve- 
ment and dairying, forests and soil conservation, co-operation and village panchayats. The 
Plan makes a total provision of about Rs. 361 crores of which Rs. 184 crores is for agriculture, 
a little over Rs. too crores for community projects and rural development, Rs. 22 crores 
for animal husbandry and dairying, Rs. 15 crores for stimulating local development through 
the agency of local authorities, another Rs. 15 crores for development programmes in scarcity- 
affected areas, and Rs. 12 crores for forests and soil conservation. The role of the 
Central Government is to co-ordinate the programmes of the States and also to assist them 
in certain important respects. The Central Government's plan provides for the establish- 
ment of a national extension organisation, completion of the present programmes of the 
Central Tractor Organisation, schemes for the improvement of livestock, measures for soil 
conservation as well as for co-operative training, for experiments in co-operative farming 
and other aspects of co-operative organisation. The Technical Co-operation Programme 
initiated this year has strengthened considerably the programmes for tubeweU development, 
marine fisheries, locust control and the training of extension workers. 

14. The programme for increasing agricultural production covers foodgrains as well as 
cotton, jute, sugar-cane, and oilseeds. In foodgrains, the target for 1955-56 represents an 
increase of about 14 per cent oYer the level in 1949-50.! In the case of cotton and jute, 
production is expected to go up by over 42 per cent and 63 per cent respectively above the level 
in 1950-513 while the increases in sugar-cane and oilseeds are estimated at about 13 per cent 
and 8 per cent respectively. It might be mentioned here that, in 1951-523 the production of 
cotton was 33 lakh bales as compared to 29 -7 lakh bales in 1950-51 and the target 0142-3 lakh 
bales by 1955-56. Jute production in 1951-52 was 47 lakh bales— an increase of 14 lakh 
bales over 1950-51 ; the additional production now to be secured in terms of the target works 
out therefore at only 7 lakh bales. Foodgrains production for 1951-523 as shown by official 


♦The estimates here exclude data for Punjab, Orissa, Hyderabad, Pepsu and most ^of the Part C States. 
■^Compared to 1950-51, when production was 1-3 tons lower, the percentage increase would be somewhat larget. 
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figures was about Ae same as in the previous year and it is here that special effort is now called 
for. The detailed programmes for achieving the food targets, formulated initiallv in loso-ci 
in consultation vnth the State Governments, were reappraised in early 1952. FoUowina this 
reappraisal the original target of 7 - 2 milhon tons in the State Plans had to be lowered to 6 -o 
iTiimon tons. The programmes have therefore been strengthened by an additional lump-sum 
provision of Rs. 30 crores for minor irrigation. - ^ 


15. Thecommunity development projects^ which are conceived primarily as a pro^uamme 

of mtensive development of selected areas, would also contribute to raising the fevel of 
agricultural production. A beginning has been made this year .with 55 projects. The central 
object of the community development programme is .to mobilise local manpower for a 
concerted and co-ordinated effort at raising the whole level of rural life. The emphasis is ■ 
inevitably on improving the level of agricultural productivity. This is reflected in the fact 
that the bulk of the projected expenditure is devoted to the provision of irrigation, land 
development and extension services. The community development projects represent in 
content a synthesis of ideas gathered from rural development work in various parts of the 
country. As further experience is gathered, changes in structure and emphasis may be 
necessary, but the intention is to cover the entire country with schemes designed to promote 
intensive development through increased agriculmral productivity. The Five-Year Plan 
makes a lump-sum provision of Rs. 90 crores for such development. There is, in addition 
about Rs. 10 crores in the State Plans for other programmes of rural development, including 
schemes designed to promote and strengthen village panchayats. 


16. Elsewhere in this Report is also a scheme for a national extension service for agricul- 
tural development ; there is provision of Rs. 3 crores for this in the Plan. This organisation, 
together with community development projects and the additional minor irrigation visualised, 
will help to step up the production of foodgrains in the country by 7 - 6 million tons compared 
to'the level in 1949-50- 

17. In the period of this Plan, some parts of the country may not stand to benefit directly 
from the various development schemes taken up. In order that the Plan creates interest on 
the part of as wide a section of the community as possible, and in order to draw forth local 
initiative and resources, a lump-sum provision of Rs. 15 crores is being made in the Plan.for 
local development works. It is hoped that schemes will be forthcorning from municipaUties, 
district and taluka boards and other local bodies for which financial assistance can be given 
out of this lump-sum provision to attract and organise locd resources on a mulUplied scale. 
There is also a special provision of Rs. 15 crores in the Plan for organising rehef activiues m 
scarcity-affected areas on developmental lines. 


Irrigation and Power Programmes 

18. The programme for irrigation and power is based primarily on projects inimted in 
the period prior to the Plan. The total cost on the projects thus taken over mto the P an as 
been estimated at Rs. 765 crores, of which an expenditm-e of Rs. 153 crores had already bee 
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mcurred up to th^ end of 1950-51, The provision for these projects in the period of the 

IS . 518 croresj leaving only a little under Rs. 100 crores to be spent in the subsequent 
years. ^ The progress made on these projects will help, within the period of the Plan, to bring 
an additional area of 8 -5 million acres under irrigation and to generate i-j million kws of 
additional power. On the completion and full development of these projects, the total 
addition to the area irrigated will be 16-9 million acres and to power i -4 million kivs. 

19. In view of the high priority given to agriculture, the construction of the projects in 
hand has been so adjusted as to facihtate the maximum extension of irrigation in this period. 
The generation of power has been related to the demand that already exists or is likely to grow 
in the near future. Provision is however being made in the design of dams and other works 
for installing additional units as and when additional demands rise. 

20. Of the provision of Rs. 518 crores in the Plan on projects in progress, well over half 
will fall in the first three years of the Plan. During this period the pressure on financial as 
well as technical resources will prevent work being started on new projects. There will be 
scope for such additions only as from 1954-55. The five new irrigation and power projects 
which are proposed to be taken up towards the later stages of the Plan are the following ; Kosi 
(Stage I), Koyna (Stage I), Krishna (the scope of which is not yet defined), Chambal (Stage I) 
and Riband. The total cost of these projects will be well over Rs. 200 crores, out of which 
it is expected that it might be possible to spend Rs. 40 crores during the period of the 
Plan. 

21. The programme for irrigation and power in the Plan,* taking projects in progress 
as well as the new projects proposed, has to be viewed as part of a more long-term programme 
intended to add, within the next mo decades, 40-45 million acres to the area now under irriga- 
tion and 7 million kws. to the existing power generating capacity. 

22. The irrigation and power benefits from the major projects in the period of the Plan 
will be supplemented by the results of the minor irrigation programme and by the extension 
schemes of private electricity undertakings. The minor irrigation programme in the Plan, 
involving an expenditure of Rs. 77 crores, is as follows', — 

Area benefited 

, (million acres) 

Dams and channels . . . 

New wells ... 

Repairs and derelict wells • • • * . , ‘ * . * 

Tubewells (other than those included in the major irrigation programme) . 

Tanks . • 

Pumping installations ' 

Schemes in respect of the additional provision for m inor irrigation • 


»Xhe PlarT includes, in addition to the items mentioned, a provision of Rs. 2 ciorcs for carrs-ing out 
investigations into development possibilities in irrigation and power. 


4.4 

I, I 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

3.0 

II. 2 
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As regards power, the extension projects of priA^te elearidiy undcnaJdncs will add 176 
kws of installed capacity in the period of the Plan. • *" /Oj-’co 

23. There are parts of the country in wliich scope exists for large irrigation projects and 
there are others m which only smaller projects are possible. Each area' has to be irA-ed bv 
the land ot schemes for which it offers the best facilities. Large and small pro^eas arc thus 
cornplementary and not competitive. The Plan mciudes eight irrigation projeis (including 
multi-purpose projects but excludmg new major irrigation projects mentioned in para 20) 
costing above Rs. 5 crores each, sixteen costing between Rs. i crore and Rs. 5 crores 
twenty-one costing between Rs. 50 Mrhs and Rs. i crore, and twentv-seven schemes costin<^ ' 
between Rs. 10 lakhs and Rs. <0 laldts. ' ’ " 


24. Rural electrification has so far made little progress in the couniiy, only i in about 
200 villages being serv'ed with electricity. The Plan makes a provision of Rs. 27 crores for 
extending rural electrification. This programme is mainly confined to the Southern States of 
Madras, M3'sore and Travancore-Cochin, but the scope for rural elearification will undoubted- 
ly grow as more power becomes available in other areas of the counmx Electricity will 
be useful not only for agricaltural operations like pumping, but also for the processing of 
agricultural produce and for other cottage and small-scale industries in the villages. There 
is also a special advantage in the encouragement of agricultural load since utilization of 
power in agriculture is estimated to require only about one-third the investment required in 
- industTAX MoreoA'er, most of the equipment required for utilization of poAA’cr in agricul- 
ture can be produced in the countrA’ and its operation does not require technical skill of 
a high order. 


Industrial Deaelopaient 


25. The expenditure on Industty, as shown in the deA’elopraent programmes of the public 
sector, is Rs. 173 crores ; this coaefs Rs. 140 crores to be spent on large-scale industries and 
ancillar}' transport expansion, Rs. 27 crores on cottage and small-scale industries, and about 
Rs. 6 crores on mineral dcA'clopment and scientific and industnal research. Some of the 
industrial schemes in the public sector are, howeA^er, shown under other heads. For instance, 
the Chittaranjan locomotive factory and the all-steel coach factory are part of the dcA^elop- 
ment plan for railways. The net inA'estment in manufacturing industries figuring in tire public 
derelopwent programme taken as a whole, but excluding a lump-sum provmon of Rs. 50 
crores for basic industries and transport (about which more will be said beloAv), is Rs. 94 crores 
over the five years. Investment in the private sertor on expansion of mdustnes and on 
modernisation and replacement is likely to be of the order of Rs. 3S3 crores. The tota 
investment on industrial dcA'elopment in this period can thus be placed at Rs. 477 crores. 


26. The development programme in the public sector provides for a new iron and steel 
project estimated to cost Rs. So crores OA-er a period of six years from the ate o 
ment ; the expenditure in the period of the Plan, e-stimated at Rs. 30 f 

partly by GoA-emment and partly by private enterprise. Most of the ind n p j 
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hand m the pubUc sector will be completed by 1953-54- The Sindri fertiliser factor}- has 
commenced production and it is expected that it will shordy reach a monthly rate of output 
o ijTOo tons of ammonium sulphate. With the estimated production of ico locomotives a 
year m the Chittaranjan locomotive factory by 1957 (production in 1955-56 will be too locomo- 
tives) and the estimated output of 50 locomotives at the Tata Locomotive and Engineering 
Company, the railways will be able to secure their normal annual replacement requirements 
of locomotives almost entirely from domestic production. The production of high precision 
machine-tools, telephone equipment, dry core cables, and ne'wsprint envisaged in the Plan 
win also strengthen the industrial structure. 


^7- The rate of investment, and therefore of development in diis sector as a whole, will 
depend however primarily on the implementation of the working plans of private industries 
outlined in this Report.* These plans, drawn up in consultation with the representatives of 
the industries concerned, aim at c.xpanding the installed capacity of several capital and producer 
goods industries and, in the case of co.nsumer goods industries, primarily at utilising more 
fully the existing capacity. Over the five-year period, the production of hcaty chemicals is 
expected to go up by 156,000 tons, of fertilisers by 528,600 tons, of pig iron by 310,000 tons, of 
steel by 394,000 tons, and of cement by 2 • i million tons. The output of consumer goods 
industries is also estimated to increase considerably; the production of cloth is scheduled to 
go up by 1,872 million yards, of sugar by 384,000 tons, of salt by 429,000 tons and of 
vegetable oils by 182,000 tons. The output of a number of light engineering industries is also 
expected to register substantial improvement. It will be the objective of Government policy 
to assist the private sector to the extent possible in the creation and maintenance of conditions 
favourable to the attainment of the targets proposed. 

28. As the development programme gets into swing and the emphasis is shifted increasingly 
towards industrialisation, it will become necessary to expand basic industries like iron and 
steel, heavy chemicals, manufacture of electrical equipment and the like. In these fields, as 
emphasised in Chapter II, it is necessary to anticipate to some extent the nature of the demands 
that will develop and make a beginning from the very start. The Plan therefore has a 
lump-sum provision of Rs. 50 crores for the development of basic industries and ancillary 
transport. This includes a provision for organising mineral exports. Part of the lump-sum 
provision of Rs. 50 crores, it is expected, will be available for initiating the construction of a 
unit for the manufacture of electrical equipment to meet the needs of power development in 
the country. 

29. An extensive programme for village industries prepared primarily svith the object 
of increasing rural employment has been included in the Plan. The programme includes, 
amongst others, the following industries ; khadi, coir, village oil, matches, leather, hand-made 
paper, gur and khandsari, palm gur, woollen blankets and bee-keeping. The khadi progra- 
mme is to be financed by means of a smaU cess on mill-made cloth. A small cess has also been 
proposed on mill oil for the benefit of the village oU industry. Common production progra- 
mmes have been proposed for a number of cottage and small scale industries along with the 


♦These working plans are being published in a separate volume. 
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rclaied large scale industries. For instance, as part of the programme Fr the texti!- induHr^- 
the output of the handloom industry is e.xpccted to be doubled. The est?.blj<r'r '^- t of a 
and Village Industries Development Board by the Central Government is bcinrrecvm-^erA-d 
The Board which will have large executive functions, is to be responsible for Inidaib • % 
industry programmes in co-operation with State Governments and other organisnio-s c-'- - 
ed in rite field of village industries. The total provision in the Plan for wttage and 
scale industries is Rs. 27 crores. 


Transport and Co.almukicatioks 

30. In the programme for Transport and Communications, a little more than half of the 
total outlay is on raUwa5's. This outlay is designed to meet the arrears in replacement acaimu- 
lated over a long period (particularly during the War) and to equip the railways with the 
minimum equipment and installations necessary to cany the additional load which will be 
placed on it as a result of development in other sectors of the economy. At the beginning of 
1951-52, about 12 per cent of the locomotives, 28 per cent of the coaches and over 10 per cent 
of the wagons in use were due for renewal ; to meet the existing level of trafiic these had to be 
retained in service. Considerable lengths of the track were also in need of repair and 
restoration. The Plan provides for an e.xpenditure of Rs. 50 crores per annum on railways in 
addition to Rs. 30 crores per annum estimated as required for meeting the current depreciation 
of railway installations and equipment. This will enable a few of the more urgent c.\icnsions 
to be undertaken, but the 'total provision for new lines over the five" years is only about Rs. 
20 crores and so the programme for railways must be regarded primarily as one of 
rehabilitation. 

31. The total provision for road development in the Centre and the States together amounts 
to over Rs. IOD crores. Of this, about a quarter will be on the development of national 
highways, and the rest mainly on State roads. The provision for road development includes 
also a sum of Rs. 2 crores for the construction of the Ganga Bridge which will provide a need- 
ed link between North and South Bihar. Road development is a sphere which oiTcrr, 
considerable scope for mobilisation of local manpower and local materials. In certain States, 
village roads are already being developed with the active co-operation of villagers vho coniri- 
bute a portion of the cost of construction by way of free labour, free gift ofland or money, 
with the balance being contributed by State Governments or District Boards. - \X ith the 
projects for local and intensive development visualised in the Plan, it is estimated that appiO.vi 
matety 16,000 to 17,000 miles of xlUage roads could be constructed through communits ciiort 
within this period. This mode of development has to be exiended as rapidh as po>-i ii- to 
cover the entire countr3% 

32. As in the case of railways, ports are in need of attention to me^t the immvdi..tc 
of expansion in other sectors of the economy. Apart from the fatt that there is ^t 
resen^e capacity in the five major ports of the countrv' for handling norma incre..,^- m - -- 
borne trade, port development is necessarj’ to meet the fol!o\ving n;,cds . (a) or rcau, - 
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consequences ^ of Partition and for providing a natural outlet for the traffic previously catered 

J \ (b) for the renovation and modernisation ofequipmcnt in the existing ports, 

an (c) for providing facilities for the petroleum refineries which are proposed to be set up. 

The PIan provides for Rs. 12 crores for the construction of a new port at Kandla, Rs. S crorcs 
for the creation of port facilities for oil refineries, and another Rs. 12 crorcs as loans to port 
auffiorities for carrying out a programme of rehabilitation and modernisation. 

33. The Plan also visualises development in certain relatively new lines of transport, 
of which shipping is the most important. The programme for the development of shipping 
is designed primarily to enable the coastal trade of the country to be rcsciY'cd for Indian 
vessels and to ensure their fuller participation in overseas trade. Wfith these in view, the 
Plan makes provision for construction of additional bertlis in the Visakhapatnam shipyard, 
which will not only make available about 100,000 G.R.T. for coastal shipping during this 
period, but also help to reduce the costs of construction. In addition, tlicrc is provision in 
the Plan for loans to shipping companies for acquiring additional tonnage for overseas 
trade. 

34. Civil aviation is another new line of dei'elopment. It has been /bund that under 
the present conditions of traffic loads and intensity of operations, the existing air transport 
companies cannot work on an economic basis, and that to ensure such working they should 
merge into a single unit owned and operated by the Central Government. Integration of 
existing airlines along these lines has been decided upon and a State Corporation is to be set 
up for the purpose. It is proposed to give the shareholders of existing companies stock with 
guaranteed interest in return for their present holdings. The necessary legislation will be 
imdertaken shortly. The Plan provides for a sum of Rs. 9’ 5 crorcs for purchase of new 
aircraft and for payment of compensation to existing air companies. 

35. In the field of broadcasting, the new installations which are proposed to be taken up 
under the Plan would increase the area covered by medium wave broadcasts from 1 17, coo 10 
370,000 sq. miles. This would double the population covered by the broadcasting sciviccs, 
the population expected to be served by 1955-56 being of the order of 170 million people. 
Further, the development programme would also augment to a considerable extent the 
national and international services on shortwaves. 


Social Services and Rehabilitation 

36. The Plan provides for a total expenditure of Rs. 340 crores on social scn'iccs of which 
Rs. 152 crores are for education, about Rs. too crorcs for medical and public health scrt-iccs, 
Rs. 49 crores for housing, Rs. 29 crores for backward classes (including scheduled castes 
and tribes), and nearly Rs. 7 crores for labour and labour welfare. There is a further provision 
of Rs. 4 crores for assistance to voluntary social welfare organisations so that their work can 
be expanded and dovetailed into the national development programme. In the States, the 
Plan contemplates only a limited measure of expansion in social scrx-iccs. At the Centre 
there is a provision of Rs. 20 crores for further development in the field of pre-university 
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Nlucation. The averase annual expendimre proposed unde- 

“ , . ^ ~ ‘'ipresents an increase 


of nearly 55 per cent over the development expenditure in 1950-51. This voald 1-^ ? ^ 


to a 


certain amount of expansion of educational faciUties m the States^ sector. The number of 
pupils auending primary.- junior basic, secondare and technical and vocatiQnar(odi"r 'ihm 
industrial) schools is expected to increase by 25, Si, 32 and 63 per cent rci-^'cth^v/r, 
compared to 1950-51- In the sphere of health, the Centre has a programme for 
control which will be co-ordmatea with tlie prognunmes of tiie States': the procrammris 
intended to protect about 203 miHon people in rural areas through Lnseciiddri sprarin- 
measures. The Plan provides also for tlie construction of Pvo D. D. T. plants in order to 
ensure sufScienL supph of D. D. T. at reduced costs to meet the needs of the countrv ’111 ' 
State Plans provide for an ertpendirure on pubUc health of Rs'. 39 crorcs ; this expendimre' 
wliich wiU be mainly on provision of water supply and cLxfmage, wiU involve almost a trebl- 
ing of the existing rate of expenditure under this head. \v’ith the introduction of the scheme 
of provident funds for industnal workers in six industries, it has been possible to frame a 
programme for the construction of about 150,000 houses for industrial workers at a cost 
of about Rs. crores; In addition, some States have their own housing schemes for 
low income groups ; the total cost of the housing programme is about Rs. 49 crores. The 
Plan has also a programme of amelioration for bacluvard classes. Ln addition to the 
provision of Rs. 29 crores shown in the Plan, the Central Government is estimated to provide 
in the form of statutoiy -grants a further sum of about Rs. 9 crores for the development of 
scheduled tribes. The programme for the rehabilitation of displaced persons, for which 
a provision of Rs. S5 crores has been made in the Plan, covers a period of three years ending 
1953-54. The position regarding migrants across the eastern border is vStill somewhat 
fluid. For some time to come the problem of relief of those who have newly arrived may 
therefore continue to be a major concern of the Government. 


Assess.viekt of the Plan in Teilms of Ikco.me and Emplowsient 

37. A programme of development will, in the last analysis, be judged in terms of the 
improvement it is able to make to the ivelfare of the con7snuait}\ The usual i.ndices ot 
welfare are income, consumption and employmcni. With the available data onh 
a broad assessment of the Plan in these terms is possible. There are large gaps in the 
information available even on the e.xisting position. National income statistic are still in 
their infancy. Little is Imovrn about the distribution of income and wealth in the country- 
Apart from a general picture derived from the Cer^sus returns, the data a^aiIable on th- 
occupational pattern are meagre. We do not also have sufficient knoAledg^. of th.. mlatira 
ships between the different sectors of the economy and hovr they interact on ^ c-m ol 
I n a period of development, the changes in ail these areiixely to be of greaL si_n! ic-n.... 

3S. The national income of India in 1950-51 hss been roughly esfimati-d -u Rs. 
crores. As a result of the increases in production e.xpected to ma'-erialise by th- cn 0 
Plan, the national income (at constant prices), is e.xpccted to go up to Rs. io,-aO cro.^- , 
that is, by 11 per cent. The benefits of the hn'estment outlays underu— wU ounn,, i. 
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period of the Han wll not bo fnUy toalised in this period, l-ot insuncc, o consiJonible 
part 01 the addit.onal imgation and potter facilities on account of schemes included in the 
^ an w appear oni} in the following quinquennium, though the greater part of the 
investment necessary wiU have taken place in the present Plan period. 


Ss 


39- To the extent that the community development projeas, and the other schemes in 
the Plan designed to stimulate local initiative and resources, succeed in evoking comnumiiy 
effort on a large scale, the increase in national income can be c.xpcctcd to be larger. In 
specific areas, direct application of manpower and other resources and concentrated efforts for 
increasmg product vity could raise incomes by 25 per cent or more. The scale on which 
such effort can be oiganised wiU determine to a considerable degree, particularly in the coun- 
tryside, the rate of development that will be achieved and the contribution it make-; to the 
welfare of the community at large. 


40. Out of the annual rate of increase of about 2 per cent in national income, about 
one-fifth wiU have to be, so to say, ploughed back into investment year after year in irdcr to 
sustain the development programme at the rate visualised in the Plan, The aggregate 
consumption expenditure wiU therefore rise at a somewhat lower rate than the nationa income. 
Although the Plan wiU meet in this period only the most urgent needs of the people, for 
instance in the matter of food and clothing, it will have made a substantial addition to the 
production potential of the country. 


41. In judging the likely effects of the Plan on employment, it is ncce.ssary to bear in 
mind that the problem in India is more one of underemployment rather than of uncmploy- 
m,ent as such. Underemployment is another facet of low productivity, which in turn is due 
to shortage of capital equipment and technical skill. The problem of removing under employ- 
ment and of opening up employment opportunities for all at rising levels of real income i.s, 
therefore, in a sense, synonymous with the problem of development itself. The contribu- 
tion that the Plan will make to the solution of the problem will be two-fold : firstly, in the 
process of stepping up the rate of investment it will create more cmploj'mcnt for those 
'engaged on construction activity, and, secondly, by building up capital at key points in the 
system, it will, at the nexT stage, enable a growing number of people 10 be absorbed into tlic 
productive system. 

42. The Plan involves doubling the development ^expenditure of public authorities, 

from Rs. 232 crores in 1950-51 to nearly Rs. 500 crorcs by 1955-56 1 ^ broad estimate 

about a half of this increase might be expected to be paid as so much additional wages and 
salaries. In the private sector, the largest investment activity is in residential construction. 
There are no data available on the volume of building activity in the country, but certain 
rough estimates, based on the aUocations of materials like cement and steel and the cost of 
budding covered by them, suggest that net private investment on constructions using these 
materials was probably of the order of Rs. 100 crorcs in 1950-51- Over the period of the 
Plan, the output of cement and steel is c.xpcctcd to go up by about So per cent and 40 
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SmtaiwiH I— Development Expendiiitrc Under the Plan: Centre and States 


(Rs. laklis) 


Head 

Central 

T oial Govern- 
ment 

Part ‘ A ’ 

■ States 

Pan ‘ B ’ 
States 

Jammu 

and 

Kashmir 

Part ‘ C ’ 
States 

I 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


7 . Agriculture and Community 
Development — 


Agriculture 

rS.<22-.'? 

5922-2 

9I0S-2 

2771-0 

22-1 

598-7 

Veterinarj' and Animal IIu.s- 






bandrj' including Dairjdng . 


4I2-Q 

1524-6 

197-9 

15-0 

79-0 

Forests .... 

t t<j 9'5 

200-0 

599 -S 

224-7 

lO-O 

135*0 

Cooperation 

~u-z 

50-0 

491-7 

125-2 


44*3 

Fisheries .... 


5c ’0 

332*5 

72-9 


S-2 

Rural Development 

1047-1 

. . 

674-4 

372-2 


0-5 

Community ProjccLs . 

90CO-0 

9000-0 





Local W'ork-s 

1500-0 

1500-0 





Programme for S;.'.ircity afil'cteJ 







Areas .... 

1 500-0 

1500-0 


-• 



'POTAl. 

3 (y 042 -fi 

IS634-7 

12731*2 

3763-9 

47*1 

S65-7 

11 . Irrigation and Pomcr — 







Multipurpore Projects . 

26590-0 

26590-0 

. . 

4 . 

. . 


Irrigtition Projects 

16796-5 


11234-3 

5013-2 

366-7 

1S2-3 

Power Projects . 

12754-0 


9374*7 

3135*5 

74*9 

I6S-9 

Tot.u. 

56140-5 

26590-0 

20609-0 

8148-7 

441-6 

351-2 


III. Tram port and Communi- 
cations — 


Raihvay.s* .... 

25000-0 

25000-0 



• • 


Roads .... 

10887-8 

3124-0 

5059*2 

1582-8 

494*4 

627-4 

Road Transpon . 

896-9 


562-4 

96-0 


238-5 

Shipping .... 

1K05-S 

iSos-S 




' 

Civil Aviation 

2287-0 

22S7-0 




• 

Ports and Harbours . 

330S-S 

3206-4 

26-0 

63-0 


13*4 

Inland Water Transport 

lo-o 

I0‘0 




• 

Posts and telegraphs - 

5000-0 

5000-0 

-• 



• 

Broadcasting 

352-0 

352-0 




• 

Overseas Communications . 

100-0 

100-0 




• 

Meteorological Department . 

62-0 

62-0 



• • 

• 

Tot.sl 

49710-3 

40947-2 

5647-6 

1741-8 

494*4 

879-3 


• 'Fhe outlay of Rs. 250 ctorcs is a 1 iitiona! 10 thi Ci inutcJ cxpanJiiura of Rs. J50 croras to cotar th- cm«i.nt 
deprccintion of assets in the perioJ of the PI.1!!. 
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Statement I — Development Expenditure Under the Phn: Caure o-:.: S;eu~;- 


Head 

I'oial 

Central 

Gf)vem- 

ment 

Bart ‘ A * 
Stairs 

B..r:‘n' I. 
.Sta-r, 

K- 

* ! 

• 

3 » «... 

I 

2 

3 

t 

5 


- 

JV. Industry — 

Large-scale Industries 

14033-2 

12604-3* 

1025-8 

552-5 

< : ‘ft 


Cottage and Small-scale Indus- 
tries. 

2704- I 

1500-0 

7 fj !*9 

356-9 

31-2 

' j 5 

Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search .... 

461-0 

461-0 





Mineral Development . 

io6-x 

106- 1 

•• 


• • 


Total 

V. Social Services — 

17304-4 

14671-4 

1790-7 

7 ^ 9*4 

81-;, 

< t • t 

Education .... 

15566-1 

3901-6 

9b'Si-o 

1:27-4 

46-0 


Health .... 

9954-6 

17S7-4 

6350-3 

1258- I 

12^-2 

.pt-.-f. 

Housing .... 

4881-6 

3850*0 

877*1 

87-5 

12-0 

St--..' 

Labour and Labour Welfare . 

691*7 

397*3 

273-1 

* *1 

-- 

i 

Amelioration of Backward 
Classes and Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes . 

2 SS 7 - 2 t 

700-0 

184'^* I 

316-6 

.. 

2 ; - * 

Total 

VI. Rehabilitation 

33981-2 

S500-0 

10636-3 

8500-0 

19229-6 

2 ^-: 9-9 

r'6-2 

1 

VII. Works and buildings 

1102-3 

1102-3 





VIII. Finance Ministry schemes 

439-6 

439-6 

-■ 




IX. North-cast Frontier agency 

300-0 

300-0 

-• 

•• 



X. Andamans 

382-8 

382-S 

-- 




XL Loans to Corporations 

I 2 C 0-0 

IZOO'O 

•- 

-- 

•• 


XII. Miscellaneous 

1774 *-? 

650-0 

IDO3-5 

' 2 ' C 



Gkakd Total 

206S7S- I 

124054-3 

6101 1-6 

17325-7 

: : ■ r 


•Includes lumpsum provision of Rs. 50 crorcs 
exports. 

tThis includes Central prants arnounr/n? M Ii< 
able by way of ijranis from :li: Central t,a n. 

f.^r ba'ic ir; luJ-riei ei i : 

I. ? CT.'TT-.; i-j eddit; ab 

u'.lrr .Articlr e-s :i, .4 t! 

•C! nt ,r --- 
t? C * 


1 V 
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Statement II — Development Expenditure Under the Plan : Part ‘A’ States 


(Rs. lakhs) 


Head 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

Madras 

I 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 s 

Agriculture 

276-1 

1284*3 

1748-4 

1005-5 

1593-7 

Vetcrinarj’ and Animal Husbandr)- 

12-5 

92-5 

166-9 

98-8 

100 -0 

Dairj-ing and Milk Supply . 

, , 

1-5 

602-1 

36-9 

50-0 

Forests 

36-3 

125-0 

83-8 

40-8 

- 38-8 

Co-operation 

29-3 

39*0 

123-2 

28-8 

ico-o 

Fisheries 

6-0 

10-6 

16-0 

5-8 

100-0 

Rural Development . . . • 

39-3 

124-7 

131-5 

165-9 

200-0 

I. Agricultural dud Rural Development. 

399-5 

1677-6 

2871-9 

1382-5 

2182-5 

Multipurpose Projects. 




.. 


Irrigation Projects .... 

200-0 

973-3 

2269-0 

308-0 

3408-0 

Power Projects .... 

83-0 

708-7 

1043-0 

6oo-o 

5024-0 

II. Major Irrigation and Pou'cr Projects. 


283-0 

1682-0 

3312*0 

908 0 

8432-0 

Cottage Industries .... 

250-0 

59-2 

103-1 

9-2 

116-9 

Other Industries .... 


6o-o 

250-6 

226-2 

85-1- 

Ill, Industry ..... 

25-0 

I19-2 

353-7 

235-4 

202-0 

Roads 

213-0 

Soo-o 

1163-6 

200-0 

500-0 

Road Transport 

3«*9 


200-0 

•• 


Ports tind Harbours .... 



25-0 

• • 

• • 

IV. Transport .... 

244-9 

Soo-o 

138S-6 

200-0 

500-0 



89-9 

570-4 

4611-1 

1079-3 

800-0 

Medical 

173-5 

403-9 

536-4 

267-9 

300 0 

Public Hetihh . . • • ' • 

17-S 

196-0 

1116-7 

7S-2 

900-0 

Housing ....•• 

• • 

100-0 

77-2 

20-0 

300-0 

Labour and I^tbour XX'clfarc 

6-0 

20-0 

162-3 

0-5 

467-6 

Amelioration of Backward Classes 

509-6 

i6o-o 

213-6 

136.-4 

V. Social Services .... 

796-8 

1450-3 

6717-3 

1582-3 

2767-6 


VI- MisccUancotts .... 

5729*1 14643 ’ 5 4308 ’2 


Graki) Total 


1749 -2 


14084- 1 
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Statement 11 — Development Expenditure 

Under ih 

■ /V.:-.- / 

> , . » 1 ; • . 

. » • / 


Head 

Ori"a 

Pen;,!b 

Lf. ' 


i 

I 

7 

c 

0 

1 T 


Agriculture 

aos-s 

zio"; 

--v 5'9 

id • ’ I 

2 

Veterinar}' and Animal Husbandra- 

5a-S 

22-3 

13 ;- 1 



Dairj'ing and Milk Supplj’ . 

9-2 


20-f> 

< r • .*: 

• ; 

Forests ...... 

13-1 

l8-o 

165-2 


5 ' j - 

Co-operation 

28-9 

JI-K 

13: -- 


.* . J * 

Fisheries 

33- 4 




1 1 r ’ ^ 

Rural Development .... 

10-0 




f-'r j 

/. Agriculture and Rural Development 

352-9 

262-5 

2552-' 

I'.-;-;-! 

i:*3! • 2 

Multipurpose Projects .... 

. 



-- 

•• 

Irrigation Projects .... 

303-0 

326-2 

tOI 2 -C 


n ; ' ; ' 3 

Power Projects 

391-0 

3S-2 

141 1 -c 

T.S-'- 


11 . Major Irrigation and PozccrProjccts . 

691-0 

3 ^^ 4-4 

3323-0 

jf-li-f- 


Cottage Industries .... 

27-6 

48-1 

52 ! < 



Other Industries .... 

65-3 

15’5 


'1 


111 . Industry ..... 

92-9 

65 '6 

582-2 

J * ft • ’* 


Roads ..•••• 

200-0 

75 ’ > 

522-4 

\y y^ 


Road Transport 

20 'Q 


ir, •'? 


/ 

Ports and Harbours . . . • 

I’O 





IV. Transport 

221-0 

" 5*1 

6:2-.! 

1 5 -5 • C. 

r ' -r- 'f 

Education 

I 79'5 

11 vS • 0 

^ '’;-S 

> • I 

** ‘ 3 

Medical ..•••• 



- 

_ 


Public Health 

Housing . . • • • 

46-.; 

<Z-l 

11-3 

2 .V" 1 

i.i<; : 


t 

Labour and Dibour WclPire 

I '9 





Amelioration of Backward Cl.asscs 

1 j6-.; 

* • 


. ■ 


V. Social Services . ■ • ■ 

I'/. MisecHancous ■ ■ ' 


255- 1 

! 3-'0 

2 682-6 

rss.f" 

• c, t 

Guano Totai. 





„ -- -- 
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Statement in— Development Expenditure Under the Plan : Part ‘B' States and Jammu and 

Kashmir 


(Rs. lakhs) 



Head 

Hyderabad 

Madhya 

Bharat 

Mysore 

Pepsu 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Agriculture 

346-4 

750*0 

443*0 

364*9 


Animal Hubandrj' 

49-6 

50-0 

53*8 

lO-O 


Dair^’ing and Milk Supply 

1-7 

• • 




Forests. 

21-4 

50-0 

8-3 

43*6 


Co-operation .... 

35*3 

25-0 

7*1 

15-0 


Fisheries 

S-6 

lO-O 

2-2 

2*4 


Rural Development 

•• 

60-0 

81-1 


/. 

Agriaihurc and Rural Develop, 
ynent ..... 

463-0 

945*0 

595*5 

435*9 


Multipurpose Projects . 


, , 




Irrigation Projects .... 

2479-0 

32S-0 

716-0 

34*0 


Power Proiccts . . . ' . 

320-6 

228-0 

1268-0 

30-6 

II. 

Major Irrigation and Power 
Projects .... 

2799-6 

55'5 *o 

1984-0 

' 64-6 


Cottage Industries 

25-7 

50-0 

135*4 

4*4 


Other Industries .... 

26S'7 

5*0 

34*8 

27-3 

III. 

Industry 

294*4 

55*0 

170-2 

31-7 . 


Roads ...... 

128-6 

189-0 

320-1 

95*1 


Road Transport .... 

•• 

• • 




Ports and Harbours 

• * 

' • 

• • 

• 

IV. 

Transport 

12S-6 

189-0 

320*1 

95-1 


Education 

263*5 

200-0 

225-6 

S9-9 


Medical . . . . . 

117*7 

77*0 

56*5 

56-0 


Public Health .... 

88-2 

121-2 

158*3 

29-0 


Housing ..... 

• « 

14-4 

50-0 

2-0 


Labour and Labour Welfare . 

• • 

4*4 

• • 

• • 


Amelioration of Backward Classes . 

- 

So-0 

lOO-O 

10-0 

V. 

Social Services .... 

469*4 

497*0 

590*4 

1S6-9 

VI. 

Miscellaneous .... 

*-• 


• • 



GR.VKD Total 4155*0 

2242-0 

3660-2 

814-2 


Tin. iTvr. Yt Ai: vi as is rn/ii tv 


Staccnicuc III — Dcvchpmjiit IIxjK'tt.fiair^ Ui::-r 'n- I’l:-,- p:- 

/:a'/;v:f;— C-itJ. 



- 

- - 

— .. _ 

* • '. . r- 

. 


Head 

H:j'.-th.m 



}:-■ 



f, 

~ 


S. 


Agriculture .... 

Veterinary and .-\nimal Hu'-,- 

lZ^J -2 


<.:y 1 

r: 


bandrj- .... 

i.v-3 

:c-4 

f 

15 


Dairying and Milk Supply . 

. . 

I'O 


. 


Forests ..... 

afk 

ty-fi 

r^ - . ■ 

JO 


Co-operation .... 

3-0 

31 -s. 

-c 



Fisheries ..... 

. . 

34’7 


• 


Rural Development 

JS-O 

ei6- 1 


- 

I. 

AgricuUurc aim! Rural Dr- 


5:6-6 




fclopiucni .... 

tf’ 7‘3 


.5 7 


Multipurpose Pro;cct.s 




• • 


Irrigation Projects 

505-6 

.57.5 -6 


3 ^’"' 


Power Prc'iects 

.jo-b 

21 Z‘ < 

1, 

•• * 

« 'i 

//. 

Major Irrigaiioii am! J\»mr 


6S7M 




Project} ..... 

54 r-i 

j 5 1 ; • L' 

4 !I 


Cottage Industric.s . . 


I 3'9 


31 


Other Industries 


0*9 

^y\ 

t ' 

III. 

Industry 

3^*5 

l-I’S 

icr 

M 


Roads 

-o-c 

3tO'C 




Roiid Transport 

I -0 

< - • C’ 

A2 “ f" 

• 


Ports and Harbours 




• 

IV. 

Tran 'port . • - • 

.501-0 


22 . ' A 

: 


Fducatit'n , . • • 

.to: • 5 


2 ' ' ' 

* 


Mcditsil . . • • • 

* 0 



• f > 


Public Health . • ■ • 

* 35'5 


< i ’ c 



Housing . . . - 

2‘0 

I 

* 

! * 


Dibour and Labour Vt'clI.’.to 

fC 

: ■ V 




.•\mcliomtion ol P.'c vi! 






Classes] . . • - 

.12 • 2 





<-C- ^ 


r’ ’i f. 

3 '-' 

V. 

Social Sen icc} , • • • 





17 . 

Miscellaneous . ■ ■ ■ 




‘ 


Gtt.sKU Tci 0 




; ' 
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Siatemait IV — Dcvclopmcm Expcndiittre Under the Plan : Pan ‘G States 


(Rs. laMis) 


Head 

Ajmer 

Bhopal 

Bilaspur 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Agriculture 

Vetcrinan,- and ^\nimal 

48-4 

173-0 

7*0 

•• 

63-6 

28-0 

Husbandrj' 

9*6 

7*0 

i-i 


9-4 

22*4 

Dair%-ing and MsU; 





Supply . 

* - 

. • 

m • 

i-o - 

4-9 

«•'« 

Forests 

10-6 

2 C -0 

5-0 

* • 

2-2 

59*0 

Co-operation 

S -4 

5-0 


2-0 

6-3 

15*0 

Fisheries 

. . 

2*0 


• * 

2-6 

1*0 

Rural Development 

• * 

• • 

0-5 

.*• 

• • 


1 . Agriadt'.rral and 







Rttral Dctdoprtient . 

77-0 

207-0 

13-6 

3-0 

89-0 

125*4 

Irrigation Projects . 

li '3 





8o'0 

Power Projects 

• * 

27-9 

•• 

35-0 

• • 

13*5 ■ 

11 . Major Irrication 





• 


and Po''‘tT Projects . 


27-9 

•• 

35-0 

• • 

93*5 

Cottage Industries . 


5-0 

0-5 


7*3 

23-0 

Other Industries 

• • 

- 


• * 

«*• 

•• 

III. Industry 


5-0 

0-5 

•• 

7*3 

23-0 

Roads 

15-9 

4 C -0 

23-0 

20-0 

25-0 

iio-o 

Road Transport 

« . 

• - 

2-0 

. • • 

2i6-o 

lO'O 

Ports and Harhxiurs 


•• 

• " 

•• 



IV. Transport 

15-9 

40-0 

25-0 

20*0 

241*0 

120*0 

Education 

T 5-0 

30-0 

lo-o 

lO-O 

259-8 

36*8 

Medical 

31*9 

25-0 

4*0 

5*0 

58-9 

iS*i 

Public Health 

6-1 

50-0 

4-0 • 

• 

36-0 

37*9 

Housing 

• » 

- - 


•• 

55*0 

• * 

. Labour and Labour Wel- 
fare 


.. 

» • 

. • 

I-o 

•• 

Amelioration of Bach- 







ward Classes . 


5-0 

• • 

* • 



V. Social Servica 

53-0 

iic-o 

iS-o 

15-0 

410-7 

92*8 

Grakd Totai. 

157-2 

389-9 

57-1 

73-0 

748-0 

454-7 


Tire nvT: ’iTAV. rr^tv :v cfTJJ’-r c 


Statanent IV — Devdopma: 

Exprdir.rc 

Oxlcr ;h- Pit 

; 1 j 

C/ ry - 

t 





' 


Hend 

Kmc!) 


'rr;;-..Ta 


.' = -■1 


c; 

9 

r. 

* 

:: 

Agriculture 

eo-r, 

c-:- 



t „ ' - 

Animal Husbjndrj' . 

3.5 

-‘5 


I r ■ V 


Dairj'ing and Milk Supply . 




* 

■ * 

Forests 

'•4 

3 -c 

1 1-3 

*5 


Co-operation . 

3-5 


1 ■ ! 

3*0 

* * • n 

Fisheries 

t’4 

. . 


fr 

1 . J 

Rural Development . 

•• 

-• 

-• 


C* < 

1 . Agricuhiirc and Rural 



«-.c 


ev.j- 

Dzvchpmcni 

7C-S 

6-3 


Irrigation Projects 

9I-C 



•• 


Power Projects 

23-0 

12-0 

7-c 

5-'5 

; f - • 0 

77. Major Irrigation and 


J 2-0 



^ < t * * 

Power Projects . 

114-0 

7-0 

5-5 


Conage Industries . 

3-5 

•• 

<-S 


f.j • j 

Other Industries 

•• 


• • 

• * 

• 

III. Industry 

3-5 

•• 

5 -.5 

f>'0 


Roads 

5S-3 

Sf3 

j;S-C 

i:yo 

Are -4 

‘>'v • 

Road Transport 

•• 

10-5 


* • 

2 * ' 4 

Ports and Harbours . 

13*4 

•• ' 




IV. Transport 

71-7 

QfS 

I.S -0 

i'5 9 

' T'-a 5 

Education 

f)-K 

17-7 

t •f". 

* 't 

- /, » -A, 


Medical . . . • 

Public Health . 

:6 c 

lO-O 

0-a 

21-0 

I J‘7 

3‘C 

6 ' ■ n 

« ^ * 

r : ^ "T' 

<<*T‘ 

Housing 

Labour and Labour Vl'dfarc 

. . 





Amclioraton of Eackward 




35 -': 

* < 

CIxsscs 

2-5 










j-vrr 

V. Social Scrrice: 

45? 





Gi?.\sri ToTAt. . 

3-5 ■ 3 

!5.;-K 





9 P- C. 
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THE FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Siaiciucm V— Progress of Development Expenditure : Central Government 


(Rs. lakhs) 


Head 

Expenditure 
in — 

1950-51 

Progress of expenditure 

1951-52 1952-53 

Revised Budget 

Five 
— Years’ 

Total (Plan) 

1951-56 

I 

0 

1 

3 

4 

5 

/. Agriculture and Community 
Development : 

Agriculture .... 

^ » 

24 - 1*3 • 

256-2 

303-2 

5922-2* 

Animal Husbandrv' including 
Dairv’ing. . ... 

. - 

, , 

30-3 

412-0 

Forests. ..... 

• • 


. . 

200-0 

Cooperation .... 

. - 

• • 


50-0 

Fisheries. .... 

• • 

• * 


50*5 

Community Projects 

.. . 

. • 

t 

9000-0 

Local W'orks .... 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1500-0 

Programmes for .scarcity-aficctcd 
areas 

• 4 


• • 

1500-0 

7 'otai. 

244 *3 

256*2 

333*5 

18634*7 

II. Major Irrigation and Patrer 
Projects .... 

2210*0 

3666*0 ’ 

4033*0 

26590 *oJ 

'II. Industry : 

Ltirge-.scalc indu‘tr.'e.s 

635*3 

991-9 

1272-9 

12604- 3§ 

Small-sailc and Cott.apc indus- 
tries .... 

14-5 

17-0 

20-0 

1500*0 

Scientific and Industrial Research 

96*0 

75-2 

107*5 

461*0 

Mineral Development 


4-2 

i8*8 

106*1 

Total 

1 

1 

I 

CO 

ioSS*3 

1419*2 

14671-4 


•Includes ndditional provjsien for iLc period l953-5f' for ininor irripation — Rs. 30 crorcs; medium and lonp 
term lo.ans to apriculturisis — Rs. to crorcs; national c.vtcnsion orpanization — Rs.'3 crorcs; forests and soil 
conservation — Rs. 2 crorcs; Resettlement of landless aprioultural workers — Rs. 2 crorcs. 


fDctails of cxpcndituri! incurred arc not available. 

4 Includes Rs. 40 crorcs for nesv irripation and power projects for the period 1953-56- 
^Includes lump-sum provision of Rs. 50 crorcs for basic industries and transport for the period I953'56- 


iiiaicniati I ' — Progress cf DiX'c!.''gv:n:! ILxf : C' 




Head 

Evprrditurc 

*'* c'.r*- 

r : ;r 

IS’f-".'! 

iny.-p 

r 

I 

2 



IP. Tramporc : 

Roads 

apA- 1 


(c'-r -c 

Inland Water Transport 

♦ . 

r -c 

e-r. 

Ports and Harbours 

‘tS'S 



Shipping .... 

155- 1 

) f 

a!*'-''- 

Railways .... 

3531-0 

•1 / • 

4 'jt ^ 

Civil Aviation 

17 ?.-; 

•,Yyc 

r J"' r 

Posts and Tclcgraplis . 

753 '9 

*. / 

: 

Overseas Communications . 

S-o 

e:-c- 

* ' * C' 

Meteorological Depanment . 


15-0 

1 5 • c 

Broadcasting . 


35-0 


Total 

■i'i’TT 

fc 4;-4 

7 .' : 

V. Social Scrciccs : 

Education . . . • 


I. IT 4 


Health .... 

75 

f :-3 

4 '.- 3 

Housing . . . • 

ico-o 

'.O'-’C. 

y.*: • s' 

Labour and Ltibour Welfare. 

55*9 

4 ^ 


.Amelioration ol Raeittvard 

Classes, Scheduled CasiCb 


IT-!" 

t?-.: -t 

and Tribes 


Totai. 


55 "* V 

i't':} r 

VI. RchahiUtaliou ■ 


* 4 

< 

«. -'ll*- ^ 



VII. Work: and 







VIII- Finance Ministry Sekano 

or *c 


* ' ^ 

IK. North East Frontier .dr.en.y 

ic.-O 



K. Andamans 




XI. Leans to Cerpera'iem 




XII. MhceUan:o:i 




GKtbf* Tt'TAt- 

ic4'->;-3 

5..'../,. I 

* ■* *r » ■ 


•Inclu.ics R5. 4 crerei for vo!i!n!rr>- 
•Jin a'WUion. about R?. 9 '•rote' -- 
Con'iiturion. 
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Statanmt Vl—Progj-ess of Development Expenditure in States by Heads of Development 


(Rs. lakhs) 


Head 

' 

Development Progress of expenditure 

Expenditure — 

in 1951-52 1952-53 

^ 95 ^ 5 ^ (Revised) (Budget) 

Five 
Years’ 
Total (Plan] 
1951-56 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Agriculture 

Veterinary' and Animal Husban- 

2709-2 

i- 

' 2274-6 

2525-8 

12500-0 

dr^ * ■ • 

• 

96-9 

123-9 

174-8 

1035-5 

Dairyingand Mill: Supply 

- 

122-7 

138*9 

95-7 

781-0 

Forests . 

- 

75 ‘i 

87-0 

166-7 

969-5 

Co-operation . 

• 

82-6 

99-9 

116-7 

661-2 

Fisheries 

• 

53*3 

57-1 

65-8 

413-6 

Rural Development . 

• 

S5-2 

136-8 

195-2 

1047- I 


Tot.vl 

3225-0 

2918-2 

3240-7 

17407-9 

Irrigation Projects 

« • 

2035-5 

2894-6 

3506-2 

16796-5 

Power Projects 

• 

1777-3 

2224-3 

2844-1 

12754-0 


Total 

3812-8 

5118-9 

6350-3 

29550-5 

Cottage Industries . 


102-3 

126-2 

185-9 

1204- 1 

Other Industries 

• 

445-5 

344-3 

460-6 

1428-5 


Total 

547-S 

-470-5 

646-5 

2633 -c 

Roads 


954-5 

1226-3 

1795-6 

7763 -S 

Road Transport 

• 

144-4 

137-0 

200-4 

896-5 

Ports and Harbours . 

• 

O-I 

7-0 

12-8 

102-4 


Total 

1099-0 

1370-3 

2008* 8 

8763-1 

Education 

. 

1S33-3 

2005-6 

2253-6 

I 1664- f 

Medical . 


552-6 

763-0 

873*1 

4243 -( 

Public Health . 

. • 

366-0 

516-5 

611-5 

3923 -( 

Housing . 

. 

142-5 

215-8 

299-7 

1031 -< 

Labour and Labour Welfare 

32-3 

32-8 

38-8 

294-. 

Amelioration of Backward Classes 

259-6 

338-6 

409-7 

21S7- 

4 

ToT/VL 

31S6-3 

3872-3 

4486-4 

23344- 

Miscellaneous 

• 

72-6 

108-9 

303-4 

1124- 

Graxd Total 

11943-5 

13859-1 

17136-1 

82823- 


Tur. nvr. vr*.?. iv cvi 
Stsictiioil I'll — Pti'^rLSS cf I)t" li'' 


States ‘ :n ^ 

195C-51 


I 


Assam 

ro3'0 

T I ' v 


: -r -• 

Bihar 

753 "9 

1 1 


, ; 

Bombay .... 

aei! -0 


r r r * 


Madhys Pradesh 

797 ‘5 




ZAadras 

* 


: 

* . ' • ' -! * 

Orissa 

520-3 

'*0 


; r 

Punjab 

aS! -a 



; : -- 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 37 '^ *3 

i"r: ... 

r r - * 

' ‘ : 

West Bengal .... 

1CT2-2 


- : 

* 

Total ‘ A’ States 

97fii -6 

tie 

I r; ' 

f . • » » - f 


Hyderabad .... 

602-9 

Madhya Bharat 

213-1 

Mysore . . ■ • 

5 :-V 3 

PEPSU 

•', 7-5 

Rajasthan . . • • 

j? 9 -k 

Saurashtra . . • • 

isS-o 

Travancorc-Cochin . 

270-5 


Total ‘ D’ Statts 


Jammu and Kashmir 


Ajmer . • ■ • • 

Bhopal 

Bilaspur . • • • 

Coorg . • ' • 

Dcllii . • • • 

j Himachal Pradesh . 

Kutch ■ • ' • 

Manipur • • • 

Tripura . • • • 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Total ‘C Staths 


Gilakd Total 





nc'.vt 








" I ’ 
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APPENDIX TO PART I 
NATIONAL BUDGETING AND THE PLAN 

National budgeting is a technique of economic planning which has been used in recent 
years in countries like the United Kingdom, Netherlands, Norw^ay and Sweden to ensure 
a certain balance bero^een the demand for resources and the supply of resources from year to 
year. A national budget is different from other familiar forms of budgets (as those of govern- 
ments and local authorities) in that it attempts to cover the economy as a whole and not just a 
part of the transactions wdthin it. It takes into account not only the fiscal budget but also 
aggregate consumer income and expenditure, accounts of corporate and unincorporated enter- 
prises, budgets of local authorities, etc. For ensuring a balance between the demand for parti- 
cular goods and services and their supply (in addition to a balance benveen aggregate 
demand and aggregate supply), investment budgets as well as commodity, foreign exchange 
and manpower budgets are also constructed for the purpose of national budgeting. 

2. The usefulness of an approach which encompasses the w'iiole system- and, in . 
consequence, helps to formulate economic policies based on an analysis of their likely 
repercussions on all important aspects of its operation and growth cannot be over-estimated. 
It might be even regarded as a pre-requisite of systematic planning. There are, however, 
several difficulties in practice. The most striking of these is often the dearth of statistical 
material in the required detail. Before a national budget can be constructed there should be, 
at the very minimum, a set of national accounts for a scries of years which could be used as 
the basis of forecasting. Though progress in regard to national income statistics has been 
considerable in the last decade, the lacunae from the point of view of national budgeting are 
still many. Data in regard to savings are very imperfect in most countries, since they are 
often derived as a residual and arc not always directly computed. Even where a fairly reliable 
series of data exist, savings cannot always be related to the forms in which they are held or 
the financial intermediaries through which they flow, so that it is not possible to infer from 
them the asset-preferences of the community'. On the side of investment, information on 
changes in the holdings of stocks is in almost all cases of a scattered nature and includes the 
effects of price changes. The relationships bcm'ccn these magnitudes are rital factors in 
economic forecasting, particularly when there is a large sector in the economy which is only 
partially planned and controlled. 

3. Apart from the statistical limitations, there are the usual problems involved in forecast- 
ing when a number of variables arc involved and when the precise nature of the relationships 
between them is not clear. These relationships arc often complicated by behaviouristic, 
institutional and technical factors like changes in tastes, shifts in the distribution-pattern of 
incomes, possibilities of substitution between one factor and another, innovations, rate of 
growth of education and technical skills, etc. In a growing, dynamic system these factors 
could make a considerable difference to the demand and supply of resources even in the short 
period. 


lOO' 
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7- The estimates of net output in 1955-56, prepared on the basis indicated above, are 
shown in the following table according to industrial origin and in a form comparable to those 
published for 1948-49 by the National Income Committee : 


(Value expressed at 1948-49 
prices in Rs, himdred 
crores) 



1948-49* 

1955-56 

Agriculture — 



I . Agriculture, animal husbandry' and ancillary actirittes 

40.7 

47-9 

2. Forestry’ 

0.6 

0.6 

3. Fishery’ 

0.2 

0.3 


41.5 

48.8 

Mhringt Manufacturing atid Hand-trades — 



4. Mimng . . 

0.6 

0.8 

5, Factory establishments ...... 

5.0 

6.8 

6. Small enterprises . 

9.4 

10.6 


150 

18.2 


Commerce, Traiuporc and Ccmrmtnications — 




7. Communications (posts, telegraph and telephone) . 

. 

0.3 

0.4 

8. Railways ... .... 

. 

l.S 

2.3 

9. Organised banking and insurance .... 

• 

0.5 

0.6 

10. Other commerce and transport .... 

• 

14.4 - 

15.4 



17.0 

1S.7 

Other Services — 


' 


II. Professions and liberal arts . . • 


. 3.2 

3-4 

12. Government services (administration) • 

• 

4.6 

5-1 

13. Domestic service 

• 

1*5 

1-5 

14. House property 

• 

4-5 

4.8 



13.8 

14.7 

NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST .... 

• 

S7.3 

100.4 

Net earned income from abroad 

• 

— 0.2 

—0.4 

NATIONAL 

• 

87.1 

100.0 


• The cs[iniatesfori94S-49arcfromihcFiistRcportofthcNationalIncorncComnimcc. Ananwuntof Rf. 0 ‘S 

bundled crores has hovrever been transferred from ‘Factory Establishments to Small Enterprises . ana 
rL 0-2 hundred crores from ‘ Railways’ to ‘ Other Commerce and Transport , 


N'ATION-AL BUDGETISG ANT5 TIJE PLAN JC 

addition to nauonal output is c-xnoacd to couta fro-n 
T percentage increases, the neatest improventent ?s 

Mely to be shown in industncs organised on a faaors' basis. A more dctrJIcd hrcAJown rf 

the estimates in respect of agriculture (oxiuding forcstrv- and fjshen-) i.s‘ riven below— 


Foodgrains (including pulses and gram but c-Xcl. fodder crops) 

Commercial crops , 

Vegetables, fruits, condiments and spices .... 
Miscellaneous crops and livestock . .... 

, Adjustments required in respect of above items 


(t’^aJuc CAp.xsrcd a: 
I9-5S-49 prices in 
Rs. hundred crorcs) 

I9-;S-49 ip55-5'5 


23.4 

a 

•‘Z ‘n 

7*7 

11. 0 

5 .S 

6.3 

12.0 

12. S 

~S.2 

—^,6 

40.7 

47*9 


As for faaory establishments, the estimates are based mainly on net values added by 
manufacture in 1949 (for which data are available from the Census of Manufaaurcs) and on 
the production targets for 1955-56 in the working plans for industries prepared by the 
Commission. In the case of a few industries not covered by the Census of .Manufactures, 
rough estimates have been attempted on the basis of available data on the pro.ss value of 
output and the raw materials consumed. The industries which arc covered individually in 
these ways account for about 2/3 of the net value added by factory establishments in 19.^8-49; 
in respect of these industries it is estimated that there would be an increase in net output of 
the order of 40 per cent by 1955-56, In the remaining industries (is., those accounting for 1/3 
of the net value added by factory establishments in 1948-49) it is assumed that titcrc vxuld be 
an improvement of about 25 per cent in the same period. 

9. The industries for which indi%ddual estimates have been attempted could lx; broadly 
divided into consumer goods and producer goods industries. Tiic net output of the former, 
which covers industries like couon and woollen textiles, sugar, soap, paper, dearie fans, vege- 
table oils etc., is expected to go up by about 24 per cent as compared to 1948-49. The incrc-i^cs 
are likely to be more striking in producer goods industries where the improvement i.s expeaed 
to be oftlie order ofyo per cent. A breakdown of the estimatesof the net output of factory- 
establishments , reclassified roughly according to the nature of llic product, is given bd-.w ; 

(Rs, crorcs) 

1948-49 i 955 * 5<5 

I. Industries covered individually in the estimates : 

Consumer goods industries : 

(t) Primary essentials (including cotton and v\ooIIcn textiles, \cgi,tablc 

oils, soap, paper, glass and glassv.-arc, etc.) . . • • —it 

(it) Secondary cssential.s (including bicyxics, sewing m.aduncs, electric 
lamps and fans, silk and artificial suk, etc.) .... 
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Producer goods industries : 

(t) Chemicals and metals 

(//) Fuel oil and pD\ver (i.e., petroleum and electricit}-) 

(j'O Engineering (including machine tools, diesel engines, batteries 
and dr}’ cells, electric motors, power transformers, locomotives 
and wagons , textile machinen’, etc.) 

(iv) Other intermediate products (including jute textiles, cement, paints 
and varnishes, etc.) 

II. Ocher industries not covered b}’ individual estimates 


t 

(Rs. crores) 
1948-49 1955-56 


32 

57 

17 

38 

31 

’ 64 

47 

56 

167 

209 

50a 
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10. Small enterprises cover village industries and crafts as well as urban industries not 
covered by the Indian Factories Act. Tlie inadequacy of data in regard to these and the tenta- 
tive nature of the estimate for even 194S-49 (the base year used in our calculations) has been 
emphasized in the First Report of the National Income Committee. The Five Year Plan sets 
down certain targets for village industries like handloom, oil ghanis, khadi, gur and khandsari, 
leather etc,; the net value added by these industries, after allom’ng for subsidies that might be 
required by way of cesses on llic factory industries, is likely to be about Rs. 40 to 50 crores 
higher by the end of the Plan than in 194S-49. For the rest, an increase in output of r per 
cent per annum over the period covered has been assumed. 


11. The net value added by railways covers mainly the gross earnings adjusted for cost of 
raw materials; since the wages and salaries paid out in the capital e.xpcnditure of the rail\rays 
do not come into the estimates elsewhere, so.mc allowance has also to be made for these. 
The estimates for 1955-56 arc based on an assumed increase ofi5percentin tlie volume of 
passenger traffic and of 40 per cent in the volume of goods traffic as compared to 1948-49; 
about 50 per cent of the expenditure on the capital programme in 1955-56 is also assumed to 
be on wages and salaries and is taken credit for. 

12. The estimate in regard to ‘Other commerce and transport’ assumes that the 
contribution of these to the national product will go up by roughly 10 per cent of the 
increase in commodity production which is taken roughly as the output under agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing and hand-trades. The estimates for ‘Other Ser\’ices’ are notional. 

13. The use of 1948-49 as the base year in the above calculations prevents a direct esti- 
mate being derived of the increase in national income in the period of the Plan. It may, how- 
ever, be safe to assume that the level of per capita income was perhaps only maintained cons- 
tant between 1948-49 and 1950-51. If this assumption is made, the national income in I95'>’5^ 
(at 1948-49 prices) \vould work out to about Rs. 8900-9000 crores, and the increase in the 
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national income by the end of the Plan at n to 12 p-" cent of the 195^-51 level. |; rr.u*: 
e emphasized houeverthat this estimate of the increase in national income in the Plin rrrh*,! 
does not take fully into account the possible increase.^ in income from some of the ' erne' 
like the community development programme which fipurc in the Plan. Direct applieatio.n 
of unutilised resources and concentrated efforts for increasing pr.'>Juct;v'itv mav in ■'peci’.n 
areas raise incomes by 25 per cent or more, but in wliat manner thi-s will come aho;.-! ,.r ■ 

widespread such increases will be cannot be precisely foreseen at ihi.s siace. 


Saving and Ikmstmust in ini: 1 -conomv 

14 - "The information available on saving and investment in the cc vt'nnv is n.trar.illv 
even more fragmentars' than the data for estimating national income. Wc sh nilJ therefore 
stress once again that the estimates presented here are only intended to be illintrative .itiJ 
to serve as a basis for fi.ving certain magnitudes which, however notional, are U'cA;! !b,' 
planning. 

15. On the side of investment, the most reliable estimate that can be made is for inve t- 
ment in the public sector. An analysis of government' c.vpcnditiires shows th.tt the net inve-t- 
ment on public account in 1950-51 was of the order of Rs. 1S5 crorcs.* 


Thi.s was roughly distributed as follows ; — 



(Rs. crorc>) 

Irrigation, navigation, drainage, etc. (including multi-purpose river valley 
schemes) 

' 47 

Agriculture 

* f 

Electricity .... 

2-t 

Industries 

12 

Railways and communications 

3^1 

Roads and buildings 

42 

Other miscellaneous heads (including expenditure not fully covered by 

id 

iSs 


In regard to investment in the private sector the data available arc more sviggcstivc 
than conclusive. For instance, in i950-5b impons of ‘Machiners- and Mill XXork’ amounted 
to about Rs. 80 crores; together with ‘Instrumcni-S Apparatus and Appliances' and ‘ Vehicles' 
(excluding motor cars and"q'clc.s but including locomotives, wagons and spare parts), the tot..', 
imports of capital goods in this year amounted to about Rs. 121 crorcs. Aprrovim,atcly Rv. .;o 
crores of the imports u'crc probably for investment in the public seaor. and another lb. id 
crores or so were likely to have been in the n.iture of dumhic p(x>ds u.scd directly by consur.tcr. . 


.T„ uitB ihc definition of net investment wcii iicrc - 

ei;en1iSe‘;:yWc%eXnoe^^^^^ rr^-etttrinr cirendiwtes inthe devOorment rwrot.-r t. 


uhich rtt'tn r-rjrb tr ■ 


expenditure 




=5 =:-= i £•" 


ielUl 
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The remaining Rs. 70 crores could be considered as having been imported for private invest- 
ment in industry’- and transport. For a more accurate measure of the net investment in the 
private sector on capital equipment, it would appear that the following adjustments would 
also have to be made : 

(0 addition of 25 per cent of imported value of equipment to cover customs duty, distri- 
bution charges and installation costs; 

(«■) addition ofabbutRs. 60 crores for the output of equipment by the domestic engineering 
industry- organised on a factor}' basis; and 

(uf) a deduction of about Rs. 30 crores to allow for equipment required to meet deprecia- 
tion. 

Thus we arrive at a figure of about Rs. 105-1 10 crores as the likely order of net invest- 
ment in capital equipment in industries and transport, large as well as small-scale, in 1950-51. 
There is apt to be some double-counting here since imported material rnay to some extent be 
figuring also in the output of the domestic engineering industry'. But, on the other hand, this 
estimate does not cover the output of durable capital goods by small enterprises in the country 
(e.g. bullock carts and hackney carriages, tools and implements, iron castings, etc.). 

16. The other important item of capital formation on prirate accoimt is construction of 
buildings. In regard to this again, the information available is inconclusive. The allocations 
for construction of buildings of certain materials like cement and steel provide the only basis 
on which estimates can be attc.mptcd at this stage. The available data on these allocations, 
applied to certain rough estimates as to the cost of building covered by materials like cement 
and steel, suggest that net private investment in constructions using these materials was 
probably of the order of Rs. 100 crores in 1950-51. The differences in construction materials 
used in different areas and in different types of buildings arc however so great that this 
estimate can be regarded as only a first approximation. It will be noticed also that it does 
not cover constructions which do not use cement and steel (mainly in the rural areas). 

17. The gap in our information is greatest in respect of investment in agriculture, small- 
scale and cottage industries and residential construction in rural areas. Such investment draws 
mainly upon local materials and direct contributions of labour. Transfers of savings for the 
purpose are probably small relative to the magnitude of investment, and they are in any case 
difficult to trace. We might surmise that the greater part of the direa investment in rural areas 
is for covering depreciation of e.xisting capital stock, but it cannot be assumed that the volume 
of net investment is insignificant. It is also important to bear in mind that, in a programme 
of development, the largest potentialities lie in the direct application of manpower and local 
materials to investment. 

18. OnTthe side of savings, the savings of the public sector corresponding to the defim- 
tion of net investment used here can be computed roughly from the accounts of the Central 
and State Governments. Income ta.x statistics show the incomes of corporate enterprises 
(exclusive of depreciation provisions) as well as taxes and dividends paid by them, from which a 
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rough estimate can be made of corporate savings. As for personal savings and savings of 
muncorporated enterprises, they are of two kinds; (a) those directly invested in agriculture, 
small scale and cottage industries, and residential housing; and (6) those invested in financial 
assets and which, therefore, lead to corresponding increase in financial liabilities in the 
^stem.^ Any estimate of savings directly invested in agriculmre, small scale and cottage 
hdustries, and residential housing would naturally have to correspond to the estimate of such 
investment; as already mentioned, there is little information available on these, and so the mar- 
gins of error are likely to be substantial. As for savings invested in financial assets, which find 
Lheir way into real investment through the government and other institutional agencies, fairly 
reliable data are available on some of the assets into which private savings flow. But there 
is again some chaiice of double-counting here, and moreover, with the available information 
he net cannot be cast wide enough to cover the entire range of private savings invested in 
financial assets. 

19. Subject to all the limitations and deficiencies detailed above, an attempt can be made 
to construct an illustrative model of the pattern of saving and investment in the economy. 
The following statement shows rough estimates for the major categories of saving and 
investment in 1950-51: 

(Rs. crorcs) 


Investment* 

Domestic investment on public account 185 

Domestic investment on private account — 

(i) Large and small scale industries 80 

(it) Transport other than railways 25 


(tit) Construction of buildings (including residential housing and business 

construction) 

(iv) Agriculture, and cottage and small scale industries in rural areas . . 20 

Investment abroad (net)t ^ 

470 


Saving 

Savings ofthe public sector (including railways) 9St 

Savings of the private sector — 

(a) corporate enterprises 

(b) unincorporated enterprises and personal savings (residual) . . .332 

of which 


Private savings as reflected in — 

(i) Insurance policies 

(ii) Co-operative banks (deposits and share capital) 


40 § 

25? 


year. 


‘Excludes investment in inventories. _ 

tRepresents the increase in net external assets on account of the surplus in balance of payments m th.s 


tsunce about Rs 47 crorcs have been deducted from the development profaamme in the 'public sertor’ 
a allow for recJirra^g e^Jpenrmres not coming .wi^in «he definition of 'net mvestmenf used here, a s.m.lar 
mount is deducted from ‘ public savings ’ as shown in Chapter HI of this Report. 

lEstimates ate based on data for I949'5b' 
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loS 

(n’O Small savings 
(iv) Provident funds 
(») Currcnct' and scheduled bank deposits .... 

Pru-atc savings direaly invested in agriculture, cottage and small-scale 
industries, transport and construction of buildings. 

Net adjustment for omissions and double-counting in above 


The estimate of Rs. 470 crorcs for net investment excludes changes in inventories; there is 
evidence that the stocks of raw materials held by manufacturers went down substantially in 
1950-5I5 but it is probable that this was more than counterbalanced by increased stocks held 
by traders and primar}' producers on account of the pre\'ailing inflationary’ conditions. Allow- 
ing, however, for the fact that the above estimates are in terms of 1950-51 prices .and the 
estimates of national income for 1950-51 estimated earlier is e.xpressed at 1948-49 prices, 
the proportion of savings may be placed roughly at 5 per cent of the national income. 

20. The assumption in the Plan is that, through appropriate measures, domestic savings 
will be raised to about 150 per cent of the level in 1950-51 ; that is, if savings in 1950-51 are 
estimated at about Rs. 450 crorcs in terms of 194S-49 prices, they will go up to about 
Rs. 675 crorcs by 1955-56. The sectors in which the additional saving will be done and the 
manner in which they will be channelled into investment cannot be forecast in precise terms, 
but the broad features of the process can be foreseen. Savings in the public sector are likely to 
be larger, and so also, w'ith higher production, will be the undistributed profits of corporate 
and unincorporated enterprises. Agricultural extension serv'ices, together with other schemes 
in the Plan for mobilising under-utilised local resources, will also in eflfect raise the level of 
savings in the community. The unsatisfied and growing demand for cement, steel and other 
materials for residential constructions also indicates that when the supplies of these are 
increased the resources necessary for undertaking such investment wiU be forthcoming. 

21 . If domestic savings go up as assumed, gradually in the first nvo j'cars and more rapidly 
in the later years, the resources available internally for investment over the fivcycar period 
would probably amount to about Rs. 2700-2800 crorcs. These arc expected to be supplemented 
by (a) withdrawal from sterling balances, and (jb) other external resources; the two together 
are estimated at about Rs. Soo crorcs. Internal and external resources would thus make 
possible an aggregate investment programme in the public and private sectors of the order of 
Rs. 3500-3600 crores. 

Manpower, Co.nlmodity and Foreign Exchange Budgets 

22. Within tltc framework of an economy in which there arc vast resources of manpower, 
and in which the problem is one of undcr-employment and low productivities, manpower 
budgets of the kind drawn up in ad\'anccd industrial systems can have but little significance. 

*The net change in the holdings of government securities has not been listed here, as it is difi.cuit to esti- 
mate the net change in the holdings of the public excluding those of cflicial and banking instnuticns .here 
and abroad ; part of the investment in government sccuiiitcs would also be covcrco by premia paid to 
insurance companies. 

tRepresents largely money savings as a result of rise in prices in iliis year. 


30* 

X5 

loof 

150 

12 

372 470 
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In the latter, forecasts of manpower movements follow from the investment budget? who'^e 
s ape and pattern are themselves determined mainly with reference to factors other than 
manpower. This way of planning manpower movements so as to follow and support investment 
programmes is appropriate in countries in which the problem is shortage of manpower. But 
the approach will have to be different in a country which has large surpluses of manpower and 
where the limiting factor is the capital necessary to employ them*. The surpluses themselves 
cannot be determined statistically except in a general way with reference to techniques of 
production and movements in productivity. Given these, the investment programme will h.ivc 
to be so framed as to (a) make the ma.ximum utilisation of underemployed manpower, and 
(b) improve techniques of production and thus raise productiviu- per head. .■\? explained 
in the earlier chapters of the Report, the importance anached to each of these will ha\-c to 
depend on a variety of considerations. Measures to utilise underemployed manpower should 
not, except in special cases and in the transitional stage, be such as to reduce productiviu- in 
any line. On the other hand, the techniques of produedon envisaged should not, except in the 
case of basic industries and services necessary for the rapid expansion of the whole economy, 
be such as would absorb large amounts of capital leaving little for the cmplo%-mcnt of surplus 
manpower. 

23. With the data available at the present time on production and disposal of manpower 

in different lines of activity, only broad judgments can be made on these aspects of the prob- 
lem, and the investment programme cannot be related in precise statistical terms to producti- 
vity in each line and to “ surpluses ” of manpower calculated on the basis of the changes 
planned in techniques of produaion. Broadly we might say that the number dependent 
on agriculture and ancillary activities will be about 5 per cent higher in than in 

1950-51 and, since meanwhile agricultural output is estimated to increase by over 15 per 
cent, productivity in agriculture is likely to go up by about 10 per cent in this period. In 
industries organised on a faaory basis, produaion is expeacd to go up by qo per cent ; 
probably as much as two-thirds of this inaease will come about through higher producti- 
vity and the rest from higher employment. In small-scale enterprises no increase in 
produaivity has been assumed, but the information available on output and manpower 
employed in the different industries in this seaor is so meagre that any generalisation is apt 
to be misleading. In the government seaor, the National Income Committee has estimated 
rvages and salaries paid in the capital programme in 1948-49 about roughly 60 per cent of 
the expenditure. Since the development outlay on public account is to be more than doubled 
hy I955"5ti, 3 corresponding increase in payments of wages and salaries and in employment 
may be assumed. 

24. With the available information on the pattern of income and consumption in the 
country, estimates of demand for the purpose of construaing commodity budgets can abo 
be only in the nature of very- broad approximations. In the case of the oasic commodities of 
consumption like foodgrains and cloth, supplies are the limiting faaor today and one migiu 

‘The special problem arisiogon account of shortages of technical and administrative pcncnr.cl is declt v,itf 
elsesvherc in the Report. , 
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assume that if prices are maintained at a fairly stable level increased output will be readily 
absorbed by domestic demand. In regard to the less essential commodities, the level of prices 
will be a more important determining fanor, and demand may not increase unless the general 
level of incomes in the community’ rises or the prices of the commodities concerned are lower- 
ed ; lack of effective demand would in turn affea production unless the cost .structure of the 
industries is sufficiently elastic to enable them to lower prices. All these depend on a variety^ 
of ebsticities concerning consumption and produaion. Even in countries with more advanced 
statistical information, estimates in regard to demand and supply are therefore difficult to 
make. In India the problem of estimation is stiff more complex. In the various chapters of 
this Report estimates have been put forv.-ard regarding the likely production and con- 
sumption levels of specific commodities by the end of the Plan. These, it must be empha- 
sised, are based on a variety of assumptions. Estimates of e.xport and import volumes 
are also based on such rough assessments of faaors affecting demand and supply. These 
estimates are shovm in Chapters III and XXX of the Report. The commodity budgets 
which figure in this Report must therefore be regarded as operational balance sheets rather 

han as forecasts. 


PART TWO 

ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC CO-OPERATION 



CHAPTER V 


INTRODUCTION 

The goals of social and economic policy arc prescribed in the Directive Principles of the 
Constitution. The Five Year Plan represents the first attempt on the part of the Central 
Government and all the States to translate those principles into a national programme ba^ed 
upon the assessment of needs and resources. It is now the task of public administration 
to carry out this programme in cooperation with the people. 

2. In some fields of development, the existing agencies will need to be supplemented 
and strengthened ; in others, new agencies will be required to cany' through the Plan. In 
aU directions, the pace of development will depend largely upon the quality of public 
administration, the efficiency with which it works, and the co-operation which it evokes. The 
tasks facing the administration are larger in magnitude and more complex, but also richer 
in meaning than in earlier days. From the maintenance of law and order and the collec- 
tion of revenue, the major emphasis now shifts to the development of Ituman and material 
resources and the elimination of poverty and want. The coming years must be a period 
of intensive endeavour if the goal of the Welfare State is to be realised. The patterns of 
organisation and the claims upon both government and administration will now be deter- 
mined by the needs of development and the effort entailed by the process of development 
which has been described in the first part of this report. Democratic institutions arc in their 
nature difficult to work, for they call for a consciousness of social purpose, courage to stand 
by principles, and restraint in the e.xercise of authority. In addition to these, leadership is 
needed in every field of activity if rapid economic development, which must involve effort, 
privation and social adjustment, is also to be secured through democratic means 

Political Executu'e axd Public Servicbs 

3. The objectives of development arc to be fulfilled through national planning within 
a democratic framework which encompasses the Central Government and the States as well 
as, in increasing degree, local self-governing bodies and voluntary social welfare organisations. 
A great deal of leadership, organisation and cooperation are, therefore, called for. One 
important aspect of the problem relates to the relationship between the political leadership 
which forms the government and the public services which carry’ out the administration. 
They have _a common aim, the raising of standards of living through rapid economic and 
social development and better distribution of wealth and income; their functions arc comple- 
mentary, and neither can fulfil its part without the active help and trust of the other. 

4. The processes through which political leadership emerges in a democratic system 
determine also the character of its responsibilities. Adult suffrage, party organisations, legis- 
latures empowered to make laws and vote ta.xcs and appropriations and the responsibility 
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of government to the legislature, are all different facets of a single purpose, namely, so to 
organise political life that those who attain power shall reflect the will of the people. When 
a par^^ forms the government, it has to strive to carry as large a proportion of the people 
tvith it as possible. At all times the government has to try and’^maintain close contatt with 
the needs of the people and to secure their support and cooperation for programme designed 
to meet those needs. The political executive in charge of the government has thus a twofold 
responsibility to fulfil. Its principal task becomes one of assessing what the public desires, 
what its essential needs are, and how they may be met. In other words, its sphere is, in the 
main, one of policy and the principles that lie behind polic}'. The political executive has, 
therefore, to give special attention to the formulation of principles and policies in each field 
of activity’. Secondly, it has to ensure that the principles and policies which are laid down 
arc followed faithfully and, where discretion is vested, it is exercised in the public interest. 

5. In the implementation of these responsibilities, there has to be devolution of power 
to large numbers of public scr\’ants who, as a body, constitute the administration. The 
public services stand outside the arena of political life. The security of tenure, expertise and 
knowledge and appreciation of the implications of different problems and programmes 
derived from experience of dealing with them' over many years tends to give to the higher 
grades of public sen'ants a considerable share in the shaping of policy. Their advice is always 
amilablc to the government and they should be encouraged, as indeed it is their paramount 
duty, to tender advice without fear or favour. Even though their \icws generally influence deci- 
sions, their main role is to implement and to administer policies approved by the Government. 


Policy and Ad.ministratiok 

6. The influence of polic>’ on the character of the administration is well understood. 
Errors of polic\' may be far-reaching in their effects and the most careful administration will 
not wholly compensate for them. In the management of public affairs failures in policy and 
failures in administration can be equally unfortunate. In some situations policy may be 
the more fundamental aspect, in others the administration. In recent years, the Central 
Government as well as State Governments have had to assume new responsibilities without 
ahvays having the personnel and the experience for undertaking them. Sometimes they had 
no other choice and, indeed, it is inevitable that the responsibilities of the government 
should grow rapidly. Since trained manpower is limited, it is neccssarv] that the relative 
importance of different objectives and the ability’ of the government to achieve them, should 
be carefully considered in determining the priorities. In the fields which arc -selected by 
the Government, it is important to remember that unless a policy which has been decided 
upon is pursued in a sustained manner, the administration can seldom be satisfactorv’. In 
relation to national planning the formulation of correct polic).' has an altogether crudal sigm- 
ficance. In particmlar, it is important to ensure both at the Centre and in the States that 
individual economic programmes and proposals arc carefully related to the requirements of 
national planning and the common national interest should alw’ays prevail ov’er sectional and 
local claims. 
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decline in the standards of administration which has taken place during the pa^'t 
ew years points to the urgent need for carrying out administrative reforms. Impan-im 
ac ievements stand to the credit of the Central and State Governments and the adminis- 
tration has undertaken large responsibilities. Ncvcrthelcssj it is true that numerous func- 
tions are now performed less efficiently than before. To some extent this is due to tJie fact 
that while the work falling to the administration has considerably increased, the streneth 
of experienced personnel in the public services everywhere has been depleted and kev 
personnel work under considerable strain and pressure. Growth in the responsibilities of 
government and in the expectations held by the people now call for a drive for improvement 
in the quahty of the administration and in the service which it renders to tlic communit\’. 
Each administrative authority under the government should hold itself responsible and work 
to a programme for bringing about such improvements as arc needed in its organisaiioti 
and in its performance. The significance of the present period in the economic and social 
development of the country should be fully recognised by those now engaged in adminis- 
tration, in particular, by the higher ranks of the public service. They have the opportunity, 
and upon them rests the obligation, which is both collective and individual, of helping to 
establish a structure of administration and a tradition of service which will be capable of 
fulfilling the national programme and will provide a sound basis for future advance. .Minis- 
ters have of course a most important part to play in improving tire administration. Tire 
higher ranks of the administration are entided to receive from diem confidence and 
understanding and, in pardcular, steady support in reforming the system of ndministi^ation 
and in re-organising it for the implementadon of development programmes. It should be 
the combined and earnest effort of both, throughout the countr>', to clTca those adjustments 
in outlook and in the methods of government as will enable each to give its best. 


Three Groups of Problems 

8. In the two chapters that foUow we consider at some length the principal problems 
which arise in connection with the improvement and strengthening of the administration. 
These may broadly be divided into two groups. First, there arc the problems bearing on 
the entire field of public administradon, such as, for instance, the achievement of high 
levels of integrity, efficiency and economy. To these may be added the need for struaural 
changes to raise the level of administradon in the less advanced States and to equip the 
government with machinery to carry out its economic funedons in a manner more adequate 
to its present responsibilities. In a second group, we may include problems which bc.ar 
upon the administradon of development programmes in the district. It is in die district ih.'.t 
the administration comes into the most intimate touch with the dti/xn and develop- 
ment programmes become vital to the people. It is, therefore, necessary' to consider questions 
such as the improvement of the machinery of general administration, on which so much else 
depends the establishment of an appropriate agcnc>' of development at the village level, 
the coordination of development acdviucs undertaken on behalf of government, the State 
agencies and finall}', questions such as regional coordination and supeivision of distnct 
development’ programmes and the place of social service agencies in the rcconstniaion of 

rural life. 
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9. Even if the government does all that lies in its power to improve the administration> 
the success of planning under democratic conditions will still depend upon the measure in 
which the association and co-operation of the people is enlisted in formulating and implement- 
ing various programmes. The experience of the past few years brings out clearly the need 
for a reorientation in outlook on the part of officials as well as of non-official representatives. 
In each field of activity there is a great deal of assistance which the people can render to the 
administration and, in a later chapter, we consider the directions in which such co-opera- 
tion may be developed as part of the Five Year Plan. As the administration responds to the 
needs and the wishes of the public, the latter may be expected to react with a positive 
desire to assist the administration. In the context of the Five Year Plan, it is especially per- 
tinent to remember that the distinction beuveen official and non-official workers is related 
to tlic content of their respective responsibility ; no longer to the objectives they subserve. 


CHAPTER VI 

REFORM OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Administrative Leadership 

The principal objectives to be achieved in public administration arc integrity, cfildcnc}-. 
economy and public co-operation. These aims are closely inter-rclatcd and, '^to some axtenV. 
inter-dependent. Measures designed to secure any one of the objeaives help to achieve ctliers 
as well. The problem, however, has to be approached simultaneously from several direaions. 
The end we seek is service of the community through good administration. 'Fhat sern'cc, more 
especially in a State, which aims to become a Welfare State, depends on the goodwill, appre- 
ciation and co-operation of the public. Co-operation and goodwill arc obtained when th.crc 
is a belief in the integrity and efficiency of the administration. 

2. The responsibility of the higher ranks of the public services for improving administra- 
tion in this respect from within has already been emphasized. Cabinets have to provide the 
machinery and the administrative leadership which can exert itself in favour of reform and 
improvement. In the Central Government, the object could perhaps be promoted best by 
placing the Secretarj' to the Cabinet in a position analogous to that of the Permanent Sccret.aiy 
to the Treasury in the United Kingdom. To some c.vtent this has already been achieved. 
The Cabinet Secretary should thus become the principal official adviser to the C-abinct and to 
the Prime Minister and other Ministers on important problems of administration. In the 
States, the Chief Secretary should fill an analogous role. He might be relieved of some 
of his routine dudes so that he could give greater attention to the problems of co-ordination 
and administration. 


iNTEGRITi’ 

3. Integrity in public affairs and administration is essential and there must therefore be 
an insistence on it in every branch of public aaivity. The influence of corruption is insidious. 
It not only infficts wrongs which are difficult to redress, but it undermines the struaurc of 
administration and the confidence of the public in the administration. There must, therefore, 
be a continuous war against every species of corruption within the administration as well as in 
public life generally and the methods to root out this evil should be constant!) rc\ iew cd. 

4. The opportunity for corruption in various forms might arise almost anv-whcrc in the 
administration, but it exists in a larger measure in some fields of public aciisiu than in 
others. It is more difficult to detect where it is collusive. As a rule, uhercpolict is clearh 
prescribed and the principles on which claims may be determined admit of no doubt, the scope 
for corruption is smaU. Vagueness ofpolic)-or frequent changes in it have the effect of 
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increasing the scope for corruption. In recent years, the shortage of essential suppUes, which 
occurred from time to time, led to an increase of corrupt practices. The co-operation of the 
public is verj- necessaiy' in order to eradicate this evil. 

5. Stable Governments are in a better position to deal with such corrupt practices than 
unstable governments, where there is a tcndcnc>' to remain in power by adopting devious 
methods. In such ciraimstances, some officials may be willing to compromise themselves to 
gain their own ends. Ordinarily public servants arc sufficiently proteaed to be able to resist 
unfair political influence. Frequently, however, the remedy comes long after the event. Some 
measures to ensure standards in public life when these arc grossly abused are necessary in the 
interest of democratic government itself. Some machineiy for this purpose should be devised 
in order to enquire into cases of alleged miscondua on the part of persons who hold any office, 
political or other. Wffierc ihcrc is ix prima facie case for an enquiry', such an enquiry should 
be held in order to find out and establish facts. If the facts thus ascertained point to a 
ense of serious miscondua, other steps will follow. It may be necessary' to have legislation 
for this purpose. Aaron under such legislation should only be taken at the instance of a 
responsible autliority, that is, the Central Government or a State Government. In practice, 
the occasions requiring such a reference would be rare, but the possibility of such a reference 
might prove a wholesome influence. 

6. The law relating to offences involving corruption has been recently strengthened. The 
Prevention of Corruption .'\a, 19^7, providc.s for the offence of criminal miscondua on the 
part of public servants in the discharge of official duty and, besides prescribing enhanced punish- 
ment, makes offences under seaions 161 and 165 of the Indian Penal Code cognisable. The 
legislation has now been c.Ntcnded to cover cases of those who offer gratification to pubh'c 
sctvanis. It also provides for cases in which a public serv'ant may be found to have come 
into possession of pccuniaiy resources of income which he cannot account for satisfaaorily. 
It docs not, however, provide for those cases in which a public scivant’s near relations may 
have been found to have become suddenly rich. \Vc suggest that the possibility of removing 
this lacuna should be studied and the nccc.ssary legislation undenaken. Similarly, it would 
be useful to consider wiicthcr public servants .shtmld be required to furnish a return each year 
concerning movable assets acquired by them or tiicir near relations during the preceding year. 
The present practice in tiiis rc.spca is confined to returns of immos’able property. 

7. Certain other suggestions have been made recently for deahng w'ith the problem 
of corruption in government offices. It has been proposed, for instana, that since 
corruption is often diffiaiU to prove and firm action is essential, the reputation of a public 
sers'ant may be regarded as almost conclusive evidence of his integrity. It is true enough 
that the integrity of an honc.st public scivanl is seldom called into question, but instances to 
the contrary are known to have occurred. It cannot always be presupposed that persons 
making allegations would do so with a sense of responsibility. In relying on reputation, ffiere 
certainly is risk of demoralising the public scr\'ice. On the other hand, as a matter of ordinary 

administrative _ practice, an official who does not h.avc a reputation for honesty should not be 
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placed in a position in which there is considerable scope for discretion. Thesuccc^iinn h.as 
also been made that intelligence organisations for tracing and investigating offence.^ in\ o!\iia 
corruption should be strengthened. We agree that the special police establishment of ti-.e 
Government of India should be equipped not only to investigate offences in which the Cc.'itral 
Government is directly interested but also to deal with important cases in the Siare^. u hen 
local agencies need assistance or have to be supplemented. 


8. The proposal has also been made that where specific allegations of corruption arc 
made in the press against an individual public ser\-ant by name, he should be c.\;pcacd to clc.tr 
his name by taking the matter to the courts. His legal e.\penses could be .sanaioned on the un- 
derstanding that if he lost his case, he would have to reimburse the government and if dama- 
ges were awarded to him the cost would be the first charge on them. We conM'dcr ih;;t in 
such cases the first step should be a preliminary and confidential enquiiy- by a senior ofiiicr. 
On his report it could be determined whether the circumstances justified prosecution bv tlic 
government or merely permission or even a direction to an officer to clear his name in a court 
of lawn If the second course is decided upon the suggestion mentioned above about leg.!! 
expenses could be adopted. What is important, however, is that in each case it is the 
government which should determine the nature of the action which any allegations call fiir. 


9. Apart from prosecudons in courts, it is often felt that the government’s own mneitiner.- 
for departmental enquiries needs to be improved. The principal complaint is that dep.in- 
mental enquiries drag on for long periods. To the extent this complaint is justified, it is to hr 
ascribed largely to the fact that senior officers who condua departmental enquiries are frequently 
so preoccupied with other dudes that they cannot give sufficient attention to the enquiries. 
Sometimes enquiring officers are not familiar enough with the procedure and may not appreciate 
fully the difference between a departmental enquirj' and a trial in a criminal coun. Oilier 
factors which may cause delay may be the need for consulting the Public Seiwice Commission 
and the time required for the administrative authorities to make up their minds whether the 
findings of an enquiry officer are to be accepted and, if so, what the punishment should be. 
The Government of India have recently framed detailed instruaions for expediting dcp-irt- 
mental enquiries. 

10. In recent years, perhaps the most conspicuous areas of corruption have been those in 
which businessmen had to apply for permits and licences. Superxision and vigilance within 
the administration were inadequate and illegitimate gains were undoubtedly made, 'lltough 
less is at present heard on the subject, the need for vigilance and drastic measures continues. 
It is always implicit in the unwritten code of conduct for those who hold responsible position^, 
whether political or official, that the public should always have absolute confidence iti their 
disinterestedness and impartiality. In their social relations and all their dealings, tb.cy mmi. 
therefore, be especiaUy careful to see that there is no ground or occasion to .suggM that some, 
individuals have greater access to or influence with them than others. In this connection, 
the recent growth of the practice among business firms of employing relations or friends 
friends of influential persons as “contact men” needs to be discouraged. 
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1 1. The measures which have been listed so far will help to maintain the conditions undef 
which it should be possible, for the government to enforce a high level of integrity. While 
these measures arc necessarj*, the main attack on corruption must be by ensuring efficiency in 
eveiy branch of the administration. We may refer here, in particular, to the Mowing 
suggestions : ’ 

(1) Heads of departments should keep under constant review possibilities for corrup- 

tion which current policies and procedures may provide and should 
a watchful eye on the c,Ktcnt and forms of corruption which may, at any time, 
prevail within their organisations. If, through the procedures they lay down, 
they provide that individual claims or requests arc dealt with to the maximum 
extent possible through clearly stated and well-understood rules or principles, 
they will be able to do much to check the growth of conditions within their 
organisations in which corruption becomes cither an easy risk or a risk worth 
taking ; 

(2) One of the most important sources of corruption is delay in the disposal of cases or 

applications. The dcLay may occur on account of excessive concentration of 
functions or authority, insufficient staff, poor quality of personnel, lack of clear 
policy or directions or other similar reasons. In each organisation the sources 
of delay should be carefully examined and the ncccssaty action taken ; 

(3) In positions in which there is greater scope for corruption, the choice of officials 

should be made with special care ; and 

(4) Laxity on the part of employees of government is often due lo the fact that honest 

and good work arc not sufficiently rewarded and inefficiency and dishonesty' are 
not sufficiently penalised. Devising means to encourage the honest should, 
therefore, be a matter of special concern in cvciy administrative organisation 
which is exposed to any considerable risk of corruption. 

We may also refer to the need for rousing public opinion to the importance of eliminating 
corruption and of public co-operation in maintaining high levels of integrity' in the admims- 
tration of all government aaivitics. 


Efficient 

12. The problems of cffidcni administration converge primarily on men and on methods. 
The present state of administrative efficiency' has been recently described in the following 
words by an experienced obscrs'cr : 

“The impressions of a recent tour through the larger poirion of the coun^', combined 
" with many years of official and non-official experience , lead m the conclusm 

that the machine, though sound in essentials and capable after improvemen 
undertaking arduous tasks, is at the present moment run-dov,-n. ine wo^ 
allotted to it has increased, the quality of its output has detenorated. 1 P 
removed from it have, in many instances, been replaced by those of in 
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worJmanship. The edge has been taken off through strain and, occa'ionaijv 
r^gn treatment, of man}' of those that remain. TTte tenter too is r.c'.v, 
often impatient^ and inefficient. Coordination is frequeniJv trantinc. JTr 
reasons, some wit^ and many beyond the machine's control, cfiicicnn' is 
undoubtedly impaired. All in all, there is considerable room for improvement." 

Both in the Central Government and in the States, a small number of public ren-ants 
carry a heavy burden of responsibility without adequate assistance. Much of their time 
has to be given to work which was formerly done at lower levels. Increasingly, while etch 
agency of government is accepting new responsibilities, the stage at which effective deci- 
sions are taken within any department is being pushed upwards. This has cumulative clfeci s 
in asmuch as the process affects the entire business of government and results in loss (ff 
efficiency both in the making of policy and in its execution. For the adntinisinnivc machine 
to be equal to the problems which beset it, many changes in methods of work and org.inis.iiitm 
and an outlook of innovation are called for, 

13. During recent years, mainly because new responsibilities have had to be assumed or new 
policies evolved, secretariat departments have had to take up an increasing amount of origir-.d 
work. The line between the work of a secretariat depanment and an authority subordinate 
to it is not always easy to draw. It would be useful if the Central Government could under- 
take a systematic review of the new functions which secretariat offices have accepted during 
the past few years and consider whether some of them, at any rate, could not norv be made 
over to subordinate authorities. A similar review might be useful in the States. Where 
separate departments or other executive organisations exist, it is essential that the ircads of a 
department or attached or subordinate office should be able to function witii reasonable 
freedom and initiative and, at the same time, with the knowledge that he lias the Mitiistty'.s 
confidence. The problem generally resolves itself into one of establishing .a clear line of 
responsibility bcuveena secretariat and a department and, secondly, to one of enabling 
departments to function with the maximum cffeaivcncss. 


Pfrsokmel 

14. The requirements of personnel may be broadly divided into three categories ; (a) 
administrativ'e (including economic), (6) scientific and technical, and (c) subordinate ,ind 
clerical. The administrative personnel consists, in the main, of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of its successor, the Indian Administrative Service, and in the States includes 
also members of the State administrative services. In the Siatc-s, besides the ordinart- work 
of the administration, the administrative services provide personnel for executive duties in the 
field of development. Their numbers arc, however, small, and complcmcnt-ar}' personnel 
fo- technical jobs is inadequate. At the Centre, there arc not enough men with the nc- 
cessar}’ experience and qualifications (a) to undenake work in conncaion with the framing 
•of economic policy and the study of economic problems and (b) to m,anapc public enterprises 
in the field of industry- or handle executive duties relating to the regulation and control of trade 
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and industry. In the ranks of the subordinate and clerical personnel also there are aans but 
these are assoaated not so much with numbers, as with lack of experience, lack of train^J and 
supervision and, to some extent, with faulty methods of work and organisation. ^ 

^ 5 - The steps which have been already taken for the organisation of the Indian 

Administrative Service provide for trained administrative personnel for inanning responsible" 

posts at the Centre and in the States. As the functions of government expand there are 
three directions in which it wiU be necessary to supplement the existing arrangement : 

(0 for doing work which may broadly be described as economic poUcy and adminis- 
tration •, 

(li) for managing industrial enterprises belonging to the Central or State Governments; 
and 

(j'li) for work connected with development, land reform and food administration. 

In the first two fields of activity the need will be primarily that of the Central Government ; 
The third lies mainly in the States. Proposals for constituting an economic civil service have 
been made from time to time. Sometimes the expression is employed to describe personnel 
for work conneaed with economic policy and administration, sometimes for personnel required 
for the management of commercial and industrial enterprises undertaken by the government 
and sometimes also for staff required for-economic and statistical intelligence. It is important 
to distinguish these three categories. So far as the first category is concerned, the principal 
problem is to secure that the administrative" services should have a sufiicient number of officers 
with the necessary economic experience and background. 

i6. To achieve this object,' we have three proposals to make. In the first place, indivi- 
duals with high academic qualifications or spedal e.xperience in the economic field should be 
drawn into the administrative service. There should be scope for drawing persons so equipped 
into the administrative sertuce at age limits somewhat above those at which initial recruitment 
is made through competitive examination. In this connection, a higher age limit, up to 30 
years, for instance, could be considered. Officers selected in this manner should first be put 
through the necessary administrative training. Secondly, a proportion of the junior officers 
of the administrative service should be selected at an early stage in their careers and given 
intensive training in the economic field within the Government, with suitable business houses 
and, if necessary, abroad. Thirdly, the practice already e.xists and could be further developed 
for obtaining for responsible senior positions individuals with special experience and know- 
ledge from other fields such as universities, banking and finance and industry. For securing 
personnel in the second category, proposals for constimting an industrial management cadre, 
are at present under consideration. Similarly, the question of finding personnel for economic - 
and statistical intelligence is under consideration and proposals are expected to be formulated 
in the near future. The problem of obtaining personnel in adequate numbers for responsibi 
lities connected with development programmes, land reform and food administration in the 
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States may also caU for supplementary recruitment, depending upon the situation in individual 
States. In the mam, however, these responsibUities have to be undertaken by officers with 
experience of revenue and development work in the districts. 

17. Recruitment to posts which are either permanent or have to be filled for more than 
relatively short periods is ordinarily made by a public service commission. There has, however, 
been no objective assessment yet for the country as a whole of the way in which these arrange- 
ments have worked. The need for action in some directions is, however, already apparent. In 
the first place, the experience and observations of the Union and State Public Service Com- 
missions about the quality of candidates interviewed by them or applying to them should be 
analysed and communicated to universities and other educational authorities. These reports 
should form the basis of an annual review which should in turn be linked with programmes of 
improvement in the field of education. Secondly, both at the Centre and in the States there 
should be greater contact and exchange of opinion between the Public Service Commission 
and the department on whose behalf recruitment is undertaken. The advice of the Public 
Service Commission could be cf considerable assistance to administrators inflaming specifica- 
tions for various posts. Similarly, appreciation of their needs and difficifities could be of 
help to the Public Service Commission. Thirdly, a coordinated approach benveen the 
Public Service Commission and the administrative authorities could, on the one hand, lead to 
a marked reduction in temporary and ad hoc recruitment, which is still common, and, on the 
other, could expedite the processes of recruitment which tend to take perhaps longer than 
might be absolutely necessary. In the fourth place, from amongst candidates who appear 
before Public Service Commissions but are not selected for particular posts, it should be possi- 
ble to prepare lists of suitably qualified persons whom admim’strative authorities could consider 
for temporary appointment to meet their urgent requirements. Temporary appointments 
are frequently necessary, but reduction in their number would be desirable. We would also 
suggest that methods and procedures adopted for seleaion to different kinds of posts — adminis- 
trative, technical, scientific etc.,— should be continually reassessed and adapted to meet new 
requirements. • 

18. Next to recruitment, the training of personnel has considerable bearing on administr- 
ative efficiency. Each type of work in the government requires a programme of training 
suited to it. In general, in all branches of administration it is necessary to provide for the training 
of personnel at the commencement of service as well as at appropriate intervals in later years. 
In this connection, we would emphasise the importance of careful grounding in revenue and 
development administration for recruits to the Indian Administrative Service and the State 
administrative services. The traimng of these officers should be entrusted to experienced 
Collectors. During recent years, this subject has not received as much attention as it 
deserves. This circumstance makes it all the more necessary to ensure that the training 
during probation of new recruits to the Indian Administrative Service should be as well 
organised as possible. 

19. Probationers selected for the Indian Administrative Service are given their^ initial 
tr ainin g in the Indian Administrative Service Training School at Delhi. The Establishment 
Officer of the Government of India has hitherto served as the head of this institution in addition 
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to Ms own duties. In the early years tMs combination of duties had some advantage, but 
in the future it is necessary that the Director or Principal of tMs institution should be a whole- 
time officer. As the probationers are drawn from all over the country, training in the school 
offers a valuable opportunity of impressing on them a broad national outlook. The school 
should be developed, not merely as a centre for training officers of the administrative sertuce, 
but also as a centre of studies in public administration generally. The post of Director should 
be filled by carefully selected officers who are appointed to it in the course of their service 
careers and, after they have served for a period, move on the other posts. Since traditions 
have to be established for the fiiture, it would be desirable for the first whole-time incumbent to 
the post of Director to sert'e for a period of at least five years. It might be possible for the 
Central Government to assign to him an official Tesponsibility for s^ingthat all States have 
proper training programmes for their administrative services. This would require the Director 
to tour different States from time to time. The school could also be organised as a centre for 
refresher courses for semor administrative officers from the States and from the Central Govern- 
ment at stated inten^als in their service. In other words, it should be developed as a kind of 
staff college for the Mgher grades of administrative persons serving both at the Centre and in 
the States. 

20. In connection with its secretariat reorganisation schemes, certain arrangements for the 
training of secretariat staff have already been introduced in the Central Government The 
stage, has, however, reached when the problems of training need the attention of a spedally 
designated Director of Training, whose responsibility it should be to organise sj'stematic train- 
ing programmes and refresher courses for different grades of employees. There are certain 
directions in wMch the scope for training should be widened. For instance, for officers con- 
cerned with the administration of economic activities, there should be a regular scheme for 
training in well-established business organisations. Finally, it is necessary to recognise that 
in the future, only a small number of recruits to the Mgher services will have had the oppor- 
tuaity of training abroad before they join sendee. Full advantage should, therefore, be taken 
of the various technical assistance schemes w'Mch are now available for proriding opportu- 
Mties for specialised training to selected officials. In connection tvith the administration of 
these schemes, there is need for greater co-ordination between the Central A'linistries as well as 
between the Central Government and the States, so that the training programmes are adjusted 
to the needs of development in different fields and the selecdon of officials for training is 
made with the necessaiy’ care. In addition to these schemes, we recommend that public 
servants should be encouraged to take advantage of study leave concessions at appropriate stages 
in their careers. 


xMethods 

21. However carefully personnel ma}' be selected and trained when they enter upon their 
duties, unless the methods of w^ork employed are soimd and well-conceived, there is much 
less of efficienc3c So long as the magmtude of government’s business was small and perso- 
nnel for exercising supervision was available in adequate measure, it wras possible to conti- 
nue the traditional methods of transacting business. This simation no longer exists. Careful 
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smdy and review of organisation and methods can lead to greater economy and effidency. 
We recommend that the Central Government should have an organisation and methods division 
which should work in close co-operation with the personnel sections in the different Ministries. 
In the States also, units for the smdy of organisation and methods are needed and the Central 
Government should provide the necessary facilities for training. Among the problems (which 
need early attention in the field of methods) are the problems of simplifying ofiBce procedures, 
elimination ofdelays, the system ofrecords maintained in the Central Ministries, the move- 
ment of files, and procedures for effidency audit in organisations of different kinds. Other 
fields of smdy might be, for instance, tecimiques connected with inter-departmental confer- 
ences, delegation of responsibilities to different grades of offidals, relations between the 
planning units and the executive and administrative sections of different organisations, the 
use of space, working conditions of the lower grade employees of government, and the 
organisation of messenger services in place of the present archaic methods for the employ- 
ment and use of peons in government offices. 

22. Closely assodated with the question of training and methods are the arrangements 
in government offices for supervision and inspection. Senior officers can do much to improve 
effidency by spending a portion of their time in inspecting their offices from time to time. 
The inspections need not always be formal ; indeed, surprise checks have a spedal value. The 
causes of delay would frequently come to light and be remedied if senior officers and even 
ministers occasionally examined files from the point of view of the time taken before 
conclusions are reached or the necessary action taken. In many departments there is not 
enough contact between officers and the lower grade personnel, nor are there any interme- 
diate offidals who take new recruits in hand, introduce them to their work, and help them to 
understand the functions of the organisation in the wider setting of the government. This is 
an aspect to which each organisation in the government should pay careful attention. Lack of 
ffie necessary human relations between different grades of public employees leads, in turn, to 
a certain neglect of the welfare needs of lower grade staff. Apart from what the government 
may be able to do for them by way of housing or medical facilities, there is much that individual 
ministries or departments can do for their employees through mutual self-help schemes. 


Financial Control and Economy 

2^^ have considered a number of factors bearing on the efficiency of admimstration. 
Many of these relate to matters of detaU and application rather than of principle. There are 
three other aspects which involve questions of general approach and to which it may be useful 
to refer. These are : (a) the present system of financial control ; (&) the present arrangements 

within the administration for promoting good work and discouraging bad work ; and (c) the 

need for careful assessment of results. 

24. A plan of economic development necessarily postulates substantial increase in 
public expenditure. The importance of securing economy and sound financial control which 
is already generaUy recognised is, therefore, further emphasised by the needs of national 
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^ to Ws own duties. In the e^ly years this combination of duties had some advantage, but 
in the future it is necessary that the Director or Principal of this institution should be a whole- 
time officer. As the probationers are drawn from all over the country, training in the school 
offers a valuable opportunity of impressing on them a broad national outlook. The school 
should be developed, not merely as a centre for training officers of the administrative sendee, 
but also as a centre of studies in public administration generail3\ The post of Director should 
be filled by carefully selected officers who are appointed to it in the course of their service 
careers and, after they have sensed for a period, move on the other posts. Since traditions 
have to be established for the future, it would be desirable for the first whole-time incumbent to 
the post of Director to serve for a period of at least five years. It might be possible for the 
Central Government to assign to him an official Tcsponsibility for seeing that all States have 
proper training programmes for their administrative sendees. This would require the Director 
to tour different States from time to time. The school could also be organised as a centre for 
refresher courses for senior administrative officers from the States and from the Central Govern- 
ment at stated inten^als in their service. In other words, it should be developed as a kind of 
staff college for the higher grades of administrative persons sendng both at the Centre and in 
the States. 

20. In connection with its secretariat reorganisation schemes, certain arrangements for the 
training of secretariat staff have already been introduced in the Central Go%-eniment. The 
stage, has, however, reached when the problems of training need the attention of a specially 
designated Director of Training, whose responsibility it should be to organise systematic train- 
ing programmes and refresher courses for different grades of employees. There are certain 
directions in which the scope for training should be widened. For instance, for officers con- 
cerned with the administration of economic activities, there should be a regular scheme for 
training in well-established business organisations. Finally, it is necessary to recognise that 
in the future, only a small number of recruits to the higher sertices will have had the oppor- 
tunity of training abroad before they join service. Full advantage should, therefore, be taken 
of the various technical assistance schemes which are now available for pro\iding opportu- 
nities for specialised training to selected officials. In connection with the administration of 
these schemes, there is need for greater co-ordination benveen the Central Alinistries as well as 
between the Central Government and the States, so that the training programmes are adjusted 
to the needs of development in different fields and the selection of officials for training is 
made with the necessaiy’ care. In addition to these schemes, we recommend that public 
servants should be encouraged to take advantage of smdy leave concessions at appropriate stages 
in their careers. 


Methods 

21 . However carefully personnel may be selected and trained wdien they enter upon their 

duties, unless the methods of work emploj'ed are sound and well-conceived, there is much 
less of efficiency. So long as the magnitude of government's business was sm^ and p^rao 
nnel for exercising supervision was available in adequate measure, it was possible to conti 
nue the traditional methods of transacting business. This situation no longer exists. Careful 
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^dy and review of organisation and methods can lead to greater economy and cfhdenq’. 
We recommend that the Central Government should have an organisation and methods division 
which should work in close co-operation with the personnel sections in the different AUnistries. 
In the States also, units for the study of organisation and methods are needed and the Central 
Government should provide the necessary facilities for training. Among the problems (which 
need early attention in the field of methods) are the problems of simpliij'ing office procedures, 
elimination of delays, the system of records maintained in the Central Ministries, the move- 
ment offiles, and procedures for efficiency audit in organisations of different kinds. Other 
fields of study might be, for instance, techmques connected with inter-departmental confer- 
ences, delegation of responsibilities to different grades of officials, relations beuvcen the 
planning umts and the executive and administrative sections of different organisations, the 
use of space, working conditions of the lower grade employees of government, and the 
organisation of messenger services in place of the present archaic methods for the employ- 
ment and use of peons in government offices. 

22. Closely associated with the question of training and methods are the arrangements 
in government offices for supervision and inspection. Senior officers can do much to improve 
efficiency by spending a portion of their time in inspecting their offices from time to time. 
The inspections need not always be formal ; indeed, surprise checks have a special value. The 
causes of delay would frequently come to light and be remedied if senior officers and even 
ministers occasionally examined files from the pomt of view of the time taken before 
conclusions are reached or the necessary action taken. In many departments there is not 
enough contact between officers and the lower grade personnel, nor are there any interme- 
diate officials who take new recruits in hand, introduce them to their work, and help them to 
understand the functions of the organisation in the wider setting of the government. This is 
an aspect to which each organisation in the government should pay careful attention. Lad; of 
the necessary human relations between different grades of public employees leads, in turn, to 
a certain neglect of the welfare needs of lower grade staff. Apart from what the government 
may be able to do for them by way of housing or medical facilides, there is much that individual 
ministries or departments can do for their employees through mutual self-help schemes. 


Financial Control and Economy 

23. We have considered a number of factors bearing on the efficiency of administration. 
Many of these relate to matters of detail and application rather than of principle. There are 
three other aspects which involve questions of general approach and to which it may be useful 
to refer. These are : (a) the present system of financial control ; ( 5 ) the present arrangements 
within the administration for promoting good work and discouraging bad work ; and (c) the 
need for careful assessment of results. 

24. A plan of economic development necessarily postulates substantial increase in 
public expenditure. The importance of securing economy and sound financial control which 
is already generally recognised is, therefore, iluther emphasised by the needs of national 
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planning. The objects of financial control to ensure (i) that no wastage of resources 
occurs, (2) that public money is not misapplied, and (3) that for the money spent adequate 
results are obtained. Within the administration the responsibility for ensuring that these 
conditions are observed rests equally upon the administrative authorities and upon finance 
departments although, necessarily, the latter have special duties to discharge. There is need 
always for close co-operation at each level between the financial and the administrative authori- 
ties so that, if any difficulties are encountered, they can be removed through personal 
consultation at an early stage in the formulation of a proposal and before commitments are 
entered into. Financial procedures which, on the one hand, secure adequate control and, on 
the other, avoid too great an interference in carrying out their own programmes, are essential 
to the efficient execution of the Five Year Plan. The subject, however, requires careful 
consideration and specific remedies can only be proposed after detailed study widi reference 
to local procedures and problems. We, therefore, suggest that both in the Central 
Government and in the States the existing arrangements should be reviewed by the finance 
departments in co-operation with the Planning authorities. 




25. It is axiomatic that in every government department or organisation there s always 
some room for economy. Economy is a continuous process and, in addition to inculcating it 
as a habit of mind among all public ser%’ants, from time to time systematic reviews of 
expenditure incurred in any office should be undertaken. Within any organisation, perhaps 
the principal source of wasteful expenditure lies in the failure -to plan carefully and in ’ 
detail in advance of execution. F r too many projects tend to receive acceptance in principle 
or in respect of their preliminar}' stages before they are in fact ripe for implementation. 
Financial control should concern itself not only \rith the'minutiae of expenditure, but even 
more with the scheme of priorities on which a project is based and ivith the appraisement of 
the stage at which a project may be regarded as having been adequately investigated to justify 
commencement of execution. In relation to large projects, in particular, the more glaring 
mistakes are frequently made in the beginning -rather than in the course of execution when, 
despitefyittempts to control and regulate, it may become too late to withdraw. 


Incentives 

26. It has been observed that during the past few years, the proportion of those who do 
their work in a routine way, without desire to do better, has probably increased. To some, 
extent this may have been due to the uncertainty of employment which was felt by numerous 
temporary employees. The effect of recent decisions has, however, been to reduce the 
number of temporary posts and to facilitate the selection of temporary emplo3'ees with 
good records for permanent and quasi-permanent positions. Expansion in administrative 
organisations accompanied by diminution of supervision and giudance have also affected staff 
efficiency. The economic conditions of fixed income receivers of the middle and lower middle 
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c&ses m particular during recent years have undoubtedly been trj'ing. While all these factors 
are relevant to an understanding of the present state of the administrative machine, they do not 
fully explain why incentives for good work have become so much weaker than before. In 
this connection there are two factors which seem to stand out. 

^ 7 * The arrangements for assKsing the work of an individual official and for encouraa- 
ing him if his work is good and warning or punishing him if his work is bad, are unsatisfactory 
and have to be placed on a sound basis. Reports on the work of individual officials have 
tended to become less specific and less objective than before and the easy course of neither 
blaming nor praising tends frequently to be adopted. Accurate reporting on individuals is 
possible when there is systematic supervision and attention to the work e.xpected of an official. 
It also appears that sufficient notice has not always been taken of defaults of duty and there 
has been too much toleration with poor performance. This has tended to blur the distinction 
in terms of reward and punishment between those who are eager and painstaking and those 
who are indolent and careless. 

28. While considerations of seniority are important, given a satisfactory system of 
appraisement, in certain cadres there should be scope for promotion more rapid and more 
conspicuous than the normal rules provide for. This is a principle of wide application and is 
already being applied in some cases. The possibility of extending the practice should be 
explored so that, in each field a person who has the requisite ability can feel assured that if he 
does outstanding work, the system itself provides adequately for promotion to higher levels 
of responsibility. There could also be tests for promotions to particular grades in certain 
related cadres or services, so that men who start low in the public service can jump grades 
atcording to their ability, 

Evaluati M 

29. With increased investment on development, much more attention to the systematic 
assessment and evaluation of results from public expenditure is now called for than was 
probably necessary in the past. The problem arises in almost every project included in the 
Five Year Plan in the Central Government as well as in the States. In each case, the 
machinery for review of results has to be related to its nature and organisation. With every 
important programme provision should always be made for assessment of results. For 
instance, there should be an annual report and also intermediate periodical reports. In this 
connection, it may be suggested that reports should confine themselves to items of information 
which are intrinsically important and should not become too elaborate. Frequently reports 
which are received do not receive the necessary study and analysis, and no attempt is made to 
draw practical conclusions from them. Reports which are called for by the Central Ministrii^ 
from the States or by departments in the States from the districts should invariably be the basis 
of documents which are submitted to the higher authorities and are also made available to the 
project authorities from whose material they are compiled and later to the public. For import 
ant projects or on aspects which need dose scrutiny, wherever possible, there should be 
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arrangements for independent inspection followed by detailed reviews in consultation with the 
project authorities. Sj'stematic evaluation should become a normal administrative practice 
in aU branches of pubHc activity. With the object of developing the techniques of evaluation 
a beginning has now been made with the establishment of an independent evaluation organi- 
sation under the Planning Commission for community projects and other intensive area 
development programmes. 

Strengthening Administration in the States 

30. The implementation of the Five Year Plan calls for well-organised development 
ser\nces in the States. Some States are not at all well placed in this respect, in particular, 
those which have been recently constituted or may be small in size and resources. Viewing the 
country as a w'hole, there is scarcely any field of development in the States or any level of 
responsibility for which a sufficient number of qualified-persons are available. As programmes 
develop, the shortage will become even more acute. To a limited extent, the problem may 
be met by means of joint cadres with neighbouring States or by transfers on deputation from 
other States but other steps are also necessary. For instance, in consultation with -the States 
which maj’’ desire to participate, the Central Government should investigate the possi- 
bility of establishing Central development cadres in fields of technical development, such 
as agriculture, engineering, forests and public health. We are not considering here the 
question of All-India Serv'ices in these fields, but merely how co-operative arrangements could 
be made by the Central Government in consultation with the States concerned for the 
establishment of joint cadres for maintaining the supply of qualified personnel for develop- 
ment in the States. 

31. Since the Central Government obtains its own higher personnel mainly' from the 
States, the manner in w'hich it selects officers required at the Centre has considerable bearing 
on ihorale and efficiency among^ officers in the States. In this connection, we would niake 
three suggestions : — 

(1) The "accepted principle that service at the Centre should ordinarily be in the 

nature of a .tenure assignment should, be adhered to in practice for different 
■ grades of officers, both .administrative and techmcal j 

(2) Reports on the work of all officers in the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 

Administrative Service should be periodically reviewed by the Central Govern- 
ment’s establishment board ; 

(3) In "respect of technical personnel in different fields, for instance engineering, 

medical and public health, agriculture, forests, etc., the Central Government has 
to obtain officers mmnly on deputation from State Governments. The normal 
course should be for the Central Government to ascertain from different 
States particulars of officers whom they can make available for any post. 
Selection should then be made, not by any single authority, but by appropriately 
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constituted selection boards. For posts of certain grades, it may be useful also 
to associate with these boards one or nvo experienced officers from the States. 

Administration of Public Enterprises 

32. Industrial undertakings owned and managed on behalf of the State are a comparati\'c- 
ly new development, the only exceptions being the ordnance factories, the railways and the 
Hindustan Aircraft. Factories for the manufacture of telephones, telephone cables and machine 
tools are in difibrent stages of completion. The most important undertaking which 
has been recently completed is the fertiliser factory at Sindri. The Hindustan Shipyard at 
Visakhapatnam and the Government Housing Factory are examples of mixed enterprises 
in which the State has a predominant share. Work on projects for the manufacture of 
penicillin and D.D.T., which were recently sanctioned, is still in its early stages. The 
National Instruments Factory is a continuation of the Mathematical Instruments Office. Plans 
for the establishment of a steel plant are in an advanced stage. The Five Year Plan contains 
financial provision for establishing certain new basic industries. The setting up of a Ministry 
of Production a few months ago to take charge of most of the industrial undertakings of tiic 
Central Government is proof of recognition of the growing importance of State industrial 
under-takings in the economic development of the countr>’, especially in the field of basic 
industries. 

33., Industrial undertakings of the Central Government have been organised as joint 
stock companies, each with its own board of directors. The boards include representatives of 
the Government as well as some representatives drawn from business and industry'. Sufii- 
cient experience has not yet been gained to permit any conclusions regarding the working of 
different undertakings or the results of the present pattern of organisation and management. 
As experience develops and new problems arise, further changes are to be expected. Since 
each industrial enterprise presents problems peculiar to itself, it is necessary' to have separate 
boards of directors for different undertakings. There is need also for a central board which 
could give detailed attention and advise the Government in respect of questions of general 
mportance for the public sector as a whole, such as personnel for industrial management, finan- 
cial and accounting problems, price policies, investment- programmes etc. The success of 
public enterprisers in thirfield of industry has great significance for industrial development 
in the future, since the steady expansion of the public sector is inherent in the development 
which is now being planned. We, therefore, recommend the early establishment of a single 
central board which will concern itself with the larger problems of policy, management and 
organisation for the industrial undertakings of the Central Government. 



CHAPTER VII 


ADMINISTRATION OF DISTRICT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

Effect of Recestt Changes 

The structure of administratiou developed during the p^t ccnturj’-was based upon th ■ 
district as the principal unit with the district officer as the government’s principal represent- 
ative in touch with the people. Besides being in control of the administration of law and 
order and revenue in the district, the distria officer held a coordinating responsibility for the 
activities of all departmental agencies within the district. In the heirarchy of administration, 
he enjoyed status and powers which gave him considerable influence over the local population. 
In the Indian States also, the administration was organised through the district, but in the 
majority^ of States there were no stable public ser\dces and personal rule prevailed, so that the 
position of the district officer was generally much less important than in the provinces. 

2. The district is stiU the most important single unit of administration. As before, the 
maintenance of law and order and the collection of land revenue remain the district officer’s 
primajy'^ duties. Recent developments have, however, altered his position and emphasised the 
need for giving an altogether fresh orientation to district administration. The maintenance 
of law and order must always be an important obligation, but increasingly district administra- 
tion derives its significance from its role in developing the resources and raising the standard 
of living of the people of the district. The district officer’s position is intermediate between 
the State Government, whose policy^ is determined mainly by a political executive responsible 
to a legislature elected by the people, and local self-governing bodies which are also elected 
by the people. For many years district boards, muniapalities and town committees have 
existed as institutions of local self government in most of the States, but their development 
programmes have now to be linked up with those of the district and the States. In the past, 
for the limited functions with which the district officer was especially concerned, a democratic 
village agency was scarcely necessary. In different ways the admimstration was supported in 
rural areas by influential persons such as zamindars, zaildars, \nllage headmen and the like, 
These non-officials helped police and revenue administration in the distnct, but there was not 
much call on them for creating enthusiasm for development programmes, which were then 
extremely restricted in scope. Though they had some local influence of their own, they were 
largely dependent on the authority which the administration conferred on them and invariably 
they had to reckon with local rivals for power and official favour, in the closing years of 
British rule this s3'stem no longer served the purpose for which it was created and was seen to 
be breaking down, almost everyvffiere. 

3. Certain other tendencies were also in evidence in the field of distnct administration. 
Over man3' 3'ears, for fields of activity such as agriculture, co-operation, animal husbandry, 
forests, industries, etc., separate departments' had grown up and established their otvn 
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Swparate agencies for work in the districts. To the extent to which these departments had 
unaioi^ of a technical character, they were certainly neccssarj-. In rural areas, Iiowcver, 
a situation developed in which each department attempted to reach tlic cultivator through its 
own personnel. As a rule, the staff was thinly spread and, at tiie lowest levels, it wo-s poorly 
paid and equipped. On account of the limited character of the development which was aimed 
at, there was not much in the work of these officials to inspire them with enthusiasm. The 
development departments did not maintain sufficient liaison between their various actinties 
and their officials frequently confessed failure either bj’ pleading for more punitive powers 
or for greater assistance from the revenue administration. Although some useful results were 
secured here and there, and those who were progressive or influential took advantage of the 
services provided by the government, development activities in the district, lacked unity of 
approach and were always hampered for want of sufficient field staff for carrying out their 
extension work. 


4. During the past decade the machinery of administration in the district has been severely 
tested in another direction also, namely, the procurement and distribution of foodgrains and the 
distribution of civil supplies. When the war ended, the district administration over the larger 
part of the country, was well attuned to the discharge of these responsibilities. With the 
decontrol of food in 1948, the grip of the administration over the problems of supply weakened 
and, although controls were reimposed subsequently, their administrauon has been distinctly 
less satisfactory than before. Frequent changes in the administration of food control have 
been a disorganising factor in district administration. Operations which should become 
matters of routine, in whose performance there should be a steady increase in cfficicna.’, have 
suffered from the ad hoc charaaer of changes which have sometimes been instituted without 
sufficient regard to administrative implications. In such circumstances, a difficult food 
situation may divert the attention of the entire district administration and affect both public 
relations and the execution of development programmes. 

5. Another set of problems which the district administration faces fall within the field of 
land reform, a subject which is discussed at some length in a later chapter. Wherever zamhuievi 
has been abolished, it is necessary to create a new system of village administration and, 
frequently also, to prepare a new system of village records. This presents an immense 
administrative task. Elsewhere, when new restrictions and limitations arc imposed upon the 
larger holders of land and new rights conferred upon tenants and workers, their implementation 
calls for sustained administrative action at various levels reaching down to the village and, 
what is not less important, they caU for close control and supcr\'ision. Viffiem administrative 
arrangements are not adequate, measures of land reform do not fulfil their real purpose. 

'Po the factors which have been described, one more may be added. The quality ol 
personnel charged with administrative duties in the districts varies greatly. While examples 
of initiative and independence of judgment arc by no means wanting, it will be correct to say 
that, in common with other spheres of administration, the majority of distrias arc now 
administered less adequately than before. Many experienced persons-their number was 
always limited and was further reduced on account of tlie Partition of the counlry-havc 
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moved to secretariats and to the headquarters of departments. The burden of duties falling 
upon State Governments has increased to such an extent and so many new functions Imve had to 
be assumed that the districts seldom secure at the higher levels the quahty of personnel which 
their problems call for. Yet, it is on the record of service which the administration can 
render to the people in villages and towns that governments have to justify themselves. The 
instimtion of the Indian Administrative Service in succession to the Indian Civil Sen^ice is 
an important-step in the direction of proriding in the districts a sufficient number of weU- 
trained and weU-equipped officers who can offer requisite leadership in district administration. 

7. In brief, -from now on, the primary' emphasis in district administration has to be on-the 
implementation of development programmes in dose co-operation and tvith the active support 
of the people. Apart from the problem of finding personnel for the higher positions in the 
district and the prolalem of adapting the administrative system to the temper of democratic 
government, the reorgmusation of district administration has to provide for— 

(1) strengthening and improvement of the machinerj^ of general administration ; 

(2) establishment of an appropriate agenc>' for development at the village level .which 
derives its authority from the village community ; 

(3) integration of activities of various development departments in the district and the 
provision of a common e-xtension organisation ; 

(4) linking up, in relation to all development work, of local self-governing institutions 
with the administrative agendes of the State Government ; and 

(5) re^onal coordination and supervision of distria development programmes. 

If it were a matter only of machinery and structure, the reorganisation of the district 
administration W'ould remain incomplete and the results would fall short of e.\'pectations. In 
* the implementation of development programmes, as indeed in other spheres, public co-operation 
has a vital part to play. The subject is considered more fully in the following chapter. We 
may mention here one aspect of it, namely, the need to ensure that in the scheme of reorgani- 
sation of administration in the district, there is a field for recognised sodal service agendes for 
paitidpating in development programmes. . . 

Strengthening the General Ad.ministration 

8. The general administrative machinery of government constitutes, as before, the back- 
bone of the entire structure of administration. The quaUty of the general administration has a 
bearing on the fives of large numbem of persons. In the measure in which the element^ 
obligations of government are discharge'd effidentiy and justly, the government becomes more 
capable of undertalting economic and social development and of securing the wil^g co opem 
tion and support of the people.. The need for an adequate administrative service to P™” 
persormel for positions carrying higher responsibilities is now being met through the 
Administrative Service and the State administrative services. In the co^e of a ew years,. 1, 
may be expected that the existing defidendes of personnel for these positions will e remov 
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There are, however, three directions in which the general administrative organisation of the 
ne to be strengthened urgcntlj'. A word may be added here about tlic position of 
the ^tnet officer in the scheme of administration. In the past few years t'ne work of tiie 
istnct has expanded considerably and has also become more complex titan before. The 
rst effect of proposals to strengthen and reorganise the administration of the district, especially 
from the aspea of development, will be to increase the district officer’s work and responsi- 
bility stih further. It is, therefore, important to give him the assistance of a senior officer to 
enable him to devote attention to development. Secondly, care should be taken to see that 
too much of the district officer’s time is not taken up in matters such as formal attendance on 
higher authorities and submission of reports. In the third place, if additional work has to be 
undertaken in a district over a period, for instance, in connection with a famine, or a land 
reform measure, instead of relying too much on the normal machinerj’ of the administration, 
adequate assistance should be afforded. 

9. In several States, there is an administrative cadre, commonly described as the State 
Civil Service or the Provincial Civil Service, which provides personnel for senior district posts 
involving revenue, executive or magisterial duties. It would assist the growth of efficient 
administration if there were liberal opportunities for the best among the personnel of tlic State 
services to enter the all-India service. Further the training of the personnel of the State 
administrative services should receive no less emphasis and attention than tlic training of 
those who enter the all-India services. A major share of the responsible but detailed adminis- 
trative work in the district is done by members of the State administrative scrs’ices, and it 
falls mainly to them to coordinate the activities of different branches of the administration 
and to win the co-operation of the people in carrjmg out development programmes. 

TO. In ryotwari and temporarily settled areas, the district administration lias been licld 
generally to be stronger, better organised and more capable of undertaking new responsibilities 
than, for instance, in the permanently settled areas. The difference is due, mainly, to tiic 
existence of village revenue officials described variously as paiwan, talaii or karnam. In the 
permanently settled and jagirdari areas, the implementation of development programmes as 
well as of measures of land reform is frequently impeded for want of village revenue officials. 

It is, therefore, a task of the first importance to recruit and train personnel in these areas for 
village revenue establishments. Many States arc already taking steps in this direction, but 
these need greater emphasis and the process has to be hastened. 

II. The third direction in which the general administration of the district has to be streng- 
thened relates to the territorial units through which district work is now organised. In ryettran 
areas, between the village pmryari and the district officer, it is common to have a revenue inspec- 
tor in charge of a circle, a talisildar or mamlatdar in charge of the tahsil or the taluk, and a sub- 
divisional officer (or other revenue officer) in charge of more than one tahsil or taluk. In some 
permanently settled areas, there is no revenue machinery below the sub-division and the line 
of communication from the government to titc people bc3'ond the sub-divisional officer passes 
through the local police station. In certain other permanently resettled areas, below tlic sub- 
division, there is a union representating a group of villages. With the abolition of zamindari 
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. the entire structure below the level of sub-divisional officer has to be completed. Some districts 
are so large that in ffie interest of efficient organisation they need to be further divided. As the 
Bengal Administration Enquuy^ Committee pointed out, there is no fixed formula for the ideal 
size of a distria and much depends on the density of the population, the topography of the 
area and the nature and state of its communications. It might be useful for State Governments 
now to reviewMie size of their existing districts from the point o.f view of efficient implementa- 
tion of development programmes. Where no change in the size ofthe district is considered 
necessar}', they might examine the possibility of establishing more sub-divisions. As a unit in 
district administration the sub-division is valuable from several points of view. The district 
' -officer is relieved of much routine work. For a great many transactions, the people are spared 
the trouble of travelling to district head-quatters. Junior officers holding charge of sub-diri- 
sions secure training in the exercise of rdSponsibiiity and initiative. During their touring and 
field worx they are also able to acquire intimate knowledge of the people. The creation of a 
more adequate number of sub-divisions is also justified by the need to link up local self-govern- 
ing institutions with the ad mini strative and development machinery of the State-Government, 
on which subject some suggestions are offered in this chapter. ' 

12. Training programmes for executive officials are organised with reference to the duties 
which they are expected to perform. Such training is, of course, always essential. In the 
re-orientation of the administration which is now called for, it is also necessary that, at an early 
stage in their carters, all revenue officials should receive special training in rural development 
work. In other words, just as members of the Indian Administrative Service or the State 
administrative sertdces have to leant the work of ths pattean^ the circle revenue officer and the 
w/isiWar in the course of their training, they should also learn the work of the village-level 
worker and of officers in charge- of larger development units. Such traimng will enable the 
general administrative machinery of government in the district to assume the role in develop- 
ment work which we envisage for them under the Five Year Plan. In this connection, it may 
be suggested that since many distria officers are new to their responsibilities in the field of 
development, it may be useful to give them a measure of guidance and orientation through 
occasional conferences, seminars and demonstrations. 


Village Agency for Developaient 


13. For many decades the viUage has been the primary unit for revenue and police ' 
administration but, as a social and economic organisation, it became weaka under Bnash 
rule. As settled conditions developed, the village' community became inaeasmgly epm en 
on the administration and less able to manage its own affairs. Even m work unde^en y 
development departments the approach was nearly alwaj'S to the individ , not to e 
community, so that thirty’' years of development activity have influence 0 > a on o 
population. 


14. Legislation for setting up village pancha)’ats e.xists in most of ffie Staes. _ 
independence, several States have revised their earlier enactments with the obj^ 
the quicker development of panchayats and of gifting to them a larger ro e an e 
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some of the newly merged territories similar action needs to be taken. Takinc a ceneral vi -v.- 
it may be said that panchayat legislation in India is marked by considerable boldness of ihoueht 
and an earnest desire to make the viUage panchayat a vital base in the national structure. Tiie 
legislation seeks to translate into aaion the directive principle in tlte Constitution tlut the .'si.ues 
should take steps to organise village panchayats and endow them with sucii powers and amlio- 
rity as might be necessary' to enable them to function as units of self-government. In the pr.tcti- 
cal implementation of this principle some States have made considerable progress, but in tite 
country' as a whole much remains to be done. We suggest litat each State .should h.wc .a 
programme for establishing over a period of years panchayats for villages or groups of vill;!cc<. 

15. The functions of panchayats arc conceived widely enough to permit tlicm to 
comprehend most of the civic and economic activities of a village community. In addition, 
panchayats also have judicial functions. In practice, few panchayats discharge all the functions 
entrusted to them, and the activities of many of them suffer from local faction, lack of resource.? 
and want of guidance. Panchayats have helped social awakening, but they have not ha.d the 
same success in raising the level ofvillage life or in fostering self-help in the improvement of 
viUage conditions. In other words, although there arc c.\ccpuons, the panchayat as an instiiutioti 
has not yet become the instrument of village rcconstruaion and development wliich it w.is 
intended to be. We believe that the panchayat will be able to perform hs civic functions 
satisfactorily only if these arc associated with an active process of development in wliich the 
village panchayat is itself given an effeaivc pan. Unless a village agency can assume rc-sponsi- 
bility' and initiative for developing the resources of the village, it will be difficult to make a 
marked impression on rural life, for, only a village organisation representing tlic community a? 
a whole can provide the necessary leadership. As the agencies of the State Government 
cannot easily approach each individual villager separately, progress depends largely on tlic 
existence of an active organisation in the village which can bring the people into common 
programmes to be carried out with the assistance of the administration. 

16. Where both panchayats and co-operative societies exist, it is necessary to distinguish 
their respective functions in village life. Many co-opcralivc credit .societies arc now being 
converted into multi-purpose societies, but multi-purpose operations arc not .vet widely .sprc-ul. 
The functions of a co-operative society arc governed by tiic objects for wliich it is constituted 
and are limited to the interest of its members. As co-operation develops, the movement will 
become increasingly representative of the village community. On the other hand, the panchayat 
is already intended to represent the entire vilbgc community, including those wlm are landless 
or are not engaged in cultivation, and has to meet pressures from all seaions of the popul.nion. 
Secondly, a panchayat has a larger authority, both in tradition and in law, over the affairs of a 
village than any other organisation could have. If, by linldng up the village p.inchas-at closely 
with development programmes, viUage leadership can be succassfully developed, co-opcr.nivc 
activity wiU also be strengthened. 
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17. Under the existing legislation panchaj'ats are already vested with manj^ of the func- 
tions and powers which they need in order to play their part in organising village development 
programmes. State Gover^ents may consider any amendments that may be required in 

panchayat legislation to enable panchayats to assume responsibility for such functions as 

\ . 

(1) framing programmes of production for the village ; 

(2) framing budgets of requirements for supplies and finance needed for carrying out 

the programmes ; • 

(3) acting as the channel through which, increasingly, government’s assistance other than 

assistance which is given through agencies like co-operatives reaches the village ; 

(4) securing minimum standards ofcultivation to be observed in the village with a view 

to increasing production ; 

(5) bringing w'aste land under cultit’ation ; 

(6) arranging for the cultivation of land not cultivated or managed the owners ; 

(7) organising voluntary labour for community works ; 

(8) making arrangements for co-operative management of land and-other resources in the 

village according to the terms of the prevailing land management legislation ; 

and - 

(9) assisting in the implementation of land reform measures in the village. 

These and other similar tasks can be carried out with enthusiasm in the measure in which a 
tillage community becomes aware of its problems and of the power of its members, through 
mutual aid and co-operation, to solve them. The first aim of tillage leaders and of extension 
workers is, therefore, to stimulate an understanding of what needs to be done and of the means 
that lie at hand as well as a growing sense of common interest and responsibility for the 
welfare of ever}' section of the village community. 

18. The process of election by which panchayats are constituted may not always throw up a 
sufBcient number of persons with qualities most needed in village reconstruction, such as good 
farmers engaged in improving agricultural practice, enthusiastic workers of the co-operative 
movement and persons whose main interest lies in constructive social work. We, therefore, 
suggest that for village development programmes there should be provision for a small number 
of additional members to be appointed by the State Government or on its behalf, so that the 
panchayats enlarged in this manner function as village development agencies largely on the basis 
of consent and constructive leadership within the village. -We expect that this village agency 
will gradually be able to draw up production plans for the village as a whole on the basis of 
programmes accepted by individual farmers and local co-operatives, and vtiil thus become the 
efiectiv^e base for planning on a national scale in the field of agriculture and rural development. 
These suggestions have been made in general terms because the orgamsation which wiE serve 
best at the village level is necessarily a matter of local adaptation. Conditions vary m different 
parts of the country and ev'en the term * village ’ has several differ^t comotations. The 
points which may be emphasised are (i) the need for an appropriate agency in the village or 
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as near the vUIage as may be possible, (2) the dcsirabilits- of has-ing as members of tl>e ullage 
body concerned with various aspects of village development a few persons in r-ddirien m 
those who maybe elected by vote, and (3) the need to use the village body ns an ciTcaivc 

agency for development in the village and in relation to programmes sponsored bv the 
government. 


19 - The resources of village panchayats have been recently reviewed by the Local Finar.ce 
Inqufiy Committee. Legislation in different States provides for various forms of iax.itii>n by 
v'illage panchayats, such as ta,xation of land and house property, profession tav, vehicle ux. fee 
on transfer of land and other moveable property, reimbursement of rcaoveries on accouni of 
judicial fines, fees, etc., and licence fees of different kinds. Tlicrc is provision also for gmnts 
and contributions by the District Board and the State Government. In some States, silhce 
panchayats are entitled to call for contribution in labour which, according to the legislation, 
could amount in the course of a j-car, in the Punjab, for instance, to about gS man'hour.s, in 
Orissa to 4 days’ work, in Aladhya Pradesh to 15 days’ work, and in Assam to 36 days’ work. 
Frequent^, there is a provision that those who arc unable to contribute labour may m.akc an 
equivalent contribution in mone}-. These legislative provisions are not yet cifcctivc on any 
significant scale. Whether legislation formally provides for contributions in labour or not, it 
is of the utmost importance that village pancha)'ats should find ways of utilising the available 
manpower for works in the village or even outside, for instance, by forming labour co-operatives. 
Legislative provisions may undoubtedly be helpful, but it is by arousing local cmliusinsm for 
improving village conditions and promoting common effort that village panchayats can secure 
the largest measure of participation by the people in various programmes of development. Titc 
Five Year Plan includes proposals for financial and technical assistance to rural areas designed 
spedalJy to draw out substantial contributions in labour and money and to stimulate loci! 
effort in the villages. 


20. In some States the praaicc of making over a share of the land revenue to the village 
panchayat has been recently adopted. The Local Finance Inquity Committee reamimends 
that 15 per cent, of the land revenue should be gis'cn to the village p 3 ndj.iyat. Wc rccogrii’^c 
the advantage of giving to each village panchayat a nucleus fund around wliich it can organise 
further effort in the village and attempt to proridc the minimum sciviccs needed to raise the level 
of village life. It is neccssarj^, however, to point out that in the estimates of resources on 
which State Plans are based. State Governments have, as a rule, ta!:cn credit for the full 
proceeds of land revenue. If a portion of the c.xjsting income from this source is diverted 10 
village panchayats, to that extent the State Plans will be affected. 'Ilic more appropri.'itc 
course might, therefore, be for the State Govemmcntsio impose a .suitable .surch.irpc witli 
reference to the land revenue and to make over the proceeds of this surcharge to the village 
panchayat. In addition to the provision of resources, wc suggest that State Goscrnmrnis 
should take special steps to train members and officials of rillagc panchapts and to use village 
panchapts as focal points in schemes of social education. The results of c.'.perimcnis in 
the development of panchayats which have been undcrtaltcn in different States need to l>c 
studied carefully, so that States can benefit from one another’s experience 
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Rural Extension and the Integration of Development Activities 


^ o district, development programmes of different departments have to- be 

coordmated mto area programmes at the following levels; 

(i) for a village or a group of villages which, have a common panchay.at ; 


(it) for a group of villages intermediate between the panchayat area and the development 
block, such as, the area' entrusted to a village level worker or, as in West 
Bengal, the area served by a union board ; 

(nz) for a development block w'hich, according to the practice now adopted for community 
projects and intensive area development schemes, might represent an area of 
about loo villages with a population of about 50,000 to 60,000 and should corres- 
pond, as far as possible, to a recognised administrative area in the district such as 
, one or two revenue circles, a taluk or a stib-tahsil ■, _ 


(zu) a sub-division or an area within the district (which may comprise more than one 
tahsiV) for which a revenue officer is placed in specific charge of development and 
other executive work ; 


(zz) towns and cities which have their own municipal bodies ; and 

(fz‘) the district as a ■whole, the district programme being the sum of programmes drawn 
up, both on the urban and the rural side, for the different units mentioned above. 


In virtue of his position as the head of the district, the Collector is the natural leader in develop- 
ment programmes undertaken or aided on behalf of the government. This has led the 
recent Grow More Food Enquiry' Committee to describe the Collector as the Extension 
Officer of the district under whom all development activities are unified, with specialist officers 
working as members of a single team. In the area comprised in a sub-division, the Sub- 
Divisional Officer (or elsewhere, the senior revenue officer assisting the Collector) plays a 
similar role. 

22. We have referred already to the growth of separate departments for different activities 
in the field of development. These departments have their own personnel for research and 
other technical work. They also endeavour to reach rural areas through their field staffs, 
but these are usually small in number and are not too well equipped in practical knowledge. 
The villager finds himself approached through a number of channels on behalf of the govern- 
ment and receives advice which ma}' be contradictory or Hi-coordinated or even lacking in value 
for his day-to-day problems. Some States have been quick to recognise that the development 
effort which the government makes is weak, and trequently fails at the very point at which it 
touches the life of the people. Although large sums are spent and much useful research done, 
the impact on the village home and on the farm is not commensurate. Intensive work in 
projects in Uttar Pradesh, Madras, Bombay and elsewhere has confirmed the view that village- 
let'el w'orkers and a common extension machinery' on behalf of the principal development 
departments of government are vital to the success of rural development programmes. 
These conclusions have been follow'ed in the community projects and other intensive area 
schemes which have been recently introduced. The Grow More Food Enquiry Committee 
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has recommended that within a period of ten years a rural extension orcani^ation s!--,va!J be 
built up throughout the country. The Commince has proposed tiiat at the vj!!.tcc ievc! 
there should be one v/oricer for five to ten villages who will be ‘-the joint .acc.nt for ail 
development activities and who will convey to the farmer the lessons of rcscareli and to tb.c 
experts, the difficulties of the farmer, and arrange the supplies and Fcn-kcs needed by the 
farmer, including rendering offirst aid for animal and plant diseases.” Vic are in aercemeni 
with these proposals and recommend their early acceptance by the Central and State Govern- 
ments, so that the necessary administrative programmes can be drawn up and executed with 
speed. 


23. While the village is the basic unit of community organisation over ilic j:re.'J!er p.jri of 
the country, for particular purposes it may be found that a larger unit is needed. For instance, 
in employing paid staff for panchayats and co-operative societies, in arranging for supplie.s .'nd 
credit or for providing amenities a larger area and population will frequently m.ibc for greater 
econom)' and efficiency'. How large the area should be and what arrangements should be made 
for effecting the necessary co-ordination and economy in the provision of services and amenities 
must depend upon local conditions and requirements. Hie need for such arrangcmcrus, 
however, exists everytvherc and has to be taken into consideration in planning the cxcai- 
tion of rural schemes under the Five Year Plan. 


24. For the area represented by a development block, a common agency for the ngrienthure, 
co-operative, panchayat and animal husbandry departments has 10 be created. In the erganis.!- 
tion of community projects and in intensive area schemes as well as in the repoa of the Grow 
More Food Enquiiy' Committee, the view has been taken that for the development block what 
is required is an e.\tcnsion team rather than an extension officer. In this arrangement, officials 
representing* the agriculture, animal husbandry, co-opcrativc and panchayat departments as 
well as those concerned with cottage industries, health and education departments arc expeaed 
to integrate their programmes as closely as possible in terms of the requirements of the local 
population and to work together as a team. The local representative of the revenue depart- 
ment has also to be closely associated with the work of this team. In some States, panchay;>i 
staffs have been placed recently under the Registrar of Co-opcrativc Societies, lltcrc is 
considerable advantage in having common staff for co-opcrativc and panchayat work, wherever 
this practice is considered feasible. This would be in line with the recommendations made 
earlier regarding the role of the panchayat in village development. 

25. Each State has to work out a pancm for its cxTcnsion organisation which is suited to its 
own needs and conditions. The essential points which need to be kept in xiev in making the 
detailed administrative arrangements arc : 

(t) a multi-purpose village worker who will be the agent of all the development dcp.an- 
ments and will represent them to the villager for all their aaivitics ; 

(2) at the level of the development block, development officers working ns a team wixh 
the e.xtension officer, who may be the Sub-collcaor or, where the sub-divi'-iori.al 
system is not developed, other officer closely a.s.sociatcd with the district ndn.tn. 
tration ; and 
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(3) the position of the Collector as the head of the extension movement in the district 
with the district officers of the development departments working with him as a 
team. 

So long as these essential principles are observed, there must be considerable -flexibility and 
freedom in working out extension organisations adapted to local conditions and open to 
modification in the light of their practical working. The proposals which we have made nW 
place heavy responsibilities on the Collector. It is, therefore, important, as has been already 
suggested, that he should have adequate assistance to enable him to devote the closest attention 
to his duties as the head of the development machinery' in the district. 

26. In the field of development and indeed of government as, a whole, at every' level, 
officials have to work in close co-operation with representative non-officials. T his is .an aspect 
of such importance that we refer to it later at some length in coimection w ith our proposals for 
integrating local self-governing institutions like district boards and municipal bodies with the 
development machinery' and programmes of the State Government. We may add a word here 
about working relations bemeen the various officials who are engaged in development work 
in the districts . Administrative changes in the field of development will succeed b^t if different 
grades of public sert'ants engaged in formulating and executing programmes are guided by a 
sense of comradeship in a common enterprise undertaken in a spirit of co-operation and 
understanding towards the people. It is of the utmost importance in development work in^ the 
district that all workers, from top to bottom, should have the opportunity of spealdng-their 
minds, of making their views and e.xperiences heard when the targets are established, methods 
determined and priorities set. The feeling that they have shared in the decision which they are 
called upon to implement is itself a source of energy and initiative and an assurance that the 
programmes will be implemented. In this connection we may also refer to the need in develop- 
ment work for keeping the door open to men and women of different age-groups to come into 
the field of public ser\'ice from other walks of life. This may be secured by throwing open 
appointments such as those of extension workers to persons who bring the requisite experiepce 
and enthusiasm to the task of development. 

Role OF Loc-AL Bodies IN De\'elopment Programmes ' - • 

27. With the e.xception of corporations and a few large municipal bodies, local self-govern- 
ing institutions have remained subordinate, though distinct, umts of administratioii.^ Until 
recently there were few basic changes in thelf legal and financial structure. Their activities have - 
not been integrated sufficiently' with those of State Governments. At one stage. Collectors and . 
other officials who presided over local bodies provided a way of coordinating their schemes v, ith 
the schemes of the State Government. With the appointment of non-official chairmen, how- 
ever, the gulf has w'idened. 

28. During the past decade, the problems of local bodies have received even less attention 
than before and indeed, on the w'hole, the period has been one of retarded d^elopment in the 
field of local self-government. Generally' speaking, during these y^rs, locar bodies have not 
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expanded their resources to any great extent, and have found it difficult cnen to tht 

existing level of services. Although official chairmen and nominated members Itave Lrcely 
disappeared, and the municipal franchise has been widened, in manv local bodies tV.e 'tc'd- td' 
of efficiency have gone down and new tax obligations continue to be avoided. In recent yc.n- . 
several State Governments have followed a policy of ‘ provinciali.sation ’ of .sclnx'!', l.c';';:..!' > r 
veterinary centres, which were run by local bodies and, had their own fin.ind.Tl rc'ources 
permitted, many of the States would have carried this policy funher than tb.cy It i\c in iVvt 
done. Owing to unsatisfaaory employment conditions in local bodies .'^uc'n aainn i< often 
welcomed by their own employees. With the abolition of posLs such as tho- c of Ommi-i- 
oners, supervision over local bodies, which seldom went beyond the routine, li.-.s fiittlier 
diminished. In post-war development programmes no place was found for loc.il bo.lie' 
In the Five Year Plan some of the more important programmes of local bodies ate expeaed 
to receive assistance, but in the main the omission will have to be made good in practice bv 
treating the programmes of local bodies as an essential part of district and State progr.mtm.ce 

29. The Constitution has provided for democratic institutions at the Centre and in ilte 
States, but so long as local self-governing institutions are not conceived as parts of the ‘.'n-'c 
organic constitutional and administrative framework, the structure of democratic gf'\ cntn'.cr.i 
win remain incomplete. The view is sometimes expressed that the creation of dccentmlired 
agencies for functions now performed by State Governments may lead to the weakenins: ('fihe 
administration and to lowering of the standards of performance. On the other hand, many 
in the administration realise that official machinery by itself cannot carry out thivc develop- 
ment programmes which call for a great deal of initiative and participation on the p.tn of tite 
people themselves. Representatives elected to panchayats, local ho.irds and municip,!l 
committees are certainly in a position to c.\-prcss local needs and to suggen programmr of 
work for their respective areas. The problems and needs of economic and social development 
in any area are, however, wider than the functions and the outlook of civic bodies ii! c the 
panchayat, the local board and the municipal committee. At the stage t'f development wltich 
local self-governing institutions have reached, programmes for local development may be bt • t 
conceived of as joint enterprises to be carried out in close co-operation by the agencies of ti.e 
State Government and the representatives of the people elected to local self-governing institu- 
tions. For the execution of these programmes, however, it is not enough to rely only up"n 
those who are, chosen by popular vote. It is nccessaiy to supplement their expcricticc and 
interests by bringing in a few persons representing, for instance, the co-openuivc movement, 
the field of constructive social work, technical knowledge and understanding of the rcl.nion 
between local programmes and the national plan of economic and social development. 


30. Local self-governing bodies have thus a vital part to play in the field of dcsclt'pm.cnt. 
We consider that the general dircaion of policj- .should be to encourage them and a-i‘ t them in 
assuming responsibility for as large a portion of tire administrative and special serviexs v.ititin 
their areas as may be possible. It may also be necessary to work out suitable arrangemam. f r 
linking local self-governing bodies at different levels with one another, for irot.mcc. vill mc 
panchayats with district or sub-dwLsional local boards. The experience gained in r ome Stmm 
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in the field of local self-government could be of value to other States as well and needs to be 
studied. While the process that we envisage develops^ close co-operation in the field of develop- 
ment between State Governments and local self-governing institutions could be established in 
directions such as the following : 

(1) Programmes undertaken by local bodies, which are at present restricted by 

the resources available to them, should be carefully integrated with State 
programmes. Within the distria and the State, they should be shown as part of 
the district and State plans respectively ; 

(2) As far as may be practicable. State Government should use the agency- of local bodies 

for canying out their sodal service programmes. That is to say, if the choice 
lies between a State Government establishing a primary school or a veterinay^ 

• hospital with its own resources and assisting a local body in initiating such 
a development, in principle, the latter course should be preferred, steps neces- 
sary for ensuring standards of efficiency being taken simultaneously. It is a good 
general rule for any authority to try and pass the responsibility for a projert to the 
authority immediately below it if, v,Tth a measure of help and guidance, the latter 
can do the job equally or nearly as well ; 

(3) Institutions run by local bodies and the services provided by them should be 

inspeaed, supervised and guided by the technical and administrative personnel 
of the State Government on exactly the same lines and with the same rigour as 
may be adopted for the State (joveminents’ own instimtions and services. Since 
the majority of instimtions run by local bodies receive grants or offier assistance 
from the State Government, it is the responsibility of the State Government to 
ensure their efficient working by enforcing the necessaiy standards ; 

(4) For carrying out development programmes in any area, it is essential to associate a 

number of non-officials. The nucleus of non-official representation should be 
provided by persons elected to local bodies. Alembers nominated by the districrt 
or taluka- board may provide the nucleus for dev-elopment committees set up for 
framing and watching the execmtion of distncn and taluka development program- 
mes. In addition, as explained earlier, there will be other non-officials. T^e 
arrangements have tb be flexible because conditions vary and new needs and sima- 

• tions have constantly to be met. The precise manner in which the co-operation 
and association of local bodies in development work are to be secured must, there- 
fore, be left to the judgment and discretion of the authorities concerned ; and 

(5) Wherev-er sub-divisional officers exist or are created in the future, the establishment 

of sub-divisional local boards should be considered. 

31. It is of some importance that members of State Legislatures and of Parliament should 
be closely associated in framing and working out local development programmes. They are in 
a position, on the on^hand, to bring their knowledge of local needs and problems to bear on 
the formulation and examination of State and national policy^ and, on the other, to carry into 
local programmes the larger perspective and the conception of priorities against which policies 
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have to be worked out both by the Central and State Governments. Tn:s object may be .achiev- 
appointing m.inbers of State legislatures and of Pariiament, irrespective of liteir pa tv 
affiliation, to non-offidal development committees which arc set up in their a.'cas. 


p. In vpv ofthe large and expanding role that has to be envimged for lorn! hodie-: in 
framing pd imp.ementing State development programmes, the question of remurccs becorr.ej 
extremely important, for, invariably local bodies arc poor. The proposals rcamtly made by the 
Local Finance Enquiry Committee might be examined by each state in relation to its I'ivc 
Year Plan and the suggestions, which we have made above for co-ordinating distria proirrammcs 
of ffi 1 State Government and the programmes of local bodies, both urban and rural. Tire unc 
which each local body makes of the sources of revenue assigned to it is, in the case of municipali- 
ties, for instance, as important a consideration as the character of those sources. A better 
understanding ofsocial needs and of their own obligations is no doubt called fv)r on the part of 

those elected to local bodies. At the same time, there is need for caution on the part of State 
Governments in accepting proposals for taking over from local bodies control of institutions like 
hospitals, tchools and veterinary' centres. Such transfers do not relieve the local Kodies of their 
financial burdens, for, frequently, they are required to continue their nonn.il contributions to 
the cost of maintaining the institutions. They do, however, impose additional burdens on the 
State Government’s budget and, to that extent, come in the way of expansion in other fields. 
At the same time, they deprive the local bodies of the opportunity of gaining experience and rest- 
rict the field of local community effort. 


Regional_CO'Ordination and Suphrvisio.v of Disruicr PROarntMc. 

33. During the past few years, while the volume of work and rcsponsibilitj' falling uj'tm the 
district organisation and the district officer has greatly increased, there has been a fairly .oencrnl 
decline in. standards of training, supenasion and performance. If development programmes 
are to succeed and are to evoke popular support and co-operation, it is essentia! that the 
administrative machinery' of the district should be made much more efficient than it is at 
present. In this chapter, a number of proposals have been made with this objea. 'Phcrc arc, 
however, two other aspects which need to be considered. Except in the smaller States, it is 
often desirable to prepare development programmes in terms of regions determined by phy sivul, 
economic and administrative considerations. The needs and priorities of different regions 
as well as their potential for short-term and long-term development should be tal.cn into 
account in drawing up and continually rcvicss'ing their development programmes. T here is 
always a possibffity that at the State headquarters, regional aspects may receive less considera- 
tion than they desers'C. Distria plans arc always essential, but they may gain in value if they 
are also part of weU-considered regional plans. In the first stages of planning, embodied in the 
present plan, the regional aspea with its emphasis on the development of load resources has 
not been worked out sufficiently. It is, therefore, hoped that in the process of implemcniation 
from year to year, the Plan and the programmes of which it is composed will be continually 
adapted and adjusted to local and regional needs and conditions. 
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- : 34- -laths second place, with increase in district work and a falling off in the qualitA- of the 

administration a great deal of inspection, super\*ision, guidance and attention to training has 
become an essential condition of effidenqsr. The need has, therefore, been felt for a senior 
regional officer who is not himself involved in detailed administrative work and can give 
personal attention to all aspects of ad m in is tration and development in his area. Whether 
such an officer is located in the region, as Commissioners formerly were or, at the headquarters 
of the State Government, as members of a Board of Revenue are, for instance, is an aspect 
which has to be considered locally, and no set pattern can be proposed. The important point 
is that both for securing r^onal co-ordination and for super\ision of distrirt work, in many 
States an authority between the secretariat departments and the district officer is necessary. 
We are aware of objections raised in the past to the office of Commissioner. What we have in 
view is, however, not the revival oc the former role of the Commissioner, but adequate 
arrangements for territorial co-ordination in the field of development and for inspection and 
superyfision over the entire range of work that now falls to the district. The need for such 
arrangements is emphasised by the faa that many Collectors are relatively new to their 
responsibilities and if they have a measure of personal guidance at this stage, they will not 
only* secure better results during the nest few years, but will also ensure more adequate 

training for junior officers who will follow them. 

* 

35. While problems relating to law and order have frequently to be dealt yrith directly 
between the distria and the State Goy-emment, from time to tune there are special problems 
which need investigation, and special situations in which timely action on the basis of assess- 
ment and study by experienced officials may be of enormous advantage to their governments. 
Pressed as he is with much day-to-day work the distria officer is frequently unable to do justice 
to important questions of polity such as land reform or to complex administrative and economic 
questions such as arise in connection with food and supply problems. The presence of a senior 
regional officer can certainly make a difference in the handling of such problems. In this 
context, we conceive of the regional officer, not so much as one who formulates policy (although 
-doubtless his adyice will always be valuable) but as one who explains and interprets the letter and 
soirit of the goy*emmenrs policies to officials at y-arious levels, watches closely oy'er their 
implementation, and helps distria officials to take whatever steps are necessary for ensuring 
that the programmes and targets approved by the government are full}' achieved. 


Social SERyucE Agencies and District AD.yiiNisriRAnoN 

36. In the past soa’al service agencies have played scarcely any part in administration. 
The subjea is one of inaeasing importance and will be discussed more fully in a later chapter. 
There is no field of activity concerning distria administration in which oetter resulis cannot be 
secured by- taking the maximum advantage of the co-operation and civic spirit of indiyfdual non- 
officials and of non-official agencies. In parucular, social service agencies can provide yyOi.kers 
who vrill help village panchayats and co-operative societies in discharging tiieu mamfold func- 
tions, Although their numbers are never large, there are always some indiyiduals who desire 
to serve the community with no more than a bare liying for themselves. At present a good 
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deal of potential idealism of this fund runs to waste and many soda' v,-orkcrs are fra^tn’.tcd 
for want of opportunity to work in a field in which their co-operation would help the people and 
be valued by the administration. When there arc .suitable social sendee orcani'^.ition^ v.i’linp 
to train workers and lake up programmes, their help could be availed of in specified .irc.r-. 
Suitable finandal assistance could be afforded to such organisations lo enable them to me;: 
the expenses of training and to pay their workers. There exists already a long tradition of 
constructive social work of which advantage should be taken in the implement.ttion n:' develop- 
ment programmes. Such oa-opcraiion with sodal .sea'icc organi^'aiion may prove v.tluablc 
in developing non-ofhcial leadership, especially in the rural areas. 


j 
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Chapter vin 

PUBLIC CO-OPERATION IN NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Democratic Piajoiing 

Public co-operation and pubUc opinion constitute the principal force and sanction behind 
planning. A democracy working for soda! ends has to base itself on the willing assent of the 
people and not the coercive power of the State, This leads the application of the principle of 
co-operation in all phases of social activity and in all the functions which bring together indi- 
viduals for the pursuit of common purposes. The people have to co-operate among themselves 
and with the various agencies responsible for the formulation and execution of the plan. In the 
way any programme is conceived, offered and carried out, action by the agencies of the govern- 
ment must be inspired by an imderstanding of the role of the people and supported by prac- 
tical steps to enlist their enthusiastic participation. Where the administration and the people 
fed and act together the programme gains in vitality and ignificance. 

2. The concept of planning has been associated largely with conditions in which a 
group has gathered in its hands all the power to control and regiment the life of the community 
and to command and direct its material and manpower resources. What is there in democracy 
to take the place of this unified direction and the force which will remove obstructions 
from the path of economic development along a set line ? Considering the way democracy 
works on the basis of fragmented authority and of parties with uncertain tenures, attempting 
to reconcile ail kinds of contrary interests and purposes, no plan, it might appear, can proceed 
very’’ far. Conditions have, however, developed in the world w'hich make planning not only 
compatible with democracy', but essential for its very survivaL A common social outlook which 
interprets progress in terms of social justice and the economic and social well-being of the 
people is cry^stallmng among all who believe in democracy'. In fact a major assumption which 
makes democratic planning real is confidence in the community that the national plan aims at 
achieving a social order in which economic disparities wall be greatly reduced and an equal 
opportunity' afforded to all; that no privilege, no interest is sought to be sustained, even for 
a period, except in the degree in which it fulfils a larger social purpose. This can furnish the 
ingredients of social cohesion within the community. We have thus before, us here, a much 
wider wew of public co-operation in which the interests of parties are relegated to the 
background and the common objectives of the nation regarded as a unity are the sole 
consideration. Certain elements may not agree with the Plan and the aspirations of a section 
may far exceed the level of achievement set as the target of the Plan for the first few years. 
But, if the direction of advance is in line with the expectations of the bulk of the people and 
the rate of progress is not too slow, the essential pre-requisite for winning public co-opera- 
tion w'ill have been secured. 
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Reackisg the People 

3- A widespread understanding of the Plan is an essential siaee in its fulfilrncnt. It 
will help large numbers of persons to appreciate the main lines cn which de'':I',Yrr.cr.t h 
expeaed to proceed over the next few years. They will be able to see how proerc5s in differ- 
ent directions is inter-related and effort in one field strencthens as well ;is demand^ cflert 
in other fields. An understanding of the priorities which govern the Plan will cncMc each, 
person to relate his or her role to the larger purposes of the nation as a wh.ok. The Plan h:.% 
therefore, to be carried into every home in the languacc and ss’mbols of th.e people .-•nd 
e.xpressed in terms of their common needs and problems. Tnc pan which th.e pre^'- can play 
in co-operation with the planning and executive authorities should be a n'.a.ucr of conn.;nt 
attention. Similarly, with the assistance of creative wTiters and anists, which, h:\< to be spe- 
cially enlisted, public apathy and ignorance could be overcome and the Phan could be brrurJn 
nearer to the average citizen. For this purpose it is essential to organise a programme of co-ope- 
rative action in which the press, writers and anists, universities and educ.nio.nal ir.stitinions 
down to the village school and associations representing professional and other interests may 
work hand in hand with elected representatives of the people and with public sersunts 
throughout the country. All available methods of communication have to be developed .and 
the people approached through the written and the spoken word no less than through radio, 
film, song and drama. Above all, steps have to be taken to provide literature and information 
for the people in simple language on a scale equal to the needs of the countiy. 

4. While a general appreciation of national aims and programmes is cssemi.ik tlw avcnsg.c 
citizen is able to sec more vividly and to contribute far more to work, th.'.t lies nc.ar him or 
touches his life and well being more closely. It is, therefore, of the highest impsnnncc that 
the process of breaking up the National-and State Plans into local units bised 0:1 di'trict, town 
and village, tvhich has already been begun, should be completed .speedily. It is only in 
terms of local programmes that local leadership and enthusiasm can play their pan. Tl'.c Phan 
can then become a medium and a focus of constructive activity in every part of tire ccumiy 
and can be further strengthened and developed by the effon of the people thcmsclvc-s. Thus, 
the people become partners in the Plan, and arc associated closely with its formuhtion as 
well as its implementation from stage to stage. If obstacles arc encountered and thing' go 
tvrong anywhere, it would be helpful in every sense if information is imparted c.md!dK and 
the people arc acquainted tvith the steps being taken to set things right. It is an error to 
belittle the capacity of the common man to find out and accept w’lat is good for him. 


Role of the AostiNTSTR-Anos 


5. As has been stressed earlier, the quality of the administration is of th.e utmost oxre- 
qucncc in relation to the possibilities of enlisting public co-opcraiion. . I>:Kk of confidence in 
the integrity or capacity of the administrative mnehinety will undermine the found-amn-.'. for 
tire cohstruaivc use of the energy of the pciaple. If at the level at which the tiurcn meet' 


the administration, he encounters corruption, delay and incffidcnc}' and if he find 
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effective steps against the anti-social elements who exploit the communiU' and benefit 
themselves at its expense, it will become difiatit to evoke enthusiasm and active suppj)rt 
from the people. At the same time , . organised public opmion, acting through appropriate 
channels, can itself become a healthy check and deterrent to etril doers in sodetv- as 
weU as in administration and strengthen the hands of those who are working^ for 
higher standards and reform. It is in the nature of planned national development that the 
initiative and responsibility for enlisting the association and co-operation of the people should 
rest with the government and, in particular, with the public services. On account of circum- 
stances which go back to the past, there is yet insufficient realization of the identity of aims 
between the people and the administration. This fact needs to be plainly recognised as an 
obstacle to be overcome. By approaching in people as comrades in the same cause, disdaimine 
pritil^e and status and eager to learn and to help, those engaged in administration can make 
an immense contribution towards creating the conditions in which public co-oneration can grow. 

6. The object of the proposals made in the earlier chapters in this part of the report has 
been to suggest a series of measures which, if implemented, could raise the quality of the 
administration to a level at which it would be legitimate to expect the public to be ready to offer 
co-operation in carrying out the various tasks and to bear the obligations which are inherent in 
planned economic development. On the part of the administration, efficienq’ and integrity 
are of course of the highest importance; equall)', the relations between officials at different 
levels and the general public have considerable bearing on the response of the public. It 
is an essential rule in the code of a public ser\’ant, whatever his rank, to extend to every citizen 
courtesy and consideration and to inspire in him the confidence that so far as the law and the 
administration are concerned, all citizens have equal rights and equal claims. It becomes a 
matter of prestige and honour for the public services, especially for those holding responsible 
positions, to ensure that this code of conduct is obser^d to the maximum extent. Eveiy^ unit 
in the administration has to discharge its duties in the understanding that the major justi- 
fication of its eastence lies in the sertdce it renders to the community’ and the confidence 
which it evokes, and that the public has a contribution to make in the fulfilment of any 
programme which is no less \rital than that of the administration. The approach towards the 
public must, therefore, always be based on an attitude of dose co-operation and a desire 
to take the utmost ads-antage of the assistance of the people and prowde for voluntar}’ 
commtmity action over as large a field as may be possib e. 


Public Participation in Pp.ogr.a.mme3 

7. The aims of the Five Year Plan are wider than the targets of achievement proposed in 
it. It is, therefore, essential that conditions should be created to enable individuals and groups 
to make their maximum contribution as dtizens and in fulfilling the targets of the Plan and 
advancing its objectives. Co-operation and partidpation are perhaps most fiautful when each 
dtizen does his part after answering for himself three questions: (i) What promise does the 
Plan hold for him ? (2) What action does the Plan call for from him ? (3'' What means 
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does the Plan protdde to assist him in doing what is asked of him ? Frequently, a national plan 
can 0 \ indicate a direction, a sign post and, whether as groups or as individuals, dti;'cns 
ave to discover their own practical answers and the contribution they are best able to make. 
This is indeed the essence of democratic action. For the projects which are alreadv in 
progr^s, depending upon their aims and importance, arrangements for public co-operation and 
partidpation which now exist should be reviewed by each administrative authority in the light 
of suggestions made later in this report and the people brought closer to each project. For 
other projects in the Plan, adequate arrangements for enh’sting public co-operation and 
assodation have to be made from the very beginning. Careful consideration of these arrange- 
ments has to be regarded as much a part of ; scheme as the estimate of expenditure or the 
schedule of work or the statement of benefits which are antidpated. 

8. In outlining the various programmes of development later in this report, tlie nature of 
co-operation from the public which each programme calls for, will be broadly indicated. The 
Plan cannot achieve substantial results without a great deal of understanding and support from 
the people. But this will not be enough. Partidpation of the people in framing and fulfilling 
programmes and targets constitutes the crux of development in the field of agriculture, and for 
the promotion of sodal welfare. From ever}- aspect agricultural development turns upon 
the extent to which the people take up programmes with enthusiasm and are willing to work 
for them. The most important means for enlarging public co-operation in the rural sector is 
village community development achieved through panchayats and co-operatives. Proposals 
for assisting farmers with finance and supplies, promoting social welfare, and for removing 
sodal and economic disparities also depend upon the progress achieved, in building up these 
institutions, a task wliich itself calls for large numbers of extension workers as well as non- 
ofHdal sodal workers. In irrigation projects, on the e-vecution of which the successful ful- 
filment of the Five Year Plan depends to no small extent, the most promising development would 
be for villages to form labour co-operatives and undertake the construction of new and other 
irrigation works - in their neighbourhood. 

9. The growth of village industries, which is essential for relief of unemployment and 
under-employment, also hinges on the progress of co-operative organisations. In industry, 
measures which the management may take to enlist the co-operation of the worker and to create 
the feeling in him that he has a real stake in the enterprise will eventually go a long way to 
determine the organisation and structure of industry as a whole. In the field of sodal services, 
it is certain that without a great deal of active support from the community, the State can fulfil 
only a small part of its responsibility ; and if the development of sodal welfare is left to the 
resources of the State alone large gaps must remain. Much human suffering has therefore, to 
be alleviated through voluntary' action on the part of the people. Indeed, it mzy even be said 
that unless urban and itiral communities accept increasing obligations to provide thcmscKcs 
with the essential amenities and services, with perhaps some assistance from the State, progress 
in sodal welfare wUl be slow and inadequate. Thus, whether through positive assistance, or 
through participation or through co-operation in refraining from doing n hat ma\ injure the 
public interest, the field of public co-operation becomes conterminous with that of national 

development. 
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MA^IP0^VER Resources 

10. In a democracy the State cannot make use of all the real resources of the community 
directly or through private enterprise acting under the impulse of profit. A large fiel 
remains for planned effort to canalise on a voluntary basis the unused time and skill and other 

spare resources ofthe people and to secure for the community and its weaker sections a volume 

of economic and social benefit which would otherwise have not accrued. Voluntary service 
can be marshalled in rural areas for the construction and repair of sources of water supply, 
roads, school buffdings and works for better sanitation and for satisfying a variety of needs which 
would otherwise remain neglected for years because the State has no financial resources to 
spare for the purpose. Voluntary activity^ on these lines, mostly of a sporadic character,, is 
being carried out in different places in the country. The State itself has lent support to such 
activity in several cases. It is necessary to evaluate and pool the experience gained in recent 
years, and to work out effective methods for making use of the available voluntary effort. 

11. The assistance which the government can give for programmes such as road building, 
minor irrigation, soil conservation, etc. should be designed primarily to supplement and make 
possible village development through the use of village labour. The time has long passed when 
the labour of a few could be commanded under duress for village schemes. Village labour 
for local development is now synonymous with participation by the entire village commu- 
nity. Various Panchayat Acts give powers to the village panchayat to levy a labour tax or obtain 
contribution in cash. In many States, the responsibility for repairing minor works is placed 
under the law on local communities. The law also permits local officials to obtain such 
labour as they may require for dealing with emergencies in connection with irrigation works, 
etc. For special situations such as invasion by locusts also local labour has been successfully 
utilised in some States. There is enough evidence from different parts of the country of the 
potential value of manpower resources for local development to justify emphasis on the role of 
volimtary labour in all rural wmrk. The more local communities can undertake through their 
own effort, the greater will be the extent to which the government will find it possible to aid 
them. The principal object of community projects is to rebmld village life through work done 
by the people to meet their common needs. In addition to funds provided for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and irrigation, the Plan provides a further sum of Rs. 15 crores for assi- 
sting the rural population in undertaking, mainly vdth their own labour, works which are 
required for meeting their urgent needs. Schemes that can be taken up by organised groups 
of people would fall into three groups : 

(1) w'here no official assistance is required, 

(li) where only technical guidance or administrative assistance are required, and 
(iii) where technical aid, equipment and supplies etc. may also be needed. 

In this connection, machinery w'Ul have to be set up (a) for assisting in getting the felt needs 
of the population converted into schemes and budgets, in terms of labour, finance, technical 
aid, equipment and supplies; and (b) for supplying the counterpart aid on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. 
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Agencies of Public Co-operation : Loqil Authorities 

12 We have referred already to the basis on which political parties and groups with 
ivergent emphasis in matters of policy may yet come together for common tasks in national 
evelopment. There is scope for such co-operation ever^nvhere and legislatures offer a 
ready meeting ground. To an even greater extent, it is in local self-governing bodies 
such as district boards and municipal committees, which work through committees, 
that co-operation in meeting local needs yields rich rewards. It is, however, not enough 
that those elected to local authorities should co-operate with one another. An education 
committee or a health committee of a municipal body could have sub-committees for 
different sectors or wards in a town which can in turn draw upon the help and co-operation 
of other citizens. There could then be carefully drawn up programmes in each field in which 
the active support and interest of an increasing number of persons could become part of the 
programme. In local self-governing bodies as indeed elsewhere, it is by transforming 
authority into a mutual sharing of obligations and responsibilities that public co-operation can 
best thrive. 


Professional Associations 

13. Associations representing professional groups such as doctors, lawyers, teachers, social 
workers, technicians and administrators have as great an opportuniy as organised interests 
and possibly even greater to determine their part in national development. These asso- 
ciations contain a significant proportion of the nation’s talent and knowledge and their role 
should be in complete accord with the interests of the community. They have the duty to lay 
down standards which members of each profession should observe and also, by stages, to 
improve these standards. It should also be possible for them to organise welfare programmes 
especially designed to enable their members to give to the community something beyond pro- 
fessional service. The community has much to gain by assisting professional associations to 
the greatest extent possible in developing their own programmes and supporting those 
initiated by the government. 


Universities 

14. The professions are manned by personnel from the universities which have, in 
turn, a unique contribution to make towards national development. It is being increasingly 
realised that State policy’ is adequate in the degree in which it is based upon constructive 
thought and on ascertained facts. It is precisely in these fields that the universities should 
be the torch-bearers. The Plan contemplates arrangements for co-operative research between 
the government and the universities. The sphere of public activity is steadily increasing 
and, therefore, the influence of thought and study in the universities should greatly increase. 
For much of its new personnel, the government has to turn to universities. The decline 
in the standards of education in recent years, which has been marked by many obsciwcrs, is 
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; much a matter of concern to the community as it is a challenge to the leaders in different 
elds of university education. The universities could strengthen their position as agencies 
)r public co-operation by establishing extension departments and by developing field work 
rogrammes as part of their training courses. 


Voluntary Organisations 

15. Voluntary organisations engaged m social work can greatlj' enlarge the scope of the 
ational plan by developing their own activities, attracting an increasing number of enlightened 
len and women with a desire for constructive work, and dealing with social problems for 
rhich the State cannot protnde in sufficient measure. In the performance of various conorete 
jsks, small groups ever5w.'here can find scope for co-operative acti\nty and the exercise of 
litiative, and every' individual can have something to which to devote his spare time and 
nergy. These acts of disciplined service on the part of indiwduals and groups ytH foster 
le growth of leadership at all levels and will strengthen the community; In particular, 
oluntary' organisations may attempt to develop fields for constructive work for women, youth 
nd teachers and students. These three groups have a vital part to play and their potential 
or creative actiiuty stiU remains far from realised. With these possibilities in view, the 
’Ian provides Rs. 4 crores for assistance by the Central Government for voluntary organisa- 
ions and Rs. i crore for youth camps and labour sendee for students. 

16. As voluntan' social welfare organisations develop and can assume greater responsi- 
lilities, it should be possible to entrust to them an increasing number of functions which 
lave at present to be undertaken by government agendes. In securing public cooperation, 
he assodation of non-official representatives in bodies such as development committees, 
uojects advisory' committees, etc. in district administration and in community projects, is of a 
Teat vglue. This association should, however, be extended by affording greater opportunity 
or practical work and practical partidpation to voluntary' organisations. According to 
he measure of what they' are in a position to undertake, with such assistance as the govem- 
nent can prodde, extension of the field of voluntary w'ork would not only' make economy 
3Ut would also leave the personnel of government more free to take up tasks which have 
lecessarily' to be undertaken by' the adniinistration. Such devolution of functions can only 
:ake place progressively and on a selective basis, but it is necessary' to emphasise that without 
>uch devolution occurring, the responsibilities of the administration tend to increase to an 
extent w'ith which 'it may be difficult to cope. 


National Advisory Committee for Public Cooperation 

17. The constitution of the Bharat Sevak Samaj and the National Adt'isoty Comimttee 
for Public Cooperation in August 1952, are important preliminary' steps recently' taken for 
securing public cooperation on a nationu'ide basis. The National Advisory' Committee, 
w'hich is representative of different sections of opinion in the •country', is expected to . 

(i) review and assess the programmes of public co-operation in relation to national 
development ; 
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(2) Bdvisc the Planning Coirunission from tinie to time rcaarding the proarc^vs of 
public co-operation in relation to the fulfilment of the National Plan ; 

(3) receive reports from the Central Board of the Bharat Serak Samaj and consider 
such specific matters as may be referred to it for advice by the Central Board ; 
and 

(4) make suggestions and recommendations to the Central Board of the Bharat Sevak 

Samaj on matters of policy and on programmes relating to public co-opera- 
tion. 


Bharat Sevaic Samaj 

18. The Bharat Sevak Samaj has been conceived of as a non-political and non-oHldal 
national platform for constructive work. The prim.aiy objects of the Samaj arc — 

(1) to find and develop avenues of voluntary service for the citizens of India to — 

(a) promote national sufficienc}’ and build up the economic strength of the coun- 
try, 

(b) to promote the social well-being of the communitv’ and to mitigate the priva- 

tions and hardships of its less favoured sections ; and 

(2) to draw out the available unused time, encrg>' and other resources of the people 

and direct them into various fields of social and economic activity. 

The work of the Samaj, which is being undertaken on a nationwide scale, is at present in the 
initial stages of its organisation. The Bharat Sevak Samaj provides a common platform for 
all who wish to give their share of time and energy to developing the people’s own effort 
in relation to the National Plan and, at the same time, it is intended to assist in the develop- 
ment of existing voluntar}’ organisations. 
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H PROGRAMMES OF DEVELOPMENT 




CHAPTER IX 

THE STATE OF THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 

The largest portion of the natural resources of India, consists of land and by far the larger 
proportion of its inhabitants are engaged in the exploitation of land. In anv scheme of 
planned economic development of the country, therefore, agricultural rcorganimticn and 
reform hold a position of basic importance. Recently on account of the growinc need for 
food and raw materials this importance has been brought home to all sections of the 
community. While the several parts of the nation’s economy are mutually inter-dcpcndcni and 
they must aU receive their proper share of attention from the economic planner, the success 
of the whole Rian will vitally depend on the results achieved in making the most advantageous 
use of the land and labour resources engaged in agriculture. In this sense the importance of 
agriculture is both basic and vital. 

Land Utilisation and Crop Pattern 

2. The total geographical area of the country' is 8ii million acres, but land use statis- 
tics are available for only about 615 million acres which are as follows : — 


1. Forests* 

2. Net area sonm .... 

3. Current fallows . . . . 

4. Cultivable waste .... 

5. Not availablf for culivation . 

Total 


Million acres Percentage to 



toial 

9? 

15 

246 

4.^ 

58 

9 

98 

16 

96 

16 

6i5t 

100 


The bulk of the 196 million acres, for which land utilisation statistics arc not available, 
consists of mountains, deserts and inaccessible forests. The cultivated area (items 2+3) comes 
to 324 milli on acres. About 35-5 million acres grow more than one crop. 

3. Including the conventional estimates tvliich have been framed for non“rcporting 
areas in respect of foodgrains, the gross cropped area is about 317 million acres. Its break 
up by crops is given in the appendix to this chapter. The appendix shows that food crops 
cover about 78 per cent, of the cropped area, and commercial crops, which provide raw 

*The area under forests, for the Indian Union as a whole, indudinj: the non-iCFoninf; rouicn is cttiir.sicd 
at 147 million acres. 

tincludes 3-5 million acres for which details arc not available. 
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material for industries, account for 17 per cent. Plantation crops and spices cover no more 
than I • I per cent, of the area, though they not only occupy a position of great importance in 
the economy of the valleys in the north-east and the strip of territory along the south-west 
coast of India but also play a vital role in India’s foreign trade. 

Trends in Land Use Pattern 

4. Due to changes in coverage -and methods of reporting it is difficult to obtain 
comparable data for the Indian Union as a whole over a sufficiently long period to indicate 
trends. A study of the data for some of the principal States where only slight changes 
in coverage have occurred, was, therefore, undertaken over a period of about 40 years 
(ending 1946-47) which brings out the following trends : — 

(t) The net area sown'*' has not increased appreciably except in Uttar Pradesh 
The area growing more than one crop has increased by about 20 per cent, and 
the total cropped area, therefor^ shows some increase, which, however, lags far 
behind the rapidly increasing population. 

(iz) Irrigated area has increased by about 10% mainly through the extension of 
canals. It has been noticed that the area irrigated from minor irrigation works 
has remained almost static over this long period. It seems to indicate that the 
new constructions have at best kept pace with works going out of use for want of 
repairs or otherwise, e.g., through extension of canal irrigation. 

(«V) The area under current fallows remained at the level of 1919-20 dll the early 
forties and thereafter showed some increase, particularly in the cotton growing 
tracts, possibly because of a sudden decrease in cotton area which tvas left partly 
fallow- Hyderabad is the only State which shows a continuous increase in 
fallows. In the opinion of a special committee set up by the Hyderabad 
Government the apparent increase in the area under fallows is somewhat of an 
exaggeration. 

5. Another study of trends in crop pattern was based on the data relating to the main 
growing areas of different crops. This indicates the following trends ; 

(i) The area under food grains shows a smaU increase during the forties when the 
area under cotton declined. 

(«*) During the periods of the two world wars the acreage under cotton decreased. 
This trend was reversed in the post-war periods. 

(tit) Area under oil seeds, mostlj' gro'ondnuts has steadily increased by about 4 milhon 
acres. 

(id) A considerable increase of about a milhon acres has occurred in jute area since 
partition because of the intensive efforts made to fill the large gap created in the 
supply position after Partition. 

*Theappareiitincreaseofabout 3 million acres in the case of Bombay is due to reclassification of area &om 

fallows to fodder crops. 
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(®) The area under sugarcane has increased by about a million acres. A stcadv 
increase, though small in extent, is noticed in the area under cane in .Madras 
and Bombay. 

6. The above trends bring out two main facts of the agricultural situation, namely that 
(z) although gross cropped area has increased as a result of double croppinc, little new are.i ii.as 
come Under cultivation during the last four decades and (it) chances in price structure do 
affect the pattern of crops even though a large part of the area is cultivated in tiny holdings. 
A part of the area of cultivable waste can be utilised for e.xtcnsion of cultivation and alTore- 
station. Though much of it may be fragmented, there is a considerable area in sizeable 
blocks. On the abolition of zamindari most of it has been nationalised. Inspite of the 
increasing pressure of population, very little extension of cultivation to waste lands has Lakcn 
place during the last 40 years. This seems to indicate that the available cultivable waste 
does not generally lend itself to reclamation within the present resources of the cultivators. 
Small areas may be added here and there, but for any schemes of materially increasing the 
area under cultivation, reclamation and rehabilitation work hxs to be undertaken on an 
organised scale. Only State efforts or State sponsored efforts can hope to do this. For 
making the best use of all available land a rapid survey to locate cultivable areas and classify 
them according to the measures necessaiy for their reclamation appears to be the first 
essential step. 

7. In areas thus seleaed for agricultural development a major State effort at reclama- 
tion will be necessary. A primar>’ necessity is of course to examine the schemes from all 
relevant technical and economic angles. Time, talent and money spent in this prcliminaiy 
effort is an indispensable precaution and a profitable investment. Once the scheme is 
prepared, it may be put into cffca through a public corporation or through a development 
board ; but when colonization or rehabilitation has commenced, the maximum possible scope 
should be given to co-operative action. While prospects of a significant incre.xsc in the area 
under cultivation are mostly connected with major schemes of development, no measure 
which is calculated to bring suitable land under profitable cultivation, even within the existing 
village settlements, should be neglected. 


Yield Trends 

8. Extension of cultiv’ation can be an important factor in • stepping up agricultural 
production over a period of time. For meeting the immediate needs of the nation, however, 
reliance has to be placed mainly on increasing produaion from the existing area by improv- 
ing the yields. The official estimates framed on a comparable basis indicate that while the 
area under cereals during the three years ending I949"5® compared to the period imme- 
diately preceding the war has not changed appreciably, there has been a decline in the yield per 
acre from 619 lbs. to 565 lbs. The yield estimates which arc based on normal yield and condi- 
tion faaor suffer from the defect of being subjeaive and the reported fall may be .ascribabic 
in part to caution on the part of State Governments in reporting their surplu.ces and defidt'i 
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from J^ear to year for the purposes of the Basic Plan for food. Since 1944, a scientifically 
designed procedure for estimating production, based on. the technique of random sampling 
and crop cutting experiments, has been introduced for some crops by the Indian Gouncil 
of Agricultural Research, The estimates of production based on this technique are now 
available for T949-50) 1950-51 1951-523 which indicate that wMe the official estimate for 

1949-50 based on . the standard yield and condition factor was slightly optimistic compared 
with the estimate based on the technique of random sampling, the official estimates for 


j 950-5 1 and 1951-52 were -under-estimates by 6 to 7 per cent, as detailed below : — 

Official ■ Estimates Percentage 

Estimates. based on ■ variation 

y 

(000 tons) 

random 
sample 
survey 
(000 tons) 

% 

X949-50 . , ■ . 

45,018 

45*465 

-ft '2 

1950-51 

41,786 

44,242 

—5-5 

1951-52 • . . . 

41,264 

.44>407 

—7-1 


These figures suggest that while .during favourable seasons the official estimates may be 
somewhat over-estimates, in bad seasons there is a distinct tendency to under-estimate 
production, 

9. A study undertaken by the Alinistry^ of Food and Agriculture to determine yield 
trends over the last 40 years indicates that in no State do all the crops show a consistent 
decline- in yield. For commercial crops the data revealed clear evidence of generally 
increasing yields, and in respect of sugarcane an e.\'pansioh of area as well. . In respect of 
food crops also an expansion in area is perceptible in several cases as also an increase in 
the proportion of irrigated areas, but yield trends are not uniform ; yields show an increase 
for certain crops in certain States, a_ decline in certain others and absence of any perceptible 
change in the rest. Generally speaking, an expansion of area tmder a crop has been seen 
to be a factor associated with the lowering of yield rates, while an increase in the proportion 
of irrigated area has the opposite effect. In a few cases yield trends are difficult to explain on 
these grounds and these cases merit further examination. The study concludes that there is 
little ground for the belief'that there has been a deterioration in soil fertihty or in the • 
standard of husbandry in recent years. 

10. The study referred to above was also based on the official estimates, though for the 
States selected for the study the estimates of production were comparatively more reliable. 
The officiffi estimates of average and total yields for individual y^ears, were useful as gmdes 
for administrative action, particularly for food crops- It would not, however, be justifiable 
to place too great a reliance on them for purposes of comparison of yields as between different 
years as a measure of land fertility. The estimates based on s^ple surveys are available . 
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only for a few years and they do not cover all crops. On the basis of the data available to 
us, we would hesitate to arrive at any conclusion regarding yield trends. W'ith a more 
extensive coverage and with an accumulation of data for several years these surveys will 
produce significant data on long term trends. In the interest of a planned agricultural 
policy, therefore, the adoption of the technique of random sample surreys for the preparation 
of official estimates of production in all States should get a high priority'. 


Availability ant) Requirements 

11. Cereals — ^While the population has increased by about 39 per cent, during the 
last four decades, the production of foodgrains has not kept pace witli it. This indicates 
an appreciable decrease in per capita availability of foodgrains from internal sources. For 
more than three decades India has been getting a much larger quantity of grains (mainly rice) 
from Burma than what it was exporting to other countries. The separation of Burma in 
1936 has reduced internal supplies by about i -3 million tons, and the Partition in 1947 by a 
further 0-77 million tons. Since 1948 we have been importing large quantities of foodgrains, 
2-8 million tons in 1948, 3-7 million tons in 1949, 2-i million tons in 1950, and 4-7 million 
tons in 1951. 

12. Defects in agricultural statistics introduce an element of uncertainty in estimating 
the overall deficit which has. to be met. The existing gap between availability and require- 
ments and that which may come to exist in 1956, if in the meantime, production docs not 
increase may be seen from the following statement* : 


1. Estimated population (millions) 1950 353 ’05 

1956 377’^ 

2. Estimated adult equivalent population 1950 303 ’^2 

at 86% (millions). 195'’ 324’74 

3. Produaion of cereals in 1949-50 

(million tons) .... 45’ ^3** 

4. Quantity available for consumption in 

1950 from internal supplies allowing 

for seed etc. at i2i % (million tons) .^9'49 

5. Quantity available for consumption 

including imports and off-take from 

carrj' over stocks (million tons) . 4- 4° 

6. Availability per adult, per day in 1950 

(ounces) 13 '71 


•The figures in the statement exclude Jammu and Kashmir and Sikkim. 
**As corrected on the basis of random sample surt eys. 
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7. Requirements for consumption- including 

seeds etc) in 1956 (million tons) — 

(f) On the basis of 13 ’71 ozs. per adult 
-per day . - . ' • 

(ii) On the basis of 14 oz. per adult 
per day . . . 

8. Deficit compared to production at the 

1950 level (million tons) — 

(x) On the basis of 13*71 oz. per adult 
per day .... 

(xVl On the basis of 14 oz. per adult per 
day ..... 


51*82 


52-01 


■69 


7-78 


To do away with imports and maintain consumption at the level of 1950, z.e,, 13*71 ounces 
per' adult per day, the additional quantity of foodgrains needed in 1956 will be 6-7 million 
tons. The requirements of cereals for a balanced diet have been laid down by the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee at 14 ozs. and to raise consumption to this level the additional quan- 
tity required is estimated at 7-8 million tons. These figures indicate the magnitude of the 
.problem that lies ahead. 


13. Pulses — ^The position regarding availability of pulses is no better. The production 
of gram and other pulses during 1950-51 is estimated at 8-4 million tons. After allow- 
ing about 20% for stock feeding and seed etc. the net quantity available for human 
consumption may be estimated at 6 ■ 7 million tons. This means an availability of 2 - 1 ounces 
per adult per day as against 3 ounces recommended by the Nutrition Advisory Committee for 

« V 

a balanced diet. At the level of 1951 availability the additional requirements of the increased 
population during 1955-56 vnll be 0-5 milli on tons and to obtain the nutritional standards 
the additional requirements will be 4 million tons. 

14. Subsidiary Foods — ^The principal subsidiary foods in use in India are potatoes, 
tapioca and sweet potatoes. With their high yields per acre they have a special importance 
in a country deficit in foodgrains; Potatoes are consumed on a small scale as vegetables 
rather than as the staple diet because of their high price over a large part of the year. Lower 
ing their cost depends very largel)' on providing facilities for storage, dehydration and trans- 
port more cheaply than at present. Tapioca which is rich in starch forms an important article 
of diet in parts of Madras, Mj'sore and Travancore-Cochih. Though, by itself, it has a 
low nutritive value, it makes a good supplement to both rice and wheat. 

15. Protective Foods — ^The present availability of fruits and vegetables is estimated 
at L*5 and 1*3 ounces per adult per day respective^. The requirements of a balanced diet 
are, on the other hand, estimated at 3 ounces of fhiits and 10 oimces of vegetables. The avail- 
ability of milk is estimated at 5-5 ozs. per adult per day as against the nutritional require- 
ments of 10 ounces. Similar figures for fish are o-2 and 1-3 ounces. Little information 
is available regarding the availability of meat and eggs ; it is, however, known to be very 
low. Generally speaking, there is throughout the country' too great dependence on foodgrains 
and insufficient consumption of protective foods. 
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16. ^Jiwflr—Production of sugarcane during 1950-51 stood at 5-62 million (gin-) tons 
an net avaUabUity for human consumption at i -62 ounces per adult per day as acainst 
the requirements of 2 ounces for a balanced diet. To raise consumption to this level during 
’955-565 the additional quantity required is 2-2 million tons, 

17. Oils and fats Production of the five major oil seeds for 1950-51 has been estima- 
ted at 5-1 milhon tons and the net availability in terms of oils at about 1-69 million tons 
(including imports of 23 thousand tons of copra and cocoanut oil and allowing for exports 
of 168 thousand tons). Of this 118 thousand tons were utilised for the manufacture of soaps, 
paints and varnishes and as lubricants and the net quantity available for human consump- 
tion was thus i -57 million tons of oil. This marks an increase of about 35 per cent, overtlic 
pre-war triennium. Even so the availability per adult per day stands at 0-5 ounces only. 
The other important source of fat in the Indian diet is ghee and the per capita availability 
of ghee works out at no more than o • 1 ounce per day. Including all the sources the pa- 
capita availability of oils and fats is far below what is considered neccssarj’ for nutrition. 

18. Cotton — ^Production of cotton during 1950-51 was officially estimated at 2-97 
million bales of 392 lbs. net each and consumption at 4-07 million bales. The gap between 
production and consumptiori was met largely by importing 0-83 million bales during 
the year. The requirements for 1956 have been estimated at 5-4 million bales and tlic gap 
between production and requirements may thus increase to about 2-4 million bales unless 
production is stepped up meanwhile. A part of the requirements of long staple cotton, 
which is not grown in India in sufficient quantities, has, however, to be imported for a long 
time to come. 

19. Jute — In spite of the large expansion of the area under jute which has taken place 
during the last few years, the gap between availability and requirements is still wide. Tltc 
officid estimate of production during 1950-51 was 3-3 million bales of raw jute and 
0-6 million bales of mesta—an inferior type of substitute. The requirements for 1955-56 
are estimated at 7 - 2 million bales. This indicates a gap of about 3-3 million bales between 
supply and requirements. 


Tea, Coffee and Rubber 

20. Plantations of tea, coffee and rubber cover less than 0-4 per cent, of the cropped 
area, concentrated mainly in the valleys of the north-east and along the coast on the south- 
' west of India. They provide employment to more than a million families and thus play a vital 

role in the economy of these regions. In addition, they earn for India about Rs. So crorcs 
of foreign exchange. Tea alone accounts for Rs. 78 crores. A remarkable faa about tea 
plantations is that whUe the area under tea has remained unchanged for over a decade under 
international agreements, production has increased by about 43 per cent, over this period. 
This incidentally brings out that where sufficient capital is invested, yields can* be increased 
appreciably. Coffee and rubber, which used to be export commodities arc now largely con- 
sumed within the countrjx India actually imported about 12 miUion pounds of rubber during 
1950-51. Rubber occupies a key position in industrial development and for defence. In view 
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of the uncertainties of the international situation dependence on imports may be inadtisable. 
The bulk of the area trader rubber is comprised of small holdings which are on the whole 
comparatively less efficiently managed than the tea and coffee plantations. The produc- 
tion has declined since 1945 because of a fall in the yields of old plantations and increased 
suspension of tapping due to unremunerative prices. Their rehabilitation demands immediate 
attention. The Development Committee for rubber plantations has formulated a fifteen-year 
plan for their rehabilitation and development and from this large increases in yield are 
expected. 

CoNDLMEsrrs .AND Spic:es 

21. In spite of phenomenal increases in prices little change in -area under condiments and 
spices appears to have occurred. The area trader black pepper, an important dollar earner 
which yielded Rs. 20 crores from exports of 15 thousand tons during 1950-51 as against 
an annual pre-war average of Rs. 3 lakhs, still stands at 1,98,992 acres and has recorded 
only a nominal increase. Official estimates of the areas under cardamom and lemon grass 
are not available ; trade estimates place the average areas in the neighbourhood of one lakh 
acres and twent3'-seven thousand acres respectively. Cardamom \*ields Rs. i -46 crores of 
foreign exchange. Cashew nuts, which bring another Rs. ' 8 to 9 crores of foreign 
exchange through exports, are largely imported, processed and then exported, the value of 
the imports being of the order of about Rs. 2-8 crores. The condiments and spices have 
acquired a position of great importance in the economy of the plains on the south-west 
coast of India. It is likely that the industrj’ may have shortly to face competition from 
Indonesia and Malaya. Moreover, the high level of prices may not be maintained. A down- 
ward trend is already evident. This industr}' lacks the organisational advantages which are 
enjoyed by other plantation industries like tea, coffee, and rubber. Even the exports are 
generaU3* not graded and this has often led to avoidable losses. The Government of India 
have recentl}' set up a committee to examine the whole position in respect of these crops, 
and particularly the question of their production and marketing being brought under a single 
organisation. 


Approach to Agricultural Develop.ment 

22. In this chapter we have attempted to state brieflv' the main features of the agricul- 
tural situation in India. The facts cited above may seem to suggest that the rural economy 
has been largely static. Some notable developments have, however, occurred over the past 
few decades. Large areas which suffered from repeated failures of rainfall hav'e received 
irrigaton ; new crops have come to occupj' a significant position in the countr3’’s produc- 
tion and trade ; the agricultural and the industrial economies in the cotratr}’ now exert a 
powerful influence on one another ; problems of rural indebtedness and the village money- 
lender exercise the administration and the people much less than they' did fifteen or 
twenty years ago ; and finally, there is already in the countrywide an awakening and a , 
desire for raising standards of living. The even tenor of the agriculmral economy was seriously 
disturbed as a result of the Partition ; but much adjustment has already taken place. In 
describing the state of the agricultural economy it was necessary to give special attention 
to the facts of agricultural production. An assessment of the state of production is, however, 
no more than a starting point for the consideration, of the conditions which determine 
agricultural development. This task is attempted in the chapters that follow. 
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23. The peasant’s life constitutes an integrated whole and his problems interact lo 
sue an extent that he does not see them in compartments. In the same \ray, in approachiim 
agricultural development, the peasant’s life and problems have to be \-iewcd together, no 
doubt selecting the points at which special emphasis is needed, but aiming always 
at a comprehensive and many-sided effort to transform the peasant’s outlook and 
environment. The end in view is the development of the human and material resources 
of the rural commumty. This is to be achieved in the main by' enabling the rural people 
to solve their own problems and to organise themselves for co-operative action with a 
view to adapting new knowledge and new resources to their needs. Thus, while co-opera- 
tion offers the basis of community action, it falls to the administrative madrinery of the 
government and, in particular, to extension workers, to provide guidance and help to the 
villager. 


24. A rigid social structure and unutilised resources have always characterised under- 
developed economies. To change the social pattern built round tlie ownership of land and to 
bring new resources and technology into every day operations become, therefore, central to the 
process of development. It is the purpose of planning to bring about rapid changes in such 
a way that the economy moves forward in a balanced, integrated manner, keeping in 
view at all times the major objectives of community development, increased production 
and equitable distribution. The succeeding chapters are concerned with various aspects 
of this central theme. In the discussion on land policy we set out the lines on which chan- 
ges in the social structure might be brought about speedily to the greatest advantage of the 
country whUe, at the same time, strengthening the village community, eliminating 
differences in status and opportunity, and building the village into an organic unit in the 
structure of national planning. 


25. The Five Year Plan envisages substantial increases in agricultural production for 
foodgrains as well as for commercial crops. The targets proposed in the Plan arc to be 
realised through development programmes relating to major and minor irrigation works, 
extension of cultivation, reclamation and intensive farming based upon the application of the 
results of research. Considerable stress is laid on the conser\'ation of existing resources, 
in particular, of forests and the soil. Diversification and expansion of the rural economy is 
sought through emphasis on the development of dairying and horticulture and through the 
growth of village industries, wherever possible, with the aid of power and improved tools. 
Land resources are to be supplemented by the resources of sea and river and, therefore, the 
Plan provides for a new and extensive programme for the development of fisheries. ■ . As 
the rural economy has been largely starved of financial resources, a substantial programme 
for providing finance for agriculture has, therefore, been proposed. 

' 26. Measures envisaged in the Planjin the fields of industry’, communications, and social 

services have considerable bearing on the growth of the rural economy, for they raise its 
economic potential, bring new resources into action and, above aU, alter the tnilicu in 
which the peasant Uves and works. Thus, although agricultural programmes lie at the very 
centre of the Five Year Plan, they have to be seen in the perspective of a larger plan 
that comprehends all aspects of national development. 


Append I'jl- 

Crop Pattern {Indian Union) 


Crops 


Million 

acres 

Percentage 
of the total 
cropped 
area 

Group I (Food Crops) 

I. Cereals ....... 


193-04 

60-88 



18-71 

5-90 

3. Pulses ........ 


28-47 

8-98 

4. Fruits and Vegetables (a) .... 


5-C0 

1-58 • 

5. Other food corps (a) 


1-65 

0-52 

Total 


246-87. 

77-86 

Group II (Commercial Crops) 

6 . Major oilseeds . . . . . . 


26-68 

8-41 

7. Other oilseeds (a) 


4-27 

1-35 

8. Cotton 


14:5^ 

.4-59 

9. Jute , • • • 


I '45 - 

0-46 

10. Other fibres (a) ...... . 


1-05 

0*33 

II. Sugarcane . . , 


■' 4-21 

1-33 

12. Tobacco 


0-90 

0-28 

Total 


53-12 

16-75 

Group III (Plantations, Condiments and Spices) 

13. Plantation crops (tea, cofiee and rubber) . 


I-I 9 

0-37 • - 

14 Conditments and Spices (a) : 

• 

2-46 

0-78 

Total 

• 

3‘^5 . 

I-I 5 

Group IV (Other Crops) 

15. Fodder (a) 


11-17 

3-52 

16. Other .crops (a) 

• 

2-27 

0-72 

Total , 

• 

13-44 

4-24 

Total Cropped Area 

317-08* 

iod-00 


Source : Estimates of area and production for i950-5rin case of all crops except those marked (a). The latter 
relate to 1949-50 and the source is Land Utilisation Statistics. 

•While the estimates for cereals and gram cover reporting as well as non-reporting areas, those for other crops 
relate to reporting areas only. The total cropped area may, therefore, be somewhat larger. 
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CHAPTER X 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

In India, as in many other countries, co-operation started as a means of ensuring for tlic 
poorly equipped citizens advantages which better placed persons were able to command by tlicir 
own individual resources. The principle of mutual aid, which is the basis of cj-operative 
organisation, and the practice of thrift and self-help which sustain it, generate a sturdv feelinc of 
self-reliance which is of basic importance in a democratic was" of life. Bv poolinc their experience 
and knowledge and by helping one another, members of co-operative societies can not onlv find 
the solutions of individual problems but also becom>; better citizens. In an unregulated 
economy, the terms of contract are frequently weighted in favour of persons of large means. 
Those who have the command of scarce resources are left free to drive a bargain with those wiio 
need such resources but are ill-equipped to compete for their possession. In a relatively stagnant 
agricultural economy of small holders, undergoing a transition from barter to money cconomi 
and from local to national and international exchange, the possession of capital namrally confers 
a strategic advantage. The evils of usuty, indebtedness and widespread indigence which were 
rampant in the rural areas at the turn of the cenmrj' were the inevitable outcome of the 
economic transition that was then taking place. 

2. After the experience of the limited success of merely regulator}’ laws like the several 
anti-usury measures, an effort at building up by mutual association the people's own credit 
instimtions was sponsored by government. In the then prevailing atmosphere of economic 
passivity on the part of the State this official sponsoring of a special form of organization was 
considered to be a great event. The first piece of co-operative legislation was the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904, which was amended in 1912 to permit the formation of societies 
tor purposes other than credit. As a result, societies for a variet}' of purposes began to be 
organized. This process of diversification was, however, slow in its pace, until tlie special needs 
of the period of the Second World War, and the subsequent years of rcconstruaion invested 
co-operative organizations with a special importance and significance. When individualism 
was the order of the day, co-operation represented a defensive act of association on 
the part of individual citizens. But with the adoption of the principle of social regulation, 
the co-operative societies, which from their commencement in this country have been 
socially sponsored and supported, came to occupy a more positise role. In a regime 
of planned development, co-operation is an instrument, which ashilc retaining some 
of the advantages of decentralisation and local initiative will } ct serve w illingh and rcadih 
the overall purposes and directives of the plan. This lias been amply pro\ cd b\ the recent 
experience of India, as also of other countries, like the U.K. which have entered upon an era of 
democratic planning. The co-operative form of organi7.ation can no longer be treated as only 
a species within the private sector. It is an indispensable instrument of planned economic 

action in a democracy. 
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3. The broad features of the history’ and evolution of co-bperation in India are 
unmistakable. With 181,000 Societies, a membership of about 14 million and a workin 
capital of Rs. 276 crores the movement constitutes an important economic and social force in 
the counti^’. It has shown a steady quantitative expansion, especially during the last five years. 
Even more striking than the expansion in numbers and size, is the growing diversity of functions 
assumed by co-operative societies. Besides agricultural societies of aU types — credit, processing, 
marketing, farming, irrigation, consolidation, etc., — ^there are industrial co-operatives, 
labour societies, consumers’ co-operatives in rural as well as in urban areas , housing societies ; 
processing factories; and urban banks. However, -agricultural societies stiU constitute more 
than 80 per cent of the total and of these credit societies are srill by far the most numerous. 
The non-credit and the non-agricultural forms are, however, making steady progress The 
conditions created by' the Second World War, the emphasis on intensive .and rapid rural 
development in the post-war reconstruction programmes of State Governments, and the 
channelling of state aid activity through co-operative institutions have been responsible for 
this trend. 

4. An increasing measure of responsibility for organising and financing rural economic 
development is being shouldered by' co-operatives. Both the natural evolution of co-operative 

•activity, and the impetus of the special need created in several parts of the country' by 
agrarian legislation regulating the business of money'-lenders, scaling down of debts, restricting 
rents and abolishing landlordism are responsible for the striking increase in- the operations 
of co-operative credit societies. Co-operation is in fact being transformed steadily yet surely', 
from a tolerated exception into a general rule. In industry', commerce, transport and retail 
distribution co-operatives are gaining e.xperience and strength. Different State Governments 
sometimes emphasize different fields of co-operative activity in keeping with local 
conditions. There can be no. doubt, however, that a new awareness of an opportunity to build 
up a form of business organisation more suited to the conditions and needs of the times than the 
joint stock company' has come over the people of small means everywhere. ■ The joint stock 
company is too cumbersome as an organization for the small producer, agricultural or indus- 
trial. What is needed and what the co-operative society has provided is a simpler form of 
organization more suited to the needs of the people to be served and therefore likely to be 
more acceptable. 

5. We have in several parts of this report expressed our preference for the co-operative 
organisation of the economic activities of the people, especially' of those activities e.g., 
agriculture, marketing, cottage and processing industries and internal trade, which form- 
the most important part of the developmental schemes included in the Plan. As an 
instrument of democratic planning, combining initiative, mutual benefit and social purpose, 
co-operation must be an essential feature of the programme for the implementation 
of the Five Year Plan. As it is the purpose of the Plan to change the economy of the country 
from an individualistic to a socially' regulated and co-operative basis, its success should be 
judged, among other things, by the extent to which it is implemented through co-operative 
organisations. The Planning Commission in consultation with the State Governments/ 
co-operative organizations, and the Reserve Bank intends to formulate a more specific 
programme for the e.xpansion of the movement in all the sectors in respect of which co-operative 
organisation has been considered suitable. 



development of the Cooperative MovE.\fENT 
Development Through Co-operatives and Paxchayats 

6. We are anxious to ensure that in the agricultural part of our Plan the village as a whoh 
should be actively associated in framing targets, in suggesting suitable methods for achieving 
them, in evolving and directing a suitable organisation for day to day working and in checking 
periodically the progress made. A willing and constructive partidpation of the people am alone 
ensure the success of the Plan. While a general stirring of the aspirations of the people is 
to be noticed all over the country, the establishment and successful working of village organi- 
sations remain to be achieved in many parts. Latterly there has been a welcome earnestness 
on the part of State Governments for the establishment of Panchayats as dvic and develop- 
mental bodies charged with the general responsibility of attending to the collective wclftre of 
the village community. Panchaj’ats have an indispensable role to play in the rural araas. 
As representing the best interests of all sections of the community their status is unique. .Many 
activities such as, framing programmes of production for the village, obtaining and utilising 
governmental assistance for the betterment of the village, such as, the construction of roads, 
tanks, etc., encouraging villagers to improve the standards of cultivation, organising voluntaiy 
labour for community works and generally assisting in the implementation of economic and 
sodal reform legislation passed by the States, will naturally fill within the purview of the 
panchayat. 

7. On the other hand, for the working of individual programmes of economic development, 
where not only the general interest but also the specific responsibility and liability of a member 
have to be ensured, a more integrated and binding form of association is needed. Spedfic 
and practical tasks of reclaiming land, of providing resources for bcucr cultivation, of marketmg 
the produce of the villagers, both agriculturists and artisans, can be best performed through 
co-operatives. The co-operative agencies will naturally have to conform to the principles 
of business management, namety, of satisfactory service and economical working. That 
they are not profitect'ing assodaiions and that they function for mutual service makes tlicm 
desirable agents of democratic planning. It is therefore vciy necessary that Co-operative 
agencies in the village should have the closest possible relationship with the principal 
democratic body namely, the panchayat. Though in the discharge of their functions the two 
bodies have specific fields to operate, in a number of common funaions by iiaving mutual 
representation and by having common od-Iwc committees, it will be possible to build up a 
structure of democratic management of developmental plans through both the organisations, 
the panchayats and the co-operative societies. Wc therefore suggest that in so far as 
institutional reform is an essential part of the implementation of the Five \ car Plan, emphasis 
in due proportion and in appropriate fields should be placed both on panchasats and on 
co-operative societies. 


MulH'Purrose and Credit Socicties 

8. The States as a whole are conscious of the importance of developing co-operative 
societies as a means of rc-organisation of rural life. Among co-opcraiivc bodies working in 
rural areas, the multi-purpose socicQ- has quite rightly come to occupy an important place. It 
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has come to be realised that division of the needs,, activity and assets of a villager into mutually 
exclusive parts such as credit^ production, sale etc., is somewhat artificial. - At any rate, it has 
been agreed that for the future an attempt should be made to have in each village a co-operative 
organisation which will cater for the multiple needs of its members. In some parts of the 
countr}' efforts are now being made to transform man}* of the credit societies, which histori- 
call\' have been the most important co-operative organisations, into multi-purpose societies. 
The emphasis now being placed on the concentrated and all-sided de\*elopment of rural areas 
would suggest the desirability of encouraging such transformation. Pending this develop- 
ment the credit societies wiU continue to pla\' a vital role in rural econom}'. ' In fact it is diffi- 
cult to over-estimate the importance of the services that rural societies could render in the 
sphere of credit organisation. 

9. Recentl}' there has been a noticeable increase of mone\' incomes in the agricultural sector 
of the econom}*. Much of the development that will be brought about under the Five Year 
Plan will strengthen this tendencj*. While therefore, on the one hand, larger sums will come to 
be disbursed in rural areas, it is of the utmost importance to see that monies so spent do not 
go outside the system of organised credit. In other words, rural savings and monies generally 
in the hands of the rural population have to be kept flowing into credit organisations. A 
co-operative society is calculated to do this much better than almost any other organisation. 
In the Co-operative form of orga n ization the protlsion of resources such as credit goes with 
the practice of thrift. Even if a village co-operative is too small to open "a savings account for 
its members it can induce them either to open accounts with the postal sa\ings banks or the 
Central Co-operative Banks. It can also function as an authorised agent for savings, 
Poromoting savings schemes sponsored by the State or Central Governments. The 
establishment of credit societies in vilkges is thus a $bie qua non of the organisation of credit 
in the context of planned investment in the developmeniM schemes approved in the Plan. 


lo. In the past the village credit societies have been accustomed to secure their finance 
from central financing agencies operating in urban centres and utilising mostlj’’ capital 
resources made available by the urban classes. In keeping with the normal financial structure 
an ape.x co-operative bank has also been established almost in all States. . The State Govern- 
ments have lately taken a more active part in assisting financially the apex banks. 
The Reserve Bank which as the Central Bank of the countr}* is interested in the creation 
of a co-ordinated and sound s}'stem of rural credit as recentl}* libe'ralised its procedure for 
accommodation to co-operative banks. We have ourselves recommended in Chapter XVI that 
the advances to the cultivators through the instimtional agencies {i.e. the Government and the 
co-operati%'es, the latter with the assistance o ' the Reserve Bank) should be steadily 
increased so as to reach the limit of at least Rs.ioo crores per annum by the end’of the Plan 
year -*.955-56. If, however, the credit structure of the countr}* is to be geared to an 
increasing pace with economic activity in rural areas an intensive effort at integrating all the 
channels of credit for the common purpose is needed. 
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Sale and Purchase Societies 

^ II. The purchase of the agriculturist’s requirements and die sale of his produce .r.c icy 
activities m the business of farming and their importance is lilicly to be even mare cnici il in a 
socially regulated economy. Due to his inability to secure a fair deal at these n\o siaucs 
the average agriculturist is denied the full fruits of his industry. The organisation tlierefiTc 
of co-operative sale and purchase societies and of other marketing organisations is vital both 
for its direct and indirect benefits. With credit and marketing co-operatively onraniseJ all 
over the country not only would the success of the present initial Plan be more adequately 
assured but the stage wUl be set for a much more ambitious and constructive programme of 
rural development. 


12. The emphasis of the Plan is on augmenting agricultural production. In this 
sphere co-operation has a very significant contribution to make. Co-operatives cm help to 
increase the effectiveness of e.Ktension work. Other services which a cultivator needs for 
efficient utilization of his land can also be made availalle through co-operative agencies. Such 
aids as seeds, fertilizers, and implements on which depends the profitable c.xploitation of the 
resources of the soil can be effectively placed at the disposal even of the small farmer by 
co-operative societies. In fact, in the field of agriculture co-operation comprises almost 
every activity that is connoted by the term agricultural organization. It is the best medium 
for promoting a progressive agriculture. Major items of agricultural development c.g. 
consolidation of holdings, soil conservation and provision of facilities for irrigation as well 
as current needs such as protection of crops from pests, diseases and animals can be most 
effectively served through co-operative organizations. 


Co-operative Failmikg 

13. In most parts of the country for ensuring economic cultivation an incrca>.e in tlie 
unit of cultivation is necessary'. Here again, co-operative farming has direct relc\-ance 
Without undef-mining the sense, of proprietorship and the incentive to industry that it 
gives, co-operative farms can produce all the advantages that a larger unit possesses. A 
community which has been accustomed to the advantages of co-operative association in other 
vital matters of its business will be more successfully approached for establishing a co-opera- 
tive farm than is possible in a community in which co-operation has made little headway. 
While thefxontroversy between voluntary' and compulsory formation of co-operative farms 
may at this stage be avoided, it can be suggested that in any area where a majority of holders 
representing at least half of the total area under cultivation desire to establish a co-operative 
farm, legislative means should be at their disposal to proceed with the formation of a 
. co-operative farming society for the whole village. The State on its part should do 
every'thing in its power to encourage the establishment of such fiirms and to promote their 
satisfacto^’ working afterwards. Farming through a cn-opcrati\u calls for a number of 
individual and corporate virtues on the part of members. It will therefore be some time 
before co-operative farms reach a developed stage. If during the periodof the First Five ’tear 
Plan in representative areas of dilTcrcnt States a good number of societies arc established as 
going concerns, we can proceed more confidently to expand that pattern of cultivation in the 

next Five Year Plan. 
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Co-operation and Community Projects 

14- For the intensive and all-sided development of the villages the community projects 
have recently been launched in the various States. The purpose and the organisation of 
these projects have been touched on elsewhere in this Report. - We have recommended 
that in all the aspects of community development co-operative methods of organisation 
should be adopted to the maximum possible extent. As is obvious, the ultimate justification 
of community projects will depend on the extent to which the people are enabled to make 
self-reliant efforts to carrj'^ out all their activities in an improved, business-like and progressive 
manner. While the leadership and assistance of departmental and external sources wUl to 
some extent help in initiating the process of community development, for the development to 
be permanent and expanding the people must be active participants in the whole process. 
It is not easy to conceive how, in the absence of co-operative organisation of their business 
and of their social activities, this desirable object of community projects can be realised. 
While the working of these projects is no doubt likely to vaty from area to area in keeping 
with the local environment, a broad co-operative pattern should be considered essential. 
As in other spheres of co-operative expansion, the programme of reform should take 
account of the financial and personnel resources that will be made available by departmental 
as well as institutional agencies. It is, however, essential that in evety community project 
area a programme for all round co-operative development should be drawn up. The establish- 
ment of various types of co-operative societies after educating the local public regarding 
their benefit will be the best means of enlisting the active support of the people on a 
voluntaiy basis for works of improvement on an organized scale. 


Industrial Co-operatives 

15. In the rural areas the needs of employment will not all be met by farming. The 
Plan contemplates several improvements such as irrigation, soil conservatiofi, and reclama- .. 
tion which may succeed in giving fuller employment to agriculturists than what they have at 
present. But limitations of nature will in many instances require that the agriculturists 
should turn to some other occupations during the slack seasons. Besides these part-time 
workers there are in the villages several classes of artisans who under the pressure of competi- 
tion from organised industry are finding it difficult to maintain their traditional e^loyments. 
Chapters bearing on village and small scale industries contain recommendations for the solu- 
tion of problems connected with these .classes of the rural population. We have indicated 
therein the advantage of establishing industrial cooperative^ for such workers. While the 
formation of agricultural co-operatives is by now a familiar experience, industrial co-operatives 
are still in their infanc\\ Their activity' is so directly in touch with the moving events of a 
competitive market that the imcertainties of their business often loom larger than their basic 
importance. Moreover, co-operative financing and marketing agencies have yet very limited 
experience of doing business wdth industrial co-operatives. As a result of these factors, the 
future of industrial co-operatives is 3'et not so w’ell-established as appears to be the case with 
agricultural co-operatives. As we have recommended elsewhere, we desire that cottage 
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and small scale industries should have for themselves well-marked fields which arc not 
encroached upon by large-scale industry'. This principle will no doubt have to be translated 
into more specific and concrete terms as a result of further investigations and experience. 
When this is done the conditions for the successful operation of industrial cooperatives will be 
more assured. In the mean while, it is desirable that co-operatives organised for the 
several trades be established on a sound footing. 

l6. While it is possible and indeed desirable that the special advantages recommended 
by us elsewhere should be made available to the members of these co-o|icrativc societies, 
their place in the industrial structure of a planned economy will ultimateh' depend on their 
efficiency. Nothing should be done which will undermine the initiative and self-confidence 
of the members of these societies. Aids in respect of power, implements, raw materials, 
techmeal advice and marketing facilities should all be made co-operatively available to these 
societies. It is not necessary for us'in the present context to suggest how the organisation 
of the industrial co-operatives themselves should develop fromthc s'illagc to the State level. 
We expect that according to the experience of each State, some form of federal organisation 
will- in due course evolve. But in respect of the capital needs of these co-operatives it must 
be emphasised that provision for finance will have to be made commensurate with the extent 
to which the industrial co-operatiyes are expected to fulfil given targets of production. 
Whether the existing co-operative financing agencies can continue to offer finance for in 
dustrial activities which are somewhat special ‘and, if so, to what extent is a matter in respect 
of which further enquiry by the States concerned, as also by the Rcscr%'e Bank, will 
have to be undertaken. We note that many of the States are establishing industrial finance 
cogporatlons, designed for the most part for meeting the financial needs of comparatively 
small-scale units of industry. The Plan also provides Rs. 15 crorcs for assisting small- 
scale and cottage industries. We would recommend that financial aid from tliis provision 
and from such corporations should by preference be made available to co-opera tivcly 
organised industries. With artisans’ industry co-operatively developed and with a number 
of processing factories established on a co-operative basis, a growing portion of rural 
economic activities will come within the co-operatives sphere. For reasons mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, such development will conform to the requirements of democratic 
planning and will make it possible at later stages of planning to formulate more compre- 
hensive schemes of economic progress. 


Urban Co-opERAXim 

17. While in the immediate future e.xtension of co-operation is most urgently called for in 
the rural area, where agricultural operations play a dominant part, the urban sector of the 
co-operative movement has also to develop along systematic lines, if in due course it is to 
make its contribution to planned development. In urban areas there arc a number of artisans 
of smaU means who find it difficult to organise themselves in keeping with the requirements 
of modern times. It is to be desired on social as well as on economic grounds tiiat members 
of this class should be enabled to reorganise themsblves to be able to take full advantage of 
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modem scientific methods. Small industries cooperatively using advantages like power and 
special techniques will be able to make a significant contribution to the industrialisation of 
the countrjL We have elsewhere expressed our preference for a decent^sed type of indus- 
trialisation and how far we can go in the direction of decentralisation without loss of economic 
advantage will depend to a very large extent on the capacity of artisans to organise themselves 
on a cooperative basis. The utility of co-operation in the urban areas e.xtends to the 
credit and other needs of small entrepreneurs and cottage w'orkers. Urban banking conducted 
on co-operative lines has a very important role to play in this field. Qi-operative banks are 
more democratic* and more amenable to local control than even small sized joint stock banks, 
and hence urban banking closety associated with other forms of urban co-operation ought 
to be more purposefully developed. 

i8. In urban areas special importance must be attached to consumers’ co-operatives. 
Unfortunately, we notice that as yet, The development of consumers’ cooperatives has not 
made enough progress in the countr}'. Under the influence of rationing arid governmental 
distribution of scarce goods, a number of consumers’ societigs have no doubt come into being. 
They have, however, as a class failed to extend their usefulness bej^ond these limits. Their 
future, therefore, in the event of removal of controls on distribution of essential articles is 
somewhat imcertain. The success of consumers’ co-operation will primarily depend on the 
enthusiasm and preference that the co-operators themselves succeed ip creating among their 
fellow citizens. It should, however, be possible for the State to adjust its policies in such a 
way that the legitimate interests of consumers’ co-operative societies are not ignored by those 
departments of the Central and State Governments which have to attend to their claims. It 
would in our opinion be in the best interest of the plarmed development of distributive trades 
that an attempt be made to build up consumers’ co-operatives over as wide a field of 
distribution as p'ssible. Here again, the questions of finance and credit are likely to be very 
important. We must, how^ever, remember that to the extent to which co-operatives replace 
private business, capital engaged in the latter will tend to be released. If a common credit 
polic}’^ is made effective for all credit agencies a transfer of functions will gradually but effect- 
ively bring about an appropriate transfer of financial resources. 


19, A problem of urban areas in regard to which co-operation has a special significance 
has been touched upon by us in our chapter on housing. While it is not necessary in this 
place to cover the same ground again, it must be stated that with the strong urge towards 
urbanisation that industrialisation is boimd to promote, housing assumes crucial importance. 
While institutional activity such as that undertaken by governmental departments, ciric bodies 
and employers’ associations, will meet the situation to a certain e.xtent, a considerable burden 
of the construction of houses, especially for the middle and lower income groups, w'ill fall on 
their own co-operative organisations. From the choice of a site to the letting out or use of 
house-room when it is read}^ the w^ork of these housing societies w^ill impinge on a number 
of departments. It should be the policy of these departments to assist in the formation and 
progress of these societies. 
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Lmpro\'ement of Personnel 

20. The success of cooperatives ultimately depends upon their abilit\’ to perform their 
^ notions ^ whether they relate to production, finance, marketing, distribution or construct- 

tion efficiently and to the satisfaction of the members and the community. The loj'ul- 
ties of the members can be retained not on the basis of monopoly, agreements or under duress 
but on the strength of the goodwill secured by rendering service. A unit of business, what- 
ever its form cannot survive if it does not fulfil properly the tasks which it undertakes. It 

also ceases to grow if the management is not watchful for new opportunities. In the agricul- 
tural sector for instance diesel engines and electric motors are being increasingly used for 
providing irrigation in some areas while in others tractors are utilised for cultivation and 
reclamation. A progressive cooperative, besides supplying seeds, fertilisers and other requi- 
sites, would provide spare parts, repair and servicing facilities at reasonable cost. These and 
similar measures in other fields can be adopted onlj' if the staff consists of competent and 
trained men. Co-operatives are sometimes organised and administered b}' those who lack 
both the qualifications and the experience necessary for the job. This factor alone accounts 
for a large number of co-operatives’ failures and the uneven development of the movement in 
the country. The importance of efficient management cannot, therefore, be too much stres- 
sed. Being a movement essentially dependent on the ability of parsons in humble walks of 
life, who are often amateurs in the handling of business operations, the need for training and 
education is greater than for those who have ample resources and business experience. The 
co-operative society is, besides a democratic body, each member of which is equally important. 
Hence the need, recognized from the earliest days of the movement in foreign countries, for 
difftising knowledge of the principles and practice of co-operation among all ranks of 
co-operators. 

21. h'lany of the jnanagerial and supervisory functions call for specialised knowledge 
and technical skill. The cooperatives ought to recruit qualified men and get the c.xisting 
staff adequately trained. The present facilities for the training of higher personnel arc not 
adequate and we have provided a sum of Rs. lo lakhs for their Improvement. \Vc also trast 
that the State Governments will arrange for the training of other staff, and of workers for 
the cooperative movement. 

22. Even though almost all the States have a cooperative department, many of them 
have to be helped to equip it to shoulder the new, diversified and complex responsibilities 
now envisaged. Until recently the main stamtoiy’ functions of the department were registra- 
tion, audit and inspection. Consequently the bulk of the staff was well versed in these 
activities. Now that the cooperatives are being recognised and utilised as an important 
instrument of economic planning, the staff of co-operative departments, without spoon feeding 
or interfering too much in the working of tlic Sodetics, should be able to provide effcaivc 
guidance and Imowledge and not merely be auditors and inspeaors of the Government. In 
short a constructive attitude and determination to make a success of the cooperatives must 
pervade the Government departments and tltc people. 
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~ Future Policy 

• 

23. In the past there have. been occasional complaints to the effect that while the State 
generally sponsors co-operative societies and desires to accord them a preference, in actual 
practice agencies other than cooperatives often receive better treatment ftom a number of 
departments. There is . also a tendency', in some of them, to regard only the cooperative 
department as responsible for co-operative development. It has already' been indicated that 
the various fonns of cooperativ'e activity impinge on a number of departments. Therefore, 
unless every' department and every Ministry' accepts and adopts the policy of fostering 
co-operative methods of business, rapid and enduring results cannot be obtained. For instance 
the Central and State Public Works and Irrigation Departments spend fairly large amounts 
on works programmes every' year. Except in one or two States most of the works are entrusted 
to contractors. We consider that ev'ery' department should follow the policy of building 
up co-operatives which may eventually replace the contractors or other middle men. It is, 
however, not our intention that co-operatives should be bolstered up indefinitely', irrespective 
. of the quality' or cost of the service they' offer. At the same time it is only reasonable to 
e.xpect that in their formativ'e years they should be ungrudgm^y helped by' the State to 
utilise the opportunities offered to them and enabled to consolidate their strength. 


CHAPTER XI 


FOOD POLICY FOR THE PLAN 
V Basic Considerations 

A well-defined fbnd^ policy for the period of the Plan is an asscntial condition for the 
successful implementation of the Plan. For the large sections of the communitv which live 
near the margin of subsistence, a certain minimum suppl\' of foodgrains at reasonable prices 
constitutes the rock-bottom of the standard of living, a fall in which would be seriously 
detrimental to health and efhciency. The consequences of any untoward development 
in the food situation are too obvious to need stressing. The experience of the last few years 
has brought out clearly the vulnerability of the economy on account of the inadequate 
production of foodgrains in the country. Foodgrains occupy a pivotal place in tiic price 
structure, and if this latter has to be safeguarded, as it must be, the prices of foodgrains 
must be held stable at levels within the reach of the poorer sections of the community. 
Even a moderate shortfall in the supply of foodgrains is likely, under Indian conditions, to 
raise their prices more than proportionately, and a rise in food prices leads directly to a rise 
in the cost of living and in production costs, all round. This does not, of course, mean 
that the producer of foodgrains should not get a reasonable return. On economic as well 
TS social grounds, it is vital that he does. But, the real return that he gets does not depend 
o Iv upon the prices he obtains for his produce ; it depends as much upon the prices he in 
turn as to pay for what he buys. If an increase in food prices raises these latter, he may be 
no better off in the end, and may even be worse off. In the last analysis what limits the real 
income of the primary producer is low productivity. To increase this latter, what is needed 
is a programme of public investment which will give him the water, the power, the seeds 
and the manures he needs. A policy which might raise prices all round and jeopardise the 
investment programme itself is, therefore, of no ultimate benefit to the producer. Food policy 
for the Plan has, therefore, to keep in mind these wider considerations. 


2. The food problem has been the subject of discussion and debate for more than a 
decade,- and several expert committees have reported on the various aspects of the problem. 
The Bengal Famine Commission reviewed in detail the long-term trends in the economy 
as well as the several short-term factors which culminated in the food crisis of 1943. The 
report of that Commission enunciated the principle that “ food for aU ” must be accepted 
as the basis for Government policy in this field. In a planned economy, this objective inevitab- 
ly acquires added importance and has to be effectively implemented. The sj-ste-n of controls 
developed since 1943 through a process of experimentation and of adjustment of the 
need.s and claims of the various States, surplus as well as deficit, has had as its objective the 
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mobilisation of available food surpluses in the country' and their equitable distribution at 
reasonable prices. The operation of this system has meant a strain on the administration ; 
it has often involved difiScult decisions affecting one sectional interest of another. The 
degree of public cooperation necessary for ensuring the success of such a system of controls 
has not alwaj's been forthcoming, and doubts have from.time to time been e.xpressed whether, 
on balance, there was advantage in such a system, or whether it might not be better to 
revert, at least in some degree, to the traditional organisation lof the free market and the 
operation of the impersonal laws of demand and supply. And yet, the, lesson of experience is 
unmistakable ; the free market is not a dependable mechanism when the economj’^ is or is 
likely to be under pressure due either to short supplies in the country^ or unfavourable develop- 
ments abroad. It is not without significance in this context that most proposals for decontrol 
and the restoration of the free market visualise certain safeguards like cheap grain shops, 
licensing of traders, requisitioning of stocks if necessaiyy etc. But, these forms of control 
were tried in the earl}"^ stages, and it was because the}' proved unsatisfactor}' that more stringent 
controls involving procurement, restriction of movements, price control -and rationing 
had to be adopted. - 

3. The fact that food controls were a product of war-time scarcities is apt at times to 
obscure the role they have to play in a planned econom}'. A plan for development involves 
large outla5's on investment, and this, in the early stages, increases money incomes faster 
than the available supplies of consumer goods. The pressure of these money incomes, 
especially if they accrue to the less well-to-do classes, is bound to be felt chiefly on foodgrains, 
with the result that if the prices of foodgrains are allowed to rise, the real income of these 
classes is Ukely to rise much less than their money incomes, thus depri^'ing them of the benefi- 
cial results of increased emplo5'ment and incomes. Nor are these adverse effects confined 
to the new recipients of income ; they affect all fixed income earners who may be 
subjected through these price increases to ‘ forced saving ’ out of proportion to their capacity. 
In a planned economy, food controls have thus certain positive functions, such as safeguard- 
ing the minimum consumption standards of the poorer classes, preventing excessive or 
ostentatious consumption by the weU-to-do, and fecilitating the country’s programme of direct 
utilisation of unemplo5'ed manpower for investment. 


The’’^' Dehcit ’ 

4, A major question that arises in this conte.xt is as to the precise measure of the 
‘ deficit ’ in foodgrains the countr}' must provide for. For this purpose, it is necessar3' td 
assess the trends in production and to see how they compare vfith requirements. We have 
given careful consideration to this question, but we find that on the basis of available data, it 
is not possible to reach any definite conclusions on this point. Official figures ‘ regarding 
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acreage and production prior to 1949-50 are not comparable with those for earlier vcara on 
account of changes m coverage, mergers of States, etc. The figures of production since 
949-50 indicatej as will be seen from the table below, no significant trend : — 



Foodgrains Production*, 1949-50 

to 1951-52 


(in million tons) 


Rice 

Wheat 

Millets .-MI ccrc.i! s 

1949-50 

22-8 

^•5 

i< 5-2 

45-5 

1950-51 

22'! 

6-7 

15-4 

44-2 

1951-52 

22-8 

- 5-2 

15-4 

44-4 


From an analysis of official figures it appears that there arc large variations in the 
availability of foodgrains between various States, and considerable variations from yc.ir 
to year within the same State. To some extent, these variations might be indicative of ihe 
imperfection of the data themselves, but it is clear that an estimate of the ‘ deficit ’ arrived 
at on the basis of an average norm of requirements for the entire countr\- is apt to prove 
wide of the mark. 


5. Apart from the fact that it is not possible from available data to say how mucli 
precisely is the total food production in the countty, there is also some doubt whether these 
data could safely be used for framing a judgment as to whether or at what rate food produc- 
tion in the country has been increasing. There is a view that foodgrains production is, in 
fact, significantly larger than is indicated by official figures. Certain data bearing on produc- 
tion and consumption of foodgrains have been compiled in connection with the National 
Sample Survey, and these may be expected to throw further light on the subject. For the 
time being, the official data, which represent information collcacd on a countrjnvidc basis 
and over a continuous period of years, have to be used, though with due caution, for framing 
policies and for carrying on administration at different levels in the sphere of food and 
agriculture. 

6. From a practical point of view, it Is of no great consequence whether food produc- 
tion is or is not higher thdn is shown by the official data. For, if more is being produced, 
more is being consumed also. What matters for practical purposes is that over the last 
six or seven years, the country has imported on an average about 3 million tons of foodgrains. 
The following table gives these imports since 1946 

Imports of Foodgrains, lOlCi- 19.52 

1946 ...... 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 • 


(in million tons) 
a-25 
2-33 

2- 84 

3- 71 
213 

4- 72 

3-90 


»Omcial egUTM as corrected in the light of the results of I.CA.R. sample surscys. 
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Imports of foodgrains were lowest at 2 ■ 13 million tons in 1950, but this low level of 
imports necessitated a reduction of 0*85 million tons in the stocks held by Government. 
Taking into account imports as well as changes in stocks^ the net absoiption of foodgrains 
from abroad for the last few years has been as follows ; — 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 
1952* 


(in million tons) 
2-8 
- 2-4 
3‘2 
3*0 

4'i 

3 - 4 t 


Average net absorption for these years works out at 3 million tons ; the minimum being 
2-4 million tons in 1948, and the maximum being 4-1 million tons in 1951. While it is not 
possible, as stated above, to estimate the ‘ deficit ’ directly in terms of food production and 
requirements, this net absorption of imports is indicative of the measure of deficiency that 
has to be made good. In the nature of things, the ‘ deficit ’ is not an invariable factor. If 
food prices are allowed to rise, the consumption of some sections of the population would 
come down for want of sufficient purchasing power to buy food at these prices. Through 
such cuts in consumption, the supplemental imports needed from abroad could be reduced, 
but this would involve serious hardship, which might even react on productive efficiency. 


7. It would be wrong at the same time to take a static view of the ' deficit ’ . Population 
in India has been increasing at the rate of about per cent, per year, and the additional 
annual requirements needed on this account are of the order of 4 1/2 lakh tons. This means 
that over a period of five years an increase of about 2 1/4 million tons in foodgrains pro- 
duction would be absorbed bt' tlie increase in population. The problem thus is of providing 
for an increasing population, if and to the extent possible, at more satisfactory levels of 
consumption. 

8. The ‘ deficit ’ in foodgrains works out roughly at about 6 to 7 per cent, of production 
as judged from official figures. In view of the possibility of these figures being under- 
estimates, the actual defiat might be lower, say, about 5 per cent, of total production. While, 
for the reasons mentioned earlier, a marginal addition to available supplies may prove under 
present conditions of more than proportionate benefit, the aim of policy must be to increase 
domestic production, to secure an increase in the marketable surplus, to distribute the same 
as equitably as possible, and to eliminate by the end of the Plan period the need to import - 
foodgrains. It might be well to stress in this connection that the need to import from abroad 
is related more directly to the marketable surplus available for meeting the requirements 
of non-food producers than to total production, and that the problem is not merely one of 
inaeasing production but also of mobilising more effectively the surpluses which become 
available with the producers. 

•Approximate. 

relaxation of procurement in the latter part of the current year, it is possible that seme 
stocks will be available with private trade for carryover to the next year. But data regarding these are not available. 
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9. The total cost of imported grains since 194S works out at over Rs. 750 crorcs. 
^though part of the imports received in 1951-52 were financed out of the U. S. wheat loan, 
it caimot be questioned that the country has been paying heanly for these imports. Am- 
change m food policy likely to reduce procurement and increase the dependence on imports, 
which, in turn, might mean further expenditure on subsidies, has therefore to be avoided. 

In fact, the aim should be to reduce imports progressively. The optimum utilisation of 
the resources available to the country demands that for meeting the requirements of the food 
administration, the system of internal procurement must not only be maintained but must 
be steadily improved. 

10. For the immediate future, relative scarcity of foodgrains has to be regarded as a 
datum. The review of the Grow More Food campaign since 1943 undertaken recently by 
the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee brings out the fact that there has been in 
recent years an addition to the “ production potential ” in the countiy through schemes of 
minor irrigation and land improvement. It is also true that the efforts made under the 
campaign have created a new consciousness among agriculturists as to the need and scope for 
improved agriculture. The reorientation of the campaign suggested by the Committee and 
the schemes for agricultural development included in the Five Year Plan will undoubtedly 
show results. It may be hoped that when these results come, they will come cumulatively. 
The point, however, is that it will be some time before the new trends arc established. So 
far as the outlook for the immediate future is concerned, a particular year might turn out to 
be on the whole satisfactory, but food policy' must, if serious risks in a vital matter like food 
are to be avoided, be based on the assumption of a continuance of the condition of relative 
scarcity and strain in spite of a progressive increase in production. This means that for the 
period of the Plan, rationing and procurement -together with certain minimum impons, 
must be regarded as the key to the maintenance of a stable system of food controls. 


Food Prices 

II. The following table brings out the trends in wholesale prices and in cost of 
living since 1947 shows also the indices for cereals in relation to these 


November, 1947 
July, 1948 
March, 1949 • 
September 1949 
April, 1950 
April, 1951 
December, 1951 
March, 1952 . 

June, 1952 
September 1952 
October, 1952 • 


Whole- 

sale 

prices 

Cereals 

Whcni 

(General 

index) 

302 

317 

375 

390 

478 

720 

370 

467 

74S 

390 

464 

557 

391 

45S 

51S 

458 

490 

550 

433 

464 

524 

378 

442 

510 

375 

445 

529 

3S9 

459 

555 

388 

442 

55*5 




Cow of 

Rice 

Food 

living 


articles 

(Bombay 

General) 

33'5 

295 

273 

500 

392 

297 

4S6 

3V7 

294 

SOI 

403 

29t 

SOO 

399 

292 

555 

4>3 

319 

539 

399 

315 

519 

3-53 

293 

520 

3S0 

322 

543 

35s 

325 

527 

35S 

... 
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The rise in wholesale prices as a result of decontrol in 1947 was as high as 30 per cent. 
After the reimposition of controls in 1948, a measure of stability was attained until the 
devaluation of the rupee along with several other currendes in September^ 1949. The 
anti-inftationaiy programme taken in hand soon after devaluation was again a stabilising 
factor. Prices rose sharpty after the outbreak of the Korean War, and although steps 
were taken to prevent money income from rising as a consequence of the abnormally high 
prices of exports, the economy was once again subjeaed to serious inflationary strain 
The rise in prices in India was less than in the U.K. and the U.S.A. and a considerable 
part of it was due to speculate faaors. The subsequent decline in prices in India was pardy 
a corrective to the earlier speculative trend, and partly a consequence of the real change 
in world demand-and-supply conditions and of the adoption of disinflationaiy monetarj-. 
and fiscal measures by the Government. The inflationary pressures assodated with the 
Korean War have thus been neutralised during the last 12. months or so. But it is evident 
from the price trends in the last five years that the ground lost in 1947-48 was never 
regained. The present high level of cost of living is causing serious hardship to the middle 
classes and it is necessaiy' to safeguard their legitimate interests. The need for a disinflationar)' 
price policy, therefore, remains. 

12. The decline in wholesale prices since the break of the Korean War boom in April 
1951 has been about 15 per cent. The largest fall has occurred in the case of industrial 
raw materials, which have, gone down by 34 per cent. Food articles have registered a 
fall of 13 per cent, but the fall in the price of wheat and rice has been of the order of only ■ 
I per cent and 5 per cent respectively. The general index of wholesale prices is now at 
about the same level as on the eve of the Korean War, and the index of food articles is about 
10 per cent lower. But it must be noted that it is the prices of food articles other than wheat 
and rice that have fallen. The index for wheat now stands at 556 as compared to 518 in April 
1950 and is close to the peak level of 56a reached in April 1951. The continued high level 
of the prices of basic cereals accounts largely for tlie failure of the cost of living to come 
down. 

1 


Recent Changes in Food Control 

13. The large imports of grain in the latter part of 1951 and the early part of this year 
improved substantially Government’s stock position in foodgrains. In March and April 
this )^ear the low price of oilseeds and the difficulties in the disposal of cotton probably 
compelled farmers to sell more grain in order to meet their cash requirements. To some 
extent, the bearish psychology^ created by the sharp fall in almost aU prices in the first 
few months of this year was also responsible for some dehoarding of grains. The satisfac- 
tory procurement in the first half of this 5''ear, the accumulation of stocks with the Govern- 
ment and the decline in offtake from ration shops led to relaxations of control in several States 
in June and July. In Madras statutory- rationing was withdrawn as from the 15th of June 
and cheap gram shops were opened instead. Procurement was temporarily discontinued. 
The State was divided into six zones and inter-district movements within these zones were 
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perimtted. Thereafter, statutory rationing has been suspended in Bihar, U F . Hvd^-^b • J 
Mysore, Saurashtra and Madhya Bharat and inter-district bans have been lifil-d' .-r 
modified. These changes must be viewed as changes in food administrauon in response to 
changes m arcumstances. The basic policy' of keeping down food prices to a rc-i-^onal^le 
level and of ensuring that the available supph'es of foodgrains arc niobili‘;ed cffcait ely fi-ir 
meeting the needs of the vulnerable sections of the community’ must remain unchanced. 
Only when a substantial and enduring improvement in domestic production and m.ar!;ci.!hic 
surpluses has materialized can change in basic policy' be considered. 

14. Between June and October 1952, stocks of foodgrains with the Central and Si.ite 
Governments came down by about i - r million tons. The year is, . however, c.vpectcd to do .e 
with stocks of about i-8 million tons, which represents the highest level reached since tlte 
imposition of controls. The arrangements in regard to impons, domestic procurement 
and distribution for 1953 must, in our view, aim at a carry-over of between 1 -5 and 2 millis'n 
tons at the end of the year. A cariy'-ovcr more or less of this order might be cimsiticrcvi 
necessarj' for the entire period of the plan. 

15. The period since relaxation of controls has been too shon to warrant aity definitive 
judgment as to the effects of such rclattaiion. Short-period movements in prices arc 
inevitably subject to various influences, seasonal and others, whicli migln not be of signifiaina' 
in the long run. These trends have, however, to be carefully watched, and the m. chincry 
of basic controls has to continue to operate so as to check any undesirable development-. 

16. In regard to millets, certain changes have recently been made in the system of 
controls with a view to stimulating freer movements within Stntc.s and larger flows from the 
surplus States to deficit States. Inter-State movements as well as prices at wliicli the deficit 
States buy from the surplus States will continue to be controlled by the Central Gownt- 
ment. The index of jowar prices in September this year was 204 as compared to 3S2 towards 
the end of 1951. It is also significant that throughout the period of controls the prices of 
millets have risen much less than those of wheat. A measure of relaxation in rc^pea 
of the internal movement of millets, subject to intcr-Staie bans being maintained and buying 
by deficit States being kept under Central regulation, may thus be expeaed to ensure a Ixrticr 
distribution of these grains as between States, without producing direct repcrcu--M'('ns on 
major cereals. With buying by deficit States under regulation, prices can be prevented 
from rising too much, and the retention of inter-Statc bans ensures that any undesirable 
developments can be checked in time through appropriate administrative arrangements, llic 
administration of controls is a complex maner, and a measure of experimemation in regard to 
the detailed arrangements to be made, subject, however, to certain essential safciruards. is 
desirable if e.xcessive rigidity is to be avoided. 


Food Controls in Relation to the Plan 

17. If “ food for all ” is to be the effective basis of policy and if the investment targets 
in the Plan are to be adhered to, the basic struemire of food controls has to be kept int.ici 
during the period of the Plan. It is our considered view that until the domestic produainn 
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of foodgrains has been stepped up to the extent of 7*5 million tons as emasaged 
in the Plan, the countr}' cannot be considered to have an adequate and assured food supply. 
Controls might be relaxed or their form altered after the target of additional production 
has been achieved and adequate transport facilities have been, created to ensure the expedi- 
tious movement of food grains from one part of the country^ to another. The extent to 
which such relaxation or changes could be inade will depend upon the investment- targets 
that the coirntry’ might then have, and the alternative demands for additional production 
of raw materials like cotton, jute and oilseeds. 

18. It is sometimes argued that controls act as a disincentive to production and 
that if free market conditions are restored, production will be stimulated, and even thoi^h 
prices rise in the process, the consumers will, jn the long run, stand to benefit. ■ To what 
e.xtent controls are a disincentive depends on two factors, (a) the prices paid to 
producers for controlled commodities, and (b) the efiiciency and fairness with which the 
controls are administered. This latter aspect of the problem has, of course, to be constantly 
kept in tiew. As regards prices, the problem is to define a level which may be considered 
reasonable under given circumstances, and to ensure through direct controls or through 
fiscal and other dences that the producer of foodgrains is not placed at an undue dis- 
advantage. The difficult}' about the incentive which might be given by the unregulated 
operation of the 'free market to production in a particular line is that expansion in this 
line takes place at the expense of output in some other line. A general increase in output 
cannot, ob\iously, be secured by merely increasing the money reward for each unit of work. 
The great advantage of a system of controls is that under it the measure of incentive to 
be given can be regulated. 

19. A policy of price stabilisation must have in \uew certain maxima as well as 
certain minima. At a time when the economy is subject to inflationar}'- pressures, the 
emphasis is inewtably on the maintenance of the maxima. But if the trend of prices is 
persistently downward, a system of controls with defined procurement prices can be used — 
and indeed should be used — ^to safeguard the interests of producers by preventing prices 
from falling unduly. Judicious purchases by Government at defined prices are thus an 
excellent de\ice for stabilising prices and for evening out to some extent inter-State dispari- 
ties. Elsewhere in this Report, we have stressed the desirability of initiating State trading in 
a few essential commodities to begin with. With the bulk of the trade in grains already in the 
hands of Government, further extension of such trading can play a vital part in stabilising or 
reducing the cost of li-cung and in diverting to the public sector the surpluses w^hich might 
accrue in those lines. 

20. Food policy has a direct bearing on the investment programme which can be 
undertaken in an underdeveloped economy. The larger the a%^ailable supplies of food, the 
more effectively they are mobilised, the greater is the investment effort the commumty 
can put forth, for food constitutes the wherewithal for sustaining the labour force 
employed in construction and in the production of capital goods and equipment. The rapid 
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development of an underdeveloped economy is a function mainly of the rate of capital forma- 
tion, and the latter can be stepped up as more food can be made available to the newly 
employed. The Five Year Plan, as it now stands, envisages a stepping up of total investment 
in the economy from about Rs. 450 crores in 1950-51 to about Rs. 675 crorcs by 1955-56, 
which amounts to an increase of 50 per cent, in the course of five years. The vcarly rates 
of investment are thus high enough to call for special effort. The resources available to the 
pubh'c sector for finandng its plan of Rs. 2069 crores are estimated, as has been shown in 
Part I, to necessitate a considerable measure of deficit financing. If economic actidty in 
the countiy is stimulated, as is proposed under the Plan, incomes in the country-side must 
increase. This is bound to ensure a high level of demand for food. In fact, it may even 
be stated that a development plan which does not raise the demand for food in the country' 
significantly must be considered inadequate. Persistently low or falling food prices under 
present conditions of domestic production and availability' can only indicate insuffident 
investment effort and low purchasing power in the community. 

21. Throughout this Report, we have emphasised the need for utilising unemployed 
manpower more effectively. It is only through such untilisation of idle manpower and the 
spare hours of those partially employed that a comprehensive programme of development 
can be implemented. The low levels of employment which have become endemic in tlie 
economy are not merely so much economic waste ; they constitute a big social problem 
involving the very stability of the economic and social system. The rate at which tiic 
unemployed can be absorbed in productive tvork depends, obviously, on Government’s 
capadty to supply them food at reasonable prices. It is true that even the unemployed do 
in any case consume food, but this only' means that the increase in food requirements need not 
be proportionate to the increase in employment. On the other hand, it has to be borne 
in mind that when the unemploy'ed are put to work, firstly, their food requirements are likely’ 
to go up and, secondly, the necessary supplies will have to be found not directly from the 
families which were hitherto supporting the unemploy’cd but from the marketable surplus 
available in the system. 

22. There are parts of the country which arc subject to periodical droughts and 
scarcity. Some areas are so underdeveloped and yet so thickly populated that special 
efforts are necessary to create new avenues of employment for the people in these areas in 
order to provide them with the minimum purchasing power necessary' for sustenance. It is 
in this context as much as in the larger context of development that 'deficit financing on 
a big scale is often advocated. What limits the measure of deficit financing that can be under- 
taken under such conditions is not finance as such but the danger of larger money incomes 
generating inflationary pressures which might affect adversely the economy as a whole. 
Only to the extent that these latter are controlled and the supply and distribution of food- 
grains and other essential commodities at reasonable prices arranged can deficit financing 
for fuller employment be safely proceeded with. 
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23. The system of food controls to be maintained has to be related to the needs of the 

urban and other highly deficit areas. This means that cities and towns above -a certain 
size — which might varj- according to local conditions in each State — must be statutorily 
rationed'and the needs of highly deficit areas like Travancore-Cochin must be similarly- 
looked after. A system of controlled distribution through non-statutory rationing should 
normally be adequate for other areas. ... 

24. The system of procurement to be adopted must aim at channelling into the hands 
of the official agencj* the surpluses available in each State after the needs of the local popula- 
tion are prowded for, Whetier monopoly procurement or some form of levy would best 
answer the purpose has to be determined in the light of the conditions prevailing ■ in each 
State. The aggregate requirements of the Central and State Governments for meeting their- 
commitments have, since the restoration of controls towards the end of 1548, been between 7 
and 8 million tons. These have been met through domestic procurement amounting to 
between 3 '8 and 4' 6 million tons and imports varjing between 4-7 and 2'i million tons. 
Of the total procured domesticall}', Madras and Bombay which are net importing States 
have been responsible for about 40 per cent. It will be noticed that the net exports from 
surplus States have been small relatively to total procurement, the maximum attained being-; 
785,000 tons in 1950. In 1951, net e.xports from these States fell to 170,000 tons, and for 
1952, they amoimted 350,000 tons up to the end of .October. If food controls are to 
function with increased effidenc}', it is necessary' to evolve a system which will increase the 
flow of grains from surplus States. For defidt States, the problem is to secure from local 
production what they' need for meeting their commitments without, on the one hand, 
redudng unduly the availabifity of grain in the rural areas, and, on the other, increasing the' 
demands from the central pool. 

Ad.ministration of Food Controls 

25. The maintenance of a satisfactory' system of food controls depends upon (a) 
clarity' and continuity in policy', (,b) effidency' in administration and (c) the degree of 
public cooperation that can be secured. The last is, to a great extent, dependent on the 
first two. As regards policy', the question has to be approached not so much from the point 
of view of the needs of particular States as from the overall national point of . view. In 

; country of the size and diversities of India, there is room for differences in the details of 
administrative arrangements. It is necessary' in these matters to adopt a pragmatic rather 
than a doctrinaire view and to leave room for local adaptations in the light of prevailing 
circumstances. Nevertheless, the broad objectives must be kept clearly in mind. The aim of 
policy must be to secure from each surplus State the maximum it can make available to the ' 
common pool and to organise the procurement and distribution of grains in each defidt 
State so as to restrict its drawings from the central pool to the minimum necessary'. It is evi- 
dent that the responsibility' for fixing procurement and issue prices and for coordinating the 
control polides of States must rest with the Centre. 
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26. The maintenance of a system of controls presupposes cflicicnt administrative 
arrangements. Given the essential framework of policj' and the determination to pursue 
certain objectives steadih-, the necessar}- effidenej' in administration can be secured. Planninc 
implies the readiness to undertake new and onerous responsibilities, and to argue for decontrol 
on the ground of administrative difficulties is to question the feasibility of planning. .-X solu- 
tion to such shortcomings and difficulties has to be found through progressive improvement 
of the administrative machineiy'. To a great extent, this is a question of selecting the appro- 
priate personnel. 


Change in Food Habits • 

27. Finally, we should like briefly to touch upon an important aspea of the food prob- 
lem which relates to consumption habits. Of all the foodgrains which form the staple diet 
of the countrj', rice presents spedal difficulties. Not only India but the world as a whole is 
short of rice, and the world price of rice is high and is rising further. Even a moderate 
import of 500,000 tons of rice is estimated to involve an expenditure of about Rs. 40 crorc.s. 
The outlook for wheat is, on the other hand, better. Considering these circumstances, the 
substitution of wheat for rice to a moderate e.xtent in the customary’ diet is highly desirable. 
The shortfall in the country’s rice production is not more than 2 or 3 per cent of total needs, 
and it should by no means be difficult to make good this deficiency by substituting wheat for 
rice. There is also scope for encouraging the use of supplementary foods. No doubt, food 
habits are not easy to change, but if the public is made aware of the cost involved as also of 
the undoubted benefits of a more varied diet, the necessary' response could be secured. 
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LAND POLICY 
The Land Problem 

The future of land ownership and cultivation constitutes perhaps the .most fiinda 
mental issue in national development. To a large extent the pattern of economic and social 
organisation will depend upon .the manner in which the land problem is resolved. Sooner 
or later, the principles and object!^ of policy for land cannot but influence policy in other 
seaors as well. 

2. In the three preceding chapters, we have set out at some length the state of the 
agricultural economy, the approach tO' agriculmral development in relation to the process 
of national development as a whole, and, finally, the practical implications of the food probelm. 
In this chapter and the next we consider what may be described as the social policy for bring- 
ing about those changes in the pattern of production and distribution and in the structure 
of the rural economy which will serve to establish increasing equality of status and opportu- 
nity and, at the same time, help fulfil the targets of agricultural production which are 
central to the success of the Five Year Plan. In other words, from the aspect of the national 
economy as a whole, the conclusions to be emphasised are; — 

(1) increase of agricultural production represents the highest priority in planning 

over the next few years; and 

(2) the agricultural economy has to be diversified and brought to a much higher 

level of efficiency. 

From the social aspert, nifich is not less important than the economic, a policy for land 
may be considered adequate in the measure in which, now and in the coming years, it reduces 
disparities in wealth and income, eliminates exploitation, provides security for tenant and 
worker and, finally promises equality of status and" opportunity to different sections of the 
rural population. 

3. The achievement of these economic and social aims is as much a part of the pur- 
pose of the Five Year Plan as the fulfilment of targets in industry or transport or agriculture. 
WTule broad principles and directions of policy can be indicated, it is necessary to remember 
that the form and manner of their application and the adaptations to which they are subject 
wfll differ widely in different parts of the countiyL In the main, land policy has to be work- 
ed out in terms of local needs and conditions. The texture of relationships concerning land, 
conditions of economic life, the social composition of rural communities and the pattern of 
occupational distribution differ widely, so that no generalisation can have more than a limited 
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Nevertheless, de\eIopments in one State arc often significant cnoueh to exert influ- 
ence elsewhere. On account of the abolition of feudal tenures, which is in progress in ntanv 
States, the sj'stem of land holding over the greater part of the countrv- is beginning to 
approximate in substance to the ryotzvari sj'stem. Proposals for land reform rai«e imponant 
questions of policy and finance which call for close co-operation and consultation benveen the 
^ entral and State Governments. Even though the pace of land reform and of economic 
aeve opment cannot be the same all o\'er the countn', it is desirable tiiat as bztwccn dificrcnc 
States^ there should be a broad, common approach in land reform programmes and, as an 
essential aspect of the implementation of the Five Year Plan, the stages in which land reforms 
are to be carried out should be worked out by the Central Government and the States. 


4- Problems of land reform may be viewed in two waj's, namch% (i) from the point 
of view of agricultural production and (ii) from the point of view of difl'erent interests in 
the land. The first aspect is the subject of land management legislation, the second of land 
reform legislation. To fulfil its braoder objectives, land policy should include both elements, 
for, it is only in an economy in which production and employment expand that the commu- 
nity can realise fully the benefits of changes in the social and economic structure. eMthough, 
between the two aspects of policjy there is no conflict of principle, land reform will be fruit- 
ful in the measure, in which each step is marked by a balance of emphasis. The main out- 
lines of policy have to be conceived in terms of different interests in land and, at the same 
time, the effects on production of each measure tliat may be proposed have to be foreseen and 
provided for. The interests in question are: (i) intermediaries, (a) large owners, (3) small 
and middle owners, (4) tenants-at-will and (5) landless workers. The^Jc different interc.sis 
cannot be considered in isolation from one another, for, any action affecting one interest must 
either give something to or take something away from one or more of the other 
interests. As social and economic adjustments affecting individual interests come into 
effect, a new social structure takes the place of the old. It is best that die period of transition 
and uncertainty should be short, so that the new social pattern can develop its own organic 
unity and can begin to evolve from within. 


Intermediary Rights 

5. The abolition of intermediary’ rights has been the major achievement in the field of 
land reform during the past few years. In varying degrees these rights had a long history 
behind them and, until quite recently, in some States, they were the essential elements of 
power in the feudal structure. As a result of the elimination of these rights, in States which 
had zamtndari, jagirdari or other similar tenures, the State has now come imo direct contna 
with the occupier of the land. Zamindari has been abolished in Uttar Pradesli, .Madhy.! 
Pradesh and Madras and is in the process of abolition in Bihar. Legislation already enacted 
in Assam and Orissa is shortly c.xpcctcd to be enforced, and Vi'est Bengal, which lias had 
serious problems to reckon with since Partition, is engaged in framing Icgiskation for the 
abolition of zamindari. Legislation for the abolition oi jagirdari has been enacted in Rajastlian, 
Madhya Bharat, Hyderabad and Saurashtra and also in some of tiie smaller States Ln Central 
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India. It has not yet come into effect, however, except in Hyderabad and Saurashtra. In 
States such as Bombay, Punjab and PEPSU, elements of superior rights which existed 
have been eliminated or are in the process of being eliminated. The amendment of 
Article 31 of the Constimtion in 1951 cleared the way for the completion of these reforms. 

6. Although the abolition of intermediary* rights can be described as the completion of 
one important phase of land reform, two principal problems have not yet been fully solved. 
These relate to (i) payment of compensation to zamitidars axidjagirdars, and (2) establishment 
of the necessary* revenue administration. In a number of States compensation is expected 
to take the form of non-negotiable bonds carrying a rate of interest and repayable TOthin 
a period which may extend to 40 years. The question arises whether the compensation to 
be paid could serv*e to some extent as a source of investment in public enterprises. One 
suggestion which has been made is that the bonds issued to zamhiddrs, while they remain 
non-negotiable for periods to be indicated, might be made convertible into shares in' projects 
undertaken by the State Governments concerned or even by the Central Government. The 
arrangement may have certain advantages both from the side of Government and from the 
side of the person who converts his compensatory^ bonds into shares in public enterprises. 
The suggestion, however, needs to be further examined with reference to conditions in the 
principal States in. which Zamindari has been or is expected to be abolished. . 

7. The question of revenue records and revenue administration in Zamindari and jagirdari 
areas is of paramount importance. From information which has been collected from a number 
of States, it is apparent that the subject needs urgent attention. In the temporarily settled 
areas, there has long been a framework of revenue administration which,. if strengthened, will 
be capable of assuming new responsibilities consequent upon the abolition of zamindari. In 
most of the permanently settled areas and in jagirdari areas, however, there is scarcely any 
revenue administration on behalf of the Government and the effective implementation of 
land reforms becomes a matter of some doubt. The responsibilities which a Government 
assumes vith the abolition of zamindari are not confined to the collection of rerit, for, 
important obligations relating to waste lands, forests, fisheries and other miscellaneous rights 
have to be accepted. We ha%*e referred to this aspect already in the chapter on the administra- 
tion of distria development programmes and suggest that the States concerned should give 
high priority to the solution of administrative problems which arise from the abolition of 
zamindari and, in particular, to the building up of sound revenue administrations. 

8. A revenue administration depends, in the last resort, upon a good system of village ' 
records. In States like West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan and Ajmer, there are scarcely any 
\-iUage records. In Hyderabad and certain other areas, over large tracts, there existed a system 
of village records maintained by' zamitidars and jagirdars through their own petty* employ'ees. 
These records were seldom of adequate quality and could not be ftdly relied upon. Records 
of rights and other land records become ev'en more important at a time when rapid changes 
affecting land have become a normal feature of legislative activity*. It would not in fact be 
too much to say that in some States because of defective revenue records the implementation of 
reforms already enacted will remain incomplete and may even raise new problems which will 
come in the way of good administration. 
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Substantial Owners of Land 

9. The gwwth of population and repeated sub-division have led to a system of distribution 
m land in which large estates are an exception and the vast majoritj' of holdings are relatively 
small in size. Legislation for the abolition of zamindari and for the protection of tenants has 

already reduced to some extent the degree of disparity which existed in the distribuuon of 
land. 


10. Information concerning the distribution and size of holdings is available only to a 
meagre extent. As a result of an enquirj' addressed to State Governments, a certain amount 
of information which was readily available has been obtained and is given in the annexure to 
this chapter. Even in States which have an adequate system of land records, the data have to 
be corrected for the changes which have taken place during recent 3’cars on account of the 
abolition of intermediary rights or the merger of new territories. The data arc also defective 
in that they do not distinguish between cultivated and uncultivated land and, in respect of land 
under cultivation, between irrigated and unirrigated land. Secondly, they do not indicate 
the effects of the tenancy legislation of the past few j'ears. Under this legislation large numbers 
of tenants have acquired either rights of occupancy' or of proteaed tenants and, at the veiy 
least, have obtained greater security of tenure. In considering the distribution of land as it 
exists at present for purposes of policy', it is important to know how much land is under the 
direct management of owners as distinguished from that held on lease by tenants. Before 
making other proposals on the subject, the first recommendation which we have to m,ikc is tlm 
during 1953 all States in India should cooperate in undertaking a census of land holding and 
cultivation. The lines on which this census should be held and tlic details of the information 
which should be secured should be worked out by an expert group and the operations should 
be so plaimed that they do not place excessive burden on revenue administrations in liic States. 
In this connection, it may be observed that areas in which village records and the revenue 
administration are not adequate will present special problems. Unless the prciiminaiy step 
that we have recommended is talcen, we believe that it will be difficult to give practical effect 
to a number of other steps which remain to be taken in the field of land reform. 

11. If allowance is made for factors such as quality of land, area under tenants and the 
elimination of zamindari and jagirdari rights, the general picture is one of numerous small 
holdings, a large proportion of them being uneconomic, a small number of middle peasants 
and a sprinkling of substantial owners. For reasons mentioned above, it is not possible at this 
stage to indicate the approximate numbers in each group. It is safe to suggest, however, that 
substantial owners who are directly engaged in managing their land without the intervention 
of tenants constitute a very small number. 

12. Ifit were the sole object ofpolity to reduce tiie holdings of the larger owners with a 
view to providing for the landless or for increasing the farms of those v ho nov hat e uncco.nomic 
fragments, the facts at present available suggest that these aims arc not likely to be adiicvcd 
in any substantial measure. The question whether some limit should not be placed on the 
amount of land that an individual may hold has, therefore, to beanstvered in terms of 
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general principles rather than in relation to the possible use that could be made of land in 
excess of any limit that may be set. We have considered carefully the implications of the 
various courses of action which are possible. It appears to us that, in relation to land (as also 
in other sectors of the economy) individual property in excess of any norm that may be 
proposed has to be justified in terms of public interest, and not merely on grounds of 
individual rights or claims. We are, therefore, in favour of the principle that there shoiild be 
an upper limit to the amotmt of land that an individual may hold. 

13. The idea of an upper limit for land has already been given effect to in two different 
ways, namely, (i) as a limit for future acquisition and (2) as a limit for resumption for personal 
cultivation. Uttar Pradesh has, for instance, prescribed 30 acres as the limit for future 
acquisition. Similarly, where land is held by tenants, a land-owner may be permitted to 
resume up to a prescribed, limit for personal cultivation. In Bombay this limit is set at 50 
acres, in the Punjab at 50 “standard” acres, in H5'derabad at five times an economic holding, 
and in Uttar Pradesh, where the tenancy problem and the cotuse of legislation differ from 
those of ryotwari areas, the limit for resumption is a holding of 8 acres. Although n number 
of States have not yet imposed limits for future acquisition and for resumption for personal 
cultivation, we consider that the determination of these limits is an essential step inland 
reform. Certain areas may, however, present special problems. It may happen, for instance, 
that in some States there may be a great deal of land requiring reclamation. • Reclamation 
programmes may necessitate long period leases of comparatively fair-sized blocks of land 
where schemes for State farming dr cooperative colonisation may be highly uneconomical 
or prohibitive in cost. Whether the expression ‘future acquisition’ should also .include 
within its meaning the ^right to inherit’ needs to be considered from the point of view of 
legislation for the imposition of estate duties which is now before Parliament. On this 
subject, therefore, at present we do not make any recommendation. 

14. The question how the limit for resumption for personal cultivation or for future 
acquisition should be determined needs to be considered. In theory, there are five possible 
criteria with reference to which the limit may be fixed. Thus, the limit may be a varying 
muldple of (i) land revenue, (ii) value of the gross produce of land, (zYi) value of net produce 
(or income) of land, (iv) sale value of land, and (i;) lease value of land. Each of these criteria 
may prove useful in particular circumstances, but their limitations should be appreciated. 
Apart from the fact that in several parts of the country no land revenue assessment 
exists, different districts have been assessed at different times and on the basis of 
varying assumptions as to prices, yields and crop maturities. Comparisons of land 
revenue rates are, therefore, more valid as. between different classes of land within a district 
than as between different districts assessed at different times and in varying circumstances. 
Statements about the value of gross produce of land are generally made on rough 
calculations and are sometimes misleading. The only satisfactory way of calculating the value 
of gross produce'would he(^to prepare fresh estimates on the basis of a standard series of prices 
for commodities^ which go into the produce estimates prepared for different areas during 
settlement operations. This would be a laborious procedure which could hardly be commen- 
ded and, frequently, the relevant basic information would not be available. The value of net 
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produce for an acre of land is calculated after making allowance for expenses of cultivation wlticli 
- may have to be borne by an owner of land as distinct from the tenant. In view of the rapid 
changes in tenancy conditions which have been and arc taking place, it is not p o-.Ml'ic 
to use this criterion. On account of tenanej' reforms and other factors, the nveraec .s.i!e 
value of different classes of land is also a less useful criterion now than it was in the past. 
over, a decade of high prices has somewhat distorted the picture. Similar considerations 
apply to the test of lease value which is further vitiated by the fact that little accurate 
statistical information Covering a sufficient number of instances is available and also because 
much of the land is leased on the basis of a share in the crop. 


15. In the last analysis any particular method of determining a limit implies an average level 
of income or, in real terms, an average quantit}' of agricultural produce which it is proposed 
should become some kind of maximum for an individual agricultural family. It is sometimes 
suggested that the fair course would be to determine the maximum holding of land in terms of 
an average annual income. This would give an accurate measure of the chance in the rural 
social structure which was sought to be brought about and would also ensure that widely diff- 
erent standards for reducing disparities in income were not adopted for the agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors in the economic life of the countiy. There is force in these considerations. 
It has to be recognised however, that calculations of the amount of land of given quality in any 
area which may be expected on an average to yield a specified income arc subject to so much 
guess-work that without much more statistical information than is at present available, tltcre 
are real difficulties in applying the criterion of average income. In actual land reform opera- 
tions, as the work of resettlement of displaced persons on evacuee agriaihura! lands shows, 
there must be considerable flexibility in approach and, considerations of thcorj- apart, it 
becomes necessary to adopt those criteria which will scree best against the background o!' tltc 
tenures and revenue arrangements peculiar to a State, Within a State, of course, for its difi- 
erent regions, the same criteria have to be followed. As one method of detennining a limit, 
which may often prove applicable in practical work and is here used by way of illustration, it 
may be useful to apply a rough and ready criterion such as, for instance, a multiple in terms of 
what may be regarded as a “family holding” in any given area. A family holding may be 
defined briefly as being equivalent, according to the local conditions and under tlic cxi'ting 
conditions of technique, either to a plough unit or to a work unit for a family of avcrne.c size 


working with such assistance as is customary' in agricultural operations. Anotk.cr po'-ribie 
method of indicating a limit may be to propose an average level of money ina-mc wiiich the 
permissible holding may be expected to yield. Tlic limit which may be appropriate has to be 
determined by each State in the light of its own circumstances hut, broadly spcal-.ing, follov. ing 
the recommendations of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee, aboui three times tb.c 
family holding would appear to be a fair limit for an individual holding. 


16. Whether the principle of imposing a limit on holdings should receive rctrospcaivc 
effea and be applied to existing holdings raises wider issues than the limiLs propo-sed for futu-c 
acquisition and for resumption for personal cultivation. The central question involved is 
whether, in the event of a limit being imposed, kinds in excess of the limit can be acquired 
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for consideration which Ms short of fair compensationj that is, , their market \^ue at the 
time of acquisition. Merits of the proposal apart, we are advised that such a course would 
not be consistent vdth the provisions of the Constitution. We would suggest that the 
problem needs to be considered in terms somewhat different &om those in.which. proposals 
are commonly made. 

17. The problem of land held by substantial owners falls into two distinct parts, namely, 
(f) land now under the cultivation of tenants-at-will, and (ji) land under the direct 
management of owners. Keeping in view the l imit for resumption of personal 
cultivation, we suggest that for areas in excess of this limit the general policy shotdd be to enable 
the tenants to become owners. To achieve this object, the following measures hav^e to be taken 
simultaneously. First, tenants have to be given security of tenure which could well extend to 
the conferment of occupancy rights. Secondly, it would be necessary to determine the prin- 
ciples on which (o) the price of land shotild be fixed and (b) payment should be made by the 
tenant. Depending again upon the local conditions, the most convenient course might be to 
fix the price of land as a multiple of its rental value, and payment might be made in instalments 
spread over a period. We suggest that there is advantage in the Government establishing direct 
contact with tenants upon whom these rights are conferred and collecting land revenue firom 
them rather than through owners, the price of land being recovered along with the land 
revenue. Payment of compensation to owners of land can be made in bonds much in the 
mann er already adopted or proposed for intermediary rights. 

18. Where land is managed directly by substantial owners and there are no tenants m occu- 
pation, public interest requires the acceptance of two broad principles : 

(i) There should be an absolute limit to the amount of land which any individual may 

hold. This limit should be fixed by each State, having regard to its own agrarian 
history and its present problems. The census of land holding and cultivation, 
which it is proposed to hold during 1953, will give the data relevant to this 
decision. 

(ii) The cultivation and management of land held by an individual owner should conform 

to standards of efficiency to be determined by law. 

It is suggested that each State should enact suitable land management legislation. Under 
this legislation standards of cultivation and management should be laid down. Specific 
obligations should be prescribed, for instance, in respect of sale of surplus produce to the Go- 
vernment, production and sale of improved seed, wages and conditions* of living and 
employment for agricultural workers, investment in ffirm improv^ements, etc. The legislation 
should also provide for suitable machinery for enforcing the various obligations. The 
legislation cxiuld be applied, in the fihst instance, to these holdings which exceed a limit 
to be prescribed, which rnay be ecjual to or larger than the limit for resumption for personal 
cqltivationj and future accjuisition, depending upon the conffitions in a State. 
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19. As a practical approach to the problem oflarge individual holdings, it ivould be best to 
divide substantial farms which are direaly managed by their owners into wo groups, namely, 
those which are so efficiently managed that their break-up would lead to a fall in production, 
and those which do not meet this test. For the latter category’, the land management legisla- 
tion should give to the appropriate authority the right to take over for the purpose of manage- 
ment the entire farm or such portion of it as might be in excess of the limit for resumption of 
personal cultivation and, secondly, the right to arrange for cultivation of lands so taken over. 
For the cultivation of such lands, preference could be given to co-operative groups and to work- 
ers on the lands which pass into the control of the land management authority. The prpposak 
made above would provide for a large measure of redistribution of land belonging to substantial 
owners. In the le^lation a date might be indicated with effect from which the law would be 
enforced in respect of farms in excess of the prescribed limit. Generally speaking, in order to 
set up the machinery for land management and to undertake the necessary survey before the 
law can be enforced effectively, a period of about W’o to three years might be necessary. 


Small and Middle Owners 

20. The expressions ‘small’ and ‘middle’ owners cannot be defined precisely but, for most 
purposes, it might be sufficient to consider owners of land not exceeding a family holding 
as small owners and those holding land in excess of one family holding but less than the limit 
for resumption of personal ctiltivation (which may be three times the family holding) as middle 
owners. In the case of small and middle owners, the social considerations which apply arc of 
a different order from those relevant to the circumstances of the larger owners. The general 
aim of policy should be to encourage and assist these owners to develop their production and to 
persuade them to organise their activities, as far as a possible, on co-operative lines. Small 
owners include many who have uneconomic holdings which arc also seriously fragmented. 
The experience of consolidation of holdings in Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay has 
esmblished the value of this measure for small holders. We suggest that since the idea of con- 
solidation of holdings is well understood by the peasants and they are prepared to meet a large 
part of the cost, in aU States programmes for the consolidation of holdings should be expanded 
and pursued with vigour. The second important measure which has been taken in some States 
for the benefit of small holders relates to the fixation of a minimum holding below which sub- 
division is not permitted. There has been no investigation yet into the practical working of 
measures for the prevention of sub-division below a imnimum such as have been taken in 
Bombay and Uttar Pradesh. It is, therefore, difficult to say to what extent they have proved 
immediately beneficial. They are, however, sound in conception and, while they need to be 
observed more closely in practice, we think that they could be extended. 

21. The suggestion is sometimes made that in the event of redistribution of land bclong- 
mg to substantial owners, those who have uneconomic holdings should receive additional land 
in order that their holdings may become economic. The effea of the proposals that wc have 
made earlier in respect of lands of substantial owners wiU be to confer rights which will develop 
into ownership mainly on those tenants and workers who are already engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of lands in excess of the limit for resumption for purposes of cultivation. In the ordinary 
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course, therefore, there may not be much land available for the purpose of enlarging the holdings 
of uneconomic owners. The problem of uneconomic holdings has certain wider aspects to 
wiiich tve shall refer later. The solution lies more in the direction of evolving a suitable system ' 
of co-operative management of the land of a village and the organisation of co-operative 
farming groups rather than in attempting too many little adjustments in the holdings of 
individual owners or cultivators of small plots. 

22. Lands belonging to small and middle owners may be divided into two categories, 
namefy, those under direct cultivation, and those leased to tenants-at-will. The problems which 
the former present are those of finance, technical assistance and organisation . o| co-opera- 
tive activit}'. As regards the latter, two considerations are .important. In the first place, any 
measures which are taken to protect the tenants of small and middle owners should be simple 
to administer and, as far as possible, the problems which they raise should be solved at the 
village level bt- the people themselves. Secondly, care should be taken to ensure that measures 
for the protection of small and middle owners do not operate seriously to reduce the movement 
of the people from rural areas into other occupations, whether in towns or in villages. The 
pressure on land is already heaw and is growing. Voluntary movement of villagers into other 
vocations has considerable advantage for the dev^elopment of rural economic life, especially in 
conditions in which those who go out of the village for work retain their village roots and are 
encouraged to maintain an actit^e sense of obligation towards the village community of which 
they continue to be members. There is little to be gained by treating the leasing of land by 
small and middle owners as examples of absenteeism to be dealt with along the same fines as 
lands belongiag to substantial owner's which are cultivated by tenants-at-will. At the same 
time, steps have to be taken to afford adequate protection to the tenants of small and middle 
ovmeis. 


Tenakts-at-Wiix 

23. The central question to be considered in respect of tenants-at-will who are engaged 
in the cultivation of lands belonging to small and middle owners relates to the terms bn which 
the latter may resume land for personal cultiv^ation. A distinction may be made between those 
small and middle ovmers wLo cultivate themselves and those who do not. Land could only 
be resumed for cultivation by an owner himself or by the members of his family. We suggest 
that resumption should be permitted on this ground for the number of family holdings not 
exceeding three which can be cultivated by the adult workers belonging to an owner’s family 
with the assistance of agricultural labour to the extent customary among those who cultivate 
their own lands. A period may be prescribed — ^five years for instance — during which an owner 
may resume for personal cultivation. If he feils to do so during this period, the tenant 
should have the right to buy the land he cultivates on terms similar to those suggested earlier 
for tne tenants of the larger landholders. 

24. The riguts of tenants who cultivate the lands of small and middle owners need to be 
defined. The two principal questions to be considered relate to the period of tenanc}’’ and the 
rent which the tenant may have to pay. We suggest that the tenancy shoifid ordinarily be for 
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five to ten yeara and should be renewable, resumption being permitted, as suggested earlier, 
e owner himself wishes to cultivate. As regards the determination of rent, in recent 
years m various States, rents have been steadily reduced. In Bombay the rent of agricultural 
^nd was reduced to one-third of the produce (or its value) for unirrigated lands and to onc- 
fomth of the produce for irrigated lands. In the Punjab, rent has been reduced from onc-ltalf 
to one-third of the produce for lands cultivated by owners whose holdings c-xcccd the limit 
prescribed for resumption of personal cultivation. The determination of rent has to be 
regarded essentially as a question for consideration in the light of local conditions. The essential 
prindple would appear to be that the rent of land should be so fixed that, basing regard to his 
expenses of cultivation and other risks, a fair wage remains for the cultivator. While it is 
difficult to suggest a generally applicable maximum rate of rent, over tlie greater part of the 
country, a rate of rent exceeding one-fourth or one-fifth of the produce could well be regarded 
as requiring special justification. 


Landless^ Workers 

25. Schemes of land distribution are likel}' to conkcjjomcwhat restricted benefits on 
agricultural workers other than tenantq. This is because in any scheme of distribution or 
resttlement the first claim will be that of tenants already working on lands which may be taken 
over from the larger owners. In view of this difficulty, the contribution which the movement 
for making gifts of land, which has been initiated by Acharya Vinoba Bhavc, has special 
value, for, it gives to the landless worker an opportunity not otherwise easily atmlablc to him. 

26, It would be difficult to maintain a system in which, because of accidents of birth or 
circumstance, certain individuals are denied the opportunity of rising in ilic social scale by 
becoming cultivators and owners of land. It is, therefore, necessary to consider tlie problem 
in terms of institutional changes which would create conditions of equality for all sections of tltc 
rural population. The essence of these changes lies in working out a co-operative si’stem or 
management in which the land and other resources of a village can be managed and developed 
so as to increase and diversify production and to provide employment to all those who arc able 
and willing to work. The growth of industrialisation and of tertiary services is cssendal if any 
scheme ofagricultural reorganisation is to succeed. Given this condition, whether the rural 
economy will expand and its techniques develop rapidly enough will depend largely upon the 
manner in which it is reorganised. 


Co-operative Farming 

27. SmaU and uneconomic holdings are at the root of many of the difficuldes in the way of 
agriculmral development. With the growing pressure on land, their number is increasing. 
Where agriculture does not require much investment, natural condidons are favourable and die 
cultivators are skillful and industrious, it is possible that the average yield on smaU farms may 
be higher than the average for many of the larger farms. The problem in India is to secure a 
large increase in production over the entire area now under culdvadon. This calls for the 
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application on a wide scale of scientific knowledge and increased capital investment in variotis 
forms. These conditions are easier to secure where land is worked and managed in fairly large 
units than in the form of petty and fragmented holdings. In a farm of substantial size it is possi- 
ble to eliminate several wasteful operations and to ensure better planning of the use of land, 
including selection of crops, rotation, soil consert^ation, development of irrigation and introduc- 
tion of improved - techniques. Economies which cannot be availed- of by small farms are 
available to large ones. 3y its ver3' nature a larger, unit of operation and management can secure 
more credi; and finance and can apply these to greater advantage, can diversify its economy 
and can make a relative!}- greater contribution to the solution of the country’s food problem. 

28. For these reasons it is important that small and middle farmers, in particular, should be 
encouraged and assisted to group themselves voluntarily into co-operative far min g societies. 
These societies may be formed on conditions such as the following ; — 

t 

(i) The area under a co-operative farming society should not be less than a prescribed 

minimum. This could be-fixed according to circumstances, as, say, four to six 
times the family holding in an area. It is perhaps not, necessary to pres- 
cribe a maximum for a co-operative fanning society ; 

(ii) Preference should be given to co-operative farming societies in the matter of supplies, 

finance, technical assistance and marketing ; 

(iVi) In undertaking consolidation proceedings, preference might be given to, villages 
in which co-operative farming societies are formed ; 

(iv) Preference should be given to co-operative farming societies in leasing agricultural 

waste lands belonging to the Government or taken over from private owners 
with a riew to development. Suitable assistance in bringing such lands under 
cultivation should also be given ; 

(v) It could be provided that so long as a co-operative fa nnin g society continues, no 

adverse tenanc}'’ rights would accrue against those of its members who might 
not engage in personal cultivation. The object of this concession is not to affect 
in any way the rights of existing tenants (as they should enter the co-operative 
farming society as members) but to encourage individual small and middle 
owners to join together to form co-operatives. 

A widespread extension of the practice of co-operation in non-farm as well as farm 
operations will be a major determining factor in achieving the rapid re-organisation of the 
village economy. 

Co-operative Village Management- 

. 29. While the extension of co-operative -fa rmin g and cooperative activities generally will 
do much to dev'elop the social and economic life of the tillage and, in particular, will benefit 
small and middle landholders, the scope of rural organisation has to be conceived in wider terms. 
We have referred already to the fact that without a basic reconstruction of the village economy 
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It IS not possible to create conditions of equality of opportunity for the landless agricultural 
workers. Even after the problems relating .to lands belonging to substantial owners Iiavc been 
dealt with, there remains considerable disparity of interest between the small and middle owner, 
the tenant and the landless worker. Concessions to one section at the expense of another may 
certainly benefit a few, but intrinsically the measures which may be taken may not promote 
sufficiently the rapid increase of agricultural production or the diversification of runil economic 
life or the growth of greater local employment. The possibility of achieving greater social justice 
through regulation of contractual terms beuveen different constituent elements in the \ illai;e 
is soon exhausted. Apart from sharpening the conflict of interests within the ruial crirmu- 
nity, proposals for further regulation become in effea proposals for sharing poverty. While 
the objective of family holdings with increasing emphasis on co-operative methods of organ- 
isation may represent the most praaical method of translating into practic-al action the 
principal of ‘land for the tiller’, the effective fulfilment of this very principle requires that there 
should be a more comprehensive goal towards w'hich the rural economy should be devcloi'cd. 

30. For several reasons it has become imperative that at the village level there should be an 
organisation deriving its authority from the village community and charged with the main 
responsibility for undertaking programmes of village development. In an earlier chapter we 
have suggested how these functions may be taken over by the village panchayat and how tlte 
panchayat may be strengthened for the purpose. In relation to land policy the role of 'the 
village panchayat becomes an extremely important one, because there arc certain problems 
which none but the panchayat can deal with. These may be briefly mentioned : 

(1) Tenancy legislation frequently proves infructuous because of the lack of adminis- 

trative arrangements for enforcing it. It is known, for instance, that entries in 
revenue records relating to personal cultivation are not always corren where the 
owners in question have a fear of losing their lands to tenants in the event of 
future tenancy legislation ; 

(2) While it is necessary to safeguard the interests of small and middle owners and permit 

them to resume land for personal cultivation, some way must be found for 
ensuring that the tenant who is thereby displaced has land to cultivate. It would 
make for cumbrous arrangements if a small owner’s right to resume land for 
personal cultivation were made subject on each occasion to the proviso tliat a 
certain amount of land must be left for cultivation with the person who happen.s 
to be his tenant. Proposals of this character, have a limited value ut the fact 
has to be reckoned with that they arc vciy difficult to work and may cm'c much 
continuing friction and frustration in the daily life of the village community; 

(3) It is necessar}^ that tenants, even when they arc displaced by small owners, should 

be able to obtain at least a minimum holding for cultivation. W’hat the minimum 
should be can be determined with reference to local conditions, but the limit 
below which under the law, sub-division of holdings is not permitted, may be 
found to be a useful indication. If, for sheer lack of land, it is not possible to 
provide a minimum holding, then the obligation to provide work in some otb.cr 

form ensues ; 
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(4) When lands belonging to substantial owners who do not meet the standards of 

efficiency prescribed by the land management legislation have to be settled with 
new tenants, the selection has to be made by some organisation at the village 
level ; 

(5) The cultivation of village waste lands is the responsibility of the village panchayat- 

and for this purpose arrangements for cultivating these lands have to be made. 

31. For the performance of the functions described above, the only answer appears to be 
that the village pancha3at should become the agency for land management and land reform 
in the village. In other words in the case of aU owners any leasing of land should be done, not 
directl)', but through the village panchayat. Experience of the practical working of restrictions 
on subletting suggests that these restrictions do not work out well in practice and the need for 
permitting some subletting ^is not adequately met through the listing of a few exceptions in 
favour, for instance, of those who are, for an>' valid reasons, unable to look after their lands. 
In addition to being the agencj"- through w'hich leases of prirate lands belonging to small and 
middle owners take place, the village panchayat has also to be the body principally concerned 
with the management of lands belonging to substantial owners which ^e made available for 
cultivation and for village waste lands. If the village pancha5’at has all these functions, then 
it may be possible for it to provide, at any rate, holdings of minimum size for landless cultiva- 
tdrs. Its capacity to do so may firequentlj" be limited by the amount of land available in relation 
to the number of workers who have to be provided. This ver^' factor suggests the need for 
planning development over groups of villages such as are comprised in community projects, 
and for vesting in the village panchayat functions which go beyond the management of those 
lands in the village which are not cultivated by their owners. In other words, the conception 
of co-operative management has to be extended to include the entire land of the village as well 
as activities for creating non-agricultural emplo3'ment and providing' social services. 

32. The S3'Stem of co-operative reorganisation which will be found most feasible in practice 
has to be evolved by village communities out of the practice of co-operation in various direc- 
tions and according to their own needs and problems. From the side of the Government what 
is needed is that village co mmuni ties should receive sufficient guidance and assistance and, 
secondly, that the law should give them the means for bringing about the necessary changes 
in the management of land. There are at present in progress throughout the countr3' a number 
of experiments in co-operative fa rmin g and in the organisation of various activities on co-opera- 
tive lines. If systematic stud3" of this experience were made, useful suggestions which could 
assist the progress of co-operative effort throughout the country would emerge. There is 
need also for an expanding programme of t rainin g and experiments in' cooperative farming 
and co-operative organisation. For this purpose, in the Five Year Plan Rs. 50 lakhs have 
been provided by the Central Government. 

33. The second aspect has to be dealt with mainly through the-land management legisla- 
tion. It is suggested that such legislation might include a provision conferring upon the village 
pancha3'at rights of management of village lands "which are either 13'ing uncultivated or are not 
directl3' cultivated by their owners. Secondl3'^, it could be provided that if, for instance, a 
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majonty of the owners and occupancj' tenants in a village wished to enter upon co-operative 
maiiagement of the land of the village, their decision should be binding on the village as a 
whole. To ensure confidence among all concerned, it could also be prescribed that those 
who express themselves in favour of co-operative management should as a body hold perma- 
nent rights in at least one-half of the land of the village, no individual holding being reckoned 
for this purpose in excess of the limit prescribed for resumption of personal cultivation. 

34- The primary object of co-operative village management is to ensure that the land 
and other resources of a village can be organised and developed from the stand-point of the 
village community as a whole. The rights of ownership are determined by the land reforms 
legislation of a State. Even after a system of co-operative management is established, the rate 
of rent or ownership dividend to fie allowed to an owner in respect of his land will be determined 
on the basis of the tenancy laws of a State. What the land management legislation enables a 
village community to do is to manage the entire area of a village, botli cultivated and unculti- 
vated, as if it were a single farm. According to circumstances, the actual cultivation could be 
arranged, as might be found feasible, in family holdings, through small groups working blocks 
of land in the village on co-operative lines or through a combination of arrangements adapted 
to the operations to be carried out. As techniques develop and the manpower requirements of 
occupations other than farming increase, still larger blocks of land could be worked 
co-operatively. According to their needs and experience, village communities will discover 
the arrangements which serve them best. There has to be a great deal of trial and experiment 
before patterns of organisation which will best promote the interests of the rural population 
can be evolved. Nevertheless, it is important to work towards a concept of co-operative 
village management, so that the village may become a vital, progressive and largely self- 
governing base of the structure of national planning and the existing social and economic 
disparities resulting from property, caste and status may be obliterated. 

Central Organisation for Land Reforais 

35 . In the years following the achievement of freedom, it was natural that State Govern- 
ments sliould endeavour to translate their programmes of land reform into action with the 
utmost speed. Some States carried out exhaustive enquiries before undertaking legislation. 
These enquiries were quite adequate for the first steps in land reform which related to the 
abolition of intermediary rights. Detailed information concerning the holding and cultivation 
of land, to which reference has been made earlier can be colleaed from village records. As a 
rule, however, such information is not available in the form and detail now required for a State 
as a whole or for individual districts. The stage has now been reached when new measures of 
land reform should be based on objective assessment of the working of measures already intro- 
duced. Since land reform affects every aspect of rural life, the evaluation of land reform 
programmes requires trained investigators. Within each State, therefore, there is need for 
some machinery' for investigating and reporting upon the progress of measures of land reform. 
In the Central Government also there is need for an organisation which could pool knowledge 
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and experience gained in jhe States and could suggest lines for further investigation. When 
millions of persons are affected by measures proposed by the Central Government or by the 
States or by political parties, it becomes a matter of the greatest importance that proposals 
should be tested with reference to data which have been correctly ascertained and embody 
experience which has been carefullj’’ evaluated. Equally, it is important to maintain a 
continuous record of information concerning progress in the implementation of land reform 
programmes adopted by the States. To assist in the process, we recommend the establishment 
in the Central Government of a land reforms organisation. The details of the organisation 
which will be needed in connection with the implementation of a national programme of 
such vital importance as land reform and co-operative reorgnization of the rural economy will 
need to be worked out carefully. We believe that such an organisation will prove to be of 
considerable value both to the Central Government and the States and wiU help the progress 
of land reforms. 



ANTS’EXURB 


Size of Holdings 
{Proprietory and occupancy holdings) 


(Figures in thousands) 


Size group 

Number of Percentage 
holdings of holdings 

Area 

(acres) 

Percentage 
of area 

Remarks 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I. Uttar Pradesh 






0—5 

5—10 

10 — 16 
i6 — ^25 

Over 25 acres . 

9 > 9 Tt 

1,563 

440 

190 

1 14 

8i-2 

12-7 

3-6 

1-6 

0-9 

16,024 

10,824 

5,464 

3,694 

5,310 

38-8 
26- 1 

13-2 

9-0 

12-9 

The entire occupied area 
prior to merger which was 
90% of the present 
occupied area, was in- 
cluded in the inquirj-. 

Total 

12,278 

ico-o 

41,316 

loo-o 


2, Bombay 






0—5 

5—15 

15—25 

25 — 100 

100 — $00 

500 over 

1,313 

101 

274 

201 

14 

I* 

52-31 

28-18 

10-90 

8-02 

0-57 

0-02 

3,672 

6,548 

5,163 

8,114 

2,314 

428 

14-00 

24-95 

19-68 

30-92 

8-82 

1-63* 

Figures relate to the entire 
ryotmari area prior to 
merger. 

*Thc aaual number is 563 

Total 

2,510 

100-00 

26,239 

100-00 


3. Madhya Pradesh 





0—5 

5—10 

ro — ^20 

20-:5 o 

50 — 100 

100 — 500 

500 over 

1,296 

493 

375 

269 

63 

26 

0*93 

51-5 

19-5 

14-8 

10-7 

2.5 

0-9 

0-04 

2,856 

3,528 

5,656 

8453 

4,110 

3,680 

1,067 

lO-O 

12-0 

18-6 

28-9 

14-0 

12-9 

3-6 

Figures relate to 77 per cent 
of the total occupied area 
of the State. -The re- 
maining 23 per cent area 
not covered by the in- 
quirt- forms part of the 
merged territories. 

Total . 

2,522-93 

100-0 

29,350 

100-0 
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ANNEXURE— 

Size of Holdings — comd. 

2 3 4 5 


4. Orissa 


0 — 5 

K.A. 

5—10 

N.A. 

10 — ^20 

N.A. 

20 — 50 

N.A- 

50 — ^100 

N.A. 

Over too acres 

N.A. 

Total . 


Bihar 


0-5 

N.A 

5—10 

N.A. 

10 — 15 

N.A. 

15—30 

N.A. 

30—50 

N.A. 

50 acres and above 

N.A, 

Total 


Assam 


o -~-5 • 

N.A. 

5—10 

N.A. 

Over 10 acres 

N.A. 

Total . 


Madras 


Holdings assessed 


on : 

I. Rs. 10 and less 


2. Over Rs. 10 

822 

but not exceeding 
Rs. 30. 


3. Over Rs. 30 

264 

but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 50. 


4.. Over Rs. 50 

137 

but not ex- 

ceeding Rs. ICO 
(23—45 acres). 


5. Over Rs. 100 

46 

but nor ex- 
ceeding Rs. 250 
(45 — 1 14 acres). 



6. Over Rs. 250 

14 

(over 1 14 acres) 


74-2 

N.A. 

30*1 

15-3 

N.A. 

22-0 

7-1 

N.A. 

20-8 

3-0 

N..A. 

I 7 -I 

0-3 

N.A. 

4-1 

O'l 

N.A. 

5*9 

loo-q 


100-0 

83-3 

NA. 

N.A. 

3*4 

N.A. 

N.A. 

7-8 

K.A. 

K.A. 

2-5 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2-0 

N.A. 

N.A. 

I'O 

N.A. 

N .1 

lOO'O 

66-1 

N.A. 

26*0 

22-5 

N.A. 

32*9 

II-4 

N.A. 

41*1 

lOO'O 


100.0 

82-2 

11,356 

41-2 

II -4 

7^504 

27-2 

3-7 

2,826 

10.2 

1-9 

2.-337 

8-5 

0*6 

1,692 

6'0 


« 


0-2 

1,876 

6-9 


The data are based on a 
sample survey conducted 
in different parts of the 
State covering an area of 
60.230 acres. 


The data are based on a 
sample survey which was 
not considered adequate. 
The figures ar^ therefore, 
to be taken as indicatiTC 
of the general situation. 


The sample sur\:ey relates to 
26,000 acres comprised in 
5,295 holdings. 


The data relate to the ryot- 
icari area which represents 
pattas 82 percent of the 
total' area and represents 
estimates. 

The holdings include joint 
pattas. The area com- 
prised in individual hold- 
ings in the larger size 
groups may, therefore, be 
considerably smaller. 


Total . 


7,189 loo-o 27,591 . 


lOO'O 


;0I 


8. Mysore 

0—5 
5-10 
10 — 50 
50 — 100 
100 — 50° 
Over 500 

Total 


LAND POLICY 
AJ^KEXURE— coHtJ. 
Size of Holdings— contc^. 

T ^ 


820 

265 

144 

II 

2 

o-i 

1,242 


66-2 

21-2 

ii'4 

0-9 

0*2 

o-i 

lOO'O 


2,061 

2,002 

2,898 

856 

379 

67 


25-3 

24*0 

35-0 

10-3 

4-6 

0*8 


The entire area of the Slate 
w-zs included in the in- 

quio'- 


8,263 100 -o 


9. Travancore- 

CocJiin 
o — 5 

5-10 . 

10 — 15 
15—25 
25—50 
50 — 100 
Over 100 

Total 

10. Pepsis 

0—5 
5-10 
10 — 20 
20 — 50 
50—100 
100 — 500 
Over 500 

Total 




1,541 

56 

21 

It 

4 

2 

I 

1,636 


239 

93 

107 

771 


17 


527 


94 '! 

3-4 

1-3 

0-7 

0-3 

O-I 

O-I 

lOO-O 


45'4 

17-6 

20-3 

13-4 

3-3 


100' o 


1,322 

368 

253 

207 

158 

118 

493 

2,914 


518 

680 

1,572 

2,072 

543 

227 

6.347 


44 

13 

9 

7 

5 

4 

18 

100 


8-2 

10-7 

24-8 

32-6 

8-6 

3-5 


lOO'O 


The entire area of the State 
included in the inquir). 


II. 


Delhi 

0 — 10 


Kot available 
N.A. 

10 

N.A. 

10 — ^20 

30 

N.A. 

45 

N.A. 

20 — 5 ° 
go — 100 

I 

0-2 

O’l 

N-A. 

N.A. 

17 

13 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Over 100 • 



85 

— 
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ANNEXURE — contd. 
Size of Holdings — concld. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

12. Himachal 

Pradesh 

0 — 5 

69 

95*0 

83 

71 

The data relate to Chamba 

5 — 10 

'2 

3-0 

13. 

II 

district only. 

ic— 15 

I 

2-0 

12 

10 


Over 15 

I 

0*1 

I 

8 


Total . 

73 

100-0 

119 

100 


13. Coor^ 

0—5 

42 

76-0 

128 

30*0 

The entire area of the State 

5—10 

7 

12-0 

54 

13-0 

is included. 

IC — 15 

3 

5-0 

31 

7-0 


15—25 

2 

3*0 

34 

8*0 


25—50 

I 

2-0 

31 

7*0 


50 ICO 

0-5 

1*0 

35 

8-0 


ICO — 500' 

0*4 

1*0 

95 

23-0 


Over 500 

0'02 

-• 

15 

4*0 


Total . 

55-9 

lOO-O 

423 

lOO-O 


14. JFest Bengal 


Percentage of cultivators according to size of holding. 


According to Floud Commission’s 

According to the 1951 

0 — 2 acres . 

2 — ^4 acres . 
Over 4 acres 


report (%) 

41*9 

20-6 

37-5 



census (%) 

34-4 

27-6 

38-0 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE AGRICULTURAL WORKER 
Magnitude of the Problem 

The expression agricultural workers’ denotes those rural workers who arc cniplovcd 
on wages in agricultural occupations. In the census' of 1951, out of a total rural population 
of 295 million, 249 million are shown as being engaged in agriculture. Of these, iS per cent 
were returned as cultivating labourers and their dependents. The census classified the 
agricultural population into four classes, namety, (i) cultivators of land, wholly or mainly 
owned; (2) cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned; (3) cultivating labourers; and 
(4) non-cultivating owners of land. Cultivating labourers were broadly defined as employees 
of cultivators. Since, for varying periods, small owners, tenants and artisans find themselves 
working as cultivating labourers, the line between agricultural workers and the other agri- 
cultural groups is subject to marginal shifts and agricultural workers may be broadly described 
as a residuary group in the rural community. 

2. In the past, not enough attention has been given to the problems of agricultural 
workers and information concerning the conditions under which they live and work has been 
extremely meagre. Since 1949 the Central Government have been engaged in cariying out 
a comprehensive enquiry for the collection of data on employment, earnings, standard of 
living and indebtedness of agricultural workers. The object of tltis enquiry was to enable 
the Central and State Governments to initiate protective and ameliorative measures, including 
the fixation of minimum wages. For the purpose of this enquiry, an agricultural labour 
family was defined as one in which either the head of the family or 50 per cent or more of 
the earners reported agricultural labour as their main occupation. The field operations under 
the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, which embraced 813 villages selected on tire basis of random 
sampling and 104,000 families all over the country, have now been concluded and the data 
are under study. The enquiry has helped already to draw attention to the significance of the 
agricultural worker in the country’s future development and its results arc likely to be of 
material assistance in drawing up programmes for agricultural workers. 

3. Until the data obtained in the agricultural labour enquiry become a\'ailablc, any 
assessment of the magnitude of the problem of agricultural workers for the country as a whole 
has to be based on the returns of the census of 1951. The census shows wide variations in j 
different parts of the country in the proportion of the agricultural population who constitute 
agricultural workers. Am ong the States in which agricultural workers constitute substantial 
sections of the agricultural population are Travancore-Coclun (37%)> Bhopal (31%), Madras 
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(28%), Madhya Pradesh (27%), Bihar and Hyderabad (25%) and West Bengal (21°/^). 
Bombay, Orissa, Punjab, Madhya Bharat and Pepsu have an agricultural labour population 
varying between 12 to 15 per cent. Among the larger States, Uttar Pradesh has the lowest 
percentage (8%). 

4, Agricultural workers may be classified broadly into two groups, namely, ‘casual’ 
workers and ‘attached’ workers. Casual workers are by far the larger group, representing 
in the recent enquiry imdertaken by the Government of India, as many as 89 per cent of the 
total number. In this enquiry', ‘attached’ workers v/ere defined as those who had continuous 
employment for one month or more at a time. The proportion of ‘attached’ workers is higher 
in some States, being about 24 per cent in the Punjab, 22 per cent in Bihar and 20 per cent in 
U.P. as compared, for instance, to about 6 per cent in West Bengal. Recent enquiries suggest 
that the period of unemployment for agricultural workers ranges from three to six months, 
interspersed in different seasons during the year. Plantation workers, who number about 
1‘2 million, constitute a distinct class of agricultural workers who are perhaps closer to indus- 
try than to agriculture. 

5. Another class of agricultural labourers consists of those who leave their villages in 
groups for fairly long terms in search of employment. A large number of them can be seen 
in the more important cities without practically any shelter. As the influx of such workers 
is likely to continue, a first step should be to provide clean camp sites equipped with water 
supplies and sanitarj' arrangements. This would also reduce the risk of epidemics in the 
cities. A sample survey of such persons might give valuable information about their 
condition. 


Approach to the Problem 

6. The existence of large numbers of agricultural workers who lack sustained employ- 
ment and frequently suffer from social handicaps is to be regarded as a source of ssdom weak- 
ness and even of instability in the present agrarian system. With the decline in rural industry, 
many artisans have become part-time labourers. The increase in fragmentation and sub- 
division of holdmgs has driven many peasant farmers to seek casual labour. Reduction in 
the larger farms which has been in progress in consequence of tenancy legislation leads to a 
diminution in the amount of higher employment which may be av^able. Few agricultural 
workers are dependent on agricultural labour alonej commonly they also combine other casual 
work with agricultural labour. Generally, agricultural workers have short periods of 
intensive employment, for instance, at har\'est time or in sowing season or when cotton is 
picked. As compared to the farmer, the agricultural workers’ problem, is perhaps in a 
larger measure one of unemployment rather than of under-employment, but the degree of 
unemployment depends almost entirely on the character of local agriculture and on the 
distance from urban centres. 
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• r ^ viewed as a comprehensive programme to remove ihe 

so an economic causes which account for the present condition of the agricultural workers. 

a section of the village commimityj the economic condition of the agricultural workers 
depen^ upon the state of prosperity in the agricultural economy. The programmes under 
the Five Year Plan aim at increasing agricultural production substantially. Extension of 
irrigation, intensive cultivation and improvement in agricultural practises will increase rural 
employment and thus aflford greater opportunity to agricultural workers. Throuch measures 
related to land reform many tenants, who are also in some part agricultural labourers, will 
obtain security and greater protection and will be on the way to becoming owners. Some 
land, especially that which is not now under the cultivation of tenants, will also be available 
for agricultural wbrkers. It will be recalled that in maldng proposals for the reorganisation 
of the rural economy on co-operative lines, one of the major objects in view is to carry out 
changes which will rapidly place the agricultural worker in a position of equality in status 
and opportunity with other sections of the village community. As the cco;io;ny as a whole 
develops, an increasing number of workers will be drawn away from tlie village, so that both 
those who move out of the village and those who remain in the village arc likely to obtain 
more adequate employment. In addition to the industrial programmes in the Plan and 
those relating to transport and other fields of economic Ufe, the Plan contains important pro- 
grammes for village industries and the promotion of khadi. These will be of direct benefit to 
agricultural workers. 

8. Agricultural labour populations are concentrated most in areas where population 
presses heavily on the land and the development in sectors of the economy otlicr than the 
agricultural has been retarded. By selecting such areas for special programmes such as 
community development projects, it should be possible to make a distinct contribuuon to 
the problem of rehabilitating agricultural workers, for increase in the tempo of development 
is the effective answer to the problem of unemployment and undcr-employment. 

9. While a number of different programmes in the Five Year Plan will promom the 
interests of agricultural workers, special mention may be made of two which bear dircaly on 
their welfare. In the plans of State Governments about Rs. 23 crores arc provided for die 
amelioration of backward classes. About two-thirds of tiiis amount should be available for 
backward classes other than scheduled tribes, of whom a large proportion arc to be counted 
among the agricultural workers. The Central Government’s plan has also provided a sum 
of Rs. 4 crores for the welfare of scheduled castes and other back.ward classes, in addition 
to programmes for scheduled tribes and scheduled areas. Purthermorc, m the Central 
Government’s plan a sum of Rs. 2 crores has been set aside for resettlement schemes for land- 
less agricultural workers. 


M1NIMU.M Wages 

10 Under the Minimum Wages Act, State Governments arc required to fi.x minimum 
rates of wages for agricultural labour by the end of 1953- The legislation permits them to 
fix minimum wages for such portions of the territories or for such classes of employment 
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as they might consider feasible. In most States steps to implement the legislation have 
already been initiated. In nine States, including Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, minimum wages 
have been fixed. In Uttar Pradesh minimum wages have already been fixed for farms over 
50 acres in twelve districts. In a number of States draft proposals are at present under final 
scrutiny. Enquiries to ascertain low wage pockets are in progress as in Madras. The enforce- 
ment of minimum wages for agricultural workers in low wage pockets, for the larger farms and 
in areas selected for intensive development should be regarded as an important aspect of the 
programme for improving the conditions of agricultural workers and should receive, high 
priority.. We suggest that progress in the implementation of the minimum wage legislation 
should be reviewed from time to time at inter-State Conferences, so that experience gained in 
meeting common problems may be pooled and the implementation of the legislation expedited. 


House Sites 

II. Agricultural workers, not being owners of land in a village, are seldom the owners 
of the sites on which their houses are constructed. This makes them dependent on the 
consent either of individual owners of land or of village proprietory bodies. Landless workers 
holding temporar}’’ rights over house-sites in a village should be granted rights of occupancy 
in them. Where the house-sites are the common property of a village, the village panchayat 
should be placed under obligation to grant the sites free of charge to agricultural workers 
who may be in occupation of them. Even where the sites belong to individuals, hy persuasion 
if possible and by legislation if necessary, the sites should be transferred in occupancy right 
to the landless workers who may be in possession of them. Such provision for compensation 
as may be tmavoidable should be made and the obligation imposed upon village panchayats 
to provide the sites free of charge to the landless workers either by obtaining these by way 
of gift from the owners in question or by settling directly with the owners. In some areas 
the existing village site is so congested that a new village site has to be provided' for further 
extension. The landless, and particularly the Haiijans, should be fuUy represented in the 
allotment of sites in such extensions and, wherever possible, an effort should be made to pro- 
vide small allotments for kitchen gardens. In the State programmes for amelioration of 
backward classes, the provision of house sites and of small backyards should receive special 
emphasis. 

I 12. Full support should be given to the movement initiated by Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
^ for securing land gifts for the landless by providing means of cultivation and other assist 
\ tance to landless labourers selected for the allotment of the gifted land. The movement has 
; considerable moral value and, if pressed foiw'ard, holds promise of relief in meeting some of 
j the urgent problems of landless workers. The State Governments could make it a permanent 
! feature of the work of rural development which might continue beyond the pioneering phasCi 



the agricultural worker ;c 

Labour Co-opERATmis 

assistance of the co-operativ’c staff, the irrigation, buildings and roads, forest 
and agricultural departments and other government agencies in the States should tr>' and 
organise co operatives of village labourers. Under the technical guidance of their ofhdals, 
these co operatives should be encouraged and enabled to take up contracLs for specific pieces 
of construction work. The success of forest labourers’ societies in Bombay and ofeenain 
other similar efforts elsewhere suggests that, given suitable encouragement and assistance, 
the formation of labour co-operatives can make an important contribution to the relief of rural 
unemployment and, in addition, make it possible for the government to- assist more adequately 
with social welfare schemes and other ameliorative measures. 

Resettlement Schemes for Landless Workers 

14. Blocks of newly reclaimed land as well as culturable uuste land should be set apart, 
wherever possible, for the settlement on co-operative lines of groups of landless agricultural 
workers and of holders of small, uneconomic plots of land. Even though the amount of land 
which could be thus made available would be limited and the proportion of agricultural 
workers who could be benefited might be small, the avistcnce of such a scliemc in each State 
could become a source of hope and encouragement in the lives of many families of 
agricultural workers and would go far to arouse confidence and enterprise in them. Within file 
scope of the programmes included in the Plan, there is considerable opportunin* for organising 
co-operative settlements and colonisation schemes for agriculmral workers and, as a matter of 
policy', the fullest use should be made of these possibilities. As already mentioned, the Plan 
makes a special financial provision to promote resettlement schemes for agricultural woriicrs. 

15. Being without land, agricultural workers have no security to offer. As a rule, there- 
fore, they do not become eligible for financial assistance from the Government. V^'hile indivi- 
dual loans may present certain administrative difficulties, we suggest that State Governments 
should formulate schemes for granting financial assistance to coopcratii’c groups of landless 
workers for such purposes as house building, purchase of bullocks and implements and for 
ancillary industries which they may wish to take up after suitable training under the auspices 
of Government. Special assistance by w-ay of educational stipends and for vocational and 
teclmical training should also be ofrercd,-as indeed is already being done in many States. 

16. In the past, there has been no agencs* on behalf of the Government for dealing with 
the social and economic problems of agricultural workers. The extension organisation in the 
districts, whose early establishment we propose elsewhere in this report, should concern itself 
with the problems of welfare and employment of agricultural workers no less than with those 
of agriculturists and overs’ effort should be made to bring home to village panchasMts ihcir 
responsibility for the welfare of the agricultural worker equally svhh that of other sections 
in'the community. 




CHAPTER XIV 

PR 0 GRA 2 \LME FOR AGRICULTURE 

' In an earlier chapter have indicated the shortages vrhich exist in respect of foodgrains 
and the principal commercial crops. The problem of agricultural shortages has been 
intensified br certain special circumstances trhich arose during recent years, nameh', the loss 
on account of Partition of about no million acres of irrigated land and the imperative need 
since 1949 of redudng the dependence of the jure and cotton industries on imported raw- 
materials. The programmes outlined in this chapter seek to overcome or reduce these 
deficiencies, to the extent possible, in respect of the major crops, namely, foodgrains, cotton, 
jute, oil seeds and sugarcane. 


Prodo'ctiok Targets 


2. The production targets in the Five Year Plan have been reached on the basis of pro- 
grammes of works which aim at making specific additions to the e-xisling production potential 
in each State. These programmes include, for instance, measures to bring additional areas 
under irrigation, to reclaim and develop new lands or bring fallow lands back to cultivation, 
and to e.xtead the use of manures, fertilisers and of improved seeds. In assessing the agri- 
cultural targets which are proposed, three considerations need to be kept in view. In 
the first place, allowance for seasonal variations cannot be made in advance; these variations 
are inherent in agricultural production itself and may extend to as much as 10 percent of 
the average production thus upsetting aH calculations. Secondly, through crop-cutting experi- 
ments and other tests, fairly reliable t'ardsticks about the production effects of different 
measures are now available for a number of States. In addition, as far as possible, in sug- 
gesting the targets even’ State has tried to tal;e into account its ovth experience over the 
past few years. In the third place, estimates of increased production resulting ffom the 
programmes have been made on a cautious basis, especially in respect of schemes for 
the increased use of improved seed and manures and fertilisers. It is true that through * 
improved agricultural practices and double cropping it is possible to secure a substantial 
increase in production in the course of a few years. On the other hand, until there is 
sufficient assurance that these practices have become part of the normal operations of 
agriculture in any area, there is some risk of over-estimation of the possible benefits 
which may be anticipated. 


3. The targets of additional production envisaged in the Plan are as follows 
Commoaity 


Iicn tens 


Quantity ercentage 

(in millions) increase 

7-6 (tons)’*' 14 

1- 26 (bales) 42 

2- 09 tbales) 63 

0-7 (gurtons) 12 

. o’4 (tons) 8 

i^Hon TOES of fcodgreius v.ctild rcu^y corapnse about 4 nullion tons of rice, 2 aal- 
.. ..£2t, a railiicn tons of gtaia and puJses and 0-5 iniljicn tens of other cereals. 


Foodgrains 

Cotton 

Jute 

Sugarcane 

Oilseeds 
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targets have been arrived at as a result of prolonged discussions with Suite Governments, 
'^^r^ tst worvcd out in the summer of 1951 and early in 1952 the programmes on which 
ey were ^ ase were reappraised in considerable detail in a scries of conferences with 
represer^tives of individual State Governments. As a result of the rc-appraisement the 
tergets for cotton, jute, sugarcane and oilseeds were those indicated above. In regard to 
00 grams, however, as against the initial target of 7^2 million tons, re-appraisement indicated 
a total increased production over the five year period of only 6-5 million tons. If 
^owance were to be made for diversion of area from foodgrains to commercial crops, the net 
increase in the production of foodgrains worked out to about 6*0 million tons. The diver- 
sion in the area from food to commercial crops or vice versa does not, however, follow a 
fixed pattern from year to year and is governed bj’ various considerations such as seasonal 
factors, rotation of crops, changes in prices and the ability of the growers to finance the 
operations*. 

4- The shortfall in the original targets was recently examined by the Grow More Food 
Enquiry Committee. The Committee recommended additional measures so that, at the very 
least, the target for foodgrains proposed in 1951 for the five year period could be realised. 
The agricultural programme, as now presented, consists of two parts, namely, (a) schemes 
of State Goverrunents, which together account for a total net food production target of 6'0 
million tons to be achieved at a total cost of Rs. 125 crorcs; and (b) supplemcntaiy schemes 
proposed by the Planning Commission with a view to achieving additional food production 
of at least i'6 million tons. The detailed break-up of the agricultural targets given in this 
chapter relates to the schemes of State Governments. During the course of implementation 
of the Plan, the additional schemes will be further considered in consultation with State 
Governments, and incorporated into the programmes of individual States. The measures 
now proposed as supplementary to those already included in the State programmes arc as 
follows: — 

■ Rs crorcs) 


(1) Additional provision for minor irrigation works ... 30 

(2) Additional programme for the construction of tubcwclls . 6 

(3) National extension organisation for intensive area development 3 

(4) Supplementary allotment for Grow' More Food during 1952-53 10 

(5) Community projects, including 55 projeas already initiated . 9^ 


Two other measures may be mentioned. In the later stages of the Plan it is c-xpected tliat 
the fertiliser programme will be substantially enlarged. The Plan also provides for agricul- 
tural finance on a very much larger scale than has been hitherto considered possible^ It is 
now expected that in accordance with the recommendations of ih.e Grow .More Food Enquiry 
Committee, by 1955-56 short-term finance to the c.xtcnt of lls. lOO crores will become avail- 
able to the farmers from the Government and through the co-operative movement. During 

the period of the Plan about Rs. 25 crores arc likely to become available by way of medium- 

term finance and at least Rs. 5 crorcs by way of long-term fmancc. 'Htese proposals for agri- 
cultural finance, which are described more fidiy in a later chapter, include the amount oi 

finance at present made available throucbi government agencies and the co-operative 
movement. 

• A considerable diversion to commercial crops tool; plrct dur inglpf:. 1-5 
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5. The p.-ecise effects on production of the expanded programmes referred to above 
are at present difficult to estimate in detail. They will depend upon tlie actual programmes 
wnich are adopted in consultation with the States. On the basis of past experience it is 
C 3 nsidered that an increase of i '6 million tons in the production of ,foodgrain over and above 
the net estimate of 6 -o million tons on accotmt of the present State programmes wotild be 
a cautious anticipation. Additional minor irrigation works are expected to provide an in- 
crease in food production of o-6 million tons, community projects and intensive development 
area projects of 0*5 milh’on tons, and the additional fertiliser programme of a further 0*5 
million tons. Although these details have necessarily a tentative character, the general con- 
clusion indicated above follows from the substsntial increase in agricultural investment that 
is now contemplated and the steps which are being taken to create the necessary' extension, 
organisation. Depending upon the distribution of the additional investment as between 
different States, some increas: in the production of commercial crops is also to be exported; 
for the present, however, the targets alread}'- worked out are being retained. 

6. Whereas after the achievement of the targets outlined above the deficiency in food- 
grains will have been largely met, gaps will stiU remain in respect of the commercial crops, 
though they will be considerably reduced. The Plan, therefore, provides for imports upto 
1*2 million bales of cotton and o*S million bales of jute. 


The PR0GRA2V1ME 

7. The increase of 6*5 million tons in food production through programmes worked out 
by State Governments as distinguished from the supplen entar}^ programmes mentioned in 
paragraph 4, is exported to be achieved as follows; — 


< 



(million tons) 

Major irrigation works .... 

. . 2'OI 

Minor irrigation works .... 

1-78 

Landfreclsmation andfdevelopnient 

1-51 

Manures and fertilizers .... 

0-65 

Improved seeds 

. . 0-55 

Total 

6-51 


The break-up of 6*5 million tons by States'is given in Appendix I to this chapter. The total 
area axpected to receive irrigation from major and minor irrigation works during the period 
ofthePIanis outlined in Appendix III. Including 3 million acres to be irrigated as a re^t 
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of fte addition minor works programme costing Rs. ' 30 crores, to which reference has been 

a e above, the total ar^ wWch will come under irrigation during the period of the Plan is 
i 9 - 7 ™lljonacres. Of this, minor irrigation works account for 11*2 million aaes as below:— 


(0) Schemes of State Governments 

1. Dams and channels 

2. Wells (new and repaired) 

3. Tube-wells (other than those included under major irrigation) 

4. Tanks (improvement and construction) .... 

5. Pumping installations 


(million acres) 


4-4 

1-6 

0-7 

0-8 

0-7 


Total (a; .8-2 

(i) Additional minor irrigation programme (Rs. 30 crores) . . . 3*0 

Total (a) and (6) . if2 


The details of the minor irrigation programme included in the State Plans will be found in 
Appendix IV. The total cost of the minor irrigation schemes including the special provision 
of Rs, 30 crores comes to about Rs. 77 crores. In addition, about a third of the expenditure 
on development in a community project is devoted to irrigation so that, with the progress of 
community projects, a larger area than that indicated above is likely to receive irrigation from 
minor works. In the execution of the minor irrigation programme three considerations have 
to be kept in view. Firstly, the schemes should be selected after a proper survey of the poten- 
tialities. Secondly, in selecting schemes a priority should be accorded to existing works which 
have gone out of use for lack of repairs and can be repaired at reasonable cost. Lastly, the 
benefits of minoi irrigation schemes have been seen not to last for long for want of adequate 
arrangements for their repair and it is, therefore, necessary that the responsibility for the 
maintenance of the works be placed on local communities and, if necessary, a cess levied for 
the purpose. 

8. The programme for land reclamation and development on which a total sum of 
Rs. 25 crores is provided in State Plans and Rs. 10 crores in the Central Plan on account of the 
Central Tractor Organisation envisages the reclamation of about 7.4 million acres of land. 
Of this, the Central Tractor Organisation is expected to reclaim 1.4 million acres’ and State 
Tractor Organisations 1 . 2 milli on acres. Reclamation by farmers with the assistance of State 
Governments and measures to bring recent fallows back into cultivation are expected to 
result in the development of a total area of 4.8 million acres. The bulk of this area lies in 
Hyderabad arid Madhya Pradesh. It is important that in their agricultural programmes 
these two States should make adequate administrative arrangements to ensure that the 
proposed reclamation programme tviU be fulfilled. The Central Tractor Organisation 
expects to reclaim during the five-year period, 474,000 acres in Madhya Pradesh, 238,000 

acres in U.P., 300,000 acres in Madhya Bharat, 400,000 acres in Bhopal and 4,000 acres in 

Yindhya Pradesh. Several States thave been building up their own tractor organisations, 
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Details of area to be reclaimed in differeat States under the Plan are given in Appendix 
y. The Plan also provides for land improvement operations such as btmding and drainage 
to the eluent of about 3 million acres and extension of mechanised cultivation to the extent 
of 3-4 mini on acres. Details of these programmes are also given in Appendix V. 

9. Although the use of fertilisers has developed fairly rapidly during the p^ few years, 
there is considerable scope for further expansion and estimates of fertiliser requirements propos- 
ed in relation to the Five-Year Plan may be considered moderate. Agricultural programmes 
of the States assume an annual supply of 446,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilisers,- 79,600 tons 
of superphosphates and 20,000 tons of bonemeah It is e.xpected, however, that during the 
course of the Plan the quantities which would in fact be available, after allowing for planta- 
tions and industries and assuming imports at an annual figure of about 150,000 tons, will 
be 610,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilisers and 176,000 tons of superphosphates in addition 
to 50,000 tons of bonemeaL It, therefore, follows that if, imports are at the level indi- 
cated above, an additional fertiliser programme to the extent of about 300,000 tons can 
be undertaken by the end of the Plan. It is proposed to work out programmes for the 
utilisation of additional quantities of fertilisers. Some increase in production as a result of 
the increased use of organic manures which are locally available and constitute one of the 
most important items of rural extension work is also expeaed, but a quantitative estimate 
is not at present possible. 


CO-M-MERCIAL CROPS 

10. Production programmes for commercial crops and, in particular, for cotton and jute 
are more recent titan those for food crops. Programmes prepared for individual crops some 
limes overlook the fact that, except for the price factor, the basic conditions which favour 
increase in production in one direction also favour increase in production in others. Agri- 
cultural production in any area should, therefore, always be viewed and planned for as one 
whole. Administrativel}*, production programmes for commercial crops have not yet been 
fully integrated with those relating to food crops. In respect of programmes for commercial 
crops, the Central Government are guided mahuy by the views of commodity committees 
for cotton, jute, sugarcane, and oil seeds. The commodity committees for cotton and- oil 
seeds derive their resources from special cesses while finance for sugarcane is provided 
from excise funds. These Committees are expected to finance the production programmes 
during the period of the Plan as follows; — 

Cotton . , . , . 3-y crore?» 

Sugarcane .... 1-3 crores- 

Oilseeds . . . . . o’5 crorcs 


For jute there is no separate cess and the Plan provides a sum of Rs. 50 lalchs. The break- 
up of the targets bj' States for commercial crops has been given in Appendix II. 
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1951 and were M-assesred “ ‘*"= of 

stmeture of relative prices benveeo foL continuance, broadly speakinE, of the 

It is obvious that thf^dn "T nftb « •>" '■'■"o- 

greater estent than ICTuZ tlT 

period of the Plan any attemnrtn ff • ’• ™Poi^nt to stress that during the 

should be avoided SeconcUv of a varj'ing order for different crops 

prices of diffelt agriS’ 

agricuituml planning He^e^t to be the essential condition of aU 

ofsomecrops“r ;hr^l d 

■ may frequently have the Effect alteration of pnees or through relaxation of controls, 
under the FivJ Year Plan T' ^ achievement of the agricultural targets 

filment of the agricuW ^ " pre-eminent factor in the ful- 


Other Agricultural Products 

12. Besides foodgrains, oil-seeds and sugar-cane, the production of fruits, vegetables, 
fish, milk and dairy products, which constitute important elements in the diet of the people,' 
has to be systematically encouraged. Proposals relating to the production of fish, milk, and 
dairy products are described in subsequent chapters. It is considered that fish produaion 
might increase by about 50 per cent., from i-o million tons in 1950-51 to 1-5 million tons 
in 1955-56. Milk yields may increase by about 20 per cent., as a result of improvement in 
the breed of cattle and increase in the availability of fodder and feeds. Schemes for in- 
creasing the production of fruits and vegetables and other subsidiary- foods e.g., potatoes 
and tapioca figure in the programmes of some of the States and also qualify for assistance 
from the Centre as ‘Grow More Food’ schemes. It is not, however, possible to assess pre- 
cisely the cumulative effect of these schemes. With the establishment of an adequate c.x- 
tension service, the implementation of these schemes may be expected to become more sus- 
tained than it is at present. 


The Effect of the Programme 

13. It is difficult to forecast the effect of the agricultural programme on the crop pancm 
with any degree of precision. This is due to the fact that the decision of the cultivator to 
raise a crop is based on factors like prices, weather conditions, availability of capital resources, 
and supplies which vary from season to season. Even areas under rice and wheat may be 
diverted to crops like sugar cane, fruits and vegetables when irrigation is provided. Sugar- 
cane, cotton and jute afford recent examples of the effect of prices on the crop pattern. 
Improvement in transport facilities, growth of urban areas, changes in food habits also at 
times affect the acreage under different crops. The influence that each one of these faaors 
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exercises has to be studied in detail so that some basis for making estimates might become 
available. On the basis of the material available to us and taking into account the fact 
that the cropped and irrigated areas are likety to increase by lo* and 20 million acres respec- 
tively, the following pattern of crops may be anticipated at the end of the period of the Plan, 

ft 

(Area in million acres) 




1950-51 

1955-56 

Rice • . 

• 

76-0 

80*0 

Wheat . 


24-0 

27*0 

Other cereals . 


93-0 

90‘0 

Gram and pulses 


47*2 

49*0 

Cotton . 


14*6 

i8’0 

Jute 


1*4 

2*0 

Sugarcane 


4*2 

4*5 

Oil seeds 


26-7 

27*0 

Fruits and vegetables 


5-0 

6.0 

Other crops 

• ft 

25-0 

24*0 


Total 

317*1 

327*5 


Agricultural Planning 

14. In presenting the programmes described in this chapter, it may be useful to say a 
word about some of the implications of agricultural planning. The national targets of 
additional production or targets proposed for individual States indicate in a broad way the 
magnitude of the effort that is contemplated. They are of material assistance in laying down 
overall policies concerning prices of agricultural commodities and the allocation of resources 
for different programmes. They are, however, no more than a starting point for the actual 
planning which has to be done at different levels, from the village upwards. Agricultural 
production is subject to so many hazards that xmder the most favourable conditions any 
targets that may be proposed are essentially rough estimates which may be realised if certain 
assumptions hold good. In each State the targets have to .be broken up by districts and, 
within each district, by talisib or taluks. Where the programmes already contemplated 
do not seem to promise the desired results, provided the necessary potential is available, 
these programmes should be suitably expanded or supplemented. Detailed agricultural 
planning will* be possible in areas in which intensive development is undertaken through the 
rural extension sendee, for instance, in community project areas. In tliese areas special 
stress is to be laid on building up the village agenej’^ for development and on strengthening 
the co-operative movement. For an area as small as a development block, on the basis of 
local knowledge and experience, it should be possible to frame production programmes and 
proidde for positive measures to ensure their fulfilment subject, of course, to circumstances 
such as failure of rainfall or floods. 

*This includes 7-4 million acres of redaipied area and anticipated increase of 3 million acres i n double 
cropped area. • 
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^5' V/ithin the development block production has to be guided and aided in the main 
through the agency of the village body concerned with development. As a rule, it is unlikely 
that there is much to be gained by attempting to fix areas or proportions of individual holdings 
for particular crops. On the whole, it is best that each farm and each village should follow 
the crop plan which will enable it to utilize the available physical resources to the greatest 
advantage. Removal of large disparities between the return on the main competing crops 
is an obhgation of overall policy rather than of detailed agricultural planning. To the 
extent to which individual farms join into co-operatives, crop planning will become the 
means, not merely for regulating produaion, but also for expanding it to the greatest 
extent possible. The first stage in developing an adequate structure for agriculmral plan- 
ning may be to carry the targets at least as far as individual development blocks where 
intensive work is undertaken, and in a less detailed manner, as far as tahsils and talute. 
After some years of intensive development and experiment it should become possible to 
ensure that agricultural targets in each State and for the country as a whole are related, on 
the one hand, to obligations which individual farms and villages accept and, on the other, 
to the goals of national agricultural policy. 




AfPENDiX 1 

Targets of Addittokai. Production 1955-56 
(Foodgrains) 


State 


Part ^A’ States — 

1. Assam 

2. Bihar 


3. Bombay . 

4. Madhya Pradesh 

5. Madras . 

6. Orissa 

7. Punjab 

8. Uttar Pradesh . 

9. West Bengal 

Total 

Part ‘B’ States — 

10. Hyderabad 

11. Madhya Bharat 

12. Mysore . 

13. Pepsu 

14. Rajasthan 

15. Saurashtra 

t6. Travancore-Cochin 

Total 

Part ‘C’ States — 

17. Ajmer 

18. Bhopal 

19. Bilaspur . 

20. Coorg 

21. Delhi 

22. Himachal Pradesh 

23. Kutch 

24. Tripura . 

25. Vindhya Pradesh 

_ Total 

Total State Schemes 
Supplementarj' Schemes 
Grand Total— Gross tar- 
get (Indim Union) 

Less on account of diver- 
sion to commercial crops 
Net target of foodgrains 
(Indian Union) . 


[para 7) (jjj qqq> tons) 


Ala j or 
irrigation 

Alinor 

irrigation 

Land 
reclama- 
tion and 
develop- 
ment 

Fertilizers 

and 

manures 

Improved 

seeds 

Total 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


77-0 

104-0 

25-0 

4-0 

45-9 

255-9 

123-0 

353-3 

166-3 

133-3 

included 
under Col. 
( 5 ) 

775-9 

94-5 

86-8 

76-0 

65-9 

53-3 

376-5 

23-1 

25-7 

214-5 

15-2 

2-5 

281-0 

205-9 

286-5 

8 I -2 

174-4 

142-0 

890-0 

52-6 

86-4 

63-3 

43-3 

14-0 

259-6 

371 -I 

32-8 

II-7 

4-6 

43-6 

463-8 

386-0 

209-0 

300-0 

28-0 

60-0 

983-0 

314-9 

183-2 

22-6 

20'4 

12-0 

553-1 

1648-1 

1367-7 

960-6 

489-1 

373-3 

4838-8 

41-4 

196-4 

255-0 

48-9 

82-8 

624-5 

lO-O 

4-4 

113-8 

13-6 

26-3 

168-1 

II-O 

35-2 

23-5 

II -7 

16-1 

97-5 

62-2 

57-0 

32-5 

2-8 

' 16-0 

170-5 

153-3 

23-3 

2-3 

4-1 

3-0 

186-0 

40-7 

31-7 

0-3 

8-6 

1-0 

82-3 

42-0 

7-5 

14-3 

52-5 

14-8 

131 -I 

360-6 

355-5 

441-7 

142-2 

160-0 

1460-0 

.. 

4-7 

.. 

5-1 

2-7 

12-5 

• . 

20-6 

74-2 

3-0 

6-0 

103-8 

. . 

2-9 

0-5 

1*2 

o-i 

4-7 

, . 

2-0 

1*0 

. . 

. . 

3-0 

. . 

1-7 

1-3 

0-4 

I-I 

4-5 

, . 

20'0 

13-0 

0-3 

II-I 

44-4 

• . 

5-5 

. . 

0*2 

if 

5-7 


0*2 

. . 

0*2 

1-9 

2-3 


3-6 

20-2 

6-2 

0-4 

30-4 


61-2 

II 0-2 

16-6 

23-3 

211-3 

2008-7 

17S4-4 

1512-5 

647-9 

556-6 

6510-1 

• • 

600-0 

- • 

500-0 

•• 

i6oo-ot 

2008-7 

2384-4 

I5IZ-5 

1147-9 

.556-6 

8iio-it 

(— )5O0-o 

7610-1 


* Less than 50 tons. 

tincludes 0-5 million tons on account of community projects & intensive areas. 
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APPENDIX 


Targets of additional 
(Commerdal 




Cotton (oco’ bales) 


Jute (000’ bales) 

f 

State 

Production 

in 

1950-51 

Additional Production 
Production during 
during 1955-56 

1951-56 

(Col. 2-i-3) 

Per cent 
increase 
over 
1950-51 

Production 

in 

1950-51 

Additional 

Production 

during 

1951-56 

I 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 


I. Assam 

12 


12 

• • 

809 

225 

2. Bihar 

3 

• 

3 

• , 

658 

390 

3. Bombay . 

803 

275 

1078 

34 

a a 

. . 

4. Madhya Pradesh 

510 

170 

680 

33 

a • 

• a 

5. Madras 

348 

180 

528 

52 

• • 

a a 

6! Orissa 

2 

• • 

2 

• • 

242 

200 

7. Punjab 

196 

150 

346 

78 

a 

. • 

8. Uttar Pradesh 

45 

40 

85 

89 

49 

250 

9. West Bengal 

- 

. .. 

. 

• . 

1496 

1000 

10. Hyderabad 

260 

200 

460 

77 

. . 


II. Pepsu 

175 

80 

255 

46 



12. Rajasthan . 

1 14 

50 

164 

44 



13. Ivladhya Bharat . 

219 

92 

311 

42 



14. Mysore 

33 

8 

41 

24 



15. Saurashtra 

216 

6 

222 

3 

a a 


16. Bhopal 

4 

6 

10 

150 



17. Delhi . . ■ . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 



18. Vindhj'a Pradesh 

• • 

« • 

• • 

• • 



' 19. Kutch 

4 

I 

5 

25 



20. Tripura 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 


47 

25 

21. Other States 

27 

* , 

27 

• a 

a a 


22. Indian Union 

2971 

1258 

4229 

42 

3301 

2090 
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II 


PRODUCTION 1955-56 

Crops) 

Sugarcane (000’ tons) Oilseeds (ooo tons) 


Produc- Percent. Produc- 
tion increase tion 
during over in 
1955-56 1950-51 1950-51 
(Col. 6 

-f- 7 )- 

8 9 10 


Addi- Produc- 
tional tion 
Produc- during 
tion 1955-56 
during (Col. 10 
1951-56 4 - It). 

II 12 


Percent. Produc- 
increase tion 
over in 
1950-51 1950-51 


Additional Production Per cent. 
Production duri.tg ..iucre-tt: 
during 1955-56 over 
1951-56 (Col. 14 1950-5* 

4 - 15 )- 


13 14 


15 16 17 



1034 

1048 

28 

59 

68 

309 

543 

50 

87 

68 

359 

630 

16 

16 

55 

60 

745 

10 



54 


54 

. . 

241 

10 



716 

80 

796 

II 

1833 

100 

442 

299 

2496 

83 

510 

67 

109 

364 

2903 

96 

191 

70 

400 

109 

434 

3303 

86 

191 

19 

14 

73 

89 

767 

55 

498 

4 

4 
61 

5 

150 

T 

•• 


73 

16 

7 

80 

16 

9 

21 

114 

i 

16 

* * 


36 

.. 

36 

•• 

152 

25 



76 


76 

•• 

74 

5 

T 

• • 

•• 

48 

8 

4-6 

48 

I 2'6 

57 

247 

10 

i 

4 

• • 


2 

0*2 

2-2 

10 

• • 

■■ 


. • 

5 

1*2 

6-2 

I 

24 

49 

I 

3 

I 

72 

53 

I 

6 


6 

2 


3 

16 

• • 

5391 

63 

2 

5616 

700 

6316 

12 

5103 

400 


55 


60 


755 

I 

251 

4 

1933 

5 

77 

5 

93 

4 

S28 

8 

60 

■ 9 

64S 

30 

22 

5 

130 

14 

177 

16 

79 

7 

24S 


14 

40 

52 

5 

2 

100 

3 


16 


5503 

8 


(In ooo’ acres) 
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Irkig&tiox PrCGEAM-ME 
Cfarn 7) 



Assaa . - 7,3=9 i,327 77= 9SS 2,315 1S-2 31-7 , 91-3 5-9 

Bihar . . 27.5S5 5,595 =.-=36 675 ?.76r ISSSS 20-3 30-3 64-5 16-5 

Bombay . . 4?.i24 1,761 5S2 474 1,256 2,817 3'7 5'9 6 o-o 6-3 

.Madhya Pradesh . 33,375 1.691 86 114 2CO 1,891 5-1 5-7 11-9 1-2 

Madras . . 41,024 r>55Q 556 435 991 10,841 24-0 26-4 9-8 5-9 

Orissa - . 7,528 1,672 434 74i 1,^75 2.S47 22-2 37'S 73‘2 yo 

Punjab . . 13,828 4,790 243 1.547 1.790 6,580 34-6 47-6 30-6 10-7 

Urtar Pradesh . 42,331 10,878 r.iio 1,561 2,471 i3,349 25‘7 S^'S • 20-6 14-8 

■iTesr Bengal . . 12,879 2,329 933 1.512 2,445 4.774 lo-i 37-1 105-7 14-6 

Tot.u. Part ‘A’ States 233,983 39,593 6,Soo 7,077 13.877 53,770 i7*i 23-0 34-8 82-9 


Hyderabad 

37.183 

1,488 

330 

306 

636 

2,124 

4-0 

5-3 

42-7 

3-8 

Jammu & Kashmir , 

1,962 

701 

... 

... 

... 

701 

35-7 

35-7 

... 

... 

Aladhya Bharat 

ii,S6i 

462 

40 

83 

123 

5S5 

3-9 

4-9 

26-6 

0-7 

Mysore 

8,263 

1,152 

169 

30 

199 

1.351 

13-9 

16-3 

17-0 

1-2 

PEPSU . 

4991 

i;S45 

310 

243 

553 

2,39s 

37-0 

48-0 

30-0 

3.3 

Rajasthan 

11.247 

1.503 

193 

4S0 

673 

2,176 

13-4 

10-3 

45-0 

4-0 

Saurashtta 

7 j 044 

- 315 

105 

loS 

213 

52S 

4-5 

7-5 

67-5 

1-3 

Travancore-Ccc'ain . 

2.897 

940 

30 

17 

55 

995 

32-4 

34*3 

4-9 

0-4 

Total Part ‘B’ States 

85,448 

8^406 

11S5 

1267 

2452 

10,858 

■ 9-8 

. 12-7 

29-2 

14-7 


Ajmer 

616 

I17 

7 

... 

7 

124 

19-0 

20-1 

6-0 

... 

Bhopal . 

1.65S 

17 

59 

... 

59 ' 

76 

i-o 

4-6 

347 ’^ 

0-3 

Bilaspnr ... 

90 

5 

10 

... 

10 

15 

5-6 

i6-7 

200-0 

o-i 

Cocrg . 

205 

7 

... 

... 

... 

7 

3-4 

3-4 

... 

... 

Delhi 

236 

68 

II 

... 

11 

79 

2S-S 

33-5 

22-5 

o-i 

Himachal Pradesh 

622 

135 

S 3 

75 

158 

293 

21-7 

47-1 

M 

H 

6 

1*0 

Kntch 

2,207 

69 

no 

. 38 

148 

217 

3-1 

9-8 

214-5 

0-9 

Tripura . 

401 

... 

2 

... 

2 

2 

... 

0-5 

... 

... 

Vindhya Pradesh 

5;loS 

196 

9 

... 

9 

205 

3-0 

. 4'0 

4-1 

... 

Total Pajit ‘C’ States 

11.143 

614 

291 

113 

404 

1018 

5-5 

9-1 

65-8 

2-4 

Geaxd Total 

330,574 

48,913 

8^276 

8.457 

16.733 

65,646 

14-8 

19-9 

34-2 

0 

8 

M 
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/\PPEKD 1 X IV 
Five Year Peogra-'lme 
Minor Irrigation Works area benefited 
(.para 7) 


(In ovo' acre".) 


State 

New 1 

Old 

Tube- 

Tanks Pumping S Pumping j Dams, ! 

jinstallaiion installation! Channels ' Trial 

Wells 

Wells 

Wells 





jon rivers ( on v.vlls. | etc. *' 

! 1 1 1 


34567 S 9 


I. Assam . 



... 

... 

... 

2-5 


c^ 

6 

1 

769 - 5 

2. Bihar 


106-3 

... 

172*0 


13S-0 

89-0 

lySt-o 

2 cS6*3 

3. Bombay , 


128-0 


S -7 

203*0 

27-0 


215*1 

581 -,s 

4. Madhya Pradesh 


22-8 

6*0 


20*7 

12-6 

2-9 

20-S 

85-8 

5. Madras . 


31-9 


43-2 

150*0 

25-0 

199-4 

107*0 • 

556-5 

6 . Orissa . 







3-0 

431-0 

434-0 

7. Punjab . 


27-0 

6*0 

1800 



30*0 

... 

243-0 

8. Uttar Pradesh 


- 457-5 

392 -s 

105*0 


1-7 

... 

154-0 

n 10*7 

9. West Bengal . 


. 

... 

... 

I6S-0 

65-0 

... 

700*0 

933-0 

10. Hyderabad 


39-0 

9-0 

... 

107-8 

... 

22-9 

151-8 

330-5 

II. Madhya Bharat 


17-6 

10*1 

... 

... 

... 

32*2 


39-9 

12. Mysore . 


13-2 

... 

... 

25*0 


7 -S 

123*0 

169-0 

13. PEPSU . 


. 102 '3 

55-7 

84 -0 

... 

... 

63-2 

5-0 

310-2 

14. Rajasthan 


. SO'O 

25-6 

43-0 

40-5 


3-6 


192-7 

15. Saurashtra 


40*0 

20*0 


... 



45 ’C» 

105*0 

16. Travancore-Cochin 


4-5 



5-5 

23*0 

4*6 

... 

37-6 

17. Ajmer . 


0-3 

6-9 

... 

... 


... 


7*2 

18. Bhopal . 


. 0*6 

7-2 

15-0 

9-0 

7-2 


19-5 

5 S -5 

19. Bilaspur 



... 

... 



... 

10*0 

10*0 

20. Delhi 


8-8 

0*2 



2*0 



31*0 

21. Himachal Pradesh 


2*0 


9-2 

... 

1-8 


75-0 

83-0 

22. Kutch . 


. 20*0 

4-8 

... 

37 - S 

2*0 


45-2 

t 09-.5 

23. Tripura . 




... 

2-3 


... 


2* 3 

24. Vindhya Pradesh 


. 1-2 



... 

4-0 

2*6 

3*4 

9-2 

Total 

. 1103*0 

544-0 

6 $ 0 ‘ I 

769-6 

3ti-S 

44 t -2 

444 ^’ ^ 

8276-5 
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Five Year Programme 

Land Reclamation and Development 

(In ooo’ acres) 


Reclamation by ' 

Land Development 

i 

State 

1 Central 

I Tractor 
Organ- 
isation 

State 

Tractor 

Organ- 

isation 

Private 
parties with 
State help 

. Other 
means 
including 
fallows 

■ 

Bunding, 

drainage 

etc. 

Mechanical 

cultivation 


I 2345678 


Assam 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

358-5 

130*0 

Bihar 


... 

45-0 

... 

180-0 

225*0 

639-0 

... 

Bombay 


... 

10*0 

... 


10*0 

1005*4 

1635-6 

jViadhya Pradesh . 


474-0 

378-9 

339-0 

1000-0* 

2I9I-9 

106-7 

45-0 

Madras 


... 


19S-5 

... 

198-5 

47-4 

565-0 

Orissa 


... 

175-6 

150*0 

... 

325.-6 

... 

... 

Punjab 


... 

50-0 

... 

... 

50*0 

97-5 

25-0 

Uttar Pradesh 


238-0 

162-0 

125-0 

... 

525-0 

300-0 

... 

West Bengal 


... 

68-0 ■ 

48-3 


116-3 

... 

19-9 

Total Part ‘A’ States 


7I2‘0 

889-5 

860-8 

1180-0 

3642-3 

2554-5 

2375-5 ■ 

Hyderabad . 


... 

92-4 

64-0 

2000-0* 

2156-4 

... 

154-0 

Madhya Bharat . 


300-Q 

100-0 

30-0 

370-0 

8oo-o 

17-4 

lo-o 

Mysore 


... 

13-2 

... 

... 

13-2 

7-4 

150-0 

PEPSU . 


... 

68-3 

76-0 

65-7 

210-0 

130*0 

566-2 

Saurashtra . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13-7 

... ■ 

Travancore-Cochin 


... 

... 

... 

50*0 

50*0 

... 

... 

Total Part ‘B’ States 


300-0 

273-9 

170-0 

2485-7 

3229-6 

168-5 

880-2 

Bhopal 


400*0 

14*0 

... 

2-5 

416-5 

160-0 

30-7 

Bilaspur 


... 

... 

i-o 

0-4 

1-4 

... 

... 

Delhi 


... 

0-4 

' 

5-8 

6-2 

9-1 

4-0 

Himachal Pradesh i 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

64-8 

... 

Kutch 


... 

... 

... 

• 

... 

8-0 

20*0 

Vindhya Pradesh 


4-0 

20*0 

44-8 

16-0 

84-8 

68-0 

72-4 

Total Part-'C’ States 


404*0 

34-4 

45-8 

24-7 

508-9 

309-9 

127- 1 

Total Indian- Unton . 


1416-0 

1197-8 • 

1076-6 

3690-4 

7380-8 

3032-9 

3427-8 


*These areas represent fallow 


lands which -will be brought under cultivation. 










CHAPTER XV 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND RURAL EXTENSION 
I — Basic Principles 

Community Development is the method and Rural Extension the agency throuch which 
the Five Year Plan seeks to initiate a process of transformation of the social and economic 
life of the villages. The Plan provides Rs. 90 crores for community projects and proposes the 
establishment over a period of about ten j'ears of a network of extension workers tltrough- 
out the country. The object of this chapter is to indicate briefly the significance of the two 
programmes and their place in national reconstruction. 

2. For some three decades rural development work has been undertaken by different 
branches of the administration in the States. Until a few years ago, tiic expenditure on 
development was meagre and rural development work was thought of largely in terms of 
particular items of improvement in village life and in agricultural practice, and special attention 
was given, for instance, to the number of wells sunk or repaired, for the supply of irrigation or 
drinking water, the supply of seeds or fertilisers, or the number of manure pits dug, starting 
of rural credit societies etc. These are essential items in any rural programme, but there was 
no coordinated approach to village life as a whole. 

3. If one goes back to the study of the efforts made before World War II in individual 
Provinces and States and considers the experience gained in later years in Sevagram in Madhya 
Pradesh, in the Firka Development scheme in Madras, in the Sart'odaya centres in Bombay, 
in Etawah and Gorakhpur in Unar Pradesh and other centres which’ arc perhaps less well 
known, cenain broad conclusions emerge. These are ; 

(z) When different departments of the Government approach the villager, each from the 
aspect of its own work, the effect on the villager is apt to be confusing and no permanent 
impression is created. The peasant’s life is not cut into segments in the way the Government’s 
activities are apt to be ; the approach to the villager has, therefore, to be a coordinated one 
and has to comprehend his whole life. Such an approach has to be made, not through a multi- 
plicity of departmental officials, but through an agent common at least to the principal depart- 
ments engaged in rural work , whom it is now customaiy to describe as the village level worker. 

(zY) Programmes which have been built on the cooperation of the people have more 
chances of abiding success than those which arc forced down on them. 

(zVz) While the official machinety has to guide and assist, the principal responsibility for 
improving their own condition must rest with the people themselves. Unless th.cy feel 
that a programine is theirs and value it as a practical contribution to their own welfare, no 
substantial results will be gained. 
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(iv) Programmes largely dependent on expenditure by the Government, in which the 
elements of self-help and mutual cooperation on the part of villagers are present only in a nomi- 
nal degree are shortlived. The essential idea should be the reduction of chronic unemploy- 
ment which is a feature of rural life— through the practice of scientific agriculmre and cottage 
and small-scale industries. 

(v) Advice and precept are of no avail unless they are backed by practical aids — supplies 
ofseed and fertiliser, finance and technical guidance for solving the farmer’s iinmediate 
problems. 

(vi) Whatever the measures of the effort which the Government wishes to make, the best 
results will be gained if the programmes are pursued intensively, and practically ever," agri- 
culturist family has its own contribution to make through a village organisation. 

(vH) The approach to the villager would be in terms of his ovm experience and problems, 
conceived on the pattern of simplicity, avoiding elaborate techniques and equipment until he 
is ready for them. 

{via) There has to be a dominant purpose rotmd which the enthusiasm ofthe people can 
be aroused and sustained, a purpose which can draw forth from the people and those who 
assist them on behalf of the Government the will to work as w"ell as a sense of urgency. The 
aim should be to create in the rural population abuming desire for a higher standard of living — 
a will to live better. 


II — Community Developm'nt Programme 

These lessons from the experience of the past have been brought together in the conception 
and concrete formulation of the community development programme, which has been launched 
during 1952. While the concept is not a new one, progress has in the past been hampered by 
insufficiencj' of available funds. 


Size of the unit 

4> 

2, For each community project, as at present planned, there will be approximately 300 
villages with a total area of about 450 to 500 square miles, a cultivated area of about t $0,000 
acres and a population of about 200,000. The project area is conceived as being divided 
into 3 Development Blocks, each consisting of about 100 villages and a population''of about 
10,000 to 70,000. The Development Block is, in turn, divided into groups of 5 villages 
each, each group being the field of operation for a village level worker. 

Location of Utiits 

3. The initial programme has been started with approximately 55 Projects of rural 
development located in select areas in the several States of India. A certain degree of 
flexibility is allowed in the actual allotment of projects. Thus, while many are complete 
projects of about 300 villages each, some are also independent development blocks of about 
100 villages each, depending upon the needs and conditions of the particular areas chosen 
for development. 
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4. ^ increased agricultural production is the most urgent objective, one of the basic 
criteria in the selection of this first set of Project areas has been the existence of irrigation 
facilities or assured rainfall. In assessing iixigation facilities and the possibilities 0.' 
development, irrigation from river valley projects, from tubewells; as well as from mino" 
irrigation works, have been taken into account. In States like West Bengal and Punjab, with a 
large population of displaced persons, the selection of project areas aims also at helping the 
resettlement of these persons. Seven areas have been selected on the ground of ihci' being 
inhabited predominantly by scheduled tribes. In every field of activitv', whether social or 
economic, urban and rural development are complemeniar}', for, neither towns nor villages 
can advance alone. Where the existing urban facilities are inadequate or where large 
numbers of displaced persons have to be rehabilitated, the intention is that the urban 
development should take the form of new townships. Six such projects have been proposed 
to be taken up under the current programme. 

Under such rural-cttm-urban development, new towns will come into existence to serve 
as centres which will draw sustenance from the surrounding countiyside and, in return, cany 
to it new amenities and the spirit of a developing and changing economy. The creation of 
new centres of small-scale industrial produaion, closely coordinated with rural development, 
is fundamental to national development, for in no other way can the present occupational 
imbalance between agriculture and industiy', between village and town, be corrected. Widt 
the development of power resources and of communications and the growth of basic industries, 
the scope for establishing such centres will steadily increase and, as the economy develops, 
this programme will gain in importance. During die first few' years, however, it is inevitable 
that by far the greatest stress in communit)' development, as indeed in national planning, should 
be on rural areas. The intensive development of agriculture, theextension of irrigation, rural 
electrification and the revival of village industries, wherever possible, with the help of 
improved techniques, accompanied by land reform and a revitalised cooperative movement, 
are programmes closely related to one another, and together ca culatcd to change the face of the 
rural economy. 

Main lines of activity 

5. The main lines of activity which wil’ be undertaken in a community project, can be 
briefly divided into the following ; 

Agriculture and related matters. 

Irrigation. 

’Communications. 

Education. 

Health. 

Supplementary employment. 

Housing. 

Training. 

Social Welfare. 
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Agriadiiire and related matters 

6 . The programme includes reclamation of available virgin and waste land ; provision of 
commercial fertilizers and nnproved seeds j the promotion of fruit and vegetable cultivationj 
of improved agricultural techmque and land utihsation-; supply of techmcal information, 
improved agricultural implements, improved marketing and credit facilities i provision of soil 
sun'eys and prevention of soil erosion, encouragement of the use of natural and compost 
manures and improvement of livestock, the principal emphasis here being on the establish- 
ment of key villages for breeding pedigree stock and the provision of veterinary aid, as well as 
artificial insemination centres. For attaining this objective, agricultural extension service wiU 
be provided at the rate of one agricultural extension worker for every 5 villages. 

One of the important functions of the agriculmral extension worker wiU be to encourage 
the growth of a healthy ^cooperative movement. The aim wiU be to see that there is at least 
one multi-purpose society in everj^ village or group of villages on which practically every 
agricukurisr family is represented. 

It is expected “ that the cooperative principle, in its infinitely varying forms, wiU be 
capable of adaptation for finding a solution to aU problems of rural fife.” Multi-purpose 
societies voU therefore have to be used for practically everj" development activity in the 
cemmum’ty project area, including the encouragement of rural arts and crafts. 

Irrigation 

7. The programme visualises provision of water for agriculture through minor irrigation 
works, e.g., tanks, canals, surface weUs, tubeweUs, etc., the intention being that at least half of 
the agricultural land, if possible, be serv^ed -ftfith irrigation facilities. 

Coimmmicatiom 

8. The road system on the country' side is to be so developed as to link every village within 
the Project area upto a maximum distance of half a mile from the village, the latter distance 
being cormected b)' feeder roads through voluntary labour of the villagers themselves, only 
the main roads being provided for and maintained by the State or other public agencies. 

Edv.saiion 

9. It has been realised that the full development of a community cannot be achieved with- 
out a strong educational base, alike for men and women. The co m m uni ty projects have been 
planned to provide for social education, expansion and improvement of primary and secondary 
education and its gradual conversion to basic ty'pe, provision of educational facilities for work- 
ing children and promotion of youth welfare. 

Vocational and techmcal training will be emphasised in aU the stages of the educational 
programme. Training fadhties vdll be provided for imparting improved techniques to exist- 
ing artisans and techmcians, both in urban and rural areas. Training centres which already 
exist in any area, ■will be strengthened and developed, and new ones established to meet the 
requirements of the project area. 
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10. The Health Organisation of the Project area will consist of 3 primary health units in 
the Development Blocks and a secondary health unit equipped with a hospital and a mobile 
dispensaty at the headquarters of the Project area and serving the area as a whole. It would 
mm at the improvement of environmental hygiene, including provision and protection of water 
supply , proper disposal of human and animal wastes ; control of epidemic diseases such as 
Malaria, Cholera, Small-pox, Tuberculosis, etc. Provision of medical aid along with appro- 
priate preventive measures, and education of the population in hygienic living and in improved 
nutrition. 

S ’ xipplementary employment 

11. The unemployed and the under-employed persons in the village community will be 
provided with gainful employment to such extent as is possible, by the development of cottage 
and small-scale industries, construction of brick kilns and saw mills and encouragement of 
employment through participation in the tertiary sector of the economy. 

Housing 

12. Apart from the provision of housing for community projects personnel, steps will be 
taken, wherever possible, to provide demonstration and training in improved techniques 
and designs for rural housing. In congested villages, action in the direction of development 
of new sites, opening of village parks and playgrounds and assistance in the supply of building 
materials, may also be necessary. 

Training 

13. The training of village level workers, project supervisors and other personnel for the 
Community Development Programme will be carried out in 30 training centres which have 
been set up with the assistance of the Ford Foundation of America. Each training centre will 
have facilities for about 70 trainees. Each centre wiU have double training staff so that the 
trainees can be divided into two groups. One group wiU be getting practical and supervisor}- 
work e.\'perience, whUe the other group will be utUising the centres’ facilities for lectures, 
demonstrations and discussions. In view of the great demand on the training centres to turn 
out people quickly for the opening of new projects, the training period wUl, in the first instance, 
be limited to six months. 

In addition to the training of viUage level workers and supervisors, the agricultural exten- 
sion sert'ice workers in the Project areas wiU take steps for the training of the agriculturists, 
panches and viUage leaders. 

Social welfare 

14. There wiU be provision for audio-visual aid for instruction and recreation, for organi- 
sations of community entertainment, sports activities and Melas. 
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Organisatw 7 t 

15. Cmtre — ^For the implementation of the Community Development Programme as 
indicated above, the Central Organisation vtU consist of a Central Comimittee (the Planning 
Commission has been designated as the Central Committee) to lay down the broad policies and 
provide general supervision, and an Administrator of Community Projects under the Central 
Committee. The Administrator will be responsible for planning, directing and co-ordinating 
the Community Projects throughout India under the general supervision of the Central 
Committee and in consultation with appropriate authorities in the various States. He wiU be 
assisted by a highly qualified executive staff to advise him on administration, finance, 
personnel, community planning and other matters. 

16. State — ^At the State level, there will be a State Development Committee or a similar 
body consisting of the Chief Alinister and such other Ministers as he may consider necessarj". 
There wtU also be a State Development Commissioner or a similar official who vfill act as the 
Secretaty to the State Development Committee and vaU be responsible for directing 
community projects in the State.' Where the worh justifies it, there may, in addition, be a 
Deputy Development Commissioner specificallj' in charge of community' projects. 

17. District — ^At the District level, there will be, wherever necessaiy', a District 
Development Officer responsible for the Community Development Programme in the district. 
This officer will have the status of an Additional Collector and will operate imder the directions 
of the Development Commissioner. He wiU be advised by a District Development Board 
consisting of the officers of the various departments concerned with Community Develop- 
ment, with the Collector as Chairman and the District Development Officer as executive 
Secretaty. 

iS. Project — ^At the Project level, each inditridual project unit (consisting of 'a fiill 
project or one or more Development Blocks where there is not a full project) wUl be in charge 
of a Project Executive Officer. In the selection of Project Executive Officers, special regard 
wiU be paid to experience, general outlook, understanding of the needs and methods of 
Community Development, capacity for leadership and ability to secure both official and 
non-official co-operation. Each Project Executive Officer in charge of a full project, will have 
on his staff approximately 125 supenisors and village level workers, who wUl be responsible 
for the successful operation of all activities at the Project Level. 

This organisational pattern wiU be adapted to suit local conditions and needs as may 
be deemed necessarj' b}' the Administrator and the respective State Governments. 

People' s participation — the crux of the programme 

19. While on the subject of organisation, it is necessary to stress the importance of 
ensuring, right from the start, the people's participation, not merety in the execution of the 
Commumty Development Project but also in its planning. This in fact is the very essence of 
the programme. 
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. 20. The Community Development Programme aims at the establishment of a suitable 
organ to ensure participation of the villagers at the planning stage. It contains provisions 
for the setting up of a Project Advisory Committee. It is intended that the Project Advisory 
Committee should be as representative as possible of all the non-ofBcial elements within the 
projea area. 

In securing participation of the villagers in the execution of the programme, the 
Community Projects Organisation will avail of all non-official local voluntary organisations and 
especially the Bharat Sevak Samaj, which is likely to be set up in the project area on the lines 
indicated in the pamphlet recently circulated by the Planning Commission. 

Villager's contribution to the programme » 

21. The pattern of the project as drawn up includes major items of works normally 
implemented through Government agencies. This is bound to involve higher expenditure 
through elaborate administrative staff, middlemen’s fees and possibly in certain cases, question- 
able practices. If the people are to be trained to be the builders of the future, the works 
have to be entrusted, even at certain risks, to the people themselves through their representa- 
tive agencies, the Governmental organisation furnishing the technical assistance and the 
essential finance. It is intended that a qualifying scale of voluntary contribution, either in the 
form of money or of labour, should be laid down and this contribution will be a condition 
precedent to development schemes^^being undertaken under the Community Development 
Programme. 

In all these cases, contributions may be in the form, either of voluntary labour or of cash. 
In respect of backward areas and areas predominantly populated by scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes it may not be possible for the villagers to make any financial contribution. 
In these areas, the villagers should be asked to contribute by way of labour effort required 
for executing the works programme under variotis^heads. The agency of the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj is hoped to become a major avenue for the organisation of the voluntary effort on the part 
of the villages. 

Finance J 

22. The estimated expenditure on a basic type of a rural community project, i.e., 
a project without the provision for an urban unit, is Rs. 65 lakhs over a period of 3 years. 
Of this amount, about 58 *47 lakhs will be'rupee expenditure, and Rs. 6 '53 lakhs will be dollar 
expenditure. 

The estimated cost of an urban unit (which it is intended to provide in a few projects) 
is Rs. Ill lakhs. Of this amount, the estimated rupee expenditure is about Rs. 95-55 lakhs 
and the dollar expenditure is Rs. 15-45 lakhs. 

In order to enable expansion of the programme in future years, the Central Committee 
felt that some reduction in the estimated cost of a rural community project, basic type, should 
be made and, after examination of the question, has now decided that ah community projects 
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should be operated on the basis of a reduced total of Rs. 45 lakhs per project. So far as the 
e.xisting projects are concerned, this vould mean that the area of operations under each 
project on a population basis of 2 lakhs per project should be so revised or adjusted as to 
conform to the new expendimre pauem. 

The Communitt' Development Programme imposes financial obligations on the Centre 
as vv'ell as on the State Governments. Broadly, the proportions which have been fixed are 
75 per cent for the Centre and 25 per cent for the State in respect of non-recurring expendi- 
ture, and 50 per cent each for Centre and States in respect of recurring expenditure. This 
applies to ‘ grants-hi-aid Loan amount is totally foimd by the Centre. After the three- 
5’ear period, the Communit}- Project areas are intended to become Development Blocks on 
the lines recommended for adoption in Chapter VT of the Grow Alore Food Enquir}' 
Committee’s Report. It is expeaed that in so far as the Community Project areas are 
concerned, the expenses of such development blocks will be borne entirely by State 
Governments after the third year. The expenditure, mostly recurring, is likely to be about 
Rs. 3 lakhs per project. 

Supporting projects 

23. The Community Development Programme is related to and supported in part by 
most of the other projects under the Indo-American Technical Cooperation Programme. The 
fertiliser required by the Community Development Programmes will be acquired and distri- 
buted in accordance with the Operational Agreement No. i which deals with the “ Project 
for Acquisition and Distribution of Fertiliser ”. S imila rl}-, the iron and steel needed for farm 
implements and tools will be acquired and distributed in accordance with the “ Project for the 
Acquisition and Distribution of Iron and Steel for Agricultural purposes ”. Thetubewells to 
be construrted in the project areas will be allocated from the “ Project for Ground Water 
Irrigation ”. Information and services with respect to soils and fertilizer application will be 
made available from the “ Project for distribution of soil fertility and fertiliser use ”. Assis- 
tance in Alalaria control in the project areas wiU be forthcoming from the “ Project for malaria 
control planned under the Technical Cooperation Programme ”. The training of Village 
Level Workers and Project Superrisors will be carried out under the “ Village Workers Train- 
ing Programme ”. 

Evaluation 

24. A systematic evaluation of the methods and results of the Community Develop- 
ment Programme will, no doubt, make a significant contribution by pointing up those methods 
which are proving effective, and those which are not : and furnishing an insight into the impact 
of the Community Development Programme upon the economy and culture of India. In orde» 
that it may be useful to those administering the Commimity Development Projects and ser\*e 
as a basis for informed public opinion regarding the programme, the evaluation work is being 
arranged to be conducted b}’ the Planning Commission in close cooperation with the Ford 
Foundation and the Techmcal Cooperation Administration. 
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III — ^National Extension Service 

In setting out our proposak on- the subject of administration of district development 
programmes, we have already attempted to analyse the organisational features of extension 
work in the district. The entire subject has been carefully reviewed recently by the Grow 
More Food Enquiry Committee. After examining the results of the campaign for increased 
food production, which has been in progress for several years, the Committee state the 
problem which extension workers have to meet in the following words : 

‘ No plan can have any chance of success unless the millions of small farmers in the 
country accept its objective, share in its making, regard it as their own, and are prepared 
to make the sacrifices necessarj' for implementing it. The integrated production programme 
has failed to arouse enthusiasm for the reasons we have given. The food problem is a much 
wider one than mere elimination of food imports. It is the problem of bringing about 
such a large expansion of agricultural production as will assure to an increasing population 
progressively rising levels of nutrition. In other words, the campaign for food production 
should be conceived as part of a plan for the most efficient use of land resources by the appli- 
cation of modern scientific research and the evolution of a diversified economy. In its turn, 
agricultural improvement is an integral part of the much wider problem of raising the level 
of rural life. The economic aspects of village life cannot be detached from the broader social 
aspects ; and agricultural improvement is inextricably linked up with a whole set of social 
problems. The lesson to be derived from the working of the G. M. F. programmes thus 
confirms the experience of States and private agencies engaged in village development. It is 
that all aspects of rural life are interrelated and that no lasting results can be achieved if 
individual aspects of it are dealt with in isolation. This does not mean that particular 
problems should not be given prominence but the plans for them should form parts of, and be 
integrated with, those for achieving the wider aims. It is only by placing this ideal — of bringing 
about an appreciable improvement in the standards of rural life and making it fuller and 
richer— before the country and ensuring that the energies of the entire administrative machinery 
of the States and the best nonofficial leadership are directed to plans for its realisation that 
we can awaken mass enthusiasm and enlist the active interest and support of the millions of 
families living in the countryside in the immense task of bettering their own condition.” 

2 . This analysis led to the Committee to propose the establishment of a national 
extension organisation for intensive rural work which could reach every farmer and assist in the 
coordinated development of rural life as a whole. The detailed proposals of the Committee 
on the organisation of the extension network at various levels have been described earlier. 
The programme envisaged by the Committee, for which the necessary provision has been 
made in the Plan, is that the Central Government should assist State Governments in 
establishing extension organisations so as to bring their entire area under extensive development 
within a period of about ten years. During the period of the Plan, about 120,000 
villages are to be brought within the operations of the extension, that is, nearly one-fourth of 
the rural population. The Central and the various State Governments are expeaed in the 
near fumre to frame detailed programmes for reorganising the existing extension services, 
arranging for further recruitment and preparing training programmes. 



In drawing up these programmes the Central and State Governments will have to examine 
the necessit}- for providing the basic training in agriculture and animal husbandry to the 
village level workers and the various supert'isoty subject matter specialists. Where e.xi3ting 
facilities are inadequate, steps will have to be taken to augment them with a view to ensuring 
an adequate supph' of extension workers for each major linguistic region. There is little doubt 
that the implementation of these proposals can give a new and powerful momentum to aU 
rural work and, in particular, to the programme for increaeds agricultural production. 

3. The organisation of e.xtension sendees with the object of securing increased production 
and raising the standard of village Hfe is a new undertaking. Extension is a continuous 
process designed to make the rural people aware of their problems, and indicating to them 
ways and means by which they can solve them. It thus involves not only education of the rural 
people in determining their problems and the methods of solving them, but also inspiring 
them towards positive action in doing so. It is, therefore, of the highest importance that for 

this task, personnel of the right type should be obtained who will take to their work with zeal 

% 

and enthusiasm. The qualities required are not only the ability to acquire knowledge but also 
dedication to the task of serving the rural people and the development of a wiU to find solutions 
for their problems. People from village surroundings with experience of practical farming 
are likely to prove of special value as extension workers. 

4. The training of extension workers requires the closest attention and must be related 
to the serivees that they will have to perform. They have to understand rural problems, the 
psychology of the farmer, and ofier solutions to his various difiiculties. They have to try and 
find out the felt needs of the people, and the solutions that they offer must be demonstrated 
by acting in close cooperation with the farmers. They should be able to discover leadership 
and stimulate it to action. Their success will depend on the extent to which the}'' gain the 
confidence of the farmers. Their duties have thus to be educative and demonstrative. Their 
training will thus have many facets. Periods spent in gaining a thorough training will be a 
good investment. If the period of extension training is to be shortened, so as to be 
able to cover a larger area than may be otheiw'ise possible, care should be taken to see that 
it is preceded by adequate opportunities for basic training in all aspects of rural development. 
Their conditions of sertfice should also be such as are calculated to keep up their zeal 
and enthusiasm and ensure the continuous maintenance of high standards of performance. 
There should be considerable scope for promotion for men who start at the bottom. In 
order to develop the true extension approach much might be gained if all extension workers, 
whether graduates or field level workers, were to start at the field level and only those who 
proved their worth, received promotions to higher positions. A fair proportion of these posi- 
tions should also be open to village workers who display the necessary qualities of leader- 
ship and ability. For this purpose, courses should be provided at different levels to enable 

the promising e.xtension workers who start at the field level to reach positions of greater 
responsibility. 
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5- It is important to secure that the extension, service retains its character of continued 
utility to the rural areas which they serve. This factor should, therefore, be particularly borne 
in mind in judging the work of officials who man this service. Local opinion on the e.xtent 
to which an extension worker has made himself useful should be an important criterion in 
'assessing his ability. 

6. The confidence of the villager is gained tvith difficulty and lost easily. It is, therefore, 
of the essence of extension that the initial start is made with items whose usefulness to the 
cultivator in increasing agriculmral production has been well established. It is only after 
sufficient confidence is gained that comparatively untried measures can be put forward, and 
even these should be held out as experiments until the people have found the ans\ver for 
themselves. 

7. The immediate effect of the first impact of an extension organisation is to increase 
the demands of the cultivator for credit, supplies and implements. The satisfaction of these 
demands is a necessary consequence of extension activities and they will succeed to the e.xtent 
this responsibility is handled efficiently. Extension activities will be adversely affected if 
arrangements cannot be made for supplying the needs which they generate. 

8. Finally, it may be pointed out that extension workers have to be suppo rted effectively 
by research workers to whom they can bring their problems and whose results they carry to 
the people. Special arrangements are, therefore, needed to ensure the closest cooperation 
between extension and research. 



CHAPTER XVI 

FINANCE FOR AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural production in this country depends upon milli ons of small farmers. It is 
the intensity of their effort and the efficiency of their technique that will help in raising yields 
per acre. Because of inadequate financial resources and absence of timely credit facilities at 
reasonable rates, many of the farmers, even though otherwise willin g, are unable to go in for 
improved seeds and manures or to introduce better methods or techniques. Works of mi nor 
irrigation like wells owned by the cultivators either get into disuse or are not fully utilised 
for want of capital. The major object of the agricultural programme discussed earlier is to 
develop local resources of seeds, manures and irrigation and to provide other accessories of 
producmon. To utilise man-power and cattle resources more fully than is done at present, 
these aids to better and more intensive farming are essential. -It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that the financial requirements of tjie producers for these purposes should be 
adequately met. The achievement of targets in the agricniltural secrtor which covers producffion 
of food and essential raw material like cotton, jute and oilseeds, ought not to be allowed to 
suffer for want of adequate credit facilities. Provision of sufficient and timely credit at fair 
rates of interest has, therefore, to be considered as an integral part of the Plan. Assistance 
rendered by way of credit has, however, to be related to specific items of productive work 
or of essential costs of cultivation. For providing these facilities all the existing agencies e.g., 
money lenders, commercial banks, co-operatives and the State have to be integrated and 
harnessed to a common purpose. Such a comprehensive approach is essential for ensuring the 
best hse of all the available resources of the nation. 

Nature of Requirements and Agencies of Agricultural Credit 

2. Finance required for production can be divided broadly into : (a) short-term (for 
periods up to 15 months) ; (b) medium-term (from 15 months up to 5 years) arid (c) long-term 
(above 5 3^ears). Short-term loans are required for purchasing seeds, manures and fertilizers 
or for meeting labour charges, etc. These are expected to be repaid after the harvest. 
Medium-term loans are granted for purposes such as sinking of wells, purchase of bullocks, 
pumping plants and other improved implements, etc. Loans repayable over a longer period 
(i.e. above 5 years) are classified as long-term loans. These are utilised for payment of old 
debts, purchase of the heavier machines, making permanent improvements and increasing 
the size of the holding. A quantitative assessment of the finance required under these three 
categories is extremely difficult as adequate data for the purpose are not available. It is 
hoped that the rural credit survey undertaken by the Reserve Bank will provide more reliable 
estimates on the basis of which polic)’' can be formulated. It is, however, clear that there is 
a wide gap between funds at present available on reasonable terms and the requirements 
of the cultivators. 
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. The following agencies provide finance to the cultivators : 

- - Private agencies . (a) money lenders and landlords ; (6) commercial banks. 

(2) Pufahc or semi-public agencies : (a) the State ; (b) co-operative societies. 

Until recently, at any rate, the money lenders and the landlords were the principal sources 
of niral credit. It is generaUy beUeved that the recent debt relief legislation, the system 
of licensing money lenders and restrictions on the use and transfer of land as security have 
led to a considerable decline in their operations. The abolition of all privileged tenures and 
the impending reforms both in zamindari and rj'otwari areas have discouraged investment 
by the landlords and larger cultivators. No estimates are available regarding the extent to 
. which the money lenders and landlords have been affected by these considerations or 
of the extent of the role that they now play as providers of credit. The findings of the rural 
credit sun'ey may throw more light on this important aspect of the matter and provide the 
basis for further thought and action. In the meantime, however, it is necessary to build up 
and expand the system of Government or co-operative credit so that the implementation of 
the Plan may proceed according to schedule. 

State Loans 

4. As the finance provided from private sources was not adequate, the assistance rendered 
by the State in the form of taccavi loans had to be increased considerably during the last few 
years. The amount of taccavi loans sanctioned in 1949-50 was about Rs. 15 crores as against 
Rs. I crore in 1938-39. The State which formerly gave loans mostly for relieving distress 
or meeting the needs of a few indigent cultivators has now assumed increased responsibility for 
development finance especially as a result of the Grow More Food campaign. It is a matter 
of common complaint that the actual disbursement of these loans involves considerable delay 
and that the procedure connected with it causes considerable inconvenience to the cultivators. 
Our proposals regarding appropriate use of taccavi loans are discussed at a later stage in this 
chapter. 


Loans by Co-ophvATive Societies 

5. Besides State loans, a significant share of the finance for agriculture is provided by 
co-operative societies. There were 1 , 42,394 agricultural societies which advanced Rs. 28-53 
crores in 1949-50 as against Rs. 6-75 crores advanced by 1,05,301 agriculmral societies in the 
year 1938-39. Nearly two thirds of the total loans made by agriculmral credit societies were 
granted in the two States of Bombay and Madras while 22 per cent of the funds were utilised 
by the societies in U. P., Madhya Pradesh and the Punjab. The credit movement in other 
areas has yet to be developed. Long-term loans extending upto a period of 20 years are 
provided by the 283 Land Mortgage Banks which advanced a sum of Rs. i crore during the 
year 1949-50. ' A major part of the long term loans was taken up again by Madras and Bombay 
where the movement has progressed fairly well. Punjab and West Bengal have not yet 
recovered from the unsettling effects of partition. In many of the Part ‘C’ and the newly- 
integrated Part ‘B’ States, co-operative structure at the Apex and district levels has yet to be 
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created. Reorganisation and adjustment are also necessary in other areas. The progress and 
achievements of the movement in Bombay', Madras and the other co-operatively advanced 
States prove that co-operatives are the most effective agency for providing finance for agri- 
cultural purposes. A co-operative society organised by the people for their economic and 
social welfare places proper emphasis on the chaiaaer of a member without losing sight of 
his material security. Compared to State agency a co-operative can exercise better supervision 
and it can ensure utilisation of loans for productive purposes more effectively. Recovery of 
loans is also facilitated as, besides coercive action, public opinion is also brought to bear against 
wilful defaulters. Co-operatives are also in a better position to mobilise local savings. It 
would, therefore, be advantageous to distribute even the State loans for development purposes 
through the co-operative societies. We recommend this polity. 

6. As the major portion of the funds that they advance are derived b}" way of shares, 
deposits or loans, co-operative societies like other credit agencies hav^e to operate on recognised 
banking principles. To avoid a serious risk of losses they have to deal generall}" with credit- 
worthy farmers. In addition to these, there are a large number of potentially credit-worthy 
cultirators in the rural ar^ who are just on the margin. Facilities granted to them either in 
regard to the terms of repayment or the rates of interest would go a long way to improve their 
productive capacity. It is considered desirable that the co-operatives should handle the credit 
business of this class also, as a separate agency for them would not only be expensive but would 
also lead to an undesirable duplication because in practice, it is diEBcult to distinguish 
between the credit-worthy and potentially credit-worthy people. Dealing with the latter 
class, however, involves more risk than that normally covered by the societies. To the extent 
that the co-operatives incur losses on account of the additional risk they may have to be 
compensated. The same procedure can be adopted for -providing finance in less developed 
areas. The uneconomic cultivators should not be denied the benefits of the movement. In 
fact, it is difficult to maintain a distin ction betw-een economic and uneconomic cultivators as 
in the strict economic sense, most of the Indian farmers would be classified only as potentially 
credit-worthy or uneconomic cultivators. Many of them receive and repay loans from the 
societies, and will have to continue to do so. In their case character will be a very important 
factor in dete rminin g their eligibility for loans and the State will have to share a major part 
of the risk involved in tins work. 

7. To take up the functions visualised above the co-operative credit structure has to be 
strengthened at \^ous levels in each State. The manner in which this can be brought about 
depends upon the conditions prevalent as well as the needs of the State. The Co-operative 
Planning Conunittee (1946) recommended that 50 per cent of the villages and 30 per cent of the 
rural population should be brought in the ambit of primary societies within ten years. The 
programme for a national extension service discussed earlier also contemplates organisation of 
multi-purpose societies in every village or a group thereof and efforts should be made to reach 
by I 955 “ 5 ^ target set by the Cooperative Planning Committee. However, a slower rat of 
progress would be preferable to hasu' expansion. 
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8. The success of the programme outlined above as well as the management of the 
cooperatives largly depend upon personnel. The absence of adequate trained staff is at present 
a serious linuting factor in the grotvth of the movement. The necessity of proper training for 
all grades of admimstratwe, managerial and field staff in the Co-operative Department and 
cooperative institutions is being increasingly realised. The Reserve Bank has recently organised 
a special course of training for higher and intermediate personnel at the Cooperative College 
at Poona, which is conducted by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute. A single institu- 
tion, however, will not meet the needs of the country and similar facilities should be provided 
in other areas. We consider that there is scope for starting at least three more regional colleges 
almost immediately. Training for the subordinate personnel has also to be arranged simulta- 
neously. We accord a high priority to the training programme and we have provided a sum of 
Rs. 10 lakhs in the Plan to subsidise a part of the expenditure. If the expenefiture is to be put 
to good use, co-operative departments and instimtions must increasingly appreciate the 
importance of employing trained staff and of deputing their employees for training . 

9. Reorganisation and expansion of the movement in this manner for effectively carrying 
out the production programme will call for large scale investment. The co-operatives will 
have to initiate a drive for tapping local resources and for inculcating the habit of thrift in the 
local people. As the response to the savings campaign is, however, likely to be slow, finding 
adequate finance for the legitimate needs of their members may well prove to be beyond the 
resources of the co-operatives. Though ultimately the societies will have to build up adequate 
funds of their own, in the first instance they will need considerable financial and technical 
assistance from the Reserve Bank. The Bank has already taken a long step in this direction. 
Under the scheme of concessional finance it provides accommodation to the State Co-operative 
Banks for seasonal agricultural operations and marketing of crops at li per cent (i.e. 2 per cent 
below the current Bank rate). The period of re-payment has been extended by an amendment 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act from nine months t j a maximum of 15 months. Several 
other facilities are also now offered by the Reserve Bank by liberalisation of the procedure for 
grant of advances. 

IQ. As a result of this liberal attitude of the Reserve Bank its advances to the Apex 
Cooperative Banks have increased from Rs. 1.5 lakhs in 1946-47 toRs. 12.51 crores in 1951-52. 
At present these facilities have been availed of mostly by the developed Apex banks of two 
States, viz., Madras and Bombay. The Reserve Bank is taking an active interest in re-organising 
the co-operative movement in all States, especially the undeveloped States, on a sound footing. 

It has completed a study of the movement in practically all the States. In the light of these 
studies the Reserve Bank should b ; in a position to suggest measures of improvement for 
adoption by the States concerned. 

'pjjg Bank provides short term accommodation to the co-operative societies through 
the State Apex institutions which, in turn, make it available to the District Banks. The Apex 
Banks exist in the Part ‘A’ and a few important Part ‘B’ States, but some of them are not yet 
fiiUy equipped to take up the increased responsibilities involved in borrowing from the Resert'e 
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Bank. In many of the Part ‘B’ and ‘C’ States the Apex agencies have still to be created? The 
Reserve Bank has devoted attention to this task as well. The problems involved in expanding 
the movement are ; (a) Securing trained personnel, and (b) finding adequate capital. As 
regards the capital it is likely that the funds necessarj^ for organising or strengthening the 
Apex Banks may not be forthcoming in adequate measure from the local people or co-operative 
societies . State Governments which have an interest in creating these institutions and fostering 
their growth should subscribe a part of their capital and should be represented on their boards 
of management. The Apex agencies established in this manner would have greater stability 
and would give better results, even though such participation by the State would be a departure 
from the pattern hitherto favoured by most co-operators. While this effort to overcome the 
shortage of finance is underway, the State Governments may, if necessary, guarantee re-payment 
of the amount advanced by the Reserve Bank to the Apex Bank. This practice has already been 
adopted in a few cases. This must, however, be a temporar>' expedient and the movement 
should be able in the near future to secure its requirements on the basis of its own resources 
and the credit-worthiness of its constituents. , 

12. The essential characteristics of short term finance should be cheapness, elasticity and 
promptness. The concessional rate at which the Resetye Bank grants loans helps to reduce the 
interest rates charged to members. The characteristics of promptness and elasticity have 
remained comparatively, neglected as the time lag and the rigidity of procedure associated 
with the whole mechanism of co-operative credit detract from the usefulness of the loans. 

13. As the measures indicated above succeed in placing the credit structure in the States 
on a sound footing, the Reserve Bank and the Government should be able to provide even 
larger assistance. We are in agreement with the Grow More Food Enquiiy' ComnSittee that 
in the next four years the advances to the cultivators through the institutional agencies should 
be steadily increased so as to reach the limit of at least Rs. 100 crores per annum by the fourth 
year. For achie^ng this and the other targets outlined later, it is necessary that a detailed 
plan of agricultural finance and co-operative development should be worked out by every 
State in consultation with the leaders of the movement, the Reserve Bank and the Central 
Government. The State plan will- have to be broken down by districts keeping in view the 
main objective of the Plan in regard to its production targets and the’ relative priorities of its 
several parts. 

Medilt,! and Long Term Loans 

14. While short term, loans meet the immediate and pressing needs of cultivation, medium 
term loans enable the farmer to raise the standard of his tillage and to bring about an improve- 
ment in j-ields. Much greater emphasis, has, therefore, to be placed on medium term loans 
than has been done hitherto and adequate accommodation should be provided for them. Precise 
estimates of the amount of such loans advanced by co-operative societies are not avail- 

- able. It is, however, known that the bulk of their advances are repa3’able soon after the harvest. 
This pre-occupation of the societies ndth short term loans is due firstty to their greater urgency 
and secondl\’ to the veiy limited availability of funds (by way of long term deposits,' etc.) 
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which they can safely invest for a medium term, say upto five years. The comparative inability 
o t e CO operatives to meet this demand of the culti%‘ator deters many a credit-worthy person 
rom seeking e\ en short term loans as in this process he gets indebted to more than one creditor. 
The CO operatives wiU not, therefore, be reaUy effective agencies for credit unless they are in 
a position to grant these so called medium term loans which are essential to large production. 
Aledium term loans of the societies do not qualify at present for assistance from the Reseri'C 
Bank. Many leading co-operators feel that the Bank ought to be empowered to make medium 
term advance as well. We understand that the proposal has been accepted by the Reserve 
Bank, which has agreed to make such advances upto a limit of Rs. 5 crores. To enable the 
Bank to take up this work, amendment of the Reserve Bank Act is necessaty. A Bill incorporat- 
ing these and other changes has been placed before Parliament. 

15. Medium term finance upto Rs. 5 crores provided by the Reserve Bank under tlie 
proposed arrangement will help the co-operatives in building up their business on a sounder and 
a more productive footing. Larger assistance from the Reserve Bank for short term loans will 
also release some of the medium term funds of the movement where they are at present utilised 
for crop loans. To the extent that this occurs, the amount available for agricultural improve- 
ment wiU increase. However, in view of the fact that there is great demand as well as scope for 
productive investment in this sphere and also in view of the fact that the co-operative structure 
is being created and extended in areas in which cooperation has so far been less developed, it is 
to be expected that the sum of Rs. 5 crores to which the Reserve Bank has limited medium term 
finance will prove inadequate. It is essential that this limit should not be allowed to hamper 
the normal pace of production. We, therefore, recommend that a provision of Rs. 5 crores 
spread over the next three years should be made in the Plan to supplement the resources of 
cooperative banks or other credit agencies created as an interim arrangement. These resources 
will, of course, include the intermediate finance which the Reserve Bank will be able to supply 
after its statute has been amended. Taking into account this additional provision, the 
accommodation likely to be available from the Reserv'e Bank and the funds that may be found 
within the movement, we consider that the target for medium term finance, Government and 
co-operative, at the end of the present Plan might be placed at Rs. 25 crores per annum. 

16. As regards long term loans, the responsibility' for financing improvements of a long 
term character, which benefit the community or a group of villages, will increasingly devolve 
on the State and the need for individual loans may diminish to some c.xtent. However, this 
can be only a gradual process and assistance to individuals or a group for schemes of a perma- 
nent nature will continue to be an important item of production programmes. Consolidation 
of holdings and other schemes for improving the productivity' of agriculture by increasing the 
size of the unit of cultivation are bound to widen the scope for long term loans. It is, therefore, 
necessary to have an organization which will assess these requirements and be in a position to 
satisfy them. This function can be best discharged by the land mortgage banks which possess 
long term funds raised by shares, debentures and fixed deposits. These banks exist in only a 
few States, e.g. Madras, Bombay, Mysore and Madhya Pradesh. The two main difficulties 
responsible for the slow progress of land mortgage banks are the lack of trained personnel 
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and the inability (legal) of the borrower to offer land as a security. As a result of recommenda- 
tions made in this report elsewhere, these difficulties will soon be surmounted and we trust 
that as a part of the State Plan suggested in paragraph 12 of this chapter a long term agency 
vdll be created in more States. However, we do not deem it essential to have a separate land 
mortgage bank either at the State or district level in every case. Considering that the borrower 
and the security that he has to offer are generally the same for various types of loans, it has yet 
to be established that a separate agencrj' for long term credit is invariably preferable to a single 
agency for different ty'pes of credit. 

17. A major part of the advances made hitherto by the land mortgage banks are for repay- 
ment of old debts. The funds obtained either from the State or the community need in future 
to be utilised for purposes which will step up production and thus create a surplus of savings 
out of which the old debts may be discharged. The land mortgage banks should hence-forward 
lay greater emphasis on this developmental aspecr and should give preference to applicants who 
want to increase their resources for enhanced production. 

18. Another difficulty encountered by these Banks relates to finance which is often raised 
by floating debentures. Recentl}’’, some of the Central Land Mortgage Banks have found it 
somewhat difficult to raise long-term funds at sufficiently cheap rates of interest in spite of the 
fact that their debentures were guaranteed by the State Governments concerned and that the 
Reser\'e Bank, in accordance with its recent practice, subscribed 20% of the value in practically 
•all these cases. There is therefore some apprehension that land mortgage banks, as a structure 
for long term credit, may languish for want of funds . This would hardly be in consonance with 
the objectives of the Plan. We have, therefore, made a provision of Rs. 5 crores spread over the 
next three years to supplement the long-term resources of the co-operative movement. We 
consider that the target for long term finance. Government and co-operative together should 
be Rs. five crores per annum at the end of the present Plan. 

19. In regard to the principles which ought to govern the actual disbursement of the 
amount of Rs. 5 crores each which we have recommended to supplement the medium-term 
and long-term resources of the co-operative agricultural credit system, the following 
recommendations are made : — 

CO The loans made out of these amounts should in all cases be linked to the programme 
of increased agricultural production, and should therefore be subject to the same 
priorities as that programme. 

(I’O Without prjudice to the above subject, the loans should be so distributed, with 
reference to regions and to classes of agriculturists, as to reach, by preference, 
areas and classes not served at present by the co-operative credit system. 

(tit) In planning the distribution of credit among such areas and classes, forms of 
organization should, if possible, be devised (e.g. borrowers’ groups in villages) 
which can be readily developed into, or eventually fitted in wuth, the co-opera- 
tive type of organisation. 
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(w) Where credit is disbursed in an area already serv^ed by the co-operative organiza- 
tion, the agency of that organization should be utilised as far as possible. 

(v) The contribution to long-term agricultural finance may, among other things, take 
the form of Goverrunent purchasing part of the debenuires issued by land 
mortgage banks. 

(vi) In regard to the implementation of these recommendations, a detailed plan should 
be chalked out by the Government of India in consultation with the Resert’c 
Bank and other organisations' concerned. 

20. Finally, in putting forward the proposals outlined in this chapter wc envisage them 
as helping in the realisation of the targets in the Plan and as a part of and a first step to a 
comprehensive and integrated policy of agricultural credit to be evolved as early as possible on 
the basis of the factual material which is expected to be furnished by the rural credit sur\-ey. 
At this stage we would only suggest that in the wider solution of the problem the integration of 
financial agencies would have to extend to all organisations — co-operative, commercial and other 
which act as repositories and suppliers of credit. 

The history of agricultural development in all advanced countries shows that such an 
integrated system of credit laid the foundation for agricultural development and prosperity. 
Whether there should be a single agenc}- dispensing all types of credit, or a separate agency' for 
long term or for long and medium term, what form this agency should take at the State level 
and whether the State agencies need to be integrated in a Central Agency at the All-India Icvclj 
and what part the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank should play in this 
organisation, are matters which will have to be considered in the context of the wider issues 
referred to above. 



CHAPTER XVII 


AGRICULTURAL AIARKETING 

1 . The problems of agricultural finance discussed in the previous chapter relate to the pre- 
har\'est requirements of the cultivators. The disposal of the produce after the har\-est and the 
return obtained, therefore, also have a significant effect on production and on the \velfme ofthe 
cultivator. Production in agriculture being seasonal, the crop is harv ested during a short 
period and consumed gradually. While commodities like cotton and groundnut require large 
storage space which the average cultivator laclts,' fruits, vegetables and sugarcane are of a perish- 
able nature. The farmer has, therefore, to dispose of his surplus immediately either at the 
village or at the mandi. In the absence of staying power the large number of small farmers 
compete with each other and the markets witness conditions of occasional glut and scarcity. A 
major part of the commercial crops like cotton, jute, sugarcane and oilseeds has to be marketed 
immediately as the farmers are in need of cash for meeting their dues and other expenses. 
As regards foodgrains the marketable surplus varies by crops and regions but may be placed 
at about 20 to 30 per cent under normal conditions. The total quantity and value of the 
marketed produce, even in a predominantly subsistence economy as in India is- considerable. 

2. Sale of agricultural produce involves a number of functions such as assembling, storing, 
grading, standardising, transporting and financing the produce and negotiating sale. Some 
of these operations ma}’’ be performed by the farmer, but storage and sale of a commodity and 
finding finance for purchase, call for specialised knovdedge and adequate resources which the 
individual cultivator does not possess. Those who render these sendees, therefore, perform 
a useful function for which a reasonable return is due. 

3. The village money lender or the mandi a? 7 zariya advances loans to fanners for securing 
production requirements like seeds, and manures and for meeting other needs. These debts 
some times cany an understanding or an obligation to sell the produce to or through the lender 
or his nominee. At the time of sale the position of advantage occupied by the village banker 
gets reflected either in a lower price or unfair weights or delayed settlement. If the sale takes 
place in the mandi or the market through the brokers or arhatiyas the farmer pays not only 
for the services rendered by the middlemen but is also subjected to other unwananted 
deductions. 

4. To remove the disabilities of the farthers in the mandi, regulated markets have been 
established in the States of Bombaj', Madras, Punjab, Hyderabad, Mysore, Pepsu and Madhya 
Pradesh. Unauthorised deductions are prohibited and the charges of brokers and weighmen 
regulated. In some of these places the system of open auction or sales has been introduced. 
These improvements have benefited the cultivator to a certain extent; Regulated markets, 
h owever, do not exist in the States of Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, etc. Some 
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of the States which have adopted the Agricultural Produce Markets Acts have a large number 
of markets which still continue to be unregulated. It is necessary to e.\Tend the operation 

of the Act so as to cover all the important markets in each State by 1955-56, as this is ilic 

first step in improving marketing facilities. 

5 ' The management of regulated markets vests in committees on which growers arc also 
represented. Their voice is, however, seldom effeaive. Many of the marketing committees 
are not yet fully conscious of their responsibility of utilising their funds for developing market- 
ing facilities. The Madhya Pradesh Government have, therefore, amended the Cotton and 
Agriculmral Produce Markets Act with a view to entrusting the management of regulated 
markets to the Cooperative Societies and the Cotton Market at Amravati has been handed over 
to the local marketing co-operative. 


Progress of Co-operative Marketing 

6. The benefits of a regulated market which attempt only to improve the existing practices 
are limited j without changing the marketing structure the number of middlemen and costs 
cannot be reduced. Efforts in this direction have been made in some States by organising 
cooperative marketing. For example, 1,600 cane cooperative unions and other primary socie- 
ties have been organised in Uttar Pradesh in the last 10 years. They handle 85 to 90 per cent 
of the total cane supplied to sugar factories. The average value (3 years ending 1951-52) of 
about 50 lakhs tons of cane annually sold by the societies amounted to more than Rs. 25 crorcs. 
This has been achieved under the Sugar Factories Control Act which requires cverj- member 
of the society in the zone to deliver a specified quantity of cane through the cooperative 
society for which minimum prices are paid by the factory. The cooperatives arc paid a 
commission of about Rs. 1/4/- per ton for their services by the sugar factories. This is taken 
into account while calculating the sale price of sugar. Besides arranging the sale, these 
cooperatives are making an attempt to link up credit with marketing. They supply seeds, 
manures, fertilizers and other requirements. The unions also carry on rural welfare activiues. 

7. Cooperative marketing of cotton has been attempted in Bombay where 84 cotton sale 
societies funaioned in 1948-49. While the societies in Kamatak arrange the sales of the 
produce of their members in individual lots, the Gujerat cotton growers pool cotton of a 
similar variety for purposes of sale. The cooperatives own ii ginning and pressing factories 
in the State. The producer-cwrn-consumer societies in Madras which have been converted into 
marketing societies and a few others in other States are also making efforts in this direction. 
Some of them have taken up procurement work for the Government. Provincial marketing 
societies which have been established in 9 States to assist the primary units registered only a 
small volume of business which amounted to Rs. 1-15 crores in 1949-50. 

8. The progress of marketing societies, in spite of immense scope, has so far been slow. 
The entry of a co-operative even as an agent is not generally favoured by the trade. For instance, 
it refused to buy cotton offered by the cotton sale socieu’ in Kamatak and boycotted its sales. 
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The buyers also make pa5'ment after a time lag and the cooperatives acting as agents are 
required either to raise a larger amotmt of finance to meet their commitments or to keep the 
amounts outstanding. The U. P. sugar factories, for example, were in arrears to the 
extent of about Rs. 2 crores, to the societies bj' the. end of the year 1950. Some of the 
cooperatives had to engage contraaors for finding finance and making pa}'ments. The 
performance of the contractors V'as unsatisfactory^ and their charges were heaty. To overcome 
such difficulties the Gujerat Cotton Sales Society^ established a ginning factory'. This facilitated 
the sales and the ginning charges were reduced by 5P per cent. The Society however, did not 
own the pressing factory' and utilized a plant belonging to the traders. After sometime the 
press owners raised their charges by more than 75% and declined to undertake the pressing 
work on behalf of the Society. The society was, therefore, compelled to erect its own press. 
The cane growers of Ahmednagar District in Bombay' State who had suffered for the last 30 
years from violent fluctuations in prices of gur they produced, have recently set up a Coopera- 
tive Sugar Mill which has not only ensured them better prices and timely' payment but has also 
helped them in improving the efficiency' of production through the supply of manures, fertili- 
zers and seeds. The society tries to work with each farmer on his problems and provides long 
term credit for development . The loy'alty and the support of the members, the enlightened 
leadership, financial aid in the shape of share capital — ^Rs. 6 lakhs from the Bombay' 
Government and a loan of Rs. 20 lakhs from the Industrial Finance Corporation are some of 
the important factors which have led to the success of the scheme. 

9. It would thus appear that even after the linking of credit with marketing, cooperatives, 
which act only as commissioii agents for sale, (as in Uttar Pradesh) are not effective and that 
ownership and management of processing facih’ties on a cooperative basis are essential for 
protecting the interests of the growers and strengthening the economy'. The benefits of effici- 
ency' and economy in the processing activities are considerable, and if they are transmitted 
to cultivators, there will be an incentive for increasing production. A co-operative which 
functions in this maimer can also assist in crop planning by' introducing improved varieties 
of seeds, by giving the necessary' technical- advice to cultivators and by financial help 
wherever necessary'. 

10. There are, however, some commodities which are marketed without elaborate 
processing. In such cases the marketing cooperative will hat'e to establish direct dealings with 
the consumer cooperatives. In Canada, the Grain Growers’ Cooperative Company' in 
Winmpeg having been boycotted by' the Canadian traders, had to negotiate sales of wheat 
with the Scotish Cooperative Whole-sale, In this cotmtry' there exists a considerable volume 
of inter and intra State trade in wheat, pulses, fruits, vegetables, etc. By contacting its 
counter-parts in other States the provincial marketing association should work out an 

arrangement for imports and exports. Similar arrangements within the State could also 
be made. 

11. Some of the marketing societies appear to have been organised without adequate share 
capital. The Madras Provincial Marketing Society, for instance, has a share capital of about 
Rs. 50,000 vhile Orissa and West Bengal Apex Marketing Societies are functioning with a share 
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capital of about Rs. 13,000 and Rs. 5,000 respectivelj-. The credit limit assessed by and assist- 
ance available from the State Apex credit agency' and the Reserve Bank for financing market- 
ing operations, depend upon the capital structure and owned resources of the society and the 
volume of its business is largely regulated thereby. It is, tl ereforc, necessary that marketing 
associations especially those which are meant to be apex agencies should obtain sufficient capital 
from their constituents. 

12. Marketing requires technical skill and specialised knowledge. Associations operating 
in a group of villages or in a commodity do not have the volume or turnover to warrant cmplov- 
ment of trained or qualified personnel. The area of operation of a marketing society sliould, 
therefore, be fairly large, say a Tehsil. Further, separate societies for individual commodities 
should be restricted only to such staples of trade as have a specialized wholesale market. 

Storage and Warehousing 

13. Another difficulty that the societies encounter relates to storage facilities. Most of 
the surplus produce in an area is assembled and sold at the inaudi or market which is generally 
at the rail or motor head and possesses road transport and banking facilities. On the .strength 
of the goods pledged the banks finance the marketing operations. Release of goods and their 
despatch either on consignment or sale can be arranged more quickly from the godowns at the 
mandi than from those located in the rural areas. It would, therefore, be an advantage to 
develop storage facilities at mandi centres. Some godowns space-temporary, semi-temporary 
or permanent — are available in every mandi. This accommodation is often unsatisfactory as 
it fails to provide adequate proteaion to goods from damage and deterioration 
by moisture, rodents, insects, pests, etc. Moreover, even for getting such space, 
fairly high rent has to be paid. It would, therefore, be better if the cooperatives plan 
to have their own storage facilities. Some State Governments, particularly Madras, Bombay, 
and Orissa are alive to this problem and are rendering assistance by providing loans and 
subsidies for the construction of godowns. Other States, we suggest, may follow this practice. 

14. Several committees and commissions including the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
the Central Banking Enquiry Comminee, the Marketing Sub-Committee, the Agricultural 
Finance Sub-Committee, the Cooperative Planning Comminee and the Rural Banking Enquiry 
Committee have emphasised the need to promote warehousing in the country and have aho 
made various suggestions in this connection. In the absence of warehouse receipts which could 
serve as collateral for the promissory notes of the borrowing banks, it has not been possible 
for the Reserve Bank to extend assistance to the cooperative and scheduled banks under section 
17 of the Reserve Bank Act for financing marketing operations. The Resers-e Bank, therefore, 
suggested establishment of Licensed warehouses. The States of Bombay. Aladras, Aladhsa 
Pradesh, Mysore, Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin have already enacted the ncccssar\- 
legislation. We recommend that similar action should be taken by other State Governments 
as well. Even though the Warehousing Act has been passed in some States more than four 
years ago, licensed warehouses have not been established so far. Tliis is largely due to the 
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fact that the law, being an enabling piece of legislation, leaves it to the trade, private investors, 
limited companies or the cooperatives to set up the warehouses. The investors generally 
hesitate to take up a new venture in which they have little experience. Further, the law 
provides not only for regulation and inspection of the warehouses but also for fixing the charges - 
at a reasonable level. Under the present conditions when the money market is tight and there 
are other more remimerative fields for investment it is doubtful if private capital would be 
attracted, particularly in producing are^. Progress will, therefore, depend mostly on the 
initiative of the cooperatives and their ability to secure the required long teim capital. We 
therefore suggest that the State Governments and the Reserve Bank should assist warehous- 
ing development by measures such as provision of loans, etc. to organisations which are willing 
to undertake this work. 


Future Pattern of Development 

15. Cooperatives will be successful to the extent that they render eSicient sertfice to the 
growers at the minimum cost. This in turn depends upon their ability to undertake processing 
activities, command warehousing accommodation, and obtain sufficient financial resources 
and, above all, honest, capable and efficient management. Though some States have fostered the 
growth of marketing societies, a poliq' for their development has- yet to be laid down or followed 
for the countr}' as a whole. Cooperative marketing linked with production, finance and 
cooperative ownership of processing industries will be a useful instrument in increasing 
production, cutting costs and introducing a system of crop planning. Favourable 
conditions for their growth have, therefore, to be created without loss of time, 

16. In this context we suggest that processing plants estabh’shed hereafter should be owned 
and managed by cooperative societies, and licences and other forms of support given to them 
by the States. Where such societies do not exist active and timely steps should be taken to 
organise and to equip them. As regards cooperative management and ownership of the 
existing facilities the progress wiU depend upon the speed with which the necessary organi- 
sation can be created and personnel trained. Where the movement has developed well in other 
fields such as the States of Madras and Bombay — ^marketing societies may develop more rapidly 
as to them would be available the long standing and "raluable experience of cooperative workers. 
Cooperatives in other States would also benefit thereby as they would be able to build societies 
after taking into account the result obtained in these States. 

17. The techmcal, marketing, financial and administrative problems involved in these 
operations need expert study, guidance and supervision particularly in the initial stages. As 
everj State may not be in a position to provide the experts and in some cases they may not have 
full-time work, it would be an advanmge to have a standing coihmittee of four experts on 
processing and marketing at the Centre. The Corhmittee should assist the State Govermnents 
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and the cooperatives in drawing up detailed schemes after a careful examination. It would 
be their responsibility to review the progress of work of every unit in the State from time to 
time and make a comparative study of the factors which hinder the work. In the past many 
a marketing cooperative has foundered because the local manager and the Board are not able 
to foresee or tackle a problem on their own. While failures iri private trade or industry often 
go unnoticed, mistakes or shortcomings of a cooperative attract a good deal of public attention 
and criticism because of their democratic character and economic and social significance. 
Hence the need for and importance of expert guidance. As regards long term finance required 
by the societies for purchasing machinery and other equipment we consider that it should 
be made available by the State and Central Industrial Finance Corporations. 

i8. As the cooperative gain a surer foothold in the commodity markets it should be possible 
to bring the management of regulated markets more and more under cooperative direction. 
Immediately, cooperatives should be given adequate representation on the managing commit- 
tees of regulated markets. As the positive services made available to growers by these coopera- 
tively directed market committees become more evident, the committees may be empowered 
to make a small charge on the produce handled by them for a further expansion of these 
services. In this manner it would be possible for each market to build up funds of its own. 
On their strength the cooperatives could obtain accommodation from the bank for financing 
their operations. 


Grading 

19. The introduction of proper grades and standards is another matter in regard to which 
the State can usefully assist. Grading of farmers’ produce before sale on the basis of well defined 
grades in a regulated market will help in the proper valuation of his produce which will enable 
him to claim a price commensurate with the quality offered, thus providing an incentive to 
improve its quality. Grade standards are also necessary as a basis for the issue of negotiable 
receipts by warehouses and economical development of public storage facilities. The poor 
quality of the agriculmral produce has been an important handicap in export markets. 
Shipments of cashew nuts, black pepper, turmeric, wool, etc., fetch reduced prices and get 
condemned abroad as they contain foreign'matter and are not of uniform quality. On the other 
hand, the introduction of grading on the basis of Agmark quality standards has yielded 
satisfactory results in respect of tobacco and sann hemp. To remove the handicaps 
experienced by other commodities and promote export trade, it is proposed to undertake 
grading of wool, bristles, lac, sheep and goat skins, cashew-nuts, vegetable oil seeds, oils and 
kopak, the export value of which was of the order of Rs. no crores annuaUy during the 3 years 
immediately after partition. These commodities would be brought under compulsory' grading 
in successive stages. The total estimated expenditure on the scheme would be Rs. 86-47 
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lakhs which amount would be recovered from the ley>' of charges under Section 3(f) of the 
Aericultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act of 1937. The following statement 
shows the programme ; — 

Year Scope of Plan Developmental 

Expenditure 
(Rs, lakhs) 


1951- 52 Grading of tobacco and sann hemp . . . . 

1952- 53 Grading of wool, bristles and goat hair and lac 

1953*54 Grading of sheep and goat skins . . . . 

1954-55 Grading of cashewnuts, pepper, spices and lemongrass oil 
1955*56 Grading of kapok, myrobalans and other forest produce (rosin, 

turpentine, etc.), vegetable oilseeds and oils. 


5-06 

11*41 

14-38 

22*62 

33-00 


Total . 86*47 


It is estimated that as a result of grading the export value of these products would 
increase b3' about 10 per cent. 

20. In the internal trade the question of grading food products, particularly, milk, ghee 
and oil, is very* important in view of its bearing on the health of the nation. We have 
discussed the problems connected with the puritj’ of milk elsewhere. Our remarks here are 
confined to the grading of ghee and oil. The grading of ghee started in the j'^ear 1939 and 
a peak figure of 3 -44 lakh maunds was reached in 1944 and then dropped down to 95,000 
maunds,* today it is about i*2 lakh maunds. Grading is voluntar}’^ and will develop to the 
extent that a market for graded products can be created. All departments of Government 
and other institutions, which buy ghee on a large scale, particularty hostels, hospitals, rail- 
way contractors, etc., should be made to purchase Agmark products. The graded ghee 
costs about Rs. 10/- per maund more than the ungraded product. The grading costs would 
get reduced by improving the efficiencj* of the operators and increasing the volume of busi- 
ness. A little rise in price is warranted bj’’ the superior quality of the products. Grading 
of mustard oil, groundnut oil, and til oil has also been taken up by the Department and about 
I -8 lakh maunds are being graded at present. The railways have decided to buy graded oil 
for the requirements of their personnel. In some areas experiments with compulsory grad- 
ing of oil and ghee could be tried by prohibiting the movement of ungraded oil by rail and 
road. 

Sufficient power does not exist under the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) 
Act, 1937 prevent misuse of Agmark labels. The Act is being amended to secure these 
powers. 

Lajing down specifications for grading agricultural commodities should always be done 
in consultation with all the interests concerned, the State Governments and the Indian 
Standards Institution. This is necessary to preserve uniformity in standards throughout India. 
There are certain products which, though absolutely pure, have regional standards different 
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from all-India standards. In such cases these regional standards should have the same 
validity as the Agmark standards and should be accepted by all State Governments. At 
present this is not so. Agmark standards should also be considered as satisfying the pure food 
laws of the local bodies. 


Weights and Measures 

21. The importance of standardisation of weights and measures may also be stressed 
here as there is a bewildering variety thereof in the country. To introduce uniform system 
the Central Government enacted the Standards Weights Act in 1939 and commended it to 
the States. Bombay, Punjab, Bihar, Mysore and Hyderabad have enacted and are enforcing 
the necessary legislation. But in Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Orissa 
the Act tliough passed has not been fully implemented. We consider that every State 
should introduce and enforce the Standards Weights Act as this will benefit both the producer 
and the consumer. 



Chapter xVni 

Some problems of agricultural development 

In this chapter we consider a number of problems of agricultural development most of 
'which are linked to the question of agricultural research. Training and research are 
discussed in the concluding sections of the chapter j but most of the problems dealt with 
earlier, whether it be the suppty of better seed and fertilisers, the protection of crops from 
pests, the improvement of agricultural implements, or the devising of better methods for 
conserving the moisture of the soU, depend for their solution on the successfitl application 
of scientific knowledge to the every day operations of the ordinarj’’ cultivator. 


Minor Irrigation and Rainfall 

2. A timely and adequate supply of water is absolutely essential for securing the maxi- 
mum output from the land. In India nearly four-fifths of the cultivated area is dependent 
on rainfall which is seldom adequate and timely throughout the whole country. Annual 
failure of crops in different regions of India is, therefore, a common feature of Indian. 
Agriculture. The most effective way of increasing crop, production' in India is to 
provide through irrigation an additional source of water supply to cultivated land. 

3. Irrigation is usually classified tmder two heads, major and minor. The area under 
major and minor irrigation works is 20 • 6 million and 26 • 4 million acres respectively. 
Another classification is based on the agencj^ providing irrigation t.e. whether private or 
Government. While most of the canals are government owned, wells and tank', etc. are 
largely owned by private parties. The area under private and canal irrigation has varied as 
follows during the last 25 years in two of the principal States for which comparable figures 
are available; — 


. (in million acres) 

Irrigation by Private 

State average for canal 




U. P. 

Madras 

U. P. 

Madras 

1920-25 

m m m 

2-15 

3-80 

5-i8 

5*07 

1925-30 

• 

2-6l 

3*95 

4-98 

4*69 

1930-35 

. 

3*15 

3-88 

5-00 

4*77 

1935-40 


3 63 

■3*91 

5-40 

4-41 

1940-45 


3 ‘95 

4-24 

-5*25 

4-76 


It will be seen that there has been practically no increase in private irrigation while the 
area under canal irrigation has increased by 83*71 and ii'6 per cent in U. P. and Madras 
respectively. 
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4- The fact that during the last 25 years the area under private irrigation has temped 
more or less tinchanged, indicates that future scope for individual investment in irrigation 
works is small j and this is likely to be still further diminished by reduction in the present 
size of holdings consequent on land reform legislation. Such works will in future have to 
be increasingly undertaken on a community basis with or without State assistance. We 
endorse^ however, the recommendation of the G. Al. F. Enquiry Committee that separate 
funds should be allotted for sinking of wells by small landholders. 

5. Small and medium irrigation works have an important part to play in developing 
irrigation in the country. They have many obvious advantages. They provide a large 
amount of dispersed employment. They involve smaller outlay and can be executed in 
a comparatively shorter period. Being spread over the country, they confer wide-spread 
benefit, and it is, therefore, easier to mobilise public co-operation in their construction. 
In view of these advantages and their contribution to increase production, a special provi- 
sion of Rs. 30 crores has been made in the Plan for minor irrigation schemes. We. recom- 
mend that every State should carry out a systematic survey of the possibilities of undertaking 
such schemes, and formulate a programme of execution in an order of priority, so that their 
construction can be effected in a plaimed manner. An administrative arrangement under 
which a trained corps is available to execute such projects on condition that certain contri- 
butions in labour and cash are provided by the local people would stimulate local compe- 
tition for their execution. Such an arrangement is being adopted for the Community Pro- 
jects and should be extended as and when the State can put in the field a suitable organisa- 
tion for the purpose. 

6. The question of maintaining these works in a proper state of repair has assumed 
importance, because the traditional systems in vogue have fallen into disuse. While legis- 
lation has been passed for the abolition of Zamindari, alternative arrangements have not been 
madp for the repair of tanks which were under the zamindars’ management. Frequently the 
beneficiaries of these works do not pay any water rate or other dues, and repairs are post- 
poned, as responsibility for recovery of their cost cannot be fixed. In view of the large area 
irrigated by these works and the capital invested in them, we consider that the responsibility 
for their maintenance and repair should be unambiguously fixed and that the beneficiaries 
should be required to pay water rate in proportion to the advantage derived by them. The 
management of these works should vest in the irrigation department which should be made 
responsible for their annual maintenance and repair and should utilise village panchayats or 
cooperatives where they exist, as agencies for carrying out these repairs. 

7. Since so much of-th? cultivated area depends entirely on rainfall, problems of dry 
farming should receive much more attention than they do at present. By preventing field 
run off and surface evaporation the moisture of the soil can be conserved and crops suc- 
cessfiiUy raised under dry conditions. Research on this important matter has been conducted 
at Sholapur and Bijapur in Bombay, and at Rohtak in the Punjab. The experiments indi- 
cate that fair crop yields can be assured in a bad year and increased yield obtainid in a 
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normal year by following improved methods which include construction of bunds and 
embankments, production of sod mulch, proper weeding and hoeing and the use of drought: 
resistant varieties of seed. There is scope for wider adoption of these p actices by the cultiva- 
tors. The difficulties experienced therein have to be studied by the extension staff ' and 
their solution found with the help of research. 

8. The Meteorological Department has five Regional Forecasting Centres in India which 
issue weather bulleons daily for farmers. The bulletin is ready by noon, but it is broadcast 
by the All-India Radio in the -Villagers’ Programmes in the evening, so that the villagers can 
listen to it. The Direaor of i^^cultural Meteorology* receives check reports &om govern- 
ment farms comparing the forecasts with the weather actually e.xperienced. A periodical 
assessment of these returns shows that the forecasts have a very high degree of accuracy\ 

9.. No steps have yet been taken to ascertain how these forecasts can be used to secure 
better rimin g of agricultural operations. The Agricultural Experimental Stations which verify 
the forecasts could be utilised for this purpose. This will involve some of them being equip- 
ped with radio sets to enable them to take full advantage of the forecasts. It is necessary 
that this should be done as it has yet to be established that the knowledge provided by 
weather forecasts can be utilised for the better timing of agricultural operations and so for 
obtaining increased production. It is only after this is estabfehed that the forecasts can be 
passed on to the cultivators and they can be advised to use them to guide their agricultural 
operations. 

Simultaneously with this, each State might select an area where communications can be so 
arranged that it is possible for the weather forecast to reach the cultivator the same day that 
it is issued. Observations could then be made how this knowledge helps the fanner in timing 
his agricultural operations. Alany States have community radio sets in blocks of villages and 
we'suggest that a beginning should be made in any such area where this can be organised. 

lAtPROtED Seed — ^Production and Supply 

10. One of the most outstanding achievements of modem agriculture is the production 
of improved varieties of seed for different crops. The cultivator is generally well aware of 
the importance of using good seed. Good cultivators are known to preserve their own seed. 
Certain varieties of seed have spread by themselves without special departmental efforts i and 
if improved seed is not- making such headway as it should, the cause must be sought in some 
defect in the seed or elsewhere than in the apathy of the cultivators. 

11. The mechanism for the production and distribution of pure seed is generally the same 
m all the States. A variety is bred and nucleus seed is produced on government farms. It 
is then multiplied in two or three stages with two or three classes of cultivators, usually known 
as A, B & C. The seed ftom government farms is handed first for multiplication to 'A’ class 
cultivators. The seed multiplied is then made over for further multiplication to ‘B’ 
cultivators after which ir is distributed. In some States, however, there is a third stage 
of multiplication. It is noticed that the larger the number of intermediate stages, the less 
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the punty of the seed available for distobution. Failure to rogue properly, mbciure with other 
grains and bad storage are some of the causes of the loss of purity and viability. 

12. The scope for securing increased production from the use of improved Jseed^is very 
considerable. We are not satisfied with the progress achieved so far, and feel' convinced that 
there is much room for improvement in the system of multiplication and distribution. Some 
States have adopted legislation making the use of improved seed obligatoiy. In the case of 
crops liable to cross-fertilization, such a course is essential, but where soils differ considerably 
and require to be planted with different varieties of the same crop, compulsion would be 
possible only if pure seed of each variety is available. A strong public opinion has necessarily 
to be built up before legislation can be made effective. 

13. In some States the collection and distribution of pure seed was handed over to 
co-operatives, but the results have not been altogether satisfactory. In the Punjab, where 
pure seed is coUeaed along with other grains in the course of monopoly procurement, there 
have been complaints of seed deterioration. We consider that the multiplication and' 
distribution of pure seed should be decentralised as far as possible, so that nucleus seed 
can be made to reach every single village or a group of villages. This will need a large 
number of seed farms operated by or under the close supervision of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Such farms, if large enough, can also be used for other experimental work. We 
recommend the location of one such farm in each block of a Community Project i.e. one 
for every group of about 100 villages. These farms can supply pure seed to the surround- 
ing villages, and the duty of multiplying that seed .and making it available for local 
distribution should be cast on holders of large farms. 

14. Pedigree seed, issued for cultivation in a particular area, has to be renewed every four 
or five years to keep up its quality. This is the present experience of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments, but scientific explanation for it is lacking. There is need to obtain accurate 
information as to what exactly happens under the cultivator’s field conditions which leads to the 
deterioration of sound seed. Gradually the responsibility of the Agriculmral Department 
for the supply of pure seed will devolve on registered seed supply agencies, and this informa- 
tion would be useful in arranging this transfer. 

15. Experience has shown that pure seed of commercial crops, like sugarcane, ground- 
nut, cotton, etc., spreads much faster than the seed of food crops. This may be partly due 
to the greater attention paid to these crops in the past, and to the work of specialised agen- 
cies created for their development. The supply of pure seed for food crops improved 
somewhat in the past few years, when considerable stress was laid on their propagation as 
part of the G. M. F. campaign. In spite of this, the progress has not been very great. 
It may be that there is special difficulty in maintaining the purity of the seed of crops 
which are widely consumed as food. The question requires further examination. 
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16. The Agricultural Departments should guard against the tendency to issue new varie- 
ties of seed for adoption by cultivators without Ml and complete trials conclusively establishing 
their superiority over those in use. In such cases, careMly docketed information on the 
experience of various growers of the new variety should be available. Frequent changes of 
seed — ^particularly if it is not Mly tried — ^may shake the confidence of the cultivators and 
add to the difficulties of extension workers. 

17. Attention has often been drawn td' the saving which can be effected by a reduction 
in seed-rate but no s^^stematic attempt has been made in any compact area to introduce sowing 
with a low seed-rate. The practice of treating the seed with a suitable fungicide before sowing 
requires to be introduced. The advantages of this practice are not widely known and deserve 
to be demonstrated. 

18. We recommend the appointment by the Indian Coundl of Agricultural Research of 
a Standing Committee of Plant Breeders and Extension Workers to review every year the 
technical and a dminis trative aspects of the multiplication and spread of improved v: rieties of 
seed and to make recommendations'in the light^of the review. 


Manures and Fertilisers 

19. Manures and fertilisers play the same part in relation to the soil as food in relation 
to the body. Just as a well-nourished body is capable of the maximum effort, a well nourish- 
ed soil will have the best fertility. 

20. The quality of the soil varies greatly in a coimtry of the size of India. A systematic 

stux'ey of the soils of India has not yet been carried out, though it is generally known that 

Indian soils are deficient in organic matter, nitrogen and phosphates. Soil samples have been 

analysed in different areas, but their correlation into a soil-survey for the whole country has 

not been undertaken. Fieldjexperiments have been conducted in various regions to determine 

the response of crops to various combinations of organic and inorganic manures, but in most 

cases crops responses and soil analysis have not been linked up. A very little work m 

connection with the effects of trace-elements in the soil has been done hitherto. It is now 

proposed to undertake a programme, designed to correlate soils, manu-ial trials' and crop 

responses over the whole countrj’. A beginning will be made with the Community Project 

areas and other selected areas in each State. A systematic study of the effect of trace 

elements in soils is also being made. Assistance under the T. C. A. has greatly facilitated 
this work. 

. 21. Orgamc matter, nitrogen, phosphorus and potash are the chief constituents which 
must be supplied to the soil. Nitrogen is of the first importance in crop production. The 
soil has a mechanism by which it absorbs nitrogen from the atmosphere and makes it avail- 
able to living beings in the form of grain and fodder ; men and cattle derive energy from the 
consumption of these and the nitrogen taken from the soil is returned to it in the form of orga- 
nic manures like farmyard manure, green manure, oilcakes, composts of various kinds, bone- 
ri*eal and \’anous typss of chemical fertilizers, thus completing the nitrogen cycle. 
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Next in importance is phosphate. Plants absorb phosphates from the soil which are 
returned to it through animal and human excreta and through decaj'ed plants and their 
ashes and the bones of dead animals. 

Indian soils, while deficient in nitrogen and phosphates, are generally nch in potash. 
Lack of potash does not, therefore, present a serious problem at present but it is one that 
should be watched. 

22. Manures may be classified into two categories — (a) organic manures and (b) inorganic 
manures. Organic manures may further be sub-divided into (0 bulky organic manures; («) 
concentrated organic manures. Bulky organic manures include farmyard manure, compost 
manure, nightsoil and green manure, while concentrated manures are oil cakes, bonemeal, 
dried blood, horns and hoofs, etc. Tropical soils often lack humus. The addition of bulk}’ 
organic manures like farmyard manure, which is a by-product in farming by bullocks, helps 
the soil by increasing its water holding capacity, improving soil aeration, and by changing 
the plant nutrients through slow decomposition into forms readily available to plants. There 
are other advantages in the use of organic manures namely (a) steadiness in yield over a period 
of time (b) benefit to the succeeding crops by^their residual effects, and'(c) ability to with- 
stand unfavourable weather conditions. 

23. On the basis of the 1951 livestock census the total production of fresh dung is estimated 
at 800 million tons ; however, all this valuable manure does not go back to the land. A large 
part of it — ^which may amount to nearly 50 per cent — is used as fuel by cultivators. The 
dung which is now burnt can be saved for agriculture if suitable supplies of fuel are made avail- 
able. We have recommended in the chapter on Forests the creation of village plantations 
and popularising the use of coke. 

The above estimates do not relate to cattle urine which is rich in nitrogen but mostly goes 
to waste. Conservation of cattle urine should be an item of extension work in all States and 
increasing attention shouldj^be paid to the conservation of this useftil^source of manure. 

24. Human excreta and urine are very important sources of nitrogen, phosphorous and 
organic matter. Their maximum utilisation occurs in China and Japan but in those coun- 
tries they are applied in a raw uncomposted form, and harmful bacteria find their way to the 
crop and affect the health of those who consume it. This is avoided injlndia, where such 
manure is almost invariably applied after proper composting. 

25. In urban areas, where the night soil is removed by sweepers, it is usually composted 
with refuse, and the manure is sold to the cultivators. Alost State Governments have passed 
legislation making it obligatory on Mumcipalities and Notified Area Committees to dispose 
of night soil in this way, and a steady improvement in the amount of urban compost is noticeable. 


Lakh'tons 
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Out of about 3,000 towns where Mtmidpalities and Notified Area Committees m-e function- 
ing, composting is in progress in ^1684 towns only, - yielding annually about 17 lakh tons of 
compost. Provision has been made in the Plan for extension of composting to the remaining 
towns. At the end of the period of the Plan about 30 lakh tons of compost would be available. 

26. The utilisation of urine, whether human or animal, for manure is of even greater 
importance than the utilisation of nightsoil or dung, as the former provides a much larger 
proportion of nitrogen. We have not yet developed any eflacient and popular system or appli- 
ances for utilising urine as manure. Its collection is easier in towns with imderground sewe- 
rage which have a scheme of . sewage-utilisation. In other towns only the nightsoil is 
collected by .munidpal authorities. Urine collection is not practicable, tmless community 
urinals have proper appliances for soaking and utilising the urine, and a suitable urinal is 
devised for family use where the urine can be collected and absorbed. 

27. Preliminary work has been done on this subject at the Indian Agricultural Research 
Instimte and the ‘ Agri-San ’ urinal is being evolved. In the Punjab, the ‘ utility ’ urinal is 
being recommended for collection and utilisation of urine. The installation of these urinals 
would help to conserve urine in areas without underground drainage. In order to introduce 
these urinals into the daily life of the people a beginning should be made with institutions like 
jails, hospitals, schools, boarding houses, cinema houses and other public places, 

28. In the rural areas the nightsoil and urine are not generally being utilised as manure. 
Here it is necessary to distinguish between a mere return of tuine or nightsoil to the soil and 
its utilisation as manure. When a field is utilised for defecation, as frequently happens in 
a village, there is a return to the soil but the manurial value of it is small as most of the 
valuable constituents are lost by exposure to the air and sun. It is necessary to devise a 
smtab.e latrine, which v illa g ers can use and which will be sanitary, convenient, and fly-proof 
and can be shifted. ITie trench-lype holds the field at present. It may be mentioned that 
the cost of construction and maintenance of these latrines with local materials, can be 
covered by the sale of the manure that will be made available. Public urinals should also be 
located at suitable places in the village area. 

29. It has been recently found that cattle and human wastes yield fuel gas by appropriate 
fermentation without much loss of organicmatter and of nitrogen compared to the ordinary 
composting process. If this process, which has successfully passed through laboratory and 
pilot plant stages, is developed, it 'wili check the burning of dung as fuel and thus augment 
materially the supplies of organic manures. 

30. The growing of leguminous crops and burying them under the soil is a well known 
method of soil building. The nodule bacteria fix the atomospheric nitrogen in the soil in a form 
readily available to plants and the turning under of the crop adds organic matter which is 
essential for keeping the soil in good heart. The value of green manuring has been recognised, 
but it has not become a common practice even in the area where adequate rainfall or ample 
irrigation fedlities are available. The pressure of population in such areas is generally so great 
that the cultivator cannot afibrd to bury a crop which dpes not directly bring him any return! 
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On the other hand, larger land holders have been observed to practice green manuring on a 
reasonable scale. In the case of small cultivators, the introduction of leguminous catch crops, 
expecialjy pulses, in the ordinary rotations preferably with phosphate manuring would do much 
to help increase the nitrogen contents of the soiL They will not only add to the food reserve 
of the country but would also be valuable as a rich source of proteins. They are important 
also from the point of view of animal nutrition to which they contribute indirectly in the form 
of hulls and straw. Where conditions are favourable the State should take steps to encourage 
growing of such crops by providing necessary facilities and inducements such as supply of 
seed and irrigation at the time of sowing, and by offering concessions such as remission of 
water rate or land revenue. 

31. The principal oilcakes available in the country are ground-nut, sesamum, rape, 
linseed, cotton seed, castor, tnahua and neem. They contain about 3 to 6 per cent nitro- 
gen and I to 2 per cent phosphoric acid. Used as manure, they serve as carriers of available 
nitrogen and have shown consistently good results on a variety of crops. Most of the edible 
oilcakes are valued as cattle-feed, but lately some of them particularly ground-nut, arc 
also being extensively used as manure. We consider this practice undesirable especially as 
there is a shortage of cattle-feed in the country. Non-edible oilcakes alone should be used 
directly as manure. Better results are obtained if chemical fertilizers arc used in combination 
with these oilcakes. 

32. Blood meals, horns, hoofs, and meat meal are the by-products of the slaughter houses 
which can be used for fertilizing the soil. Fresh blood in its natural state contains 2-5 to 5 
per cent of nitrogen while in the dried form it contains from 8 to 14 per cent of nitrogen 
depending largely upon the method of manufacture. Dried blood in the form of cakes 
grinds easily and can be used alone or mixed with other manures. It is estimated that about 
10,000 tons of dried blood could be produced from the slaughter houses in the country. 

Other material available from the slaughter houses consists of pieces of skin and rejected 
meat etc., which, mixed together, are generally known under the trade name of ‘tankage’. 
Tankage varies greatly in its chemical composition depending upon the various constituents 
forming it. It may contain from 3 to 10 per cent of nitrogen and from 7 to 20 per cent of 
phosphoric acid. These produas can be a source of income to the Municipalities, if proper 
methods of conserving blood and tankage are adopted. The material prepared will soon find 
a market as a good fertilizer for fruits and vegetables. 

The hoofs and horns of dead ammals are collected in this country along with the bones. 
At the assembling centres they fetch higher prices than the raw bones and arc, therefore, 
crushed separately. A considerable quantity is at present e.xported. The horri meal contains 
about 15 per cent nitrogen and can be utilised as a fertilizer with advantage. 

33. Bonemeal is a good form of phosphatic manure which contains organic matter and 
some nitrogen also. It is suitable as a manure for all types of soils, more particularly acidic 
soils, where superphosphates cannot be used. Apart from its>hosphatic value, bonemeal helps 
to increase the phosphorous content of grain and thus enhances its nutritive value. Steri- 
lised bonemeal is also a valuable cattle feed, and its use in this form has great scope. 
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34. The average annual doUecdoa of bones amounts to about 1,50,000 tons. This is only 
one-fourth of the estimated quantity available judging from the number of cattle that die in a 
j'ear. It is possible to crush bones completely as bonemeal, but crushing factories, interested 
in the more lucrative export trade of grist, do not produce the maxiihum amount of bonemeal. 
The demand for bonemeal has also to be built up. At . present 25 per cent of the bones is 
converted into bonemeal and the remaining 75 per cent is exported as grist for which there 
is a considerable demand in foreign countries as it is a source of glue and gelatine. The 
export of bonemeal is prohibited and the whole of it is used internally as manure. The 
high price fetched by the export of grist enables the crushers to make bonemeal available 
at comparatively low prices. 

35. The export of bones from India has been going on for a long time. The earliest 
record is for the year 1884-85, when 18,000 tons were exported. Since then exports have 
steadily increased and between 1884 and 1951, a total of about 4 million tons of bones have 
been exported. This export has been criticised on the ground that it deprives the Indian 
'soil of a valuable manurial constituent which should return to it- Indian soils are known to 

be deficient in phosphates. While grist, which could be converted into bonemeal, is exported, 
the phosphatic deficiency is sought to be met by importing rock phosphate and converting 
it into superphosphates. Grist certainly does fetch high prices and there is some saving to 
the country in the export of grist and its substitution by superphosphates as a source of 
phosphatic fertilisers. On the other hand, the supply of org^c matter and nitrogen is a 
feature of bonemeal which is not present in supeiphosphates. 

36. In order that the export of bones should cease, steps must be taken to manufacture 
by-products, like glue and gelatine, in India. Increased crushing capacity should also be 
provided, particularly in areas far away from railheads, so as to stimulate better collec- 
tion of bones. Our attention has been drawn to a bone digester - which has been lately 
imported from Japan. Bones are steamed under pressure, and fats and glue are extracted ; 
thereafter the bones become so brittle that they can be crushed in any pounding machine. 
The bonemeal thus obtained can be used as manure, as well as cattle-feed. The collection 
of bones will increase only if crushing units or plants like the bones digester are located in 
areas where collection is not paying because of the long distances from railheads. If any 
State considers it necessary to impose a provincial ban to enable it to increase the crushing 
capacity in the rural areas, such a request from it should be favourably considered by the 
Centre. 

37. Coming now to inorganic or synthetic fertilisers, the most important nitrogenous 
ones are ammonium sulphate, ammonium nitrate, calcium nitrate, ammonium pho^hate and 
urea. The important phosphatic fertilizers are superphosphate, rock phosphate, and ammo- 
nium phosphate. In the past 50 years several types of nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilisers 
were introduced into this country and experimented with at the different experimental 
stations. Of these, ammonium sulphate and superphosphate are most in use today, and these 
are at present being manufactured in the country. Ammonium sulphate requires for its 
manufacture gypsum which has to be transported over long distances. Superphosphate 
is manufactured mostly from imported rock phosphate and sulphur or sulphuric acid. In 
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the Indian Union there are no rich deposits of sulphur and the supply position of sulphur in 
the world is difficult.^ It is, therefore, desirable that the possibilities of manufacturing ammo- 
nium phosphate, which supplies both nitrogen and phosphorous to the soil should be investi- 
gated. Deposits of rock phosphate are reported to exist in India and the fertilising value of 
ammonium phosphate has alread)^ been established by field experiments in diflcrcnt parts of 
the country. 

38. There has been some criticism of the introduction of chemical fertilisers without full 
steps being taken to mobilise all the manurial resources of the organic type. This criticism, 
in so far as it stresses the necessity of mobilising these resources, is just, but the process is 
bound to take some time as it necessitates the disturbance of age-old habits. We do not 
consider that it is necessary to wait for such full mobilisation before introducing chemical 
fertilisers. The two processes should and can go on simultaneously. Both these types of 
manure are necessary for maintaining and increasing soil fertility. It is well knotvn that 
a continuous application of chemical fertilisers only, without the support of any bulky 
organic manure, leads in course of years to soil deterioration and progressively lower yields. 
It has, therefore, been a practice to recommend the use of chemical fertilisers more particu- 
larly ammonium sulphate in conjunction with bulky organic manures. 

Phosphate is best applied to leguminous crops for this not only helps the growth of that 
crop but also thereby augments the quantity of nitrogen added to the soil which increases with 
the yield of the leguminous crop. This is, therefore, a useful method of supplying the soil 
with the nitrogen and phosphorous so much needed for cereal crops. 

39. The fact that fertilisers are in demand today shows that their use is profitable to 
the cultivators. But their high prices in recent years have resulted in larger quantities being 
utilised for commercial crops in preference to food crops. Unless, therefore, the prices of 
fertilisers are substantially reduced so as to be within the reach of the grower of foodgrains, 
any expansion of the use of fertilisers for food crops will be difficult. 

40. The problems relating to the conservation, production, distribution and utilisation 
of manures and fertilisers are sufficiently large and important to warrant their being kept 
under review by a competent body of experts. \Vc recommend the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the ICAR charged with the following functions 

(a) to review annually and to obtain accurate information on the potential supply of 

manurial resources and the quantities actually dc\ eloped and utilised j 

(b) to estimate the country’s manurial and fertiliser requirements, the potentialities 

for production in different parts of the country and the optimum conditions for 
their utilisation ; 

(c) to estimate the response obtained by the use of fertihsers and their economic cost 

to the cultivators ; and 

(cf) to report on the development of the utilisation of manures, human and cattle 
wastes, green manures and fuel gas. 
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Agricultural Implements and Machtnery 

41. Though State and Central Governments have paid considerable attention during 
the last 20 years to agricultural research, comparatively little has been done to improve 
'indigenous implements. The Governments of Madras, U. P-, and the Punjab have 
achieved something in this direction and so have educational institutions and manufacturers,- 
but no definite schemes were drawn up nor was the work systematically followed up until 
the Agricultural Engineering Section was, added to the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute in 1945. 

42. Agricultural implements may be classified broadly into the following categories : 
implements {a) for preparing the seed bed ;• {b) for cultivation operations ; (c) for harvesting 
and threshing work ' ; (d) for processing and utilisation of agricultural produce ; and (e) for 
lifting water. Attention has been hitherto devoted mostly to improvement of the'implements 
used for processing the produce and^Kfting water. Improved sugarcane crushers, the Persian 
Wheel, and the Revolving Drum illustrate this tendency. There exists considerable scope 
for improving the efficienc}' of implements used for seed bed preparation, planting cultivation 
and harvesting operations. 

43. 'While Dr, Stewart considered that as long as the land is kept free from weeds it makes 

little difference to crop yields whether ‘ desi ’ implements or improved implements are used, 
it is generally accepted that by using improved implements a larger area can be covered in 
the same time, and the timely performance of agricultural operations results in reduction 
of costs as well as better yields. For certain agricultural operations, e.g. turning under of green 
manure improved implements are essential. The need for encouraging research in this field 
is thus obvious. For this purpose we recommend that every State should have in its agricul- 
tural engineering section a whole-time officer for conducting research on indigenous tools 
and implements. Many of the existing agriculmral engineering sections deal mainly with 
power drawn machinery, and a special officer is required to devote exclusive attention to the 
important subject of indigeonus implements. The engineering section at the Indian Agricul- 
tural Research Institute will have to be similarly strengthened with a special officer. The 
section so established in the States and Centre should have adequate facilities for research 
and trials. Besides conducting research on indigeno’us implements the special officer at the 
Centre will try out imported implements. He will also co-ordinate the work done in various 
parts of the country' and pass on the information regarding improved implements to executive 
agencies. It will be his responsibility to furnish the results of research to manufacture for 
commercial development. 'i 

44. As implements have to be adjusted to crop, soil aPd climatic conditions, the research 
problems have to be examined on a regional basis, i. e. for a group of States. Regional Com- 
mittees consisting of technical experts, enlightened farmers, representatives of the State 
Governments, manufacturers and dealers should therefore be set up by the I.C,A.R. The 
Committees should indicate the lines on which research and development work should proceed. 
They would also approve the schemes drawn up by the States and - review their progress 
regularly. The fecial implement officers at the Indian Agriculmral Research Instimte 
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should act as a convener of the regional committees. The Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research might also convene an annual conference on implements and machincn.’ to whicii 
nominees of the regional committees, prominent research workers, and manufacturers should 
be invited. The prograrrunes of research drawn up by the State and accepted by the regional 
committees should be accorded a high priority by the Council which should provide neces- 
sary financial assistance. It should also offer technical advice and follow a policy of spon- 
soring research on implements in all the important States. 

45. Along with research, the difficult task of popularising improved implements and 
arranging their supply has to be tackled. This would also be the responsibility of the special 
officer to be appointed in every State. He will have to do this work with the assistance of 
the extension staff. As research gets organised in the States and at the Centre, new designs 
will be evolved. These designs and models will be supplied to the fabricators for miaufac- 
turing the implements on a commercial scale. It may be desirable to encourage the establish- 
ment of small fabricating units which will provide employment to rural artisans. These could 
be further developed into workshop where the manufacture of steel trunks, buckets and other 
utilities could also be undertaken. It would be advantageous to organise local fabricators and 
blacksmiths into co-operatives for undertaking production of implements. The implements 
manufactured should be recommended to cultivators only after careful trial and test by the 
implements officer of the State, who should be provided with the ncccssar>' equipment for 
carrying out tests. 

46. As regards arrangements for distribution the implements can be supplied dirca by 
the dealer or from the government depots or through the cooperative societies. Taccavi loans 
or loan from cooperative societies may be provided to popularise new implements if their 
cost is high. 

47. The facilities for the servicing and repair of implements and tools are not very satis- 
factory. The technique of the local blacksmiths and carpenters needs to be improved by 
organising a short training course at important centres. Cooperatives of fabricators besides 
undertaking production should also provide servicing and repair facilities at reasonable rates. 
In addition the machine tractor stations and workshops which arc being established by the 
Central and the State Governments should also have a section for undenaking repairs of 
indigenous implements. Spare pans needed for implements should also be stocked by the 
machine tractor stations and the cooperatives. 

48. During and since the second world war cultivators have begun to use power driven 
machinery to a greater extent than before. Increased financial assistance under the G..M.F. 
campaign for the purchase of traaors, diesel engines, elctric motors, has accelerated the process. 
The rising cost of labour as well as its scarcity in certain areas arc other factors which have 
tended in the same direction. The rapid increase in the use of tractors in this countrs' may be 
judged from the foUosving table 

Mo. of tractors imported 

1949- 50 3t3tS 

1950- 51 A ’ 93 ° 

19^1-52 
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49. The use of txaaors has distinct advantages in certain operations such as : (a) reclama- 
tion of waste or weed infested lands ; (b) cultivation of lands in sparsely populated areas 

■^^w'her ; there is a shortage of labour ; (c) drainage and soil conservation operations such as 
contour bunding, terracing, rid^g, etc. The utility of tractors for reclamation operations 
has been demonstrated by the Central Tractor Organisation which has been working in the 
Terai areas of U. P. and the kans infested tract of Aladhya Pradesh, Aladhya Bharat, and Bhopal. 
The States have also acquired some experience of this work during the last five years. The 
percise extent to which waste and fallow lands can be brought under the plough can be 
ascertaiaed only after a detailed survey, but it is believed that out of 98 million acres classified 
as cultivable, yet lying waste about ii million acres can be reclaimed in the near future. The 
Plan provides for reclamation of 2 ‘62 million acres. While the presssure of population is 
generally hea\T in the coimtry as a whole there are thinly settled areas, particularly in Vindhya 
Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, etc. where labour shortage is an important limiting, factor 
in the expansion of cultivation. Reclamation by tractors and mechanised cultivation in such 
tracts has obtious advantages. Large areas can thus be developed either as State farms or for 
settlement of landless labourers on a co-operative basis. 

50. While tractors can safely be utilised for the above purposes, care will have to be taken 
to see that their use for general cultivation work in other areas does not cause unemployment. 
The small size of holdings, the absence of avenues of emplojment other than agriculture, the 
shortage of fuel-oils and iron and steel are factors which militate against the use' of tractors 
in this coimtry for cultivation on any substantial scale and, by and large, Indian agriculture 
will continue to depend upon animal power for a long .time to come. Even though tractors 
reduce labour costs and facilitate agricultural operations there is no conclusive evidence that 
they increase production, though they are a valuable aid when speed of operations is a relevant 
factor. It is reported that some of the bigger cultivators have acquired tractors recently 
because of a feelmg that those who adopt the mechanical means of cultivation will be accorded 
special treatment and allowed to retain larger holdings for personal cultivation in case a ceiling 
is imposed on existing holdings. This has led to displacement of tenants. This trend is 
likely to be maintained and may even increase tmless protected tenancy ri^ts are conferred 
on those who occupy the land as tenants-at-will and as sub-tenants. Some of the States have 
irutiated action on these lines. 

51. During the 3"ear 1951-52 tractors worth about Rs. 6‘crores were imported into the 
country. Imports are likely to continue in future at this level and the total value of imported 
tractors during the Plan period may be around Rs, 30 crores. The imports include machines 
of numerous makes and designs from various countries. It is tmderstood that about ten to 
fifteen per cent of the tractors remain out of use as many of them are not suitable for Indian 
conditions. Import and sale of machines whose utility has not been fully established, not only 
causes loss to the cultivators but also retards the pace of technological progress as the 
unfavourable e.xperience of a few farmers discourages many others from making purchases. To 
avoid the wastage and losses that thus take place it is essential that imports of undesirable types 
of machines should hg j'^duced to the minimum. For tbi<; purpose it is necessary that every 
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make of tractor received should be tested in regard to its utility under Indian conditions. 
The test may be carried out at a testing station to be established by the Government of India 
and imports regulated on the basis of the findings of the test. It should be possible to set up 
such a station at a cost of Rs. 2 to 2 1/2 lakhs in addition to the recurring e.xpcnditurc wltich may 
be in the neighbourhood of about Rs. 75,000. In this connection it would be an advantage 
to study the organisation of similar institutions which are operating in U.S.A. and U.K. 

52. The cultivators also experience difficulty in obtaining spare parts and tlie arrangements 
for servicing and repairs are not always satisfactory'. The Government have been trying to 
remove these difficulties but there is considerable scope for improvement. Tire Government 
should see that adequate facilities for supply of spares and repairs are prorided citiier by the 
dealers or at the State workshop as this would reduce breakdowns, avoid dislocation and lead 
to better utilisation of the equipment. 

53. Though some data are available regarding the cost of reclamation by traaors, compara- 
tive and thorough study of the economics of mechanised and bullock-power cultivation has yet 
to be made. The I.C.A.R. might undenake such a study for various regions and crops. 

54. Besid^ tractors, other power driven machines, electric motors, diesel engines, etc. 
are becoming increasingly popular in rural areas as water lifting appliances. Tlic power avail- 
able from these engines can also be used for other agricultural operations such as cane and 
oilseed crushing, grinding, etc. It is estimated that about 60 thousand diesel engines arc 
required armuaUy for agricultural purposes. To encourage their use many of the State Govem- 
mets are providing assistance in the form of loans which the farmers can repay over a period 
of years. The testing station suggested in paragraph 51 above should also carry out tests on 
diesel engines and pumping sets, etc. so that the cultivators may be able to ascertain the makes 
which are inefficient or undesirable. 


Plant Protection, Quarantine and Storage 

55. No systematic quantitative studies have been conduaed so far to determine tlic. losses 
caused by insect pests and plant diseases in India. The International Conference, organised 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization in London in 1947, considered that in tropical and 
sub-tropical countries, where climatic conditions arc conducive to a rapid multiplication of 
pests, the losses in storage alone might be estimated at about 10 per cent. The losses in the 
field, particularly in the case of epidemics, can be very severe. 

56. The Plant Protection Organisation at the Centre consists of a Dircaoratc, with the 
Plant Protection Adviser as its head, and three main divisions, (j) Entomology, (ii) Plant 
Diseases, and {Hi) Quarantine. There is a Storage Entomologist and a Quarantine Entomol- 
ogist and other staff to help the Adviser. The directorate adwscs the states on the control 
of various diseases and pests and helps them in setting up Plant Protection Organisations in 
their areas. The locust control work is also its responsibility. 
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57. The primary function of the Plant Protection Organisations at the Centre and in the 
States is to fight outbreaks in epidemic form, and they should be sufficiently equipped for this 
purpose. At the time of an epidemic, the extension and the plant protection staff together with 
the equipment and insecticides have to -be moved to the affected place at short notice. 

58. A secondary' function of the organisations in the States is the investigation of plant 
diseases and pests and the prescription of measures for their destruction. . Research and 
investigation must be directed towards evolving remedies and methods which can be adapted to 
the local practices of the cultivators and which will utilise local materials. Imported insecti- 
cides and pesticides should be recommended only after trials when local materials and methods 
have failed to achieve results. 

59. The pests and diseases which occur during the various stages of growth of a plant are 
ivell known, and so are the methods of fighting them. In the case of diseases, preventive 
measures have to be taken, generally at the sowing.stage. Both these measures assume a routine 
character and can be taken b}' the prdinar}' field staff with some previous training. No separate 
organisation for this vs'ork at the viliage level is necessary. T echnical staff is, however, required 
to locate the focus of an onset, to devise special measures in the case of epidemics and to train 
the field staff. It is necessarj' to state these considerations as we notice considerable variation 
in the strength of the plant protection staff in different States. 

60. It may be an advantage for each State to study over a period of years all outbreaks 
which have assumed an epidemic form and to trace the factors favourable for their growth and 
subsidence. If the results are shown on maps' it would facilitate the location of centres of 
attack, the siting of plant-protection equipment and the determination of the strength of staff 
required. It may also help in forecasting epidemics. 

61. The methods of control adopted for preventing damage to crops by insects and pests 
may be classified tmder four categories : 

(1) Quarantine, 

(2) Biological Control, 

(3) Culmral methods, and 

(4) Chemical treatment. 

62. Quarantine is the prevention of entry of plant and animal pests and diseases &om 
coimtries outside India. In the past, owing to lack of efficient quarantine arrangements, 
injurious insects entered the country and established themselves as pests. The requirements 
for efficient quarantine operations are that the plant material coming into this country should be 
furmgated. A fiimigatorium with modem equipment was established at the port of Bombay 
a few months ago. The plan prowdes for setting up quarantine and fumigating stations at 
Madras and Calcutta. Land frontiers and air ports have also to be guarded against both plant 
and animal pests and diseases. 
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63, Biological control involves employment of an insea to check the development of 
another insea pest or wood. A well known example of such control is the use of the cochineal 
insea for the eradication of prickly pear. A considerable amount of work has been done in the 
countiy during the past twenty years on the science and practice of biological control and 
methods have been in operation against sugarcane borers and nephantltes of cocoanut in the 
South. There are facilities for biological control work at the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute. 

64, Variation in cultural practice is another useful method of control. Introduction of 
resistant varieties of aops, changes in rotation, time of sowing or planting, deep and shallow 
cultivation, giving, or withholding of irrigation, are the usual methods tried. The sj-stem of 
control has the advantage that the results are obtained without any additional cost and do 
not depend on equipment which may not always be locally available. Change in the time 
of sowing wheat was a major faaor in Hessian fly control, and a similar method has dealt 
effectively with the Tirak disease in cotton. The linaitations of this mctltod arc, that a 
variation of cultural practice which prevents the onset of the disease or pest has also an adverse 
effea on aop yields, and the cultivator prefers the former risk. Sufficient stress has not been 
laid on these methods and there is a tendency to try out inseaicidcs without fully investigating 
the possibilities of variation in cultural praaices'or other methods based on resources available 
to the cultivator. 

65. During recent years the use of insectiddes particularly D. D. T., B. H. C., and other 
similar chemicals has increased considerably and manufacture of D. D. T. and B. H. C., whicli 
are at present imported, has been visualised in the Plan. These chemicals arc superior to those 
previously used because they act both as contaa and stomach poisons. An ideal inscaidde, 
however, is one which kills the harmful insca pests without creating any hazards to the 
consumer — human beings and cattle of the plants to which it is applied. It should also not 
upset in the long run the biological balance in nature by destroying other bcncficicnt forms 
of plant and insea life. More experience regarding the use of these insectiddes and 
.experimental evidence of their effea on human beings and cattle, who consume the straw .and 

grain of the treated plant is required before their extended use can be rccontmcndcd. There 
is a difference of opinion regarding their after-effects even in the most advanced countries. 

Organised guidance regarding the use of pesticides is also necessary in this country as at 
present different firms market a variety of brands without authorised tests of the claims made 
for their products. It should be the function of the Plant Protcaion Organisations to 
condua experiments with the different brands on sale in the market and advise the onension 
agencies, etc, on the best material available. 

« 

66. As regards the manufacture of insecticides and fungicides, the possibilities of utilising 
indigenous material for this purpose should be more thoroughly explored. For example, 
pyrethrum has active ingredients of high toxity to many common insects. Black, mustard 
oil also has been claimed to have fungicidal value. Tlie scope in this regard has to be 
examined as systematic cultivation of such crops would raise the income of the fanners. 
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67. It is difficult to calculate the loss due to pernicious weeds in terms of money, but 
in the case of severe infestation, the jdeld is considerabb' reduced. Weeds, such as polili and 
kandiari in wheat, cause harvesting difficulties. Some tenacious weeds such as bam and kans 
get such a firm hold on the soil that the land goes out of cultivation. In the case of annual and 
biennial eradication of weeds, the treatment usually is their removal before seed formation, 
while perennial weeds are eradicated by deep ploughing and ejqjosure of their stems and roots 
to the severity of the climate. In the United States weeds are being controlled on a large scale 
by the use of flame throwers and selective herbicides. A research scheme has been sanctioned 
by the ICAR for the investigation of the control of weeds by means of selective herbicides. 
While research is in progress for securing definite information on weedicides, control of weeds 
by mechanical and cultural methods should be encouraged. 

68. During the present century there have been five locust cycles during which Rajasthan,- 
Punjab, Pepsu, Saurashtra, Kutch, and parts of Bombay State have witnessed large scale 
invasions which often resulted in considerable damage. The permanent homes of locusts lie 
in extensive belts of Africa and countries of the Middle East. Locusts not only attack 
agricultural crops, but also forests and in fact any green vegetation available. The Government 
of India have maintained a Central Locust Organisation to fight this menace. This organisa- 
tion is responsible for control operations in desert areas, while the States are incharge of the 
work in their cultivated areas. A fresh locust cy^cle which started in the year 1949-50 is still 
in progress and the Government have adopted necessary control measure which include spray- 
ing and dusting of chemicals on a large scale in the breeding areas. The attacks on crops in 
cultivated areas are met by mechanical and chemical methods such as the destruction of eggs 
by exposure after ploughing, bui^'ing them in trenches, etc. To intensify the campaign aid in 
form of aeroplanes, helicopters and other equipment is being obtained under the Technical 
Assistance Programme. 

69. The crops have also to be protected from stray cattle let loose either through careless- 
ness or wilfully by unsocial elements. Such cattle when caught are impounded in cattle pounds. 
The charges levied for their release are often so small that they do not act as a deterrent. To 
reduce this nuisance it is necessary^ that heavier penalties be imposed and exemplary punish-- . 
ment awarded to habitual offenders. The Cattle Tress Pass Act should be amended to secure 
this. Damage by wild •animals to crops and 'cattle is another menace in certain areas. 
Organised action against them is necessary as inditudual action only shifts the burden on to 
other cultivators. Destruction through gun-clubs, trepch pits and similar methods is the 
only solution. 

70. LossesI n storage are also quite high. At the village level most of the surplus produce 
is marketed by the farmer soon after the harv'est. Village storage is not, therefore, a major 
problem and the traditional system of storage is fairly satisfactory. It requires, however, 
to be further smdied. 
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Losses are greater in the godowns and storage space in the assembling markets as they arc 
continuously occupied and are generally maintained in a poor condition. In their case 
preventive measure against stored grain pests such as fumigation, super-heating and use 
of insecticides should be adopted on a wider scale. With the introduction of controls and 
government imports, steps were . taken by the States to construct and lease storage 
accommodation. It is understood that the Central and State Governments have at present a 
storage capacity of about 51 lakh tons of which nearly lylakh tons are Government owned. The 
Directorate of Storage and Inspection are responsible for the disinfection and fumigation of the 
Central Government stocks, and also supervise the work in the case of the State civil supplies 
departments. The Civil Supply godowns are generally located at important railheads and 
mandis where the trade also has its facilities. It would be an advantage if the Civil Supplies 
staff also actively assist in the periodical inspection and disinfecting of the godowns. 


Agricultural Education and Training 

71. The ability of the extension service to appreciate the difficulties of the farmers and to 
render effective assistance in resolving them are factors which wiU largely contribute to the 
success of the agricultural programme. The extension staff, particularly at the village and 
tehsil level, has to be properly trained and equipped for this work. Provision of adequate 
teaching and training facilities for this staff is an important aspect of agricultural education. 
Another equally important but broader aspect is the education of the cultivators, so that they 
may practice scientific agriculture. 

72. The main defect of the extension work carried on hitherto has been its relatively 
greater reliance on propaganda rather than on actual demonstration to the cultivator under his 
field conditions. This is largely due to insufficient stress being laid in agricultural institutions 
on practical work and on the correlation of practice with theory. The compkant that students 
from agricultural institutions prefer jobs to private agriculture largely arises from this 
drawback. A trainee must be moulded physically and mentally into the practice of the ‘dirty 
hands’ method, before he can be expected to demonstrate it successfully in the field, or practice 
it himself in his cwn cultivation. We comthend the Manjri pattern of two year schools in the 
Bombay State as the best for ensuring that this backgroimd is sufficiently emphasised. These are 
boarding schools, and every item of work on the farm where the school is located has to be 
done by the students ; servants are allowed on the farm only during the vacation period. The 
schools have the additional advantage of being less costly and of enabling the student to 
supplement his income, during the school period. They supply village-level workers, and also 
offer agricultural training to sons of cultivators. Their drawback is that a student passing out 
from such a school is not able to prosecute his studies further in an agricultural college. 
This handicap should be removed, by extending the course by one year for those who want to 
prosecute their studies further. This may necessitate a special admission examination for 
them by the agricultural college. 
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73. AH village-level workers are trained either af agricultural schoolsj or in special training 
centres. The total number of schools in the countrj^ is 38, and ten more will be started during 
the Plan period. The training period in the schools generally extends from two to three years. 
We recommend that all existing schools should be converted into the Bombay type of school 
as early as possible. As the full requirements of the village-level staff cannot be met by the 
existing schools, and a large number of village level workers are immediately required for 
mannin g the Community Projects 30 special centres have been organised through the help of 
the Ford Foundation. The training period at diese centres is only six months, as ordinarily . 
tlie trainees have a previous training in an agricultural school or a knowledge of practical 
agriculture. 

74. There are 22 agricultural colleges turning out annually about icxx> graduates, a large 
proportion of whom are employed by the Agricultural Departments for extension, research and 
educational work. These colleges, even in a greater measure than the schools, suffer from the 
same complaint of insufficient stress on practical work. Recognising this drawback the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Education, recently set up by the Indian Cquncil of Agricultural 
Research, has suggested that the course should include supervised intensive practical training 
imder rural conditions for a period of two months everj' year. Another drawback of college 
education is the absence of facilities for specialisation in extension and farm management. 
Post-graduate education in research only is available. The result is that the responsibility 
for extension work or management of farms falls on a person, who has only received a 
general education in agriculture. A person would be better qualified for service either in 
the extension or farm management branch, or in the research and teaching branch after he 
has intensively studied these subjects. If the agricultural college course after graduation is 
considered too long for these qualifications, facilities should be provided for a bias in the field 
of special interest in the final j'ear. 

75. Short practical courses for farmers of a general nature in different fields of agriculture, 
such as compost making, pre-sowing treatment of seed, crop protection, cattle feeding, etc., 
have proved to be of great value. They can be held on each Demonstration Farm at suitable 
intervals. 


Agricultura'. Research . 

7 ^* Prior to the constitution of the I. C. A. R. in 1930, agricultural research was carried out 
in the Indian Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa and in the Research Institute attached 
to the Departments of Agriculture in the various States. The Royal Commission on 
Agri^toe found that ‘there was lack of sufficiently close touch not only between Pusa and the 
rovindal Departments but also among the provincial departments themselves’. The Indian 
uncil of Agricultural Research was, therefore, constituted in 1930, with the object oi 
promoting, guiding and coordinating agricultural research in India. 

, course of research work a vast amount of valuable information has been obtainec 

an st ' ng results have been achieved particularly in the field of plant breeding, utilisation 0: 
manures and fertilizers and plant protection. The use of improved varieties of seed, pre-sowinj 
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treatment of seed, preparation and utilisation orcompost manures, utilisation of fertilisers, etc., 
are some of the results of research wliich have come to form a part of an enlightened cultivator’s 
agricultural practice. But the lack of a properly trained extension service has retarded this 
process. The recommendation of the G.M.F. Enquiry Committee is that such a service 
should be available throughout the country within a period of ten years, and a beginning is being 
made in connection with the Community Projects. An extension service helps to connect the 
research centre with the farmer in the field — ^his problems being brought to the research centre 
and new discoveries being carried to him. The absence of such a service has had its effect 
on research work also, in that- the demands on research workers were not sufficiently insistent 
or pressing and tended to be unrelated to the practical needs of the cultivator. Now that the 
foundation of an extension service for India is being laid, it is of the utmost importance that for 
each soil climate and region a compendium should be prepared, for the use of the extension 
service, of the various research practices which have been sufficiently proved for immediate 
adoption by the cultivators of the region, and of those which require fhrher proof by trials in 
the cultivators’ fields. The I.C.A.R. should actively help the States in the preparation of 
these compendiums by a financial grant, if necessary. It may be necessary to appoint a special 
officer in each State for this purpose who will work tmder the guidance of the Agricultural 
Commissioner. 

78. Agricultural research is of a continuing nature. New knowledge has to be gained, and 
fresh problems tackled. With this object Dr. Stewart had recommended the location of research 
and experimental stations in carefully selected centres for each crop soil-region. Unless these 
are established, or existing research centres converted to the attainment of these objectives, 
extension work may soon come to a standstill. These stations have been of great significance 
in the agriculmral development of Japan, and we consider that the establishment of such 
stations should be an important concern of the I.C.A.R. and the State Governments. 

79. The functions of the I.C.A.R. in respect of promoting, guiding and coordinating 
research work were masked to some extent by the growth of research by organisations over whose 
research programmes it had imperfect control i. e. the States, the Commodity Committees 
and the Central Research Institutes. Research work in the States may be divided into two 
categories ; — 

(I) schemes sponsored by the I.C.A.R. by sharing a portion of the cost, and 
(ii) schemes, the cost of which is borne entirely by the States. 

The latter category of schemes were never formally examined or considered by the I.C.A.R. 
Its annual review only related_to the schemes, the cost of which it shared. The same was the 
case with the programmes of the Commodity Committees which were only sent to the I.C.A.R. 
for information. The Central Research Institutes also drew up their own programmes and the 
I.C.A.R. had no voice either in their framing or their modification. The I.C.A.R. was thus till 
lately largely confined to the research, programmes the cost of which it shared with the State 
Governments, No overall review or coordination of research under such conditions was possible. 
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8o. The idea underlying the Cbminodity Committees^ which between 1921 and 1949 
were established for cotton, jute, tobacco, sugarcane, oilseeds and other commercial crops, 
was that quick results could be obtained if a Special Committee representing all interests 
concerned with the commodity, e.g., growers, traders, processors, etc., was charged with the 
function of advancing research in that commodity. These expectations have been fulfilled, and 
some Committees have done good work. But this exclusive attention to the problems of one 
crop led inetdtably to the disregard of the problems of other crops grovm in the same region. 
This type of crop-wise compartmentalisation of research was discouraged by the Royal 
Commission on Agrictilture in 1929 and also later by Dr. Stewart in 1946. His view was that 
the functions of Commodity Committees should be confined to problems which arise after a 
crop is grovra, e.g., processing, marketing, etc. but so far as agricultural research is concerned, 
it must comprise all crops grown on a soil, in the interest of allround agricultural development. 
“We must start with the soil and consider it in relation to all the crops which it is asked to 
grow, rather than starting from the opposite direction involved in the widely accepted policy of 
sectionalising research into a series of crop compartments”. Another drawback of the 
Commodity approach is that it involves earmarking of funds in respect of particular crops, and 
prevents a balanced allotment of finances, according to the needs of the different crops. And 
this has actually happened. Relatively much more work has been done on crops under 
Commodity Committees than on other crops like millets, wheat and rice, though their 
importance in the national life is equally great, if not greater. 

8r. A logical result of the acceptance of the commodity idea would be to have Commodity 
Committees for each important crop in India. But today they are confined only to the 
commercial crops, like cotton, jute, sugarcane, oilseeds, cocoanuts, arecanuts, tobacco and do 
not include important food crops, like wheat, rice, pulses, millets, potatoes, etc. At a later 
stage, it appeared that instead of Commodity Committees, All-India Institutes for research in 
respect of food crops should be started, and we have all-India Research Institutes for rice and 
potatoes. But, as already indicated, there is considerable doubt whether crop-wise organisation 
of agricultural research is the best form of organisation ; and in some cases it is impossible. 
This may be illustrated by the example of the crops grown in the south-west corner of India. 
This area grows valuable crops, like pepper, cashew nuts, cardamoms, cloves, lemon-grass, etc. 
A single organisation for research' and development of these crops would lead to expeditious 
and coordinated action. Such a regional body could well have delegated to itself the functions 
of the I.C.A.R. A commodity approach here is an impossibility. 

82. The Central Research Instimtes are the I.A.R.I. at Delhi, the Potato Research 
Institute at Patna, and the Rice Research Institute at Cuttack. The I.A.R.I. carries out 
fundamental research but its research programme is not coordinated by the I.C.A.R. with the 
r^earch programme of the rest of the cotintry. Apart from this drawback, the I.A.R.I. pro- 
viocs the back ground against which applied research is carried out over the rest of the country. 

, S3. The same cannot be said of the Potato and Rice Research Institutes. Ordinarily 
there are no funetomental problems with respect to individual crops which are Tinrpfatpd to the 
ecological conditions in which they are grown, and which would, therefore, have an ^-Incfi^ 
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application. Even special work like cross-breeding with foreign varieties can be done in 
^ . Research Stations, all over the country, and Central Institutes for particular crops do not appear 
to have a special advantage. Their present usefulness lies in enabling research men of high 
standing to work in a well-equipped laboratory, a fadhty which a State might not be able to 
afford on its own. 

84. The role of universities in promoting agricultural research is a question which needs 
attention. Although universities are eminently suited for such research, especially of the more 
fundamental type, they have not taken it up to any significant extent in the past, owing perhaps 
to lack of funds and other causes. It is a striking fact, for example, that there is not a single chair 
of genetics in any Indian university, although breeding of plants and animals, which rests 
on the foundation of this science, has been in progress in the country for several decades. 
It is important that whatever limitations there may be in the way of the universities taking an 
appropriate part in agricultural research should be removed and the universities encouraged to 
make their contribution to research. This will benefit the universities also by bringing their 
scientific staffs into direct contact with real problems which are. in urgent need of solution 
for the betterment of the vast majority of our people. 

85. India is now embarking on a vast programme of agricultural development. It has 
before it the ambitious target of doubling agricultural production in the next fifteen years. An 
extension service, which will cover the whole country in a ten year period, has been proposed to 
be constituted. The pace of agricultural development largely depends on the speed with which 
solutions to the practical problems of the cultivators are found by research workers. The whole 
organisation of agricultural research in India will have to be geared to fulfil this task. The 
ICAR was constituted in 1929, and its work was subsequently reviewed in 1937 t>y Sir John 
Russell and some aspects of its in 1946 by Dr. Stewart. We feel that the stage has now been 
reached when a high level committee should examine the whole question of the organisation of 
research in India, and, in particular, the changes that should be brought about in the existing 
Commodity Committees and Central Research Institutes and research in universities so that they 
can answer the increased demands for research that will be made upon them. As things stand 
today, the ICTIIR organisation has to examine a large number of schemes, and it may have to be 
considered whether some regional decentralisation could not be usefully introduced. 

86. In the meantime, we suggest that the following measures should be immediately 
adopted to remove some of the drawbacks which affect the Commodity Committees and the 
organisation of the I.'C.A.R. 

(а) All schemes of the Commodity Committees should be subject to examination and 
scrutiny by the same body which examines the research schemes pertaining to other crops grown 
in that area. This would ordinarily be the Standing Sdentific Committees of the I.C.A.R. 
It would be the function of this body to suggest what other schemes should be undertaken on 
crops grown in the same region to ensure all-round agricultural development and a balanced 
growth of research in that area. 

(б) Wherever any research station is working under any Commodity Committee, the same 
staff should also carry out the research in respect of other crops in the area. 
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(c) The LC AR. should have authoritj' to suggest to a Coznmodity Committee what 

coordinated^researchm respect of other crops grown in the region or rotational crops grown 

with the rnfftn commodity should be undertaken, by it. 

In order that the I.CAJC may be enabled to discharge its statutory duly of coordinating 
all agricultural research in the country, it should be in a position : 

(а) to retiew ail research work done in the country. All research programmes, whether 
of the Commodity Committees, State Governments, or Central Institutes, should be sent to this 
body for scrutiny and approvak Appropriate dates could be specified for the receipt of these 
proarammes, so that ail programmes are recewed at a time and considered together; 

(б) to undertake a detailed examination of all research programmes received. The 
I.C.A.R. today tries to discharge this duty through Scientific Committees, which meet for a 
few daj'S just before the annual meeting of the Advisory Board and the Governing Bodj'. 
Such a procedure does not permit a detailed and proper examination. We suggest that these 
bodies should meet more frequently, and at least twice a year, once for examining the schemes 
received by the I.CAJR. and once for assessing their progress. These meetings should allow 
sufficient time for a proper examination of these schemes ; 

(c) to take an overall \iew of research in the country as a whole, assess the result of the past 
years’ working and indicate the direction of future research. 

The Research Board which has been recently constituted by the ICAR is expected lo 
perform this function. It must consist of top-ranMng agricultural scientists in the country ' 
on whom would fail the ultimate responsibifity of guiding and coordinating research in the 
country ; 

(d) to imtiate research into utilisation of agricultural products which today go to waste. 
Such utilisation has an important bearing on the agricultural economy and no work in this 
direction has so fer been done. 

87. A matter which we would like to emphasise, particularly in connection with the 
research programmes in the States, is the need to associate representatives of progressive 
culti\atoxs, traders and processors with the drawing up of aniinpl research programmes and 
iheir evaluation- Though many of the problems of cultivators will be brought up bv the 
extension service, such association will provide a more direct opportunity* for the inclusion in 
the research programmes of matters which directly interest them. 

88. The conditions of employment of the research workers is an important factor in 
determining the quality and quantity of the work done. In this respect the research workers 
^ployed in the projects sponsored by all India organisations, such as the I.C.A.R. or 
Commodity .Committees, suffer from the handicap that their tenure is temporary as the 
schemes on which ffiey work are actioned for limited periods. Although it may be argued that 
a r^earch worker IS aaually seldom thrown out of emploj-ment, the feeling of insecurity 
is^^ways there. Thisnee^ to be>emoved and the research sendees brought more in line 
wi o ex p.,mianenL sernces under the Government. jAs far as the human element in 
research B concern^ the important, pre-requisites for the production of satisfaaoiy- results 
are stability* of semce and congenial conditions of work and proper guidance and direction. 



CHAPTER XIX 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

According to the 1951 livestock census there are 150 million cattle and 43 million buffaloes 
in the country. Bullocks are the principal motive power available for agricultural operations. ■ 
To a large number of people who are vegetarians, milk and miLk products constitute the main 
source of animal protein. The importance of liv'estock to the economy of the nation can be 
judged by the fact that their annual contribution to the gross national income has been estimated 
at about Rs, 1,000 crores. This excludes the value of the animal power for draft purposes in 
agriculture and transport. 

2. The total bovine population of undivided India as ascertained at the quinquennial cetisus 
from 1920 onwards is as imder ; — 


Year 

1920 





Number in millions 

145-8 

Variation taking 
the basis 

100 

1925 





• 151-0 

104 

1930 





154-6 

106 

1935 


• 

• 


153-7 

105 

1940 





147-7 

lOI 

1945 





144-5 

99 


The'figures for the 1950 census which relate to the Indian Union have not been 
included in the above table as these caimot be compared with the previous figures which are for 
undivided India. 

3. It win be seen from the above figures that the variation is slight, the maximum being 
6 per cent. The small variation may be accounted for by marginal errors and it may be said 
that the cattle population of India is tending to be stationary. What is the relation of this 
population to the country’s resources and requirements ? It is estimated that the quantity of 
fodder available is about 78 per cent of requirements while the available concentrates and feeds 
would suffice only for about 28 per cent of the catde. As concentrates are usually given only to 
animals which are heavily-worked either for milk or draft purposes, it can _ be said that two 
thirds of the cattle can be maintained in a fair condition oii the existing fodder and feed 
resources. 

4. The overall estimates made, by the Cattle Utilisation Committee show that about 10 
per cent of the cattle population or roughly ii .4 million adults are unsenficeable or unproduc- 

These estimates relate to the country as a whole, and the position varies in different 
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zones. A study of the 1951 census figures shows that the ratio of dry and other cows which 
are not in milk with those in milk difiers very considerably. While in Madras, Mysore, Orissa, 
Bihar and Travancore and Cochin there are more than 200 dry cows for every 100 milk cows 
over three years of age, the number declines in Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh to about 
150 and it is as low as 75 in the Punjab. The figures indicate that in the rice belt and the south 
a comparatively larger number of unproductive cows are maintained. The normal ratio of dry 
animak to those in miUt should be r to i, and the high ratio in the above regions imposes an 
avoidable strain on the country’s resources. Measures for upgrading the cattle and 
removing useless and inefficient animals to Gosadans should, therefore, receive high priority 
in these areas. 

5. As regards requirements of bullock power for . cultivation and draft purposes 
calculations made on a basis suggested by Dr. Bums indicate that in U. P. and Bihar there is 
a surplus of about 4 milli on bullocks ; but while some farmers with small holdings maint^ 
bullocks which are not fuU}- utilised, in certain areas of these States there is a shortage of bullock 
power. It would not be correct to assume that there is surplus bullock power in each and 
ever)" State. For instance, in Pepsu and Punjab the number available is just adequate to 
meet the needs. But the efficiency" of draft cattle is low and, according to Dr. Bums, could be 
increased by 60 per cent for the country as a whole. 

6. To sum up, the available feeds cannot adequately sustain the existing bovine popula- 
tion. While there is a deficiency of good milch cows and working bullocks there exists a 
surplus of useless x)r inefficient animals ; and this surpius, pressing upon the scanty fodder 
and feed resources, is an obstacle to making good the deficit. 

7. The improvement of cattle involves, firstly, the selection of high class animals which 
are to be found mived up in India’s vast cattle population and their utilisation for up-grading 
the large number of non-descript c:attle j and secondly, provision for these of an adequate' 
quantity of well-balanced feed, protection against diseases and efficient management. 

Work on cattle improvement has been done by the Government, by.catde breeders and by 
charitable agencies. Among the well-defined breeds in India there are three broad divisions, 
viz., milch, draft and dual purpose breeds. Recent investigations have indicated that some 
of the draft breeds are potentially capable of yielding more milk and this capacity can be 
developed by proper methods of breeding and management. There is thus a ..possibility of 
most of the breeds of Indian cattle being developed eventually into dual purpose animats and 
this is the prime objective of the breeding policy of the Government of India. 

The buffalo population in India consists of several indigenous breeds, but not much 
concentrated work has yet been done on their improvement. The development of buffaloes 
has now been included in the key-village scheme discussed later in the chapter. 

8. Approximately 750 farm-bred bulls of known pedigree are distributed annu ally by the 
government in different States for developing draft as well as milch breeds. Besides, there are 
approved bulls belonging to private cattle owners. But the existing number of approved bulls 
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Meets less than 0.5 per cent of the total requirements of the country. The distribution is 
defective in that there is no concentration of effort with the object of achieving sustained 
results. In the absence of arrangements to castrate or remove the inferior bulls before a 
•pedigree bull is located in an area, the progeny- of the pedigree bulls huvj access to scrubs 
which nullifies the efficiency achieved in the first generation. A programme of cattle improve- 
ment should, therefore, include arrangements for the production and use of an adequate number 
of superior bulls of known parentage and productivity and the elimination of inferior and 
unapproved bulls. 


Key Village Scheme 

9. This work is proposed to be taken up at 600 centres under the key-viilage scheme during 
the period of the Plan. Each centre will consist of three or four villages having altogether about 
500 cows over three years of age. In the,e areas breeding will be strictly controlled and 
confined to three or four superior bulls specially marked out and maintained by the farmers for 
the purpose. The unapproved bulls will be removed -or castrated. Other essential feamres 
of cattle development, namely, maintenance of records of pedigrees and milk production, 
feeding and disease control, will receive full attention at every ^centre. The technique of 
artificial insemination will also be utilised in these areas as it will accelerate progress and 
reduce the requirements of buUs. About 150 artificial insemination centres at the rate of one 
per four key villages are proposed to be established during the period of the Plan. 

10, The key villages are thus almost similar to the seed multiplication farms. During 
1951-52, a be ginning was made by the sanctioning of 94 artificial insemination centres 
with 196 key villages around them. So far 60 artificial centres and 150 key villages have 
started work and arrangeinents are in progress for the rest. The targets for the establish- 
ment of key villages, artificial insemination centres and bull rearing farms under the key 
village scheme during the course of four years are given below ; — 



Number 

Progres- 

Number 

Progres- 

Number 

Progres- 

Year 

of key 

sive 

of A. I. 

sive 

of buU 

sive 


villages 

total 

centres 

total 

rearing 

farms* 

total 

1952-53 

ig6 

• •• 

94 

. . 



1953-54 

206 

. 402 

24 

118 

• • 


1954-55 

94 

496 

16 

134 

125 

125 

1955-56 

104 

600 

16 

150 

100 

225 


When in full swing this scheme is expected to produce about 60,000 bulls per year. Each 
Community Project will have an artificial^insemination centre at a convenient place with four 
key villages attached thereto. It would also be an advantage to locate some of the kcj' villages 
in the suburban areas around the important cities, where development of dairy' farming 
has been recommended. 


^Provisional and subject to review. 
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11. The'success of the_key_.viilage scheme largely depends upon the measure of public 
support thatlt>vokes. Selection of only high class bulls coming from strains which have 
proved their vafue^and are^suitable to the tract is the most important factor for the success of the 
scheme as it will be difficult to jetain the corffidence of the villagers if in the initial stages ill- 
chosen bulls give poor results. The effects of such mistakes may be aggravated through artffi- 
dal insemination centres. Sufficient supervisory and expert staff has been included in the 
scheme to reduce such mistakes to the minimum. A proper administration and technical 
organisation consisting of one Veterinary Assistant Surgeon, one hlHk Recorder and three 
Stockmen has been provided for every centre. They wou:d assist the villagers in implementing 
the progra m me. 

12. The hnprovement of common grazing grounds, the growing of fodder crops in suit- 
able rotations, the presentations of surplus monsoon grass, the use of hitherto untapped fodder 
resources, etc. are matters which would receive due attention in the selected villages. 
Demonstrations tmder village conditions are essential as conditions on Government Farms 
are not always similar to those in the villages. 


13. To facilitate the castration of scrub bulls and the protection of animals against con- 
tagious diseases legislation will have to be introduced. The States of Assam, Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Punjab, West Bengal, Kashmir, Mysore, Ajmer, Delhi 
and Himachal Pradesh ha%'e passed the Control of Contagious Diseases Act while Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Travancore Cochin and Delhi , have 'passed the Livestock 
Improvement Act, Orissa and Coorg have the Livestock improvement Act under considera- 
tion. It is essential that the other States should adopt these two Acts as early as possible. 


Gos.adan Scheme 

14. The problemfof unproductive cattie.and its impact onjhe economy of the country has 
already been referred to. Though the availability of fodder and feed will increase to a certain 
extent as targets of additional production, particularly food grains, are realised, the benefit 
derived would not be of much consequence as tiie per capita increase would be insignificant. 
Mal-nutrition is to a great extent responsible for the disproportionately large number of dr>' 
animals. The census remras shov/ that out of a total of 48 million cows over three years of 
age as many as 28 million are diy. The removal of useless cattle to areas of namral grazing or 
tracts where fodder supply is not being utilised has, therefore, been accorded a high priority 
in the Plan for livestock development. The Plan in this connection provides for establishing 
160 Gosadam at a cost oi foout Rs. 97 lakhs. Under this scheme, all old infirm and useless 
cattle will be segregated and sent to Gosadam located in wasteland, in forests and other oul- 
of-the-vaj^ places where cattle grazing facilities exist which have not hitherto been utilised. 
The male stock \Yill be castrated. The remains of the dead animals such as hides, skins, horns, 
hoofs etc., Vv’ill be fuUy utilised by setting up a small tannery at each centre. 
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15. The following programme is envisaged during the period of the Plan under the 
Gosadan scheme : 


Year 







Number of 
new 

Gosadans 

Progressive 

total 

1952-53 







. 35 

35 

1953-54 

. 

. 


. 

• 

. 

75 

no 

1954-55 

« 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

50 

160 

1955-56 


. 

. 


. 

. 

Nil. 

160 


Each Gosadan will maintain about 2,000 cattle. In 1952-53, therefore, the Gosadans 
will remove from the improvement areas 70,000 animals, in 1953-54 220,000 and in 1954-55 
320,000. In removing cattle, preference will have to be given to areas of intensive cattle 
improvement, that is, key villages. Suiplus cattle from the key villages will, therefore, be 
sent to the Gosadans in the first instance. 

These measures by the States wUl, however, touch only the fringe of the problem. It 
is considered that this movement should receive wide public support especially from charitable 
institutions like the Pinjrapoles and Gaitshalas. 


The Fodder and Feed Proble.m 

16. An important aspea of livestock improvement is the proper feeding and management 
of the animals. The effects of better breeding can be largely negatived if the animals arc not 
properly fed and looked after. Some e.'cperts think that feeding alone can bring about an 
increase of 30 per cent in the milk production of cows. The supply of green fodder so 
neccessary for the healthy upkeep of cattle and milch cows is not only meagre, but erratic. 
In order to improve the supply leguminous fodders such as lucerne, berseem, cow peas, field 
peas, etc. should be introduced in crop rotations in irrigated areas. This practice will give 
nutritious fodder and will also help to increase soil fertility. The possibilities of kudzu wine 
and clovers etc., should be explored. Kudzu can be successfully grown on steep slopes in 
regions of good rainfall both for grazing purposes and for checking soil erosion, while clovers 
can be used for improving the pastures wherever irrigation facilities are available. In improved 
pastures there must be an emphasis on rotational grazing and wherever feasible pastures 
should be seeded with napier grass. In the valleys of the foot hills, where surplus grass is 
available after the monsoon, the possibilities of hay maldng should be explored. 

To begin with, action on the lines suggested above may be attempted in Community 
Project and key village areas. There is also considerable scope for research on fodder crops 
and in the possibility of evolving schemes for the supply of green fodder for the greater pan of 
the year. In addition, research, on feeds like mango-seed-kernel and jaman seed, etc., should 
be continued. 
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17. The benefits of improved breeds and better feeding are often obscured by the cattle 
falling a prey to epidemics. Besides causing a large number of deatlis contagious and other 
diseases, reduce the vitality and the working efficiency of the animals considerably. The 
common animal diseases are rinderpest, haemorrhagic septicaemia, black quarter and anthrax. 

: Ofall the diseases that affect Indian cattle, rinderpest is the most important and is responsible 
for about 60 per cent of the total mortality. The Government of India have, for some time 
past, been examming a scheme for the eradication of rinderpest by large scale vaccination with 
the newly evolved lapinised vaccine. A sum of Rs. 15 • 7 lakhs has been provided in the Plan 
to initiate this work. 

18. It is also necessary that every State should have adequate facilities for the protective 
treatment of cattle. At present there are about 2,000 veterinary dispensaries in the country. 
The Plan provides for e.xpansion of these ^facilities and during the next five years the total 
number is likely to go up to about 2640. This would mean an increase of 32 per cent over 
the existing number. The phasiog of the programme is as tmder : — 

Veterinary Dispensaries of State and Local Bodies 





1950-51 

1951*52 

1952-53 

1955*56 

Part A States 

« « • 


1311 

1380 

i486 

1773 

Part B States 

« « • 

• 

623 

666 

725 

806 

Part C States 

• « « 

« 

58 

69 

81 

lOI 


Total 


1992 

2115 

2292 

2640 


Poultry 

19. Poultry keeping is an important subsidiary industry of the poorer classes in the rural 
areas, and can be a useful source- of income to them. Eggs are a very valuable food and the 
population would benefit by increased consumption of them. The number of poultry in the 
countiy is estimated at about 70 million, but the ordinary village hen is generally undersized 
and lays only about 50 under-sized eggs in a year.- Breeds like white Leghorn, Rhode Island 
Red, and Black Minorca may improve both the number and the size of the eggs. The Indian 
Veterinary Research Institute by a process of selective breeding has evolved an Indian strain 
which would step up the yield by about 100 per cent. This strain should be tested in the field 
under different soil and climatic conditions. One serious- handicap of poultry farming has 
been the extreme susceptibility of poultry in this country to Ranikhet disease, but an effective 
vaccine has been recently brought out and the prospects of poultry raising appear to be now 
more favourable. The State Governments have provided a sum of Rs. 25 • 15 lakhs during the 
five year period for encouraging poultry farming. Selective breeding and proper development 
of poultry have also been included as a part of the key village scheme. It is hoped that in areas 
of intensive cultivation and in Ckimmuniiy Projects areas necessary facilities will be offered 
to the cultivators. 
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Sheep and Wool 

20. The thirty nine million sheep of the Indian Union constitute an important source 
of wool and meat for the country. On an average, about 55 million pounds of wool are 
produced per year and about 31 -6 million pounds of wool worth about Rs. 43 crorcsarc 
exported from India mainly to the U.K. and U.S.A. Rajasthan alone accounts for nearly one 
third of the total production. The wool locally available is supplemented by about 19 million 
pounds of fine wool, which is obtained mainly from Tibet. The average yield of wool per 
sheep is two pounds wh'ch is very low. The quantity as well as the quality of the woo', of 
the local sheep can be improved very considerably. For this purpose a plan of regional 
development has been drawn up by the I.C.A.R. Three regional centres will be established in 
important wool producing areas, afar., the U. P. or Punjab hills, Rajasthan, and the Dcccan 
Plateau and the quality of the sheep improved by selective breeding in the plains and cross 
breeding with the Merino breed in the hills. 

Veterinary Education and Poisearch 

21. There are at present nine Veterinary Colleges in the country with an output of 275 
graduates. In addition to these colleges, the Government of India maintain the Indian Veteri- 
nary Research Insititute for post graduate training at Izatnagar, with a sub-station at Muktesar, 
U.P. During 1949-50, 75 students were enrolled and diplomas were awarded to 69 success- 
ful candidates. 

In the Five Year Plan a sum of Rs. 84’43 lakhs has been provided for Vetcrinarj’ educa- 
tion and training. Ninety-ttvo per cent of this will be utilised in Part A States for the expansion 
of training facilities for veterinary graduates and stockmen. In addition, village level workers 
will also be trained in giving first aid to cattle. 

The existing facilities at the colleges for higher studies are adequate, but difficulties are 
being experienced by some colleges in obtaining qualified teachers and research workers, 
especially in the fields of anatomy, surgery and physiology. It may be desirable for some 
teachers from the colleges to be sent abroad to acquire further training. 

22. The total expenditure of the programme provides for livestock and animal husbandry 
schemes amounts'^to Rs. 1432 "52 lakhs the details of which arc given below ; 

(Rs. in laldrs) 

(a) Central Government — 

Key village schemes 293 .53 

Gosadan .,••••• _97'^^5 

Rinderpest 

0±er Schemes 7 • • • • _5'°4 

Total 412-02 

(b) State Governments schemes — 

Part A States . 

Part B States . 

Part C States . 


754 '3 
194-6 
71-6 

Total 1020-5 


Grand Total 1432 '52 


CHAPTER XX 

DAIRYING A2S[D HORTICULTURE 

For a country like India with a large vegetarian population, milk is a very important food. 
Despite this fact and the large number of milch animals in India, dairying is in a backward 
condition, and has not received the attention it deserves. Poor quality cattle, insufficiency of 
feeds and fodder, high incidence of disease and lack of organised production, improper handling 
of milk and milk products are problems requiring urgent attention. The improvement of cattle 
depends primarily upon a proper policy and programme for breeding and- feeding. The 
measures necessar}’- in this connection i.e., schemes for key villages, Gosadajis, artificial insemi- 
nation and use of oil caltes as catde feed etc. have been indicated earlier. 

2. The average yield of milk per cow in India is 413 pounds which is about the lowest 
of any country in the world. The highest yield is 8,000 pounds in the Netherlands followed 
bj”^ 7,000 pounds in Australia, 6,000 in Sweden and a little more than 5,000 pounds in the United 
States of America. The low average production per animal is responsible for the over-all low 
production in tlie countr}'. 

3. Out of about 193 million cattle and buffaloes in the Indian Union, 70 million or about 
36 per cent, are irulch animals i.e., females over 3 years. Though buffaloes form only 30 per 
cent of the milch animals, they account for 54 per cent of the milk compared with 42 per cent 
3'ielded by the cows. This is due to tlie fact that a buffalo jfields on an average i,ioi pounds 
of nulk per armum and a cow only 413 pounds. Besides, buffalo milk is richer in fat and 
generally contains 6-5 to 7 per cent fat as compared to 4 to 5 per cent in the case of cow’s 
nulk. If milk were the only consideration, buffaloes would appear to be more useful than 
cows. The cow, however, has the advantage as its progeny also provides the motive power 
for cultivation. 

4. According to the 1951 cattle census, the average per capita consumption 

of milk and milk products works out at 5-5 ounces, which comes to about 2 ’5 chliataks or , 
edi of a seer per day. The consumption of milk and milk products, however, varies consider- 
ably in different parts of the country. It is as high as 16 '89 ounces in the Punjab and 15 ‘72 
ounces in Rajasthan, while in Orissa it is 2*64 ounces’^onlyi Except Punjab and Rajasthan 
all the major States are deficient in milk consumption by the standard of 10 ounces per day 
recommended by nutrition experts. ' 

a- annual milk production in 1945 was estimated at 21 -42 million tons, of which 

hoine”^°^ marketable, the balance being either fed to calves or retained for 

"Phe ^°^^mption. The production of milk in villages is on a small scale and scattered. 
ra^,e dail} production per village as given in the Report on the Marketing of Milk in 
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the Indian Union is only 2-5 maunds. There are, however, some ‘ milk pockets ’ or areas of 
concentrated milk production in the States of Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Saurashtra where large quantities of surplus milk a-e available during the flush season. 
Except in Bombay State, where millc is railed from Anand to Bombay city, sunalus milk in 
other milk pockets distant from urban centres is generally utilised for the manufacture of 
ghee and khoa. Even though 95 per cent of the milch cattle are' found in titc rural arais wliere 
86 per cent of the people reside, the effective demand for milk and milk products is found in 
urban markets. 

6. The supply of milk to urban areas is unsatisfactory both in quantity and quality. 
This is due to lack of organised production in the surrounding villages, diflicultics of transport, 
production of milk in urban areas under insanitary' conditions and at Itigh prices and its 
distribution by a host of middlemen. It is c timated that at present 6o to 70 per cent of 
the fluid milk requirements of the urban areas is derived from cattle maintained within the 
municipal limits. These cattle are generally Itcpt in insanitary and congested conditions 
which affect their health, millc performance and breeding capacity'. They arc also a source of 
nuisance to the surrounding residential area. A majority of these animals when they become 
dry are sent to the slaughter house. Maintaining cattle in this manner is uneconomic and is a 
drain on the cattle wealth of the countiyc The remaining 30 to 40 per cent of the urban milk 
supply is derived from villages situated within 30 miles of the urban areas. The trade is in the 
hands of milk vendors whose methods of handling and transporting millc are neither efikient 
nor sanitary. A few Pinjrapoles, Gatishalas and Co-operatives arc engaged in dairy' fanning 
for the supply of milk to urban areas. They, however, mec: only a fraction of the total 
demand. There were also about 75 dairy farms in the Indian Union in 1949, most of wliich 
belonged to the Military and Civil Departments of Governments. 

7. Urban consumers pay a high price for millc although it is of poor quality. Accord- 
ing to a recent survey the retail millc price is higher in India than in any other imponant 
country.' The high level of prices is principally due to shortage of suppty. Measures for 
increasing milk production have, therefore, to be accorded the highest priority, especially as 
the per capita consumption is much below what is desirable from a nutritional standpoint. 
Proper arrangements are also necessary for the collection, transportation and distribution 
of milk . The work started in rural areas surrounding towns like Poona and Delhi for organis- 
ing milk production and distribution on a cooperative basis has sliown good results. The 
supply of milk to Poona has been increased in the course of about two and a half years from 332 
lbs. to 8,240 lbs. per day. A sum of Rs. 2 lakhs was spent on purchasing good class animals 
and an artificial insemination sub-centre has been started in the suburban area, beeds and 
concentrates are purchased wholesale resulting in a saving of 20 to 25 per cent. Tiic quality 
of the miUc is tested in the villages before collection and arrangements made for transpoaing 
it to the cities. The scheme has also benefited the consumers as they are able to get milk of 
good quality at reasonable rates. All this has been brought about at quite a small cost. I he 
experience gained at Poona and other cities indicates the future pattern of development. It 
is, however, clear that in any scheme of urban inilk supply the emphasis will have to be laid 
on increasing production in .suburban areas, gi.;dual!y .slufung the aittlc from the urban 
centres, and adopting strong measures of quality control. 
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8. The State Plans include 27 schemes for dairjdng and milk supply. They are estimated 
to cost Rs. 781 • 0 lakhs. The expenditure of Part ‘ A ’ States has been put at Rs.'770.3 lakhs^ 
Part ‘ B ’ States— Rs. 3.3 lakhs and Part ‘ C ’ States— Rs. 7-4 lakhs. Among Part ‘ A ’ States 
Bombay has provided for the largest sum viz. about Rs. 6 crores or' 77 per cent of the total 
expenditure. This amount is proposed to be utilised for the supply of milk to the cities of 
Poona, Hubli and Ahmedabad. The West Bengal Government have earmarked a sum of Rs. 
50 lakhs for the removal of dairy cattle from Calcutta to the adjacent farm at Haringhat and also 
for the supply of standardised milk to Calcutta proper. 

9. The provision made in the Plan for milk supply schemes is inadequate except in 
Bomba)'. Even though the problems of a few cities may be tackled through the schemes 
envisaged in the Plan, many of the important towns and cities will not get any benefit. The 
problem cannot, however, be solved by government initiative alone. Better results may 
be had if the work of improtfing the nulk supply is taken up jointly by the States,' the 
Municipal Committees, the local Pinjrapoles and Gaiishalas and producers’ co-operatives. 

TO. We, therefore, suggest that a Milk Board be set up for each urban area. It should 
be a stamtorj' body with a paid executive, consisting of representatives of producers, distribu- 
tors, consumers, municipalities, health authorities and the State Government. A Milk Plan 
for the area would be drawn up by the Board after careful survey of needs. All matters relating 
to import, handling and di^bution, qualiiy control and prices of milk and milk products 
should be dealt vdth by the Board, which would also be responsible for organising production 
in the suburban and urban areas through a co-operative. The Plan would include removal 
of cattle from urban areas, a measure highly desirable both from the standpoint of public health 
and the conseiv'ation of the cattle-wealth of the countr)'. The dislodged cattle and their 
owners may be rehabilitated by providing facilities for settling them in villages around the cities. 
The Co-operative would supply cattle fodder, feed and other requisites, would provide loans- 
to the members for buying cattle, and would arrange for collection of the milk, The society 
would also look after the distribution of milk in the town either through its own depots or 
through licensed private milk vendors or agents. The financial assistance needed by the-Milk 
Board and the co-operatives should be provided by the Government, the municipal 
committee and the co-operative bank. As the scheme would popularise mixed farming in 
suburban areas it should qualify for assistance under the Grow More Food Campaign. We 
also suggest that some of the key village centres may be located in areas surrounding the cities 
as theincreased supply of rmlkobtained'as a'resulf, of improved breeding and management will 
find a ready market in these urban centres. While these steps are being taken to augment 
supplies, the machinerj' employed for licensing, sampling, and testing would be strengthened 
by the Board and prosecutions hastened against the un-social elements who adulterate milk. 
The standards now in force in different urban areas in regard to the quality of nulk and milk 
products will have also to be examined and revised wherever necessary. 

II. As regards rural areas, improvement in milk yield would come about mostly by the 
better breeding contemplated tlirough the key village scheme and by arranging better fodders 
and feeds. Bj achietdng a target of food production of 7*6 million tons the fodder availability 
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would increase to the extent of about 14 million tons. Allowing for wastage etc. about 10 
million tons , of fodder would be available for consumption by the cattle. The problem 
of milk production and its greater use in rural areas is thus closely related to the overall rise in 
agricultural production and standards of living. There is, however considerable scope for 
improving the production of ghee as its sale tviil bring additional income to the farmer and 
the use of its by-product, namely, butter milk will enrich his diet. 

Horticulture 

12. Fruit and vegetables, like milk, can be a very useful element in the diet of the people. 
Although exact statistics are not available, the area under horticulmral crops amounts to about 
4 milhon acres, i.e,, about 3 million acres under fruit and i million acres under vegetables, which 
roughly means a little over one per cent of the total cropped area. 

13. The production of fruit is estimated at about 6 million tons and that of vegetables 
at about 4 million tons. Allowing for wastage of about 25 per cent in the case of fruit, this 
production would permit of consumption of only about i .5 oz. per head per day and in the case 
of vegetables even less. According to nutrition experts 3 ozs. of fruit and 10 ozs. of vegetables 
per day are required for a balanced diet. There, is, therefore, wide scope and need for 
increasing the produaion and consumption of fruit and vegetables. This can be achieved 
partly by increasing the area devoted to their cultivation and partly by adopting improved 
agricultural practices to get increased yields from the existing area. A substantial increase in 
production per acre can be brought about by removing some of the existing defects of fruit 
and vegetable-growing in this country e.g., haphazard lay-out of the prdens, employment of 
inferior seeds and varieties, absence of regular pruning, training, and weeding, indequate 
measures against insect-pests and diseases, lack of credit facilities and of arrangements for 
grading, packing, and marketing, and lastly want of readily available means ofeonsendng the 
surplus by cold storage and preservation so as to prevent a glut in the market at the height of 
the season. 

14. The State plans envisage a total expenditure of Rs. 121-22 lakhs on schemes relating 
to horticulture. Part A States account for about 90 per cent of this expenditure. The 
Schemes are of a varied nature, such as, research on fruits and vegetables, multiplication of 
vegetable seeds, supply of nursery plants, extension of the area under potatoes, etc. 

15. For the further development of horticulmre special consideration should be given 
to the following measures : — 

(i) Fruit growers in the principal fruit-growing regions should be assisted to organise 
themselves on cooperative lines for raising nursery plants, controlling pesLs 
and diseases, and for marketing fruit and fruit products. 

(it) Suburban belts around large towns should be developed for raising fruit and 
vegetables and the growers organised on a cooperative basis, especially for the 
purpose of marketing their produce. Steps should also be taken to popularise 
kitchen gardening in urban areas by supplying seeds and plants and technical 
advice. 
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(lYi) The preservation of fruit and vegetables, which has been [started on a small scale, 
should be expanded on modem lines. There are at present 467 factories with 
a total output of 10,000 tons -ralued at Rs. 1*63 crores. This is less than *02 
per cent of the total produce. Research on modem and indigenous methods 
of fruit preservation should receive increasing attention at the hands of the 
Central and State Governments. 

16. The Governments of some countries besides providing facilities for research, ^ve 
assistance and encouragement to fruit and vegetable preservation in the following ways : — 

(i) sugar for fruit preservation is supplied at the world market rate, 

. (/;■) the import of machinery and other essentials is allowed either duty free or at 

concessional rates, and 

(iif) concessions are granted in freight rates for transport of raw materials to the canning 
factories and of the finished products from the canning factories to the centres 
of consumption of the ports. 

With the development of horticulnure the adoption of similar measures in this coimtry 
for enmura^g the preservation of fruit and vegetables will have to be considered. At a later 
stage it may be desirable to make available cold’ storage facilities at important markets and 
refrigerated railway wagons for transportation of horticulmral produce. ' 

17. The suggestion has also been made that a Fruit and Vegetable Development Board 
should be established in the Food and Agriculture Ministry which should be responsible for 
developing the industry on a country-wide basis by enforcing quality standards, supervising 
research, maintaining statistics and giving technical advice to States which need it. This 
stiggestion deserves consideration. 


CHAPTER XXI 


FORESTS 

Forests play a vital role in India’s economy. The}' are an important source of fuel and 
also of raw materials, such as> timber, bamboos, lac, gum, kailia, useful for domestic, industrial 
and agricultural purposes. They also provide materials for defence and communications 
as well as grazing for cattle. Forests help in the conservation of soil fcrtilitj' and play an 
important part in the maintenance of the water regime of the land. The organic matter they 
yield improves the tilth and increases the water holding capacity of the soil thereby reducing 
the run-off. The presence of vegetation acts as a physical check to the velocity' of the run-off 
and reduces its soil carrying capacity. Thus forests protect the hilly areas against tucccssivc 
soil erosion. Srmilarly, they protect flat lands against dessication and erosion caused by winds. 
They exert a beneficial influence on the growth of agricultural crops and on the climate of the 
region in which they exist. 


Forest Areas 

2. Accurate statistics regarding the area under forests are not available. “Indian Forest 
Statistics” puts the area under forests in 1949-50 at 147-7 niillion acres (230,789 sq. miles) r’.c. 
18 per cent of the total land area as detailed in appendix 1 . This figure includes a considerable 
area of unwooded waste land, but no account is taken of tree lands, and there arc gaps in 
coverage in respect of many States. On the whole, however, it is reasonable to assume that 
the area under forests constitutes about 20 per cent of tlie total land area. 

3. Compared with most other countries this is a low proportion. The Forest Policy- 
Resolution of May 12, 1952, suggests that “India as a whole should aim at maintaining one- 
third of its total land area under forests. As an insurance against denudadon a much larger 
percentage of the land, about 60 per cent, should be kept under forests for their protective 
functions in the Himalayas, the Deccan and other mountainous tracts liable to erosion. In 
the Plains, where the ground is flat and erosion is normally not a serious factor, the proportion 
to be attained should be placed at 20 per cent ; and in view of the pressure of agriculture, 
efforts at the extension of tree lands should be concentrated on river banks and other convenient 
places not suitable for agriculture”. The gap between the aim outlined in this resolution and 
estimates of the area now under forests is very large. Further, die forests arc confined mainly 
to the Himalayas, the Vindhyas and the Deccan ; the Indo-Gangedc basin has been left almost 
bare. A planned extension of regular forests would be subject to the av-ailability of adequate 
waste areas and the demands made thereon for agricultural expansion to meet the needs of the 
ever increasing populadon. We suggest that an immediate reconnaissance surv-cy be made of 
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waste land with a view to evolving a system of balanced and complementary land xise. We 
further recommend two-fold measures, namely : 

(1) for each State, the proportion of the area that ought to be under forests should be 
clearly indicated by the Central Board of Forestry^, keeping in view the principle 
of proper land-use, the nature of the terrain and the national needs. Deforestation 
may be allowed for the. extension of permanent agriculmre only where the area 
under forests is above this proportion or where some equivalent area can be 
afforested ; and 

(2) the area tmder forests should be steadily extended over waste lands considered 
suitable for the purpose. 

4, The extension of the area under regular forests would necessarily constitute a long- 
term plan. Considerable improvement can, however, be brought about by renovating large 
areas which, though classified as forests, have been deforested or have not been properly 
managed. For instance, about 40 million acres of zamindari forests have vested or will soon 
vest in State Governments on the abolition of zamindari and jagirdari. Over a considerable 
portion of this area large scale remo%'al of trees has occurred in recent years as a result of 
zamindars’ attempts to realise their forest assets. Further, overfelling of trees occurred in 
State forests during the last war. During 1945-46 production of timber and fuel wood 
increased by about 62% over the pre-war trienium. The rehabilitation and development of 
these forests should be given the first priority. In most Part B and Part C States, as well as 
in Part A States where merger has expanded the State-managed forest area, an adequate 
administrative organisation has to be built up. Provision has been made in the Plan for 
increasing the number of forest circles in U. P., Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay ; and 
we consider that generally this five year period will be best utilised in planning the rehabili- 
tation of these areas and setting up' an adequate administrative machinery. 

5. There is, however, immediate scope for extending the area under forests in three 
directions, namely — 

(1) afforestation as a measure to prevent soil erosion ; 

(2) extension of tree lands ; and 

(3) establishment of village plantations. 

We have elsewhere outlined measures for preventing soil erosion. The area under tree lands 
could be immediately extended with the cooperation of the public and of local bodies. The 
cooperation of the public should also be sought in planting trees along canal banks, village 
roads and railway lines. Useful work in this direction has been initiated as a part of the Van 
Mahotsava programme which should be organised on a systematic bqsis. 
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Village Plaktatto.vs 

6. There is also immediate scope for the establishment of vilbgc plantations for increasing 
the supply of fuel and fodder. The present production of fuel wood is estimated at 5 million 
tons* which means an availability of less than half a maund fo-oa tons) per capita per annum 
as against an average consumption of a ton or more in U. S. A. and 0-34 tons for the world as 
a whole. Even this availability is by no means uniform as will be seen from Appendi.\- 11 . TJu 
Indo-Gangetic Plain has been almost denuded of forests which has caused acute scardtv of fuel 
and fodder supplies in the rural areas and has resulted in tlic practice of burning cow-dung 
which should go to replenish the fertility of the c.Khaustcd soU. \Vc, therefore, accord a higli 
priority to protecting and e.vtending village plantations of fuel and fodder species over suitable 
waste lands in selected localities. Large areas of waste lands have already vested in State 
Governments as a result of the abolition ofzamindari and this should make the task less difhailt. 
The survey referred to in paragraph 3 would serve to locate these areas and village pancharats 
or their unions should play an important role in the establishment of village plantations. The 
village plantations may, in the first instance, be set up in areas selected for Community Develop- 
ment Projects. Provision for the establishment of nurseries is being made in areas .scicacd for 
these projects and this could be enlarged to meet the requirements of village plantations where 
necessary. 


Soft Coke as Household Fuel 


7. Another step towards augmenting fuel supplies and conscrs’ing cow dung for manurial 
purposes would be the popularisation of the use of soft coke in the rural areas, particularly in 
the Indo-Gangetic plains where the need is the highest and where owing to the proximity of the 
coal fields the supply of soft coke may be comparatively easy. Soft coke being perhaps the 
cheapest form of fuel is becoming increasingly popular as a household fuel in urban areas. 
Despatches of soft coke have increased steadily as follows ; — 


1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 


I '8 lakh tons. 
7*4 lakh tons. 
9 '4 lakh tons. 
It'S lakh tons. 


The total consumption of soft coke is estimated at about 2 million tons. Very little of it, 
however, is consumed in the rural areas. India’s deposits of low grade coal from which soft 
coke is prepared are fairly large. Increased manufacture of soft coke can, therefore, be c-isfiy 
organised in the Bihar and Bengal cdllicrics. The real bottleneck wiU be transport.^ In 
view of the increasing pressure on the railway system we would set as a target that an ad Jifion.il 
I million tons of soft coke should be sold for consumption in the rural areas. Its sale in rural 
areas should be organised through recognised agencies on a no-profit-no-bss basb. 


‘Thcestimateof smillion tons dnesnot. however, includct^hcqne.ntiticrof derived f;c.-n«cvjJeJ 

waste lands nofclassiflld as forests. The avaiiabiiity may therefore be somewhat larper. 
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8. The Soft Coke Cess Committee, which was intended to popularise the use of soft coke, 
ceased to operate during the war as increased supply of coke became difficult owing to the 
demands of the war effort on the rail transport system. . The Planning Commission is examining 
the suggestion that the Soft Coke Cess Committee should be revived for the purposes of demons- 
trating in the rural areas the use of soft coke and its economies. A small cess on the sale of soft 
coke nmy be nocxssary to provide adequate finances for the Committee. 

Production and Requirements of Timber 

9. The production of timber recorded a large-scale increase during the forties. This 
occurred mainly to meet wax requirements and resulted in considerable over-felling of trees 
and destruction of forests. Production has since declined and is at present in the neighbour- 
hood of I • 8 million tons' per aimum. Including imports the total quantity of timber available 
is about 2- 10 million tons. This consists of 0-69 million tons of soft wood and i - 4 million tons 
of hard wood. Although as a result of partition some valuable species have been lost, .the 
principal forest areas are still included in the Indian Union. 

10. The present consumption of timber is classified as follows ; — 

(In thousand 
tons of round 

(a) Government Consumption- 

Railway sleepers 

Other railway demands . . . '. . . 

Defence and other Civil Departments . 

Total 

(b) Manufacturing industries — 

Match industry 

Packing case industry 

Plywood industry 

' Tea chests 

Robbins, battery separators, etc 

Total 

(c) Balance available for other-=- 
Industries and for domestic and building purposes 

Gr.wd Total 

About 73 per cent of the total timber is thus utilised in the' private sector and the offtake by the 
Government is about 27 per cent. 

11. Since the war the demand for timber for defence has decreased. On the other hand, 
ffie demand for domestic and building purposes has increased considerably as a result of 
increased urbamsation and the rehabilitation programme. Further, as the availability 


logs) 


340 

80 

160 

580 


120 

75 

60 

40 

40 

335 


1195 

2110 
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of Steel is far short of total requirements, a policj- of conscr.-mg steel and repladng it by timber 
has become imperative and should be adopted in the foUowng cases : 

(j) Treated timber should be used for telephone, telegraph and dearie power lines as is 
done^ in most countries of Europe. The annual demand for poles and the means of 
meeting it in various parts of the countiy have to be worked out in consultauon 
with the State Forests Departments. We understand that about 50 thousand poles 
could be obtained annually from the Andamans and 30 thousand poles from the 
Sunderbans and Mahanadi areas. The Communications Ministry should take steps 

to utilize these poles and the States should see that the poles arc supplied according to 
specifications. 

(li) The Central and State Public Works Deparment should explore the possibilities of 
greater use of treated timber in building construaion and major and minor engine- 
ering structures. 

With its growing population and large scale development programme, India is 
likely to experience scardty of structural materiais for a long time to come, and it is, therefore, 
nece^ary to effect the utmost economy in this regard. We, therefore, recommend that a 
National Structural Board should be established which should consider which results of 
research can be carried into practice and adopted in building construction and how struaural 
materials can be rationalised and standardised so that there may be the greatest possible 
economy. 

• 13 . Adoption of the measures outlined above will result in increased demand for timber. 
It has already been indicated that exploitable forests, particularly State-owned forests, have 
been over-exploited during the war. Greater production of timber would generally have to be 
obtained either from increased yields per acre or through development of potentially c-xploitablc 
forests (about 20 million acres), which have not yet been exploited for lack of communications. 
The State Plans provide Rs. 104 lakhs for development of forest communications. It is 
necessary that schemes for utilising the inaccessible forest areas should be worked out in 
detail by a Committee of experienced Forest Officers. 

13. These are, however, essentially long term measures and the availability of timber is 
required to be stepped up immediately. This can be done to a considerable degree if besides 
the conventional species, substitutes like ‘saku’ and other perishable species arc utilised after 
proper seasoning and treatment by suitable chemical methods, if necessary. The establish- 
ment of seasoning kilns and treatment units should, therefore, receive a high priority and it 

is suggested that 

(1) Seasoning kilns and treatment units should be installed in every government saw 
mill ; 

(2) The Railways should increase the number of their seasoning lulns and trcaimeni 
plants to cover their entire requirements of timber ; and 

(3) The D.G.S.D. should gis'e preference to suppliers of wood who have their own 
seasoning kilns and treatment umis. 
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Further, most species of timber are liable to deterioration through fungal decay or insect 
attacks, especially when the timber is green and the weather is humid and hot. Large scale 
wastage occurs on this account due to delay in transport and want of proper storage arrange- 
ments' in forests and sale depots. These losses can be greatly minimised by the adoption of 
prophylactic measures giving temporary protection. Sinularl}' the use of treated fence poles 
by the Defence and Forest Departments would lead to reduced wastage and consequent 
economy. 

14. It is expected that as a result of these measures the availability of timber would be 
raised by a lakh of tons by 1955-56. Another lakh of tons may be obtained by developing- the 
North Andamans. About 50 thousand tons may also be obtained from the systematic exploita- 
tion of the private forests which, as a result of the abolition of zamindari, will vest in the State 
Governments. The total avaikbUity of timber by the end of 1955-56 would thus increase by 
about 2 to 2 . 5 lakh tons or by about 10 per cent without increased pressure on exploitable forests . 


Forest Industries and Minor Forest Produce 

15. Besides supplying timber and fuel, the forests are an important source of raw materials 
for the matchwood, pljwood and paper industries and also potentially for the rayon industry. 
We have described elsewhere the programme for the development of these industries. The 
present requirements of timber for the matchwood industry are estimated at about 1,40,0001005. 
The Andamans are supptying the needs of the match industr}’^ at Calcutta and to a limited 
extent at A-Iadras and Bombay. The supplies from the Andamans would be increased by about 
45,000 tons hy 1955-56, which should meet the requirements of the e.xpansion of the match 
industry during the period of the Plan. As regards plyumod timber, the present production is 
estimated at about 60,000 tons. The supplies from the Andamans may go up by about 30,000 
tons. Another 20,000 tons may be found by either substituting timber like mango or arranging 
imports. The total availability of plywood timber would not, therefore, exeed 1,10,000 tons in 
1955-56. This sets the limit to the expansion programme for the plywood industry. 

16. Bamboo is the principal forest produce used in the manufacture of paper. Other 
forest products used for paper manufacture are Sabai grass in U. P. and East Punjab and 
Boswalia Serreta {Andtikzvood) in Madh}'a Pradesh. With the partition of Bengal, the supplies 
of bamboo from East Pakistan have been mostly cut off and the paper industry in West Bengal 
has to depend mainly on Orissa forests for the supply of bamboos. Their annual requirements 
are estimated at about 75,000 tons, while the yield of bamboos from the Orissa forests is estima- 
ted at about 2,35,000 tons after making allowance for the needs of the local population. The 
e.xtraction of bamboos from inaccessible areas involves a considerable outlay of capital on 
equipment, overheads and the construction of roads and paths. Long-term leases by the Orissa 
Government directly to the paper nulls should facilitate the development of the unworked 
areas and the expansion of the paper industry at the mouth of the Mahanadi. 
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17. India is wholly dependent for its supplies of newsprint and pulp for staple fibre and 
rayon on imports from abroad. Large quantity of fir logs arc available from the Himalavan 
region which could be utilised for the manufacture of mechanical and chemical pulp for the 
newsprint and staple fibre and rayon industries. Their annual supplies arc estimated at 
about 1,80,000 tons. We have described elsewhere the feasibility of establishing a project for 
the manufacture of pulp, which should receive urgent attention. 

. The Forests also yield such minor products as lac, tanning materials, gums and resins, 
drugs, etc., the annual value of which is estimated at about Rs. 303 lakhs. Two of tb.e minor 
products, namely, lac and myrobalans occupy position of considerable importance in cur 
export trade. During 1950-51 seed lac, stick lac and shellac worth Rs. 11.87 crorcs were 
exported. Internal production of lac could be increased almost indefinitely and should be 
intensified. Synthetic resins, though costlier, have come into use recently and are replacing 
lac for electrical insulations. India has almost a monopoly in shellac and it is of considerable 
importance to this country that sheUac should not lose ground to synthetic resins. Ti’.crc 
have been complaints about adulteration and it is neccssaiy to adopt standardisation of 
contracts and grading of all exports. India also c.xportcd myrobalans and their products 
valued at Rs. 1.32 crores during 1950-51. There is scope for the expansion of these exports 
provided collection can be intensified and grading done. Provision has been made elsewhere 
in the Plan for introducing grading of forest produce. 

19. Cane has importance for internal consumption. Indian cane is generally considered 
less durable than Singapore cane. It would be worthwhile to get seed and cuttings of the 
varieties grown in Malaya and try them in India. We understand that the durability of the 
Singapore cane is due to some processing which might be tried in India. 


Grazing Lands 


20. Grazing in State forests yields about Rs. 95 lakhs of revenue annually. .More imp-on- 
. ant still, it provides fodder for about 13 million cattle, 3 million buffaloes and 9 million other 
animals and thus plays a vital role in the agricultural economy. On this subject the I'orc-^^t 
Policy Resolution says : — 

“Cheap forest grazing has a demorah'sing effect and leads to the vicious spiral of 
reckless increase in the number of cattle, inadequate forest grazing, reduced 
quality of the herds and further increase in their numbers to off'^ct the fall in 
quality. Free and indiscriminate forest grazing is, therefore, a serious disser.icc tn 
cattle breeding... Grazing should not be looked upon primarily as a source of 
revenue but the simple and obvious way of regulating and controlling grazing as 
also improving the quality both of grazing and cattle themselves is to institute a 
reasonable fee for the privilege of grazing.” 
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We are in general agreement vrith this policj^ We would, however, suggest that cultivators 
and other residents in the rural areas ma}*^ be allowed to graze their catde to the extent of their 
requirements for agricultural purposes or for domestic milk consumption free of charge and aU 
am'mak maintained over and above these requirements should be treated as part ofa commercial 
enterprise and a fee for grazing at rates bearing a reasonable relation to the value of cattle 
produce should be leried. 

21. There are considerable grazing lands sriU available in the areas under ryotwari settle- 
ments, usually knovm as village commons. These lands have for long been neglected and 
are subject to continuous soil erosion. Where suitable local agencies exist or can be created to 
undertake their management, rotational grazing should be introduced and these agencies assisted 
in the erection of enclosures. Where management of these areas by local bodiesus not found 
feasible it ma}’^ be better either to put them under \illage plantations or under cultivation rather 
than allow them to suffer further erosion and thus endanger cultivation in neighbouring culti- 
TOted areas. 


Forest Ad.ministration 

22. Although forests fall within the State Governments’ sphere, in view of the important 
place of forest products in the national economy and for national defence it is necessary that the 
forest policies of State Governments in respect of development and conservation should be 
coordinated. At present, though the Inspector-General of Forests at the centre along with his 
staff is expected to discharge this function, he is not in a position to do so as the working plans 
of the States and subsequent deviations therefrom are not referred to him. We understand 
that in the past this was invariably done but later, it was given up. In our opinion, some 
measure of centralised coordination of working plans of the States is necessary. We 
recommend tv'o ineasures. Firstly, the summarj’- of the State Governments’ prescriptions of 
working plans should be forwarded to the Inspector-General of Forests for scrutiny and 
comments. Secondl}*, periodical inter-state conferences should be organised on a regional 
basis to enable the forest officers of the State Governments responsible for the working plans in 
States to discuss their working plans and exchange ideas on technical matters. Adoption of 
these measures will promote the coordinated development of the forest resources of India. 


Forests Research and Education 

23. Verj* valuable work has been done in research on forests and forest products at the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. Besides evolving methods for preserving timber and 
bamboos from attacks of pests and diseases, the Institute has played an important role in the 
establishment of industnes for the production of paper, plywood, resin and turpentine, catechu, 
santonin from artemisia, ephedrin from ephedra, tamarind seed powder, rosa grass oil and 
seteral other commodities. There is, however, a considerable time lag between the research 
and its application. It appears necessar}' that a proper documentation office should be organised 
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for putting the results of research in a form in ■which the public can understand them and that 
a closer liaison should be established beuveen the Institute and the industries. 


24* The three institutions where forest officers and forest rangers arc trained arc the 
Indian Forest College, Dehra Dun, the Indian Forest Rangers College, Dchra Dun and the 
Madras Forest College, Coimbatore. Their average annual output is 35, 70 and 35 respec- 
tively. As stated earlier, a large area of private forests has vested in State Governments 
and for their proper management the need for trained staff will be greater. The Inspector- 
General of Forests should ascertain the requirements of all States over the next few 
years and make arrangements for the training of the required staff at these institutions. Tfie 
need for a separate research centre in the South, which has special problems of its own, has 
long been felt and should receive attention. 


Forest Tribes 

25. Various tribes inhabit forest areas. Measures for their welfare form part of the 
programme for the advancement of the backward classes, described clscwlicre, for which the 
Plan provides Rs. 28 *9 crores. The bulk of the forest produce is collected through contractors 
who tend to exploit the tribesmen. Useful work has been done in Bombay in organising 
co-operatives of forest tribes to replace contractors. The number of such societies incre.a<cd 
from ri in 1947-48 to 58 in 1949-50. The value of forest produce handled by the co- 
operatives' during 1949-50 rose to Rs. 17.94 lakhs. It should be the object of State police 
throughout India to organise the tribes into co-operatives for the collection of forest produce, 
and for this a phased programme should be drawn up. Responsibility for organi'^ing them 
into co-operatives should be laid on the forest departments which should have co-opcrati\-c 
staff on their establishments. 

26. The shifting cultivation practised by some of the tribes has caused heavy d.'.m.tge to 
many forests. To wean them away from this praaice will tal;c time and will not be c.o'.y. 
Gradually they have to be attracted to a settled and more intensive form of agriculture by pro- 
viding them with opportunities for it and persuading them of its advantages. In .some places 
it may be possible to settle them on cultivable land well away from the forests. In others it 
will be necessary to instruct them in the art of terraced cultivation and show them that more 
can be derived from the intensive cultivation of a few permanent fields in well-chosen localities 
where the slope is not too great than from periodic clearing and sowing of a whole mountain 
side. In some of the areas inhabited by these tribes fruit is grown by them on a small rcalc 
and with the improvement of communications and the introduction of better varieties this can 
be considerably developed. Generally speaking, the improvement of communiettiotts by 
opening up markets for agriculmral and horticultural produce, will be a strong induccmctit to 
the tribes to abandon the wasteful system of shifting cultivation and jakc to settled agriculture. 
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The Programme 

27. The considerations on which the programme for the development of forests should be 
based have been outlined in the foregoing paragraphs. Priorities for particular items in any 
programme of development of forests may var^ from region to region. In general these would 
be : 

(1) strengthening the forest administration where large territories have been merged or 
private forests have been transferred to public ownership as a result of abolishing 
zamindari and jagirdari ; 

(2) renovation of the areas which were ov'er-e.xplpited to meet war requirements ; 

(3) afforestation where large scale soil erosion has occurred ; 

(4) development of forest communications ; 

(5) development of village plantations to ease the fuel supply position ; and 

(6) stepping up supplies of timber by increased use of non-conventional species after 
proper seasoning and treatment by chemical methods and, therefore, increasing the 
nmnber of seasoning loins and treatment units. 

28. Based on these priorities the state plans 'provided for the following expenditure in 
ddition to Rs. 2 crores for Central schemes : 


(^. in lahhs) 

1. Forest Development ..... 62i‘3. 

2. Administration ...... 249’4 

3. Forest industries 49'5. 

4. Education and training ..... 39 '3 

5. Research . lO'o 

Total 9^9'5 


Forest development schemes include provision for the management and development of 
private forests and the waste lands v-esting in State Governments besides Rs. 39 lakh's for 
soil conserv’ation*, 29 lakhs for village plantations 'and Rs. 104 lakhs for development of 
communications. 


culture of 2 crores has been made in the Plan for soil conservation. The agri- 

culture programme also includes some schemes of soil conservation. 



APPENDIX I 

Statement Showing Area Under Forests in Different Forest Regions of India (1940-50) 


Re^on/State 



Total 

Area under 

Pcrccr.tac' 



geographical 

forests 

of ail.Ti. 3 




area 

(ooD acres) 

So co’.m. 2 




(000 acres) 


I 



2 

3 

< 

t 

Eastern Region — 






Assam 



54i4oS 

13-339 

24-52 

Bihar 



■ 45>oii 

9.043 

20-09 

Orissa 



38.487 

2.9*3 

7-57 

West Bengal 



19,696 

4,062 

20-62 

Manipur 



5,518 

1,440 

26-10 

Tripura 



2,580 

2,213 

85-78 

Andaman & Nicobar 



2,058 

1,600 

77‘74 


Total 


*67,758 

34,610 

20-63 

North Wester)! Regions — 






Punjab 



23,922 

2.943 

12-30 

Uttar Pradesh 



72,597 

.8,115 

ii-lS 

Jammu and Kashmir 



59,379* 

1 -Sll 

JI-02 

PEPSU 



6431 

1S2 

2 -.83 

Rajasthan 



83,327 

8,iSo 

9-82 

Saurashtra . 



13.655 

592 

4-35 

Ajmer .... 



1,547 

3S0 

24 - 56 

Bilaspur 



290 

12S 

44- *4 

Delhi . . . • 



370 

• . 

• • 

Kutch .... 



10,864 

*27 

*•*■ 

Himachal Pradesh 



6,692 

2.150 

32-13 


Total 


279,074 

29,874 

10-70 

Central Region — 






Madhya Pradesh . 

Madhya Bharat 

Bhopal 

Vindhya Pradesh . 

• 

• 

83.375 

29,785 

4,402 

iS>*04 

26,181 

7,158 

1,436 

4.937 

31- 40 

23-97 

32- 62 

32-69 

■ 

Total 

• 

132,666 

39,692 

29-92 

Southern Region — 






Bombay 

Madras 

Hyderabad . 

Mysore 

Travancore-Cochin 

CooTg , . • • 


• 

71,213 

81,786 

52,572 

18,873 

5,852 

1,015 

13-297 

2 184,4 
6.2S7 
3,010 
i,QS3 

740 

18-39 

22-55 

11-96 

15-96 

33-37 

72-01 


Total 

. 

231,311 

43-529 


Indian Union 



810,809 

347,725 

lS -22 


Includes enemy occupied area. 
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APPENDIX n 

Produaion and Availability of Fuel 

(1947-4S) 


State 






Production 
(000 tons) 

Availability 
per capita p r 
annum 
(in lbs.) 

Assam 



* 



148 

34-8 

Bihar 






114 

6*4 

Bombay . . 






985 


Madh3’a Pradesh . 






1061 

112-3 

Madras 


• 




690 

27-5 

Orissa 






96 

14-7 

Punjab 


• 




335 

59-4 

Uttar Pradesh 

7 

• 

« 



1229 

40-4 

West Bengal 


• 

• 

• 
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27-6 

Hj'derabad . 


• 

* 

p 


107 

13*1 

Jammu & Kashmir 


• 

« 

0 

0 

179 

91-7 

Mysore 


• 

• 

0 

0 

308 

77-5 

Pepsu , 


* 

• 

0 

* 

5 

3*2 

Rajasthan . 


• 

• 

0 


N. A. 


Saurashtra . 




0 


36 

19*9 

Travancore-Cochin 




0 


13 1 

32-3 

Ajmer 




0 


6 

19-7 

Bhopal 






10 

26-9 

Bilaspur 




0 


N. A. 

• « 

Coorg 






7 

70-3 

Himachal Pradesh 






16 

36-4 

Kutch 






N, A. 


Tripura 






2 

7 * 0 . 

Vindhj'a Pradesh 






8 

5-0 

The'Andaman & Nicobar Islands 




2 

144-5 




Total 


5677 

35*6 


Source : Indian Forest Statistics 1947-48. Conversion ixcm cubic feet to tons has been done on the basis 
of 50 cubic feet to a ton- 

H. A. Z Not available. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Soil Con’servatios' 


Soil conservation in its widest sense includes not only control over erosion bin nl! thos; 
measures like correction of soil defects, application of manures and fertilizers, proper crop 
rotations, irrigation, drainage etc. which aim at maintaining the productiviiv of the r oi! at .i hio.h 
level In this sense, soil conservation is closely allied to improvement of land u^e in gcnrr.il. 
In this chapter, however, we are concerned only with the measures for control over soil crod 
which is one of the most serious problems facing the country-. Large areas in all part; of tii: 
country have been rendered useless as a result of soil erosion and areas wiiich suifer from 
moderate or slight erosion and whose productivity is reduced as a result of soil losses arc verv 
much larger still. Sheet erosion, which consists in the washing awa\’ of tiic fertile ti'p l.i\ cr . 
of the soil, is the most extensive form of erosion, occurring even on moderately sloping lands. 
It causes enormous losses to agriculture every year by reducing the productive cip-tcity of l.mds. 
GuUy erosion, which generall}' starts after sheet erosion has remained unchecked for siime 
time, has already rendered large areas useless, and is steadily increasing. In the dry western 
part of the country, erosion as a result of wind action and covering of croplands by desert ' .in di 
along the margins of the Rajasthan Desert constitute serious problems. 


2. The most important cause of erosion is destruction of forests and other vegetation 
from sloping lands, desert margins and other areas susceptible to cro i->n, 
Vegetation acts as a protective cover against the forces of wind and vMter, 
protecting the soil from being washed or blown away and preserving the pity •ic.i! and 
hydrographic balance of nature. Forests for instance, provide the most effeaive protection 
against erosion on hill slopes. They break the force of run-off by impedin.g the How of rain- 
water down the slopes and by' absorbing large quantities of it in their dense mat of undergrowth. 
This absorbed W’ater flows away slowly over a period of time; a large part goes into the < r'il. Ih'w, 
under-grounds, feeds springs and streams and is available for utilisation in the foothills .and 
plains. In this way, the hill slopes are protcaed from erosion, the flow of streams is rcral.ited. 
the danger of floods is reduced and sufficient quantities of \rater arc available in dry prriodw 


But, when the protective cover of forests is destroyed, this natural balance is dnturheJ. I'cim- 
water flows down the slopes unimpeded at great speed and carries with it large quantise' of 
soil and other loose material. The hill slopes arc denud ed ofsaluablc soil and Imds in the hyt- 

hill zone where this unassorted mass of sands and gravels is deposited arc in turn rcrwie.cJ 

unproductive. Most of the water flows away during tlic rainy periods with the result tlmt on 
the one hand floods are more frequent and more severe and, on the other, little v. atc» i • . .i.n . . - 
during the dry periods. Ground-water, supplies arc also reduced as much less water i'..ib otbeJ 
in the soil than before. 


Destruction of trees and natural grasses in dry areas has similar harmful Cjte. 
act as wind-breaks, reducing the force of the wind, and the gra_sscs bind the randy 


ts. Tree' 

roils. Ikjt 
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when such protective vegetation is destroyed, the sandy soils, exposed to the full force of the 
wind, begin to be blown away. Large areas in the marginal zones of deserts are thus rendered 
xmproductive by the deposition of sand. It is believed that many deserts of the world 
(including the Thar Desert of India) have increased in area in historical times by this process. 

3. The causes of destruction of forests and soil erosion, and the nature and severity of the 
erosion problem vary greatly in different parts of the country. In some areas as in .the forests 
of Assam, Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, shifting cultivation, which is practised by the 
tribal people living in these areas, is a major cause of destruction of forests. Unregulated 
grazing is the cause of destruction of forests and consequent soil erosion over large areas in all 
parts of the countiy. In the north-western Himalayas, for instance, grazing by cattle, sheep and 
goats is the most important cause of depletion of the vegetation cover and soil erosion. 
Similarly, over large parts of peninsular India, the destruction of forests and soil erosion are 
due mainly to over-g razin g. Intensive felling to obtain supplies of fuel or timber, and clear- 
ance of forests for extension of cultivation under the pressure of demand for agricultural land 
from the increasing population are other important causes of deforestation and soil erosion. 

. # 

Besides the damage caused as a result of the destruction of forests, coiisiderable erosion 
results from faulty land use practices on farmlands themselves. Failure to practise such 
measures as ploughing along the contours on sloping lands, proper crop rotations and in 
particular growing of cover crops are causes of. erosion over large areas. Much damage 
originates also in fallows, grazing lands or uncultivated waste lands which are generally 
neglected. 

4. Measures for controlling erosion and restoring the productivity of eroded lands can be 
divided into four classes: 

(1) Regulation of land use . — ^This includes all measures for securing such alterations 

in the existing patterns of land use as are necessary to ensure that the different 
types of lands are used according to their land use capability i.e. the use for which, 
in view of their physical characteristics, they are best fitted. Retiring cultivated 
lands in highly erodable areas from cultivation and bimging them tinder forests 
or grazing ; restrictions on or closure of grazing in badly eroded forests or grazing 
lands, and settlement of shifting cultivators to permanent cultivation are some 
examples of the types of alterations which are needed. 

(2) Afforestation and preservation of forests by scientific forest management. 

(3) Improvement of land use practices on farm lands. This includes such measures 

as ploughing along the contours and strip-cropping on sloping lands; proper 
crop rotations ; application of adequate manures and fertilizers ; care of fallows 
and other uncultivated lands. 

(4) Engineering measures . — ^Under this are included construction of bunds and terrace, 

check dams, channels for drainage of surplus water, gully plugging, etc. 
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A comprehensive programme of soil conccrvaiion for”nn area v.-oii1d include nil four ivpe^ 
relative importance of the different measures would vars' greatly in 
diflerent areas depending upon the particular conditions of tiie area. 

5 * As a large part of the sail conservation work has to be done bv t'ne farmers, proper 
understanding on their part of the nature of the erosion problem, and their active participation 
in soil conservation programmes arc essential for the success of these programmes. Improve- 
ments in farming practices depend entirely upon the farmers. Government's function is mainly 
one of convincing them of the need for such improvements and demonstrating the correct 
methods of adopting them. Financial assistance, in the shape of supplies at reduced rates 
or in other forms may also be given. Engineering measures have to be taken mostly on the 
farmers’ fields. These may be taken by the farmers, individually or in cooperation, with tech- 
nical or financial assistance from the Government; or the work may be done by Government 
and the cost (or a part thereof) recovered from the farmers. Fin.ally. restrictions on usage in 
forests can be really effective only if the farmers, graziers and other users of forests 
understand the importance of these and feel that they arc essential in their own long-te.'m 
interest, besides being vital for the welfare of large populations in the plains. Eduenion for 
soil conservation, publicity and demonstration aimed at creating among the general public 
and especially among the farmers an awareness of the erosion problem, its trauses .and c.Tccis, 
and what they can dojto control it must forma vciy important p.iriofsoil conserv.nion 
programmes. Formation of associations of farmers for soil consersMtion work has ab-.o been 
proposed in order to provide a suitable medium through which soil consersution mrasures 
can be taken on a cooperative basis at the village level. 


6 . Steps for the control of erosion and conscrs’ation of .soil have been taken for r. number 
of years in certain States like the Punjab (afforestation in the Siv.alik Hills) and Ilomb.ay (Imivd- 
ing and terracing work in the Deccan). More recently, soil con'crs’ation work has been t.aV.en 
up in several other States also. But there has been no country-wide effort in t’nis direction ro 
far, and even in States where the work has been going on, this has been on a very limited 'C.?!e. 
The programme for soil conscra'ation in the Plan, though .small in comparison tvith the m.agrti- 
tude of the problem, marks the beginning of a country-wide effon to tackdc it. ' 11 ', ere .are m.any 
limitations to undertaking a larger programme at this stage. Very little worl: has been d v;e 
on soil consers'ation so far ; data on such basic items as soil charaacristics and type .and ' cveeity 
of erosion in different parts of the country is lacking, .and technical per ^nnd with the 
necessary training and eicperience is limited and has to be drawn from mans' diitercitt ficni’". 
These limitationsjwill be]largely overcome during the period of the Plan. Tne nece'sary 
administrative machinery will be set up at the Central and State levels; ntrvcy .and rc'earv-h 
organisations will be established and essential daiajcollcacd ; .suitable legisl.r.inn c.nar.ed. .and 
a much greater consciousness of the erosion problem will be created, .ns n rc^Uit. it will I't 
possible to take up a more adequate programme in subsequent years. 


7 . Programmes for soil consciwation and improvement of land use during t 
Plan should be worked out for each State by its I-and Utili/cation .and Sail Con' 
the formation of which we are recommending (tvdr para. lo). Tne-e pro; 
be based on an assessment of the erosion problem in the S:.aic. Such an nv e 


he perind of the 
e.n'.'.;!''>n ikvard. 
cra.r.mes 
■^''Tr.ent cen br t 
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be made by a rapid sun'cy of the reconnaissance t^-pe by which the major erosion afected areas 
are demarcated and the n-pes and d^ee of erosion in each area broadly indicated. One or 
more areas of suitable size should be selected for work during the period of the Plan. Preference 
should be given in making this selection to areas which are representative of much larger r^ons 
suffering from erorion so that the experience gained in these would be applicable to the larger 
areas. In States where soil consen^ation work is already going on, the possibility of extending 
the scope of this work should be carefully examined. The State Plans would be reviewed 
and approved by the Central Land Utilization and Soil Consen’-ation Organisation. Assistance 
from the experts of the Central Organisation may be obtained by States which may need them 
in drawing up these programmes or subsequently in their execution. A sum of Rs. 2 Crores 
has been provided b\' the Central Government for soil conser\'ation work during the period of 
of theTlan*. Out of this, allocations will be made to finance approved soil conservation 
' programmes of States. 


Soil Conservation Assoclations 

S. As much of the soil conser\'ation work has to be done by the farmers themselves, constitu- 
tion of co-operative associations of farmers for soil conservation work would be most useful. 
Such associations should be constituted by law after g specified proportion of the farmers in 
an area decide upon their establishment. All the farmers in the area covered by such associa- 
tions would then be required to make such improvements in their fanning practices, and on 
their fields as may be specified by the association. The establishment of such associations is 
espedally necessary in such areas as the catchments of small streams and nullahs, in case of which 
soil conservation programmes can be successful only with the cooperation of all the farmers 
in the area. These associations should be given preference in the matter of technical guidance 
and financial help for approved sod conservation programmes. In the United States, con- 
siderable success has been achieved by organisation of farmers into Soil Conservation Districts 
for canv'ing out soil conserr\’ation programmes. This experience should be drawn upon for the 
constimtion of these assodations. The Central Land Utilization and Soil Conserv'ation 
Organisation should prepare a model law for the constitution of such assodations which can be 
adopted by the States with suitable modifications to suit their particular needs. Encouraging 
the formation of such associations should be one of the main functions of the State Land 
Utilization and Soil Conser\’ation Boards. 


Legislation 

g. Suitable legislation for soil conservation should be undertaken by the States. In the 
main legislation should provide for: 

(i) Powers to execute specified improvements on the farmers’ fields and allocation of the 
costs of these improvements between farmers and the State. 

{if) Constimtion of co-operative assodations of farmers for soil conser\'ation work. 

, . *. addition to the expenditure on soil conservation and land improvement measures provided 

for in the Plans of several States. 
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On') Powers to restrict usage practices in certain areas, which n 
tion areas i.c., areas in which restriction of such pr; 
protection of much larger areas from erosion, fiood-;. 
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Research and Demonstration 

lo. The Plan provides for the estabiishment of a Soil Conscrwttion branch at the I'orcst 
Research Institute, Dchra Dun, at which research on various probiems connected v.-ith 
conservation will be undertaken. In addition, sbe research and demonstration centres will be 
established in different parts of the country*. Each of tltesc centres will be loratcJ in .an .irca 
^pEcad erosion, and one tvhich has been chosen for a soil con^erraiion programme 
during the period of the Plan. Each centre will sers'c as a Pilot st.ation {or laboratorv) for 
the programmes in its respeaivc area and the site for the centre tvill be .selected with tli'is end 
in view. Data on soils, land-use, rainfall, run-olT, soil-wash under difTercni conditions, and 
cffeCTiveness of various types of vegetation cover in arresting soil erosion will be collcacd at 
these centres. They win also serve as centres for demonstration of improved !.mJ-usc .inJ 
soil conservation praaiccs to cultivators in their respeaivc areas. 


Soil and Land Utilisatjon Suna.T 

II. For the execution of a long term programme of soil consersMtinn as nbo for tiic wider 
objects of improving land use and increasing crop yields, a soil and land utilisation smwev of thz 
country' is most essential. Lack of such a survey is one of the major Itandiaps in the t.mprvovc- 
ment of agriculture. Data on soils and utilisation has been collected by Irrication Departments 
of various States, by agricultural experiment stations, universities and otiter institutions. Ihit 
such data is confined to limited areas scattered in different p.trts of the countr}'. and ns diffc.nent 
agencies have employed different techniques of classification ami survey, tite d.u.t is not oen- 
parablc. An all India surs’cy of soils and land utilisation should be instituted, 'riimagh this 
survey, data on soil characteristics and the present position repirdinc l.mJ use i.n dilferem 
parts of the country should be collected and lands classified according to their ! in J use op iMlity 
{i.e., the use for which the lands arc best fined). The survey should be carric-l out by a cemra! 
agency so that, there is uniformity in the system of classification and in surveying -and m.apping 
techniques and scientific nomenclature, so that results from different areas are coraparablc 
Programme of soil sutvey and testing of soils svhich arc being carried out at prc'cnt by tlie 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute and by other agencies should be co-ordinated wit!-, the 
work of the survey. 


Soil Conservation in Co.v.Mt,-Ncn- DraLor.MLarT Proi. ax 

12. Improvements in land-u.se and agricultural pnaaiecs form the major pan of tr.e 
in the community projects areas. While the m.ain emphas--. in thac projects has nerr s:r;;y 
to be on increasing agricultural production, adequate steps .should abo he t ivenforthecon'r'l 
of erosion and conservation of soil and water, wherever the'c .are necessary. In ci'c of pN';rct'- 
located in the plains, erosion may not be a problem except in limited .areis and t -il e mserrati'-n 
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measures maj' be necessarj' only for these. But in projects located in hiUy regions, soil conserva- 
•tiort'riieasures should form an important part of the development programme. Large areas 
suffer from erosion in hilly regions and no permanent improvement is possible if the fertile 
soil of such large areas is continuously washed away by erosion. Similarly in the case of 
projects located in the desert and semi-desert areas (as in Rajasthan) afforestation and creation , 
of vegetation belts composed of trees and soil binding grasses must form an important part of 
the programme. Instructions in soil conservation measures should be given to village level 
wotkers and to the other project staff, especially those who have to work in hilly or diy areas. 

- Certain States may also find it suitable to select one or more of the community project areas 
for their soil conservation programmes during the peiod of the Plan. . ; 

Soil Conservation IN River Valley Project Areas 

• * * _ * 

. 13. A progr amm e of soil conservation should be. taken up in the catchment ar^ of every 
river valley project. Adequate steps for soil conservation in catchrnent areas are as essential 
to the proper development of water resources as construction of dams and reservoirs 011 the 
rivers. If these measures are not taken and erosion goes on unchecked, the catchment areas 
will be reduced in their productivity. The high ilt loads resulting from erosion will increase 
cost of operation, impair efficiency, and reduce the life of dams and reservoirs. The danger 
of damage to dams and other structures by sudden and violent floods wiU also be greatly 
increased. Measures for control of erosion and improvement of land-use should, therefore, 
form an integral part of work in every' river valley project. In the -case of certain catchments 
like that of the Kosi in which the rate of silting is known to be very high, adequate soil conserva- 
' tion measures are a prerequisite to the undertaking of the project itself. 

14. Surveys of soil erosion and land-use capability should be undertaken in the catchment 
areas and etailed plans for soil conservation should be drawn up on the basis of these surveys. 
Critical areas should be demarcated and a programme of preservation of forests and other natural 
vegetation by regualtion of grazing and felling, protection from fires, control over cultivation 
e^ecially shifting cultivation, should be undertaken. Afforestation and other erosion control 
mTsasures like guUy plugging, construction of bunds and terraces should be taken up in suitable 
,ar^. Cultivators should be taught conservation practices and should- be giyen technical 
and financial assistance for adopting them. The cultivators of each sub-catchment should 
be encouraged to form themselves into soil conservation associations and formulate a conserva- 
tion programme with the sub-catchment as the unit. ' Approved conservation programme of 
such associations should receive preference m respect of technical and financial assistance 
from the Government. 

15. The adoption of consert'ation measures will 'generally involve curtailment of the 
customary ri^ts of certain classes of persons like graziers and shifting cultivators. Such 
restrictions are, however, absolutely necessary' in the interest of the entire population of the 
river valleys and should be strictly enforced. Suitable arrangements should, however, be If 
made for resettling and providing alternative means of employment for the populations whose 
privil^es or rights'enay have been-restricted. 
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16. Most of the large rivers of the country pass through the territories of two or mor 
States. In many cases, soil conservation measures are necessary in one State in which the 
catchment area of the river is located while areas receiving irrigation or flood control benefits 
are located in other States. Soil conservation measures in such cases can be efiective only with 
the cooperative effort of all the States concerned, and if suitable arrangements are made for 
financial contribution towards the cost of these measures by States which would receive benefits 
from the projects. One of the principal functions of the Central Organisation which wc arc 
proposing would be to secure agreement among the various States concerned, and to see . 
that a co-ordinated programme of soil conservation is adopted for every river valley project. 

The Problem of the Raj/iSTh.,n Desert 

17. Desert and semi-desert conditions prevail over a large area in western India — in 
Rajasthan and the adjoining areas of Punjab, Pepsu, U. P., Saurashtra and Kutch. The 
Planning Commission in its Draft Outline Report drew attention to the reported advance 
of the desert and encroachment of sand on fertile lands. The Government of India recently 
appointed an ad hoc Committee of experts to investigate this problem. The Committee has 
recommended a comprehensive programme of action which includes creation of a vegetation 
belt — ^five miles wide — along with the western border of Rajasthan ; afforestation measures so 
as to increase the proportion of forest area in Rajasthan ; improvement of land-use practices, 
especially the creation of shelter belts of trees by cultivators, and establishment of a research 
station to investigate the problems of the desert. The report of the Conunittee has been 
considered by the Central Government. As a first step, a Desert Research Station is being set 
up at Jodhpur and a pilot scheme for the creation of vegetation belts and the improvement cf 
land use is being taken up. Research on soils, land-use and silvicultural practices would be 
undertaken at this station. The scope of research is proposed to be extended later to include 
detailed hydrological, meteorological, geological and geophysical, investigations. The station 
would serve also as a centre for the demonstration of improved land-use techniques and the 
distribution .of seeds and other supplies. 

18; As a number of States are affected by the advance of the desert, and as successful 
tackling of the problem would depend in large measure upon co-ordinated action by the various 
States concerned, the need for inter-State cooperation in this sphere cannot be over-emphasized. 
We recommend that a co-ordinated programme of action, indicating clearly measures to be 
taken • in each State should be jointly worked out by the various States concerned, in consulta- 
tion with representatives of the Central Organisation. 

r 

Organisation 

19, For cflirying out ths prograrnmes outlined, above and generally for formulation and 
implementation of suitable policies in the 'fields of land utilisation and soil conservation, we 
recommend the constitution of (a) a Centi^ Land Utilisation and Soil Conservation Organisa- 
tion at the Centre, and (fe) a Land Utilisation and Soil Coaservation Board in every State. 
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' ’ 20. The Central Land Utilisation and Soil Conservation Organisation will have two 

parts : 

(a) A Board in the Ministry of Agriculture which may consist of the following ; — 

Secrctarj' to the Ministry ■ Chairman. 

Inspector-General of Forests . • Member. 

• Member (Irrigation), Central Water and Power 

Commission. ■ Member. 

The Board should have a full time Member-Secretary who should be a senior officer with 
experience of agriculture or forestry work. 

(b) A coundl composed of representatives from the various States. This Council 

should meet once or twice each year to frame general policies. 

The Board should have an adequate technical staff for carrying out the various functions of 
the organisation which would be as follows 

(0 Assessment of the soil erosion problem in the country on the basis of the reconnais-- 
sance survey which would be conducted. 

- (it) Framing a common policy for the control of erosion and for soil conservation in the 
. country. The Board will scrutinize and review the States’ plans for improvement 
of land-jise and soil conservation. Officers of the Board may be loaned to 
State governments which do not have the necessary staff of their own for 
, . assessment of the erosion problem, preparation of soil conservation- plans, and, if 

necessary, also for their execution. 

(iti) Helping the States Governments in drafting suitable legislation for soil conservation 
purposes. 

(iv) Bringing together State Governments with a view to evolving agreed programmes of 
action on problems like soil conservation in river valley projects areas and check- 
ing the advance of the Rajasthan Desert where inter-state cooperation is 
necessary. 

(v) Research and demotmration — The soU Conservation Research Branch at the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun and the Desert Research Station at Jodhpur will ■ 
be imder the charge of the Organisation. The other soil conservation and 
demonstration centres will be managed jointly by the Central Organisation and 
the Board of the State in which they are located. The organisation, may aid 
suitable research programmes at other institutions in India. It should also 
evaluate and publicise research on soil conservation, and secure adoption of 
results of such research in soil conserv^ation programmes. 

(vT) Survey— 'The. proposed Soil and Land Utilisation- Survey will form’ part of the 
Organisation. 

(vit) Publicity and Training — ^The Organisation will have suitable programmes for' 
publicity and for the training of personnel for soil conservation work. 



SotL CONSERVATtOM 

ii. A State Land Utilisation and Soil Conservation Board should be created in the 
Department of Agriculture or Forestry of every State. The composition of the Board may be 


as follows : — 

Alinister-in-charge of Agriculture or Forestry • Chairman. 

Secretary, Development Department • • • Member. 

Chief Conservator of Forests Member. 

Chief Engineer, Irrigation Member. 

Director of Agriculmre Alember. 

, Head of the Revenue Department in the State • Member. 


The Board should have a full time Member-Secretary who should be a senior officer with 
experience of agriculture or forest management work. 

Other members may be appointed as necessary. 

The Board should have adequate technical staff as well as field staff for the execution of 
its various programmes. The Member-Secretary of the Board will be the Director of such 
programmes and should be given a suitable status. 

The functions of the Board will be : 

(i) Assessment of the soil erosion problem in the State. For this purpose a reconnai- 
ssance soil erosion survey should be carried out. 

(n) Preparation of plans for control of erosion and soil conservation in the State. 

(«V) Drawing up suitable legislation for the execution of improvement of land use and 
soil conservation programmes. 

(iv) Execution of plans, e.g., construction of bunds, terraces and other works ; demons- 

tration of soil conservation practices ; aidto cultivators for execution of approved 
soil conservation programmes, and promoting formation of soil conservation 
associations. Those of the measures which lie in the sphere of action of other 
Departments should be undertaken through the regular agencies of the 
Department concerned. Thus the necessary restrictions on grazing, felling 
etc. should be enforced by the Forest , Department. The presence of 
representatives of the various Departments concerned on the Board wUl ensure 
the co-operation of these Departments. 

(v) Framing suitable programmes for demonstration and research, publicity and training 

of personnel. 

(vi) Supervision and control of Soil Conservation Associations. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


FISHERIES 

Fisheries in India, though very under-developed, contribute annually about, Rs. lo 
crores to the national income. Rich in proteins, vitamins and mineral salts, fish is a valuable 
protective food. It forms an important constituent of the diet over considerable areas. The 
development of fisheries is, therefore, one of the most promising means of improving the diet 
of the people. 


Production Trends 

s 

2. The inadequacy and inaccuraqr of the existiiig' statistics for fisheries have been 
emphasized by several committees. The Report on the marketing of fish published by the 
Directorate of Marketing and Inspection is the principle source of information. Some use- 
ful data about the marine fisheries has been recently collected by the Central Marine Fisheries 
Research Station. The technical committee on the coordination of fisheries statistics has 
examined the question of statistics in detail. Its report was published in 1950 and we hope 
that with the implementation of its recommendations by the Central and State Governments 
the position will steadily improve. A sum of Rs. 8 lakhs has been provided in the plan for 
the improvement of fisheries and livestock statistics. 

3. Precise estimates of production of fish are difficult to obtain. The available evidence, 
however, shows that the present production is about a milhon tons,' out of which about 
70 per cent is sea and estuarine fish and 30 per cent fresh water fish. Madras, Travancore- 
Cochin and West Bengal are the three States which account for a major part of the produc- 
tion. As comparable figures of production for a sufficiently long period are not available, 
it is difficult to examine production trends. Information about the quantity of fish landed 
on the west coast of Madras since 1936-37 is available. The figures indicate : 

.1) wide variation in the catch from year to year ; and 
(«) an increasing trend in production. 

However, in the absence of comparable data for other areas, it cannot be concluded 
that production of sea fish as a whole shows an upward trend. 

4. As regards fresh water fish no figures are available to show the trend of production. 
The stocking of more than 70,000 acres of water area under the Grow More Food schemes 
should have increased production. On - the other hand, the opinion has been expressed that 
a progressive decline in the production of fresh water fish has taken place due to : — 

(c) the excessive growth of water hyacinth and submerged weeds in impounded waters ; 
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{b) neglect of tanks, beels, etc. consequent on the development of major irriration 
works ; 

(c) the silting of rivers, channels and beels ; 

id) over-fishing and destruction of finger-lings and immature fish ; and 

ie) construction of dams and weirs over rivers which obstruct the migration of fish 

from and to their customary spawning grounds. 

The measures required to promote the development of the inland fisheries are outlined in 
subsequent paragraphs. Here, it will suffice to emphasize the importance and urgency ofadopt- 
ing adequate measures. 

5. At the present level of production the availability of fish for the country as a whoje 
works out at 3 .4 lbs. per armum per capita as against 16 lbs. in Ceylon, 70 lbs. in Burma and 
90 lbs. in Japan. A considerable section of the population of India does not, however, eat 
fish. Allowing for this, the average per capita consumption is estimated at 4.94 lbs. Avail- 
ability varies considerably from State to State. Travancore has the highest consumption 
of 21 lbs. per capita (about one ounce per day). Other States which consume considerable 
quantities of fish are West Bengal (13 lbs)., Madras (12 lbs.), Bombay (7 lbs.), Assam (6 lbs.) 
and Orissa (5 lbs.). Consumption is lowest in the Punjab (0.8 lbs.). The requirements of 
a balanced diet are estimated at i . 3 ounces per day per adult t.e., 30 lbs. per capita per annum 
offish and/or meat. The availability of meat is poorer still. This indicates a large gap bettvecn 
availability and requirements. 


Scope for Development 

6. The scope for increasing produ(^on of fresh water and sea fish is certainly large. 
In the case of inland fisheries statistics fdr^e area developed so far are not available, but it 
is known that only a fraction of the water area of 15 million acres under rivers, canals, jhils 
and tanks has been utilised. No surveys have, however, been carried out to determine the 
extent of culturable waters. The back water and estuarine fisheries are still very largely under- 
developed. India’s coast line is 2,900 guiles long. Though it is not as well indented as the 
coasts of, say, England and Japan and has a rather narrow continental shelf, it offeps 
considerable scope for the development of sea and estuarine fisheries. Only a small portion 
of the resources is being exploited at present mainly for two reasons, namely, (i) the small 
country craft cannot operate beyond a few miles from the shore and (2) over a large area 
adequate harbour and landing facilities do not exist. * Recent chaning and exploratory offshore 
fishing operations carried out in the Bay of Bengal and along the west coast indicate that 
our seas are rich in a variety of commercial species of fish which can be economically exploited. 


Inland Fisheries 

7. In order to draw up a phased programme for the development of the inland fisheries 
the first essential step would be to conduct a rapid survey so as to determine the culiuiablc 
waters and simultaneously to investigate fish seed resources for undertaking large-scale stocking 
operations. Itwouldalsobe necessary to classify' culturable waters into (i) those that can be 
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utilised for fish culture without any expensive measures for their improvement and (2) derelict 
waters which would require a large capital outlay for improvement. For States which are at 
present deficit in fish seed resources, supplies would have to be arranged from surplus areas, 
where large-scale collection and distribution of fish seed would have to be organised. Large 
wastages occur in the transport of fingerlings arid fiy. Research work done at the Central 
Inland Fisheries Research Station at Barrackpore and the sub-station at Cuttack has demons- 
trated that mortality during transport and cultural operations can be greatly reduced. This 
work should be intensified. The bulk of the existing culturable water area consists of tanks 
and beels. Carp, wliich are the fish most frequently reared in Indian waters, do not spawn 
iri impounded waters with the result that stocking operations in the same water have to be carried 
on year after year. If the artifidal spawning of carp could be developed or alternatively such 
species of fish located as would spawn in impounded waters and would be otherwise suitable 
for stocking, the industry could be improved considerably. The artificial spawning of species 
of fish that do not normally breed in enclosed waters has been successfully achieved in Brazil, 
and in Indonesia common carp from Europe are made to spawn three to four times in a year 
by special methods. We recommend that a high priority should be attached to research in 
this direction. 

8. Other necessary steps for the development of inland fisheries would be - to prevent 
over fishing and the destruction of fry and fingerlings by adopting, where necessary, adequate 
legislative measures, to improve derelict tanks and beels and to demonstrate improved' cultur^ 
practices. The inland fisheries are dispersed all over the country side and their development 
requires an extension organisation on a large scale. We do not however visualise a separate 
organisation for the purpose and suggest that fishery extension work should generally form 
part of the normal duties of the agricultural extension organisation and pisciculture should form 
part of agricultural'education in agricultural schools and colleges. Some fisheries staff may, 
however, be necessary at State and other levels for giving technical guidance and training to 
the field staff. Arrangements exist at the Central Inland Fisheries Research Station for 
theoretical and practical instruction in modem piscicultural practices .and this staff could be 
trained there. 

9. The appearance of water hyacinth and other weeds in impounded waters has affected 
their productivity very seriously. Attempts at destruction of this weed have not yielded 
satisfactory results so far and further investigation and research appear necessary to evolve 
suitable mechanical devices and chemical weedicides for their destruction. 

10. The existence of private rights in village tanks has often h^pered the development 
of inland fisheries. These have largely disappeared as a result of the abolition of zamindaris 
and fishing rights in them now vest in State Governments. Their systematic management is, 
therefore, a responsibility of the State. This work would be very much facilitated by enlisting 
the co-operation of local bodies. We would recommend the acquisition of fishery rights in 
waters which do not vest in the State Governments if their owners .fail to carry out the sugges- . 
tions made by the State Fisheries Department. The West Bengal Government have already 
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enacted legislation to this effect. The Fisheries Department should also have facilities for 
developing fisheries in all State waters without necessarily taking over their management in 
other respects. We would also suggest that Tor developing fishing in the multipurpose 
projects and dealing with other problems arising therefrom the State Irrigation Departments 
should have staff for fisheries development, which should work under the technical guidance 
of the Fisheries Department. 

11. The long coast line of India has numerous estuaries and brackish-water lakes and 
backwaters rich in fish. The brackishwater area is computed at about t.g million acres, and 
includes the Chilka lake covering about 256 thousand acres and yielding about 3,000 tons offish 
annually. The bulk of the area vests in State Governments and is verj' largely undeveloped. 
Its development for fisheries involves large capital investment for the construction of suitable 
embankments and sluices. The stocking operations should not present much difficulty as 
fish seed is available locally. In Travancore-Cochin, a small area has been reclaimed and 
converted into productive fisheries. Similar undertakings should be organised in other 
States and areas settled in suitable blocks with cooperatives of fishermen. 

Marine Fisheries 

12. Efforts at development of marine fisheries should be directed towards — 

1. mechanisation of country craft and introduction of new mechanised boats, 

2. introduction of mothership operations, 

3. charting for deep sea fishing and development of the located fishing grounds. 

4. provision of training facilities ; 

5. creating adequate ground organisation ; 

6. supply of requisites to fishermen ; and 

7. efiicient marketing. 

The number of boats in operation is estimated at about 70,000. It has been indicated that the 
small country craft do not operate beyond a few miles from the shore and spend much of their 
time in going to and from the fishing grounds. Consequently production per unit of effort 
is low. Mechanisation of fishing operations would enable the fishermen to reach areas outside 
the range of the existing craft and also to fish for longer hours. The manner in which 
mechanisation can be accomplished is likely to vary from region to region. In some areas 
some of the indigenous craft may be found suitable for mechanisation through installation of 
small inboard or outboard engines; in other area they could be brought into sers'ice on tlic 
basis of mother-ship operations. In still others it may be found more economical to 
introduce new types of small powered fishing craft, scientifically designed, and constructed 
but conforming to the traditional lines of the craft normally used. About 4,000 boats 
operate along the Bombay coast of which it is estimated that about a thousand would lend 
themselves to mechanisation. Some machhwas, hodas and hodis on the Saurashtra Coast can 
also perhaps be mechanised. The catamarans operating along the cast coast which arc 
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perhHps the cheapest and most efficient contrivance for landing fish on susf-beaten beacheSj 
are not suitable for mechanisation. Although it is not possible to deterinine, without a proper 
surve}', the total number of existing boats which could be mechanised, their number may not 
be verj' large. In Bombay useful pilot work has already been done in niechahising country 
craft and in Madras small mechanised vessels, not very different in desi^ from the existing 
craft,' have been introduced and are reported to be-doing weU. It may be useful to send parties 
of fishermen from other areas to see these boats for themselves. The Plan provides for 
mechanisation of 140 boats — 100 in Bombaj', 20 in Saurashtra and another 20 on the west 
coast of Madras. Provision has also been made for the introduction of fourteen 36—35 feet 
mechanised boats of multipurpose type. We would also recommend that the construction 
of new boats should be guided and supervised so that they may lend themselves to 
mechanisation subsequently. 

14. There is also good scope for development of . mother-ship operations on the west 
coast of India. These would require tugs equipped with refrigeration facilities' and suitable • 
for towing the ty'pesofcraft at present operating along the coast. The Plan provides for 2 tugs 
as mother crafts — one to be located off the Saurashtra Coast and the other at Cochin. 

i. 

15. As in other countries, the large scale development of off-shore fisheries in India 
would require the introduction of larger types of powered fishing vessels such as purse seiners 
and trawlers. It is believed that purse seiners, which have not yet been trifed in India, Avpuld 
be useful for catching mackerel, oil sardines and other shoaling fish which appear in Indian 
waters during certain months. We have, therefore, provided for two purse seiners,. for 
e.xperimental purposes, one to operate around Karwar, mostly for catching mackerel, and the 
other to be based at Cochin for catching oil sardines. 

16. The Fisheries Department of the Government of India and of the West Bengal 
Government have done useful exploratory- trawling in waters off Bombay and in the northern 
parts of the Bay of Bengal. They have located good fishing grounds and collected other useful 
data which indicate that our off-shore waters offer considerable scope for fishing. There are 
some other areas, such as Wadge Bank and Pedro Bank, which offer equally good prospects. 
The Ceylon and Madras Government trawlers have charted these areas and demonstrated 
that there are commercial possibilities. Possibly due to lack of proper ground organisation, 
i.e., transport, landing and servicing facilities, refrigeration arrangements and marketing, 
Indian trawlers have not yet fully demonstrated the possibilities of commercial operations and 
the trade has not therefore, been attracted to undertake such . operations. Since 1951, 
a Japanese trawler, Tayo Maru No. 17, has worked along the west coast. The catches obtained 
by this vessel during the last six months have been satisfactory. Even under severe monsoon 
conditions fairly good catches have been obtained. Provision has, therefore, been made in 
the Plan for a somewhat similar trawler for operations in the Arabian Sea. Bull trawling i.e., 
operations by two small trawlers working together, as practiced in Japan, appears to offer good 
chances of success in Indian waters. If the Japanese technique and personnel, with experience 
of fishing in tropical waters, were made use of in these operations, it should be possible to 
obtain better results. We have, therefore,- provided for 3 small trawlers for the West Bengal 
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Government for buU trawling. Provision has also been made in the Plan for renovating 
Government of India trawlers and fitting them with equipment for bull trawling in the Arabian 
Sea for which they are considered suitable. The Madras Government have also cot cieht 
motor fishing vessels which have recently been repaired for off-shore operations. 

17. It is well known that fishing grounds cany" a greater abundance of fish when virgin 
than after having been fished, and therefore the initial catches should not be regarded with 
excessive optimism. For trawling to be commerciaUj- successful it is necessary that there 
should be a sustained catch over a long period. A close analysis of the caicli landed in ports 
is, therefore, essential to ensure that grounds are not depleted. 


Personnel and Training 

18. The comnjercial success of trawling even though the’ grounds arc well charted, will 
depend largely on the efficiency of the personnel employed. It is, therefore, important that 
immediate arrangements be made for the training of adequate Indian personnel. The Govern- 
ment of India have been alive to this and a batch of eight trainees is being given intensive 
training in modem fishing methods. It was also made one of the conditions of tlic licence 
granted to the Japanese Company that they would undertake the training of Indian crews. 
In the selection of the crews preference should be given to persons belonging to the fishing 
community. For a balanced and planned development of the Industry' it is necessary to take 
the assistance of experts with considerable knowledge and experience of ground organisation 
and marketing, such as fisheries engineers, naval architects and harbour specialists. The 
Government of India are arranging to get the services of some of these experts through the 
F. A. O. and under the Point Four Programme. It is important that the experts arrive, so far 
as possible, simultaneously and work as a team. Provision has also been made in the Plan for 
obtaining the services of fishing technicians required for manning fishing vessels. Where 
boats ate mechanised or new mechanised boats are introduced, arrangements for .training 
fishermen in handling such boats would be necessary'. A sum of Rs. 5 lakhs has been 
earmarked for the purpose in the Plan. 

Ground Organisation 

19. As stated earlier the success of commercial fishing operations is very largely dependent 
on the efficiency of the ground organization which should include landing and scrs'icing 
facilities, refrigeration plants, quick transport arrangements and efficient marketing. Liaison 
with port authorities would be necessary for provision of landing facilities. Inadequate 
servicing facilities have meant plenty' of waste of time in the past which should be remedied 
immediately by permanent long term arrangements. To avoid glut and scarcity conditions 
and prevent the considerable amount of spoilage which occurs at v'arious stages, arrangements 
for ice and cold storage and quick transport facilities are necessary' at the landing ports and 
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assembling and distribution centres. The Plan, therefore, provides for installation of 9 ice 
factories and cold storage plants as follows : — 

Madras (West Coast) . . . • i of 50 tons. ^ 

(East Coast) .... 2 of 50 tons 

' each. 

West Bengal i of 50 tons. 

Bombay ... . . ' 2 of 30 tons 

each, and i 
for chilling 
100 tons. 

Orissa 2 of 15 tons. 

Saurashtra i of 30 tons. 

Total 9 

20. Transport of large quantities of fish to inland areas at considerable distances from 
the coastal centres wiU require the use of insulated or refrigerated rail transport and we suggest 
that the Railway Board should examine the feasibility of introducing insulated wagons at the 
important assembling centres. Insulated road vans will also be useful for supplying fish within 
short distances of these centres and we have, therefore, provided for ii such vans as 


follows ; — 

Madras (West Coast) .... 2 

(East Coast) . . . . i 

Travancore-Cochin ... 2 

West Bengal 2 

Orissa . ■ '2 

Bombay 2 


Total ii 

Landing facilities for the countrj' craft at the fistog hamlets and minor harbours, particularly 
along the west coast, require the clearance of silted up approaches, and provision for a dredger 
has, therefore, been made in the Plan. 

Supplies and Marketing 

21. The fisheiy^ trade is beset with middle-men. Almost everything required by fisher- • 
men for cany’ing on their trade — ^boats, hooks, yams, and sail cloth — ^has to be obtained through 
middlemen to w'hom they have to part with much of their earnings. A boat is generally manned 
by 3 to 12 men working as a team. It may be owned by one of them or all may be the 
employees of an absentee owner. There have been complaints that the right types of supplies 
are not available to fishermen at reasonable rates and in good time, which means a considerable 
loss of working hours. The difficulty of getting enough hooks, yam, twine, nylon and other 
lines has been repeatedly brought out. A determined effort to organise fishermen’s 
co-operatives and liberalise supplies of essential requirements is necessary to eliminate middle- 
men and enable fishermen to increase their working hours. ' In Bombay, Madras and ' Orissa 
a good amount of pioneering work has already been done in distributing fishermen’s requisites 
through co-operatives. \Ve would recommend that all supplies should be distributed through 
co-operati\ e societies as far as possible. Provision of these facilities should attract more men 
to the fishing industry and result in increased production. About Rs. 60 lakhs have been 
provided in the Plan to facilitate distribution of supplies and subsidize cosdy items. 
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22. Lastly we come to the question of efficient marketing which is of the greatest import- 
ance for the development of fisheries and improving the lot of fishermen. Most of the fresh 
water-fish is marketed and consumed as fresh fish. On the other hand, only 20 per cent of the 
sea fish catch is marketed as fresh fish and the remaining 80 per cent is either presert'ed as sun- 
dried fish or as salted fish or converted into fish meal and manure. Increased marketing of 
sea fish as fresh fish is necessary not only to meet the large unsatisfied demand for fresh fish but 
also in the interest of the small fisherman, who will get a better return if it can be marketed 
fresh. It, however, raises the problems of the supply of ice, cold storage and quick transport 
facilities. Many fishing centres — and these include some of the most important fishing towns 
on the west and east coasts — have little or no communications with the hinter-land. Recently 
some launches on the west coast have been mechanised for carrj'ing fresh fish and this 
needs to be further developed. Development of communications and quick transport is a 
long term process. For many years to come the bulk of the catch has, therefore, to be pre- 
served before it is marketed. Preservation by canning has been tried off and on but the attempts 
have not been successful; Smoking is almost as universal as salt curing in many countries 
other than India. Possibly the Indian consumer has little taste for smoked fish. For 
preservation, therefore, we have very largely to depend on sun drying or salt curing. 

• 23. Preserved fish is very largely used by the poor because of its cheapness. The 

provision of quick transport and refrigeradon plants would increase the supplies of fresh fish but 
would add to its cost and it would probably be beyond the reach of the poor man. Increasing 
supplies for the poor man will, therefore, depend on increasing the availability of preserved 
fish. Facilities for the supply of the requisites of fishermen and the mechanisation of country 
craft for which we have made provision in the Plan, should result in larger produaion and, 
therefore, increased availability of presert'ed fish. 

24. There is considerable scope for improving the quality of preserved fish. Salt impuri- 
ties result in large-scale spoilage. Useful work has been done in salt curing by the establish- 
ment of government curing yards. Fish cured at Government yards is generally more whole- 
some as it is prepared under more hygienic conditions and expert supervision. There is, 
however, scope for research to determine the best curing seasons and types of cure and' the 
degree of purity and correct proportion of salt required for preserving the different varieties 
of fish. This research should be intensified. The government yards had bacomc popular 
because salt was supplied free of excise duty for curing, but with the abolition of the excise 
duty the differential rate of salt has disappeared and in many areas the people arc reverting to 
curing at private yards. There are only two ways of preventing them from doing so, namely : 

(i) subsidising the supplies of salt ; and (2) compulsion. Both of them may be necessary' 
for some time. Salt supplies at the curing yards in Madras, Travancorc-Cochin and Saurashtra 
are subsidized. The Aiadras State Plan prov'ides Rs. 53 ’ ^ lakhs for salt distribution. 

25. The margin benveen the producers’ price and the consumers’ price even in the case 
of cured fish is large. Any increase in producers’ (fishermen’s) margin of profit without raising 
consumers’ price would largely depend on increasing the return per unit of effort by improv- 
ing the efficiency of fishing operations and eliminating spoilage at stages preparatory to market- 
ing. Reduction in consumers’ price without depressing producers’ margin would depend 
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on decreasing handling charges and retailers’ margin. It is well knovtm that in most fish m^kets 
in India handling is unhygienic and a considerable amount of wastage occurs. Regulation of 
markets and establishment of planned marketing premises are as essential for improving the 
quality of the marketed fish as for reducing costs and should receive high priority. Eiimina- 
don of middlemen by co-operative marketing may bring about some reduction in handling 
charges as and when efficiency in operations is developed. 

26. As large scale fishing operations develop, large catches will be landed at Bombay, 
Cochin and Calcutta ports on some da5*s of a month when, as a result, conditions of glut may 
be created which may cause wide fluctuations in prices and, therefore, a feeling of uncertainty 
in the trade. This would depress prices in the producing centres and as a result the small 
fishermen would suffer. To protect the interests of the fishermen as well as the consumers 
the best course would be that the supplies at these three centres should be marketed throu^ 
Co-operatives which should, so far as possible, also operate the ice factories and refrigeration 
plants. We suggest that the State Governments should take early steps in that direction and 
arrange for the training of adequate managerial staff for these co-operatives. Meanwhile 
fish marketing Boards consisting of representatives of fishermen, the trade, the consumers 
and the State^Govemment may be established at these centres to regulate marketing. 

The Fisheries Plan 

27. In working out the development programme outlined above we had to allocate ceitain 
priorities which were based on a ;balance’of many considerations such as the nature of -the 
fisheries, the availability of resources and technical skill, the present stage of development, the 
interests of small fishermen and lastly the need for immediate increase in production. For 
instance, in the maritime State of West Bengal emphasis has been on the development of inland 
fisfieries for which there is very considerable and immediate scope. On the other hand, in 
Madras, Bombay and Trat'ancore-Cochin the principal schemes relate to the development 
and expansion of marine fisheries. In]the case of inland fisheries the priorities are the survey 
and stocking of new culmrable waters and collection of ftyL In the case of marine fisheries 
the priorities are — 

(1) mechanisation of countty craft or introduction of new mechanised boats ; 

(2) harbour facilities ; 

(3) supply of requisites to fishermen ; 

(4) development of marketing : 

(5) provision of ice and cold storage and transport facilities ; 

(6) introduction of mothership operations ; and 

(7) provision for off-shore fishing with larger powered vessels such as purse-seiners 

and trawlers. 

Based on these priorities the Plan provides for a total expenditure of Rs. 4-6 crores 
in addition to the provision under the Technical Cooperation Aid Programme. The fisheries 
programme will raise production from the present figure of i million tons to' 1-5 million 
tons at the end of the Plan. 
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VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

Village industries have a central place in rural development programmes. Diminishing 
opportunities for gainful employment account to some extent for the reduction in' the standard 
of some sections of the rural population. Products of large-scale industries have 
increasingly limited the market for several classes of artisans. Their occupations now give 
them only partial employment, so that they tend to join the ranks of agricultural workers. 
Development outside the rural sector has not been rapid enough to arrest the increasing 
pressure of population on the land. The development of village industries should, therefore, 
be as much a matter of State action as the increase of agriculmral production. Indeed, one 
cannot be separated from the other, for, increase in agriculmral production presupposes 
fuller utilisation of the available manpower and release of surplus workers for other occupations. 
Village industries, therefore, call for programmes which will develop a great deal of local 
initiative and co-operation, and an economic environment in which they have a reasonable 
chance of succeeding. If the measures to be undertaken are to be effective in dealing with 
so difficult a problem, it is essential that they should be commensurate with its size and 
importance, 

2. Village industries are concerned, in the main, with the processing of local raw materials 
for local markets and with simple techniques. The scope for such industries depends, in 
part, on their relation to the corresponding large-scale industrj'; in part, on the development 
of agriculmre and the growth of rural amenities. As agriculture becomes more intensive, 
there will be greater demand for certain articles of consumption and tools and implements 
which could be met by village industries. Amenities in rural life such as supply of pure 
drinking water, street lighting, sanitation, hospitals, recreation grounds, community centres 
and roads increase the field for village industries. The possibility of turning waste i nto wealth, 
for instance, production of gaS from cow dung and other refuse of the village through gas 
plants in so far as the operations prove economic, production of bone manure through bone 
digesters, soap making out of non-edible oils, etc., will further provide scope for the develop- 
ment of village industries. 

3. We may refer here also to rural arts and crafts which have both social and economic 
significance. Village printing, embroidery and poiterj’ and the crafts of tribal people, for 
instance, have not only a long tradition but have also been essential elements in the organic 
unity and culture of the villages. In any programme for the revival of village industries, these 
crafts which have suffered much from the economic development of the past few decades, will 
deserve special attention. 
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4. If \illase industries are to be developed, it is necessar}* to deal with tlie deficiencies 
which have led to their decline. These relate to (i) O^anisation, (2) State policy*, (3) Finance, 
(4) Raw materials, (5) Research, (6) Technical guidance, (7) Supply of equipmmt, and (8) 
Marketing. 


" Organisation 

5. So long as villages worked largely as self-sufficient units, goods and sertnces were 
mutually exchanged within a group and there was a great deal of inter-dependence and identity 
of interests within the village. One efifect of new large-scale industry'- and of imports was 
to reduce steadily the demand for the products of local artisans. It follows, therefore, that 
village industries have the best chance of growing on the basis of local demand, that is, increase 
in mutual exchange. The village organisation has to be rebuilt to suit changed conditions. 
It can hardly function now in the form of a loose organisation in which individuals work as 
largely distinct units; it has instead to function as a fairly compaa unit. The exact pattern 
of the village organisation can only evolve after a series of experiments, but with assis- 
tance jftom the Government, the village should become capable to a large e.xtent of discharging 
the obligation of providing employment to aU the workers in the village, whether they are 
fanners, landless labourers or artisans. It is m this context that village industries become 
all-important in village development. They have, therefore, to become the concern of the village 
communin' functioning as an organised group. While artisans may form associations on the 
basis of single craft or multi-craft cooperatives, preferably the latter, carrjnng on operations 
cormected with their crafts, they are likely to derive the maximum benefits in respect of finance, 
raw materials and demand for the finished goods if -the \iilage organisation takes upon itself 
the principal responsibility of developing village industries. 

6. There are a number of institutions in India such as the AU-India Village Industries 
.Association, the AH-India Spinners Association and the Khadi Pratisthan, Sodepur, which 
have a long record of valuable work and considerable e.xperience in the field of village 
industries. In addition to organising ind'ostrial co-operatives, a useful method of 
developing village industries would be to give a measure of assistance to such associations 
so that, in turn, their workem can assist village artisams. 


7. While organisation in the village provides the base, the development of village industries 
requires drive and direction from the Central and State Governments. The primarj" responsi- 
bility for cany'ing out programmes for village industries rests with State Governments, but 
in many aspects the framework within which they can e:cecute programmes for individual 
village industries is set bj'’ the policies followed by the Central Government. In the Central 
Government, there is, therefore, need for an organisation which will give dose attention to 
the problems of village industries and help to create favourable conditions for action by State 
Go\emments, constructive organisations and village Co-operadv-es. In view of the growing 
importance of the problem of employment, the Central Government must notv give the same 
attention to village and small-scale industries as it has undertaken, in vierv of the shortage of 
food and raw ma!.erials3 to give to agriculture. 
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8. The Central Government is shortly constituting a Khadi and Village Industries 
Development Board for executing programmes of khadi and village industries. Experience 
win indicate whether these two sets of industries should in practice be handled separately or 
together. The board is intended to be an organisation outside the departmental machinery 
of the Government and is to be composed of experienced workers in the field of khadi and 
village industries and a few representatives of the Central Government. Some members 
of the board might devote their entire time towards its work, some only part of their time. 
The board would be responsible for preparing and organising programmes for the production 
and development of khadi and village industries, including training of personnel, manufacture 
and supply of equipment, supply of raw materials and marketing, research and study of the 
economic problems of different industries. The board would also be in executive charge of 
village industries schemes suggested later in this chapter. New schemes for tillage industries, 
for which assistance may be needed from the Central Government would also be considered 
by the board. The board is e.xpected also to function as a clearing house of information and 
experience relating to the progress of cottage industries. .Training programmes too would 
be within the purview of the board. 

t 

9. In the States also there is need for similar organisations working in collaboration with 
the Central organisation. In Bombay, for instance, there is already a Village Industries 
Committee which consists of experienced social workers and has executive responsibility for 
certain industries for which the funds are provided by the Government. In many States there 
are Cottage Industries Boards, but these function as a rule in an advisory capacity. Tiiis 
factor limits their value considerably. In addition to any non-official organisation that may 
be proposed, it is essential to have well-staffed departmental organisations as well. At present 
village industries do not receive as much attention from State departments of Industries as 
they require. The arrangements in any State will depend upon its own requirements and the 
nature of the industries for which the State Government has to provide. For instance, in 
Uttar Pradesh, there is a separate Director of Cottage Industries. On the other hand, in 
Bombay, where the role of industrial cooperatives has been emphasised, there is a separate 
officer designated as Joint Registrar of Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries. 


State Policy 

10. A programme of village industries, such as is suggested later in this chapter, has to 
be supported both by specific measures of assistance as well as by appropriate State poliq-. 
In addition to the emphasis on technical improvements, research and other measures for 
improving efficiency, the primaiy' objective of policj' should be to provide a field within which 
each cottage industr}' may be able to organise itself. Wherever a large-scale industry competes 
with a cottage industry, the appropriate course to adopt would be to tr>' and formulate 
a common production programme. In preparing a common production programme, account 
would have to be taken of the factors determining the efficiency' of large-scale and smaU-scalc 
production, the scope for development through smaU-scalc methods, the e,xtcnt to which the 
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social aspett has to be emphasised and the ^’alue of any particular course for increasing rural 
employment. The aspect of emploj-ment vrill naturally receive special emphasis in considering 
the details of any common production programme. Common production programmes, which 
included cottage industries within their scope, have necessarily to be worked out in general 
terms, because these industries are still more or less unorganised. Gradually, however, as 
organisation develops, the programme for cottage industry could be integrated more closely 
with that for a corresponding large-scale industiy'. In addition to a determination of the 
overall conditions of supply and demand one or more of the following elements may enter into 
a common production programme for the related large-scale and small-scale industries — 

(1) reser\-ation of spheres of production , 

(2) non-expansion of the capacity of a large-scale industry , 

(3) imposition of a cess on a large-scale industry , 

(4) arrangement for the supply of raw materials , and 

(5) co-ordination for research, training, etc. 

A common production programi^e for an industrj- necessarily implies a measure of control 
by the Government, especially over the organised side of the industry. The subject is 
considered further in the following chapter. 

II- The general principle underlymg common production programmes can, as a rule, 
be applied only after detailed study and investigation with reference to the conditions of a 
particular industry. What is certain is that unless the planning and development of village 
industries and many small-scale industries is conceived as part of the process of formulating 
policies and programmes for the related large-scale industries, it will be extremely difBcult 
to promote the smaller industries and almost ever}-^ technical and economic factor will weigh 
against them. Reser%-ation of spheres has, for instance, been already attempted on a small- 
scale between the organised textile industry and handloom weavers . In \iew of the unemploy- 
ment which has become a fairly constant feature of the handloom industrs^, there is scope 
for the e.xtension of this principle. The principle can also be applied to a number of other 
industries. For instance, in the oil industry the policy could be adopted of developing the 
production ofedible oils through the tillage industry* and the production of non-edible oils 
through oil mills, 

12. In the sphere of food processing industries the stage appears to have been reached 
when further expansion of large-scale industr}' should not be permitted, except under certain 
conditions such as, for instance, establishment of a unit by the government or by a co-operative 
organisation. Rural emplotment has been affected directly by the growth of privately 
owned units in this field. For example, in the paddy growing areas rice pounding was always 
a substantial source of employment, both whole-time and spare-time, especially for women. 
The recovery of rice from paddy by hand processes was also satisfactor}’. The introdudion. 
of rice milis of the huUer npe greatly diminished this emplotnaent and was also wasteful in 
various ways. It appears to us that in the interest of rural employment and to ensure better 
nutrition, the Government should now formulate a programme for replacing the huller type 
of rice mills by organised hand-poxmding of ncQ. 
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13 - The imposition of a cess on a large-scale industrj' for the benefit of the corresponding 
cottage industry may have nvo objects. The first object may.be to equalise the difference 
m thek costs of production. We believe that the scope for the imposition of a cess for achiev- 
ing this object is limited and, in any event, such a measure should only be taken after careful 
investigations by an appropriate body. On the other hand, if the problems of the large-scale 
industry and the cottage industry are viewed in terms of a common production programme 
and it is recognised that improvement in the efficiency andgromhof the cottage industrv arc 
basically in the interest of the development of the industrj’ as a whole, it is legitimate to suggest 
that the organised sector of the industiy may provide, by means of a small cess, the means for 
promoting technical improvement and organisation in the weaker and the unorganised sector. 

It is for this reason that the Central Government has recently decided to impose a cess on all 
mill-made cloth so as to raise funds for the development of the khadi and handloom industries. 
On similar grounds, we recommend the imposition of a small cess on mill oil for the benefit 
of the village oil industry. 

14. The Government is directly in a position to assure the supply of raw material for the 
cottage industries only in those cases in which it is itself in control of it. It, therefore, follows 
that in industries in which a common production programme is adopted or is considered 
necessary for the related large-scale and cottage industries, cither a suitable machinerj- of control 
over the raw materials should be maintained, or some other arrangements to ensure the supply 
of raw materials should be made. The outstanding cases of distribution of a controlled raw 
material fay the Government is of course yarn for handloom weavers. The difficulties arc no 
doubt greater where the raw material is an agricultural commodity which is not subjea to 
procurement. In such cases, the only means at the disposal of government can be supply 
of finance and, when this course is justified, resort to requisitioning. 


Research and Training 

15. While it is essential that village industries should receive the maximum support in 
terms of State policy and specific assistance from the Government, these measures cannot 
have more than short-term value unless the techniques of cottage production improve rapidly. 
The utmost importance must, therefore, be attached to arrangements for research and training 
in village industries. There are a number of institutions already engaged in rcscarcii in the 
problems of village industries but, by and large, they are not adequately equipped and staffed, 
their programmes are not co-ordinated with one another and, so far, their problems have not 
become actively linked with research work in the National Laboratories. One of the first 
results of an intensive programme for the development of village industries will be to bring to 
light the problems on which research is most needed. Some of these problems arc already 
known. For instance, in the direaion of improved tools, the need has been felt for suitable 
hand-ginning machines, deiinting and decorticating machines for cotton seed, better hand- 
carding machines, improved spinning machines, a smaU carbonising machine for removing 
vegetable matter from indigenous wool etc. Similarly, for paddy husking, improved imple- 
ments are needed for reducing the proportion of broken rice and for separating unhusked 
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paddy. Some work has already been done on improved tjTpes of oil presses. Another field 
in which, for want of research and adaptation the artisan is being steadily reduced is that of 
village potterjL In addition to tools and implements which are operated by hand or foot, 
there is need for evolving machines worked by power which may be suitable for small-scale 
operations. The prospect of rural electrification in several parts of the countr}’- during the 
ne.vt few 3’ears emphasises the importance of investigations of this kind. 

16. These illustrations suggest the need for an institute for village technology which 
could carrj' out investigations into problems of small industries, especially those pointed towards . 
rural areas. Such an institute could itself try out new ideas, adaptations and designs and 
indicate directions in which artisans could be tmined and guided. The institute would have 
to maintain close contact, on the one hand, with the existing organisations in different parts 
of the countrj" and, on the other, could present problems to the National Laboratories and' 
other centres of advanced research.'' It could also communicate its experience and results 
to the smaller research centres and to artisan groups in different parts of the county. The 
proposal has to be worked out by a group of experts. We suggest that the proposal for an 
institute of village technology should receive liigh priority in the Central Government’s 
progra mm e for the development of village and small-scale industries. 

17. In the past there was no organised system of training for village artisans. For the 
greater part, crafts were chosen on the basis of caste, and skills were passed on from one person 
to another. These methods proved inadequate against the competition which village crafts 
had to face, so that new products came into the village market and tended to replace the old. 
With tools of new types coming into increasing use, for instance, in agricultural operations, the 
demand for the services of local artisans has further diminished. Training programmes have 
now to be organised on a large scale if the process of adaptation on the part of village artisans is 
to be expedited. For many 5’ears State Governments have relied on demonstration parties and 
peripatetic parties for achieving this result. It has been found that demonstration parties 
are imable to provide continuous guidance. On the other hand, peripatetic parties, which give 
longer training, are unable to raaintam any sy'stem of foUow-up after they have imparted training. 
In Uttar Pradesh a system of training-c»;n-production centres known as ‘tuitional classes’ 
appears to have yielded useful results. In these centres tr ainin g is provided imder normal 
working conditions side by side with trained artisans who work either as mstruaors 
or as employees. Another recent development in Uttar Pradesh which deserves study relates 
to the establishment of pilot workshops for training tillage blacksmiths and artisans in the 
more advanced skills such as smithy, tin work, casting, etc. New types of machines which 
are gradually finding their way into the tillages are also repaired at these workshops so that the 
artisans trained by them enter the field with much greater ability to hold their own and to 
det elop their crafts than the ordinary' -type of tillage artisan. With better training arrangements, 
it might also become possible to arrange for the manufacture of standard tools and equipment 
for work in the villages. 
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Finance 

18. Village artisans have scarcelj’ any financial resources of their own, nor have they any 
security, to offer. They produce mainly for local demand and, if they manufacture for a mariaet 
outside the village, finance is generally found by some middle-man. Finance far the develop- 
ment of village industries has to be viewed as a problem inseparable from finance for agriculture. 
The formation of industrial co-operatives is essential if the Government and the co-operative 
movement are to be able to render substantial assistance to village artisans. Given the neecssarv 
organisation, it should not only be possible to extend financial assistance, but also to initiate 
organised development programmes and, if need be, in the process, to assist co-opemtive 
societies which lend money through guarantees and in other ways. The operation.s of State 
Governments under legislation relating to State aid for industiy have not touched village artisans 
to any extent. These again depend upon the existence of suitable organisations such as 
industrial co-operatives being available. With the establishment of Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tions in different States — a process which itself should be liastencd — it should be possible 
to render much greater assistance to village industries, if departments of industries and rara! 
extension workers give special attention in the immediate future to the organisation of industrial 
co-operatives in villages. 

19. While the development of co-operative organisations has to be expedited to tlie maxi- 
mum extent possible, in the immediate future the responsibility for revitalising village in Ju-tries 
devolves upon the Central and State Governments. In the States the Five Year Flan maV.es 
a total provision of Rs. 12 crores for cottage and small-scale industries whicli represents a 
doubling of the level of development expenditure in this field prior to the Plan. Realising 
that the resources of the States have to be substantially supplemented if the progress is t .) be 
at all commensurate, in the plan of the Central Government a total provision of Rs. 1 5 crores 
has been made. In undertaking programmes for village and small-scale industries, finance 
is perhaps not the major obstacle. Organisation, both on the side of the Government .and nn 
behalf of artisans and the determination of fields of work in which small-.scale operations cm 
be sustained continuously raise the more difficult problems. 


Village Industry Progra-nlmes 

20. We summarise below the programmes which have been drawn up by the Planning 
Commission hr consultation with a number of experts, for the following village industries : 


(1) village oil industry' , 

(2) soap-making with ncem oil , 

(3) paddy husking , 

(4) palm gur indusuw , 

(5) gur and khandsari , 


(6) leatlicr industry , 

(7) woollen blankets , 

(8) high-grade hand-made paper , 

(9) bcc-kccping , and 

(10) cottage matdi industry. 
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It is proposed that the Khadi and Village Industries Board should take further action on 
these programmes in consultation with State Governments and other organisations engaged in 
the field of village industries. The programmes have been prepared on the basis of a period 
of four years being available for their implementation. 

(1) Village oil itidustry—Tht programme for this industr}' envisages a common production 
programme for village oil presses and for oh mills. The production of ghanis is proposed to be 
raised from lo to 13 -8 lakh tons of seed pressing. This will involve some diversion of seeds 
now pressed by milk and substitution of them by cotton seeds. It is suggested that 1,200 
village oil centres, each serving a group of 40 to 50 villages and about 50 village oil presses may 
be organised. Inefiident types of village oH presses are to be replaced by efficient types, A 
research and training instimte and five regional training centres are proposed for training artisans 
in the manufacture and repair of improved oil presses and for generally improving the efficiency 
of the village oil industry'. Apart from giving greater employment to village artisans, this 
industry is expected to improve the nutrition of the rural population by supplying fresh and 
pure oil which has become difficult to obtain owing to the widespread practice of adulteration 
in the miU oil, 

(2) Soap-making idth mem oil— This is a small scheme, the main object of which is to 
utilise material now going waste. The scheme aims at establishing production-cum- 
demonstration centres in different States where neem oil will be produced and utilised in 
soap manufacture. It provides for ii neem units, each unit consisting of i soapery and 7 neem 
pressing centres producing a total of 1260 maunds of neem oil and utilising it for the 
production of about 78 tons of soap per year. 

(3) Paddy husking — ^Hand-pounding of rice is an important village industry even to this 
day. It processes about 65 per cent of the paddy, the mills processing the remaining 35 per 
cent. The progranome aims at improving the hand process for increased recovery' of rice and 
production of bran in a pure form by' the introduction of paddy husking stone chakkis in place 
of the pounding method. It is recommended that over a period of four years the distribution 
of about 50,000 chakkis in rice pounding areas might be subsidised. Research is proposed to 
be carried out for evolving suitable implements for paddy husking such as paddy separater, a 
better type of chakki tvhich can reduce breakage etc.. It is also proposed that rice mills of the 
huller type should be gradually eliminated. 

(4) Palm gitr — ^The scheme for the development of pahn gur envisages increase in 
production to the extent of about 8o,ooo tons of gur. This will afford employment to about 
60,000 rural workers. The scheme provides for training and research and an element of 
subsidy may' also be necessary. 

(5) Gttr and khafudsari—Thest are well-established village industries. The object of the 
programme is to extend the use of improved types of cane crushers to obtain a higher percentage 
of extraction. It is proposed that over a period of four years about 100,000 improved cane 
crushers should be introduced. The introduction of small centrifugals for the manufacture 
of kbandsari is also suggested. 
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^ ^ (6) Leather ^The object of this scheme is to minimise waste due to the incomplete 
utilisation of dead animals. The four-year programme provides for recovery work, tanning, 
leather craft in municipal areas and in adjoining rural areas and also for the organisation of 
co-operatives of village leather workers. 

(7) Woollen blankets — It is proposed that four wool spinning and weaving centres may 
be established for developing hand-spinning and hand-weaving for the production of woollen 
blankets required by the defence services. The centres may be run by State Governments or 
by co-operatives. It is suggested that carding and finishing should be done by machinery 
operated by power, but the spinning and weaving should be done by hand. 

(8) Hand-made paper — ^The programme sugg^ts the production at ii existing centres of 
the varieties of high-grade hand-made paper which are at present imported. These centres 
should be assisted in respect of equipment, training and research. Pulp-making is proposed 
to be done by power-operated machines, while other processes will be done by hand. 

(9) Bee-keeping — ^The intensive development of bee-keeping is proposed in selected areas 
in States in which the industry has already made some progress, for instance, Madras, Bombay, 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Mysore, Travancore-Cochin and Coorg. In each selected area there 
may be a sub-station serving a group of 20 to 30 villages. The scheme provides for training 
of staff and bee-keepers and for supply at subsidised rates of bee-hives and other appliances. 
Co-operatives of bee-keepers are envisaged in each sub-station for collecting and marketing of 
the honey produced by the members. 

(10) Cottage match industry — ^The scheme aims at increasing the production of the cottage 
match industry from about 0.6 million gross to about i .8 million gross at the end of four years. 
This result is to be achieved through provision of training and cenain concessions as also 
financial assistance to cottage match manufacmrers. 

(11) Khadi — Certain tentative proposals for the khadi programme have been prepared, 
but these have to be considered by the proposed Kliadi and Village Industries Board. 

(12) CotV— T he depressed state of the coir industry in Travancore-Cochin calls for spedal 
action for the reorganisation of the industry on co-operative basis. A programme for this 
purpose has been indicated in the State Government’s Five Year Plan. 

18. An illustrative statement summarising the programmes for the village industries 
mentioned above, other than khadi and coir, is given in the Appendix. It is expected that 
finance for the village oil industry and soap-making from neem oil will be found by means of 
the cess mentioned earlier and for the remaining industries assistance will be extended to the 
States by the Central Government from the aUotment for Rs. 15 crores made in the Five Year 
Plan. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


SMALL INDUSTRIES AND HANDICRAFTS 

It is customary to refer to industries which are not required to be registered under the 
Factory Act as cottage and small-scale industries. There is no accepted line of distinction 
benveen cottage and small-scale industries and different definitions are adopted according to the 
object in view. The distinction frequently made between establishments which employ 
power and those which do not become less useful as electricity becomes more generallj' avail- 
able. The number of workers employed in an establishment has only a limited value as a 
criterion for distinguishing large-scale and small-scale establishments. In addition to the 
test of numbers employed and the use of power, a further test may be whether a unit which 
may otherwise be regarded as small is owned by the worker himself or by a co-operative group. 
In implementing programmes which involve concessions or assistance for small-scale 
industries, the approach has to be flexible and it may frequently be necessary to evolve some 
practical criteria according to the aims in view which might be appropriate to the circumstances 
of each industry or group of industries. 

2. In the preceding chapter we have considered the problems of those small industries 
which are, in the main, an integral part of the village economy. In this chapter we refer to 
the problems of the remaining small industries. These could be divided into uvo main groups, 
namely, those which represent traditional skills and crafts and those which arc more recent 
and have an intimate conneaion with the corresponding large-scale industries. Village indus- 
tries are at present of a rudimentary character but, with the progress of rural electrification, 
their character is likely to be transformed. Employment is as weighty a consideration in small 
industries and handicrafts as it is in village industries and in both it is of the utmost importance 
that the process of technical improvement should be hastened. Along with measures to create 
or maintain demand for the products of small industries, equal emphasis must be placed on the 
need to change methods of production and organisation. 

3. Small industries derive part of their significance from their potential value for the 
employment of trained and educated persons. The field of public employment which a large 
proportion of those who receive education seek to enter is limited ; so also is the employment 
that may be available in large-scale industries or in allied fields. For those who have received 
some training and education, generally speaking, the most promising direction of activity 
appears to be the development of the smaller industries. Further, both small industries and 
handicrafts have great importance as means for providing employment for women in their 
homes as well as on a more organised basis. 
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4. During recent 5'ears a great deal of development in the field of small industries has taken 
place. During the war, for instance, new small industries sprang up throughout the country 
for the purpose of meeting defence requirements. A number of these have now disappeared 
wholly or partially. For this there may be several reasons. In some cases the difficulties 
may relate to the supply of raw materials or to the existence of capacity in excess of demand ; 
in others, the faa that the units are uneconomic or are unable to produce the quality or precision 
needed may account for their failure. Nevertheless, the experience of numerous small indus- 
tries growing up during the war and manufacturing products wliich still continue to be 
obtained from other countries has significant lessons in the context of programmes under the 
Five Year Plan. 

5. The information available on the subject of the existing small industries is extremely 
meagre. A large-scale sample was carried out recently by the National Sample Sun'^ey, but its 
results are not yet available. While sun^eys of individual industries or individual centres of 
small industty are available, often the information they furnish is not recent enough and does 
not throw sufficient light on the problems of an industry' as a whole. The result is that there 
has been far too little formulation of policy on the subject of small industries, and executive 
action has been largely confined to such aaivities as the provision of power or the distribution 
of controlled materials. There have been hardly any considered and co-ordinated programmes 
of development and technical improvement, and a great deal of small industry has grown up 
without much direction and assistance from the Government. The growth of small industry 
over the past two decades has been an unplanned process which has been lacking in some of the 
elements that make for efficiency' and stability. The planned development of small industry is 
a task of immense magnitude, of equal importance with the planning of agriculture or transport 
or industry. This task has been taken in hand by the Central Government and, as a first 
step, programmes for a few selected industries such as wool development, the manufacture of 
woollen goods, sports goods, brassware and bell-metal, artistic glassware etc., are under 
preparation in co-operation with the States concerned. 

6. In this Chapter an attempt is made to indicate some of the problems which are involved 
in formulating substantial development programmes for small industries and handicrafts and 
the directions in which, both at the Centre and in the States, action has to be taken. In this 
field, the work ofthe Central Government as well as of the States is still in its preliminary 
stages. The Central Government’s plan contains a total provision of Rs. 15 crores from which 
it should be possible to finance approved programmes and to render a fair measure of 
assis^ce to the States. Programmes for small industries and handicrafts call for a compre- 
hensh e approach in which, on the one hand, there is adequate co-ordination with large scale 
industries and research institutions and, on the other, the State Governments ensure that the 
artisans are sufficiently' organised to be able to avail of technical and financial assistance and to 
provide as far as may be possible co-operatively for their essential requirements. 
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7. Skilled craftsmanship is the principal feature of handicrafts. For the greater part 
trade in handicrafts is in the hands of t he middlemen, many of whom ha ve been associated 
with handicraft produ_ctionJoLgaierations. As a rule, these middlemen operate on a small 
scale and work to orders. They find their own finance and constitute a real link between the 
artisans, the exporter and the foreign buyer. There have been instances of improvement 
effected at the instance of these middlemen but by and large, the present organisation of handi- 
craft industries does not make for efficiency or for improvement in quality or adherence to 
standards or, for that matter for planned increase in production. Nor are the middlemen 

a position to ascertain sufficiently the requirements of foreign markets. The result is that, 
with some exceptions, the handicraft industries remain largely static in their methods and 
outlook. 

8. There are numerous problems concerning handicraft industries which need close study 
and investigation. Some of these are known, but systematic enquiry is necessary if action on 
the part of the Government and scientific institutes is to be properly directed. A few of the 
problems which affect the volume and character of the export trade, which is undoubtedly an 
important element in their production. The measures which are calculated to increase the 
export demand as also likely to enlarge the internal market, could be mentioned by way of 
illustration. The foreign demand for brassware products from Banaras, Moradabad, Jaipur 
and Tanjore could be increased if more utility articles were manufactured and their shapes 
adapted to the requirements of customers. Similarly, uses of brocades and gold thread saris 
and other articles manufactured in Banaras could be greatly developed if the tastes of foreign 
buyers and the character of their needs were studied more closely and the necessary guidance 
passed on to artisans. The recent slump in the coir industry, which is no doubt due in part 
to exchange restrictions, is also to be traced to the decline in quality, lack of adequate 
organisation and failure to adapt production to market conditions. 

9. These illustrations show that in the case of handicrafts there is an intimate connection 
bettveen measures needed to improve production and supply and those required for stimulating 
demand. The internal demand for products of handicrafts is limited m ainly by the low 
purc hasing power of the population bu t, through the extension of State patronage in its various 
forms and greater emphasis on the use of indigenous handicraft goods in the home and else- 
where, the demand can be greatly extended. The external demand in many markets has 
varied considerably in recent years on account of exchange restrictions and the fact that a 
number of handicraft products fall under the description of non-essential goods. In markets 
like the United States where this difficulty does not exist, the demand for Indian handicrafts 
could be developed much more if certain minimum conditions could be fulfilled by the suppliers. 
Complaints are not infrequently made that in supplying goods samples are not adhered to and 
the quahty varies a great deal. Lowering of quality cannot but affea future orders. Secondly, 
for a large market like the United States goods are required in bulk, but the middlemen who 

arrange for production in India are not able to finance more than a limited quantity of goc^s. 
Production programmes for handicrafts goods should be based on the study of the require- 
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mentsofcustomersinforeign markets, not only of the wealthy but, increasingly, of the 
average citizen. In other words, as suggested earlier, in addition to meeting luxury demands 
for artistic wares, the utility possibilities of handicrafts should be developed as fiiUy as 
possible. 

10. In improving the quality of handicraft products and in increasing the demand for 
them emporia can also play an important part, provided they are efficiently organised. Emporia 
should not only increase the sale of cottage industry products but should, in turn, be the means 
ofconveying to artisans information and guidance concerning new demands and new designs. 
A direction in which useful results are likely to be secured is the linking up of consumers’ 
co-operatives with producers’ co-operatives. To the extent such a development can take place, 
a stable internal demand can be created for the products of small industries and handicrafts. 

' Sinularly, in the sphere of foreign trade the Central and State governments could, attempt 
increasingly to promote links between the producers in India and large buyers abroad. 

11. The Central Government have recently constituted a Handicrafts Board to advise the 
Government generally on the problems of the handicraft industries, particularly with a view 
to improving and developing production and promoting sales in India and abroad. The board 
would also advise the Government on grants Tor loans to State Governments and private 
organisations and instimtions for financing activities necessary for the development and 
improvement of handicrafts. The purposes for which grants or loans may be recommended 

[ by the Board may include introduction of be tter technique and imp rove d equipment, pr escrib- 

I ing standards of qualityand srangements for the ir enforcement , training of person nel, promo- 
tion of research, publications' on cottage industries,[procurmgand supply of raw materials for 
handicrafts, setting up handicrafts museums and conducting economic surveys, etc. 

12. Not all handicraft production takes place in such established centres as Benaras, 
A'lirzapur, Farukhabad, Jaipur, H3^derabad, Tanjore or Srinagar but, since skills in handicrafts 
are imparted by one craftsman to another, the growth of traditions and, consequently, of a 
measure of concentration is a fairly common phenomenon. The craftsman of the artisan 
himself works on a small scale and independently of others. As a rule, despite the fact that 
many craftsmen in the same trade may be working near one another, their common problems 
are seldom taken care of by a representative association, nor have many co-operatives been 
formed. If the artisan is to become less dependent on middlemen and technical knowledge 
and guidance are to be carried to him, the two' lines of advance have to be: (a) formation of 
co-operatives and (6) formation of associations in each established handicraft centre with 
co-operatives as well as individual workers as members. The work of organising co-operatives 
is a responsibility of the industries departments in the States with the assistance, where 
necessaiy^ of the co-operative departments. Some progress in this direction has already been 
made. For instance, taking all the States together the number of industrial co-operatives rose 
from 3,758 in 1949 to 5,305 in 1950 and, according to the current schemes of State 
Governments, it is expected to rise to about 8,000 by 1955. If it is remembered that not all these 
co-operatives are concerned with handicrafts arid that their total membership is less than half 
a milhon, the need for accelerating programmes for organising artisans and craftsmen into 
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co-operatives 'will be readily appreciated. As regards the formation of associations in established 
centres of production, the essential object is to create well-organised agencies through which 
assistance by way of materials, equipment, technical guidance, new designs, etc., can be taken 
to the home of the craftsman. 


^ 3 - The industries departments in the States, even with such assistance as the Central 
Government can provide, will not be able to organise the production of handicrafts on the lines 
suggested above and, in due course, to replace the middlemen by co-operative associations, 
unless they are themselves equipped with the necessary knowledge and are in continuous 
contact with the techmcal and business problems of the producer and the artisan. In addition 
to finance and organisation, there are three directions in which r esearch and investigat ion 
are needed. In the first place, standards for quality control should be established for all 
important lines of production. Enforcement of these standards will have to be undertaken as 
the associations mentioned above develop their marketing functions and through rules governing 
State purchase. Export trade also represents a field in which quality control can be enforced 
successfully, at any rate, for the major products. Secondly, the study of designs and materials 
needs to be organised. There is too little work in this direction at present, although in arts 
and crafts schools and elsewhere valuable experience exists which could be brought 
together and further developed. In respect of designs in particular, th e country has scarc ely 
begu n to explore its own rich herita ge. In the third place, there are no adequate arrangements 
at present for either discovering the technical problems which hamper the work of the craftsman 
or for solving them where they are known. 

14. Research in handicrafts involves study of art, skill and traditi on as well as the study of 
materials. The former have necessarily a local colour. For this and other reasons it is 
necessary to develop in different parts of the country a number of institutions in which 
research in some aspert or other of handicraft production is undertaken. The Central 
Government might also co nsider the possibility of establishing a central instit u te for the smd v i 
and preparation of designs. Such an institution could work in co-operation with arts and | 
crafts schoolirinstimtions like Shantiniketan and industries departments in several States. j 


Small Industries 

15. The expression ‘small industries’ includes many newly organized industries which 
are worked with power, as well as some of the older industries such as handloom weaving, 
manufacture of locks, utensils etc. In the organization of the newer small industries, the 
middle-man trader has a less prominent part than in the older industries. A higher level of 
technique demands a higher level of training and, therefore, the newer small industries open 
out a most promising field for the educated young man who is prepared to make his way on the 
strength of his own skill and enterprise. In the organization of these industries, the State can 
give even greater help than in the older industries, because their planning is a part of the 
planning of the corresponding large-scale industries and also because it is possible for tlic 
Government to locate the new industries in a planned manner. 
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1 6. Apart from the distmction between the old and the new, small industries may be 

dinded into three groups, namety, - - 

(f) those in which small-scale production has certain advantages and is not affected by 
large-scale industi}’ to any great extent, 

(if) those in which small-scale industry is concerned vith the manufecture of certain 
parts or with certain stages of production in a manufectming process in which the 
predominant role is that of large-scale industry and, 

(iif) those in which smaU-scale industrj' has to meet the competition of the correspond- 
ing large-scale industry. 

The three tjpies of industries could perhaps be described respectively as industries which exist 
independent!}' or as units integrated with or as units competitive to large-scale industries. 

17. Among the examples of small industries which are largely able to hold their own may 
be mentioned the manufacture of locks and padlocks, wax candles, buttons, chappah and badges. 
In these industries, while work may be done on an individual basis, it has to be organized 
through groups primarily to facilitate sale and marketing and the financing of production. 
To the extent to w’hich such articles enter into State purchase, it is possible direcdy to promote 
improvement in quality. 

18. In the engmeering industries, there is considerable scope for allocating to small-scale 
production particular stages in the process of manufacture. Among the leading examples of this 
type of small industr}* may be mentioned the manufacture of cj’-de parts, electrical goods, 
cutler}', pottety and agricultural implements. During the war the smaller engineering units 
achieved \-aluable results but, subsequently, the shortage of iron and steel and their own weakness 
in organization have hit many of them. With improvement in the supply of pig iron and iron 
and steel generally, for which the Five Year Plan prorides, it is expected that these industries 
will have an expanding field. This result cannot, however, be achieved without a reservation 
of spheres according to some central plan for an industry as a whole, supported by considerable 
assistance in finance, organisation and training on the part of the Central and State Govern- 
ments. 

19. Of the third type, namely, those which are seriously affected by competition from 
large-scale industry, the best example is the handloom industry. In 1951 it was reckoned 
that diere were 3 million handlooms at work, in addition to about 23,000 power looms. Power 
looms are a comparatively recent development, which has brought to the fore the question of 
competition between the more advanced and the less advanced forms of small industty. This 
is a different problem from the competition between a large-scale mdustr}’’ and the corresponding 
small-scale industr}*. The entire subject of ‘protection’ for the handloom mdustr}’’ in relation 
to the textile industr}' is being reviewed fay a committee which has been appointed by the 
Central Government. However, as an urgent interim measmre for the relief of the industry the 
principle of reseriution in favour of the handloom weaver has been recently extended. The 
impoitanceof ensuring an adequate market for the handloom industry is Well recognised.. 
This is also required for the plan for the textile industry which postulates an increase 
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of handloom production from 810 million yards in 1950-51 to 1700 million yards bv 

1955-56. 

. 20. It will be seen, thus, that both for those small industries whose production has to be 
integrated with and form a part of the production of the large-scale industry' as well as for 
those which have to be ‘protected’ in relatiop to the large-scale industry', policy' has to be based 
on the premises that there should be a common production programme for an industry as a 
whole, including both the large as well as the small-scale units. The nature of the common 
production programme would of course have to vary' with each industry'. In some cases, as 
explained in the chapter on village industries, the essential points arc that the supply' of the 
basic raw-materials should be assured, a sphere of production earmarked and perhaps a small 
cess enforced on the large-scale industry', either with a view to reducing the difference in the 
cost of production or merely with the object of providing funds for improving the efficiency' and 
organisation of small-scale units. In other cases, a common production programme takes the 
form of a closely integrated programme in which the large and the small units are essentially 
complementary. The principle of reservation of a sphere of work is implied in both cases. 

State Purchase 

21. Apart from the field of production for any small-scale industry which may be specified 
by a common production programme, there are two directions in which the demand for products 
of small industries could be deliberately developed. These are ; (i) stores purchase and (tt) 
replacement of imports. The question of stores purchase has been the subject of a recent 
decision by the Central Government. It has been agreed that where basic considerations like 
quality', delivery date etc. are comparable, the products of cottage and small-scale industry 
would receive preference for the requirements of the Governments over the products of other 
manufacturers. In those items in which cottage industry has advantages over large-scale 
industry or has established itself as a supplier to government on competitive terms, orders 
should be placed with cottage and small-scale industry to the fullest extent before orders arc 
given to large-scale industry. In tlie case of other products, according to the circumstances 
and merits of each case, a price advantage and suitable relaxation as regards specifications 
would be allowed. It has also been provided that preference should normally be given only 
' offers made by cottage and small-scale industry through a co-operative society' or through 
heies approved by the Central Ministry of Commerce and Industry in consultation with 
Governments. While, over a period, this stipulation will encourage the growth of 
be Altive organisations, in order to extend immediate support to small industry', it has been 
tions oi’ced that price preferences would not be withlield from cottage industry products 
indmround that purchases were made from a middle-man, provided that the middleman is 
rer/tional employer, for instance a ‘master weaver’ or a ‘master cobbler’. These decisions 
^<dhbody a considerable advance in policy and wc suggest that they should be followed by those 
States which have not already adopted such a policy'. It is important, however, that there 
should be machinery for the enforcement of tTiesc decisions and for reviewing their working 
from time to time. If it is carefully employed, tlie stores purchase policy can be both a 
method of encouraging cottage industry and a means for raising its technical efficiency' and 
improving its organisation. 
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Replacing^Imporie 

22, A preliminary study of the possibilities of replacing by cottage and small-scale produc- 
tion articles which are now imported, has been made, but we suggest that the subject requires 
detailed examination by panels of technicians and businessmen in different trades. Such 
examination should be taken in hand and completed as a matter of priority. These panels 
could work out in detail the directions in which imported articles could be substituted and the 
stages in which the programme of production by cottage and small-scale industries could be 
organised. 


New Centres of Small-Scale Production 


23. The scope for initiating the production of articles in replacement of those now 
imported is likely to be most considerable where the Government has the opportunity of 
organizing new centres of small-scale production. Thus, for instance, for the rehabilitation of 
displaced persons, especially those who had non-agricultural occupations or interests, it 
has been necessary to establish important townships such as Nhokheri, Faridabad, Phulia, 
Gandhi Dham etc. In the Punjab, new industrial areas have been added to a number of towns 
and, besides the provision of sites and the necessary social amenities, power has been made, 
available. Independent artisans and small-scale entrepreneurs are being assisted with finance 
and technical guidance to establish production in selected lines. Among the community 
projects recently initiated there are a few, especially in West Bengal, in which the establishment 
of towns of local industries constitute the principal programme. In community projects of 
the rural type also, some provision has been made for the promotion of arts and crafts. 


24. From these examples it would be apparent that by far the most important method of 
developing small-scale industries is to establish either new townships or, what might frequently 
be even more advantageous, to extend existing towns and provide sites, services, power, etc. 
It is hoped that fi-om the funds provided in the Plan for cottage and small-scale industries, 
community projects as well as under certain other heads, it would be possible to promote and 
assist a number of centres for small industries. In the river valley projects, particularly when 
power becomes available, development of this kind will have a great deal of importance. The 


creation of such centres of industrial production is a development of such importance for thf^ 
economy that if the programmes require additional financial provision in the later stages ofr 


Plan, we recommend that this should be considered. It should be added, however,^ 
progress in establishing new centres for industries is likely to be impeded, not so much/ 
of finance for establishing them, as by the lack of capital for those who have to est^f 
enterprises, failure in marketing arrangements and by inadequate training of worker!^ 
problems of marketing are already proving a source of anxiety in some centres whicfi\- 
started in cormection with the rehabilitation of displaced persons. Frequently, acute problemfe -i 
of marketing develop because (a) in laying down lines of production sufficient study is not 
made of the prospects of future demand and ( 6 ) there is no overall planning in terms of common 
production programmes between large-scale and small-scale units. There are, therefore, 
dangers which have to be considered carefully in advance by the Government concerned before 
new industrial centres are established. 
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Training 

^ 5 - The question of training has received considerable emphasis in the Five Year Plan. 
The training centres maintained by the Central Government under the Direaoratc General of 
Resettlement and Re-employment have trained during the past few years 144,000 persons. 
The Alinistry of Rehabilitation has so far arranged for the technical training of 52,000 persons 
from West Pakistan and at present 12,000 persons are under training, in addition to S,&oo 
trainees from East Pakistan. The plans of the State Governments provide for the following 
training programmes : 


State Programmes of Traiumg 


1950-51 1955-56 

Number of industrial schools . . . 365 456 

Number of pupils trained .... 14,750 21,797 

Number of technical and vocational instiautions 260 407 

Number of person trained .... 26,702 42,997 


The Central Alinistiy of Education has'also provided for substantial assistance to technical 
institutions engaged in imparting more advanced training. Technical training programmes 
should be so designed that they fit in with the overall plan for the development of village and 
small-scale industries in the country'. The training should be directed towards those trades 
in which the prospects of stable employment arc reasonably clear. There is need also for 
considerable emphasis on the training of artisans in tlie e.'dsting small-scale industries. 
Exhibitions of village and small-scale Industries which are valuable in stimulating demand 
should also be utilised for providing instruction concerning new techniques and designs to 
artisans. 

26. Research . — ^The importance of research for the development of village industries and 
of handicrafts has already been stressed. Small industries of the modem type have their own 
problems of research which can only be solved in close collaboration with the larger industries 
to which they are related. We suggest that the Central Government should arrange, 
hi consultation with the State Governments, for the opening of special research seaions for 
small industries in research institutes associated with individual large-scale industries. W’hcre 
necessary, a measure of assistance could be afforded to enable an institution to c.\'pand its 
facilities. In view of the variety of problems which small industries of the modem type arc 
likely to raise, it is doubtful if a single research institute will be sufficient. 

27. Finance .— have referred already to the need for finance. One suggestion may 
be made. Some States are likely to find it difficult to establish industrial finance corpora- 
tions of an economic size because of tlteir small resources or the undeveloped state of their 
industrjL We suggest that the Central Government should consider the possibility of making 
regional arrangements for the establishment of industrial finance corporations for those States 
which may not be able, with advantage, to support independent financial institutions. 

28. In conclusion, we may refer to a number of small industries which call for skill and 
training and, invariably, for the use of power. The growth of these industries is related 
closely to the development of heaty industry', including the manufacture of machineiy in the 
country. The advance of technological education is of course a material factor in the 
progress of such small industries. 


CHAPTER XXV I 
IRRIGATION AND POWER 
Assessment of Water Resources 

In India, as in other countries, rivers have had a powerM influence on national and 
local life. Successful agriculture in most parts of the country is not possible without the 
use of river waters. The large land resources of India cannot be put to productive use 
without a simultaneous development and use of the. water resources. In faa, an integrated 
development of the land and water resources of India is of fundamental importance to the 
country’s economy. Prom times immemorial, life and civilization in India have been 
dependent largely on rivers. The earliest civilizations developed along the banks of the Indus 
and the Ganga and their tributaries. In the Deccan, except for the narrow strip along the 
western coast, large parts of the population have depended for their e.xistence on river 
waters. 


2. Irrigadon, or the artificial application of water to crops is an old art in India in 
many parts it began with agrictilture itself. References to the practice of irrigation in India 
have been traced to many centuries prior to the commencement of the Christian era. The 
large numbers of tanks, which are found in the Deccan, have been in existence for ages. The 
Cauverj' delta canals date back to the second century and the Yamuna canals were constructed 
originally about the 14th centurj'. Under certain favourable conditions river waters 
provide a cheap source of power either directly or through the generation of hydro-electric 
power. In India, with little oil and coal deposits confined to certain parts of the country, 
hydro-electric pov/er has an important part in her development. Apart from rivers, under- 
ground waters constitute an 'mportant source of water supply • for domestic and agricultural 
purposes. The exploitation of sub-soil water resources must be integrated with the use of 
river waters. 

3. PhysiographicdUy, India may be divided into four parts : the Peninsula proper, 
the Himalayas and associated mountains, the Indo-Gangetic alluvial plains and the Thar 
desert. The Peninsula is an ancient landmass owing its present features to denudation 
and weathering over long ages. It is composed mainly of ancient crj'stalline and metamor- 
ph c rocks. The western tltird of the Peninsula is covered by lava flows. Except for a fairly 
broad strip along the east coast and a comparatively narrow one along the west coast, most 
of the surface of the Peninsula is composed of hiUs and plateaus. The coastal plains are the 
most prcduaive parts of the Peninsula. The Himalayas and associated mountain ranges 
of nonhcm India are folded mountains 'O'" the tertiary age. The Indo-Gangetic plains lie 
between the Himalayas and Peninsular India and represent a sag or depression in the earth’s 
crust which has been filled up with alluvium brought down by the rivers. They constitute 
one of the most fertile tracts in the world. The alluvial soil of these plains is being cultivated 
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from times immemorial and shows little signs of exhaustion. The rivers flowing through 
the plains are snow fed, active during the rainy season and carry' enormous detritus load. The 
Thar desert is an arid region in the north-western part of the country. It occupies a large 
part of Rajasthan. 

4. India lies partly in the tropical and partly in the sub-tropical regions of the world ; 
the Tropic of Cancer passes through the Rann of Cutch and the middle of West Bengal. 
The sub-tropical zone, comprising Rajasthan and the western part of the Indo-Gangctic 
Plains shows extremes of climatic condition, while the tropical zone is more equable. In 
most of the country, there are three seasons : (i) Winter : November to March ; (>i) 
Summer ; April to June ; and (tit) Rainy season : July to October. The exact duration 

^ of each season, however, varies in different parts of the country', 

5. The outstanding feature of the rainfall in India is its unequal distribution during 
the year and its variation from year to year in respea of quantity', incidence and duration. 
The average annual rainfall of India is 50 inches but it is only of the order of 5 inches in 
the desert in the north-west, increasing gradually across the plains of northern India from 
west to east until it is about 100 inches in Assam (see Figure i). In central India, the mean 
rainfall is of the order of 50 inches a year, and in the Peninsula, except along the west coast, 
the mean annual rainfall is of the order of 30 inches. Almost the entire rainfall in the country' 
is due to the south-west monsoon and is received during the four months of June to 
September, with the exception of the south-east portion of the Peninsula, where the rainfall is 
heavier from October to December. In winter the rainfall varies from i to 2 inches except in 
north-east monsoon areas, and from March till the onset of the south-west monsoon, tltc 
country is almost rainless. Apart from its unequal distribution in the year, the rainfall 
shows considerable variations from year to year. It is not uncommon in many places for 
rainfall in a year to be less than half the normal ; even one fourth of the normal during a 
critical period in the crop rotation has been experienced. 

Available Water Resources 

6. The rivers]]of India may be broadly divided into two groups : (i) The snow-fed 
rivers of northern India, and (2) the rivers of central and southern India. The Himalayas 
give rise to three important river systems of northern India : the Indus, ilie Ganga and tltc 
Brahmaputra. The chief rivers of central and southern India arc the Mahanadi, tlic 
Godavari, the Krishna and the Cauvery flowmg eastward into the Bay of Bengal and the 
Narmada and the Tapti flowing westward into the Arabian Sea. The Chambal, the Bcuva and 
the Sone drain the northern edge of the Peninsula and flow into tltc Ganga system. 

7. The rivers of northern India, rising in the Himalayas, are snow-fed and flow all the 
year round though the supplies available in winter arc low. The rivers rise witit the melting 
of snows in spring and with the break of monsoons they swell furtlter and carry' enormous 
floods during the rainy season, the supplies failing again from Oaober onwards. The 
rivers of central and southern India have no snow-fields at their heads and their supplies 
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depend entirely on rainfall. Since this rainfall is confined to a small part of the year, the 
rivers cany large supplies in these months and the dry weather flow sometimes dwindles 
down to almost a trickle. 

8, Detailed gauge and discharge observations are available for many of the major rivers 
in India for the last few decades. Most of these observations are however, mainly in 
connection with existing or projected irrigation works. There has been no attempt to make 
a complete hydrographic survey of the country; the task is one of great magnitude. The 
Indian Irrigation Commission of 1901-1903 estimated that the total annual surface flow in 
the rivers in India, (as it was then, but excluding Burma, Assam and East Bengal) was 51 
billion cubic feet. This is equivalent to 1170 million acre-feet* of water. A more recent 
appraisal of the water resources of the country, based on an empirical formula, co-relating 
the river flow in each basin with its rainfall and temperature, gives the total annual flow as 
equivalent to 1356 million acre-feet for the Indian Union. Of this only 76 million acre-feet 
or 5.6 per cent are at present being used for purposes of irrigation ; the rest flow waste 
to the sea. The position in regard to utilization of water resources in the important river 
basins is set out below: 


River system 


Estimated average annual ' Existing utilisation and proposed projects 
flow 


Indus 170 million acre-feet for the Existing utilisation in India is about 

entire river system lying 8 million acre-feet. The Bhakra-Nangal 

both in India and Pakistan. project is the main project in this system. 

A mean annual utilisation of 8 million 
acre-feet is contemplated in this project. 

Ganga 400 million acre-feet Only a small part has been utilized, chiefly 

by canals on the Ganga, Yamuna and 
Sarda rivers. The Damodar - Valley 
Project is the major project within this 
system. This proposes to udlise nearly 
2*7 million acre-feet of -water. Other 
, schemes for development are under 
consideration. 


Brahmaputra 


300 million acre-feet 


Godavari 84 million acre-feet 

Mahanadi 74 million acre-feet 


Existing utilisation is negligible. In 
general, irrigation is unnecessary because 
of heavy rainfall in Assam. 

About 14 per cent, has been udUzed so far. 

Small quantities are utilized for irrigation 
in the delta areas. Hirakud project 
will be the first major development on 
the system. This project would utilize 
about II million acre-feet of water. 


•An acre-foot represents a volume of water sufficient to cover an acre of la d with one foot depth of water. 
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River system 

Estimated average annual 
flow 

Existing udiisation and propijcJ p.-o;.-cts 

Krishna 

50 million acre-feet 

Approximately 18 per cent of tlic flov 
has been utilize.!. The Tung.ibhaJr.i 
prop ct will uidmatcly utilize an addidon- 
al 6 million acrc-fcet. .Scheme ; for 
further udlization arc under con'.idcra- 
tion. 

Cauvery 

12 million acrc-feet 

Over Go per cent of the v. at.crs arc uulizc.l 
for irrig.adon in Madras and .Mv ore. 

Narmada 

Tapti 

32 million acre-feet 

17 million acre- feet 

There has been no large project on cither 
of the rivers. The Kai’.rap.im project 
on the Tapti would be tlic first major 
scheme. 


9. There are numerous other rivers and rivulets in whicli waters arc n\'ai!ahlc for 
utilization, mostly on an intermittent basis during the rainy season. On quite a large number 
of these, small irrigation reservoirs have already been built ; but many more can be 
construct:d and there is an increasing activity all over the countiy to utilize the waters of 
these small streams- 

10. Substantial water supplies for irrigation, industrial and municipal uses are availa- 
ble from under-ground waters. Wells have been constructed in all parts of India for domes- 
tic water supply and for irrigation of land and they arc in use from times immemorial ; but 
large scale irrigation from this source is possible only with the help of tube wells operated by 
power pumps. No inventory of the ground water resources for the country as a whole b.i.s 
as yet been prepared. The information available indicates that ground water is generally 
available in all parts of the countr}’, but it would be economical to tap it for large scale irriga- 
tion by means of power-driven tube-wells only in parts of Uttar Pradesh, Ilihar, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Gujerat. 


Water Resources That can be Developed por Irrig.ation' 

11. Water supplies for irrigation can be obtained from three sources ; 

(0 direaly from the water normally flowing in rivers i.c., by diversion Canals ; ( 0 ) from 
storage of flood-waters flowing in rivers or direaly of rain water from small catchments ; 
and (tVi) from the waters available underground i.c., by wells or tube-wells. 'Phe c':tc:ii to 
which supplies are available from the three sources mentioned above varies in dificrc.at 
parts of India ; so also does the extent to v.-hich the available .‘^eurecs can be utilized 
economically. 

12. The total quantity of water flowing in the rivers, a rough quantitative indication of 
which has been given in paragraph S above, is not wholly available or needed for irrigation. 
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This is due mainly to the following reasons : — 

(z) Over most of the cxjuntry, rainfall is concentrated in a comparatively short period . 
of 4 to 6 months. The rivers carry large volumes of water during this period, 
a great portion of which must go unutilized because it is neither physically possi- 
ble to divert, nor economic to store, aU but a small portion of this flow. 

(it) The volume of water, in the rivers, also varies greatly from 5’-ear to year. Schemes 
of development, on the other hand, can be executed only on the basis of firm 
supplies z.e., supplies which would be available during most of the years. 

(til) In areas of high rainfall, like the west coast and north-eastern India, irrigation is 
either not necessary or is needed only to a very limited extent. 

(iv) Certain quantities of water must be allowed to flow in rivers for hydro-electric 
development, for purposes of navigation, conservancy and water-supply for towns 
and villages. 

It is difficult to state the percentage of the total river flow that can be used for irrigation. 
On the Cauver}-, which is the most developed river in India, about 6o per cent of the annual 
flow is utilized. On the other hand, on the Brahmaputra the utilization is almost nil. While 
conditions certainlv* var>’ from river to river, it will not be far out to state that out of a total 
of 1356 million acre-feet of water, it should be possible to put to beneficial use about i/3rd 
or 450 million acre-feet ; the existing utilization is 76 million acre-feet. It should be clear, 
however, that the extent to which river supplies can be put to further use is governed largely 
by the extent to which monsoon flows can be stored. Storage projects, by their nature, 
are more costl}' than diversion projects. There are, however, two important feamres of 
these projects which ofiset their high cost, viz., the possibilities of hydro-electric generation 
at the dams and the protection afforded against flood damage. 


Existing De\^opment 

13. Irrigatim — A hundred years ago, about 1850, two or three million acres of land 
were irrigated by large numbers of indigenous irrigation works. These works were in the 
nature of small tanks in southern India, inundation canals in northern India and recondi- 
tioned canals like the Cauvery delta system in Madras and the Yamuna canals. About 
five 'milhon acres were under well irrigation at that time mostl}- in northern India. The 
first major nngation work constructed in India was the Ganga Canal in Uttar Pradesh, opened 
for irrigation in 1854, This was followed by the Upper Bari Doab canal in the Punjab and 
the Godavari delta S3'stem and the Krishna delta s}’stem in A'ladras. Then came the 
Sirhind canal in the Punjab, the Lower Ganga and the Agra canals in Uttar Pradesh and 
the Alutha canals in Bombay, the last named being from a storage reservoir. A number of 
other large nngation works were constructed towards the end of the last and the beginning 
of the present centurv' and again after the end of the first World War. Table i giv'es 
particulars of important nngation works existing in the countrj' and Table 2 shows important 
irrigation and agricultural statistics by States. 
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14. Subsoil waters have been used in India for irrigation from time immemorial by 
means of ordinary percolation wells. During recent years, electrically driven lubc-wclIs 
have opened up a new method of utihsLng ground-waters on an c-vtensive scale and in Uitar 
Pradesh, there are over 2000 State-owned tube-wells. Bihar, Punjab and some other States 
have also recently taken up the exploitation of grotmd waters for purposes of irrigation by 
tube-wells. Tube-well irrigation is generally more costly than irrigation by gravity canals 
from diversion projects. But for areas not otherwise commanded it is a useful means of 
irrigation^ in regions with good underground supplies. 

15. It will be seen from Table 2 that India has a gross area of 812-52 millicn acicsof 
which 491 million acres lie in Part ‘ A ’ States and 322 million acres in Part ‘ B ’ and Part 

C ’ States. Agriculmral statistics are not arnilable for the entire area of the country ; about 
230 million acres which formed part of some of the former “ Indian States ” have not yet 
been classified. Statistics are at present available for only 581 million acres of land and out of 
this 369 million acres are culturable. The area actually under cultivation in a year is 277 
million acres. The area irrigated from all sources is a little less than 50 million acres or 
roughly 18 per cent of the total area sown in a year. Thus 92 million acres out oftlic classi- 
fied area have yet to be developed in addition to large areas similarly awaiting development 
from out of the 230 million acres so far unclassified. 

16. Navigation — ^Apart from the use of river waters for irrigation and power generation, 
for water supply and disposal of sewage, another important use is for purposes of navip- 
tion. At one time the rivers of northern India were tlic main arteries of communication. 
With the construction of railways, river traffic gradually fell off and inland water transport 
today is restriaed to certain parts of Assam, West Bengal and Bihar. The waterways have 
also gradually gone out of use because of the withdrawal for purposes of irrigation of the 
bulk of the diy weather flow. In central and soutltcm India, inland transport could not 
have been very extensive as the dry weather flow was not enough for navigation except by 
very small country boats. 

Flood control— -Although' flood control cannot be called a water use, the problem of 
flood control can best be considered in relation to the existing development on the rivers in 
India. Every year considerable damage occurs from floods in different parts of the country. 
Until recently no regular statistics of this damage were collcacd. \XTtcncvcr hca\y damage 
resulted from a flood in the larger rivers, enquiry comminccs were set up and in some cases 
suitable flood control measures were undertaken. Extensive embankments have been 
constructed in parts of Assam, Bihar, West Bengal and Orissa. The problem of flood control 
is now always considered in conjunction widi the construction of multi-purpose projects. 
The construaion of large dams to store tliese flood waters is the most effective way of 
preventing flood damage. 

Rea-eaiion—mvcts, natural and artifidal lakes and large canals provide imponani places 
of recreation for the people. Some of these sites arc potential centres of tourist traffic. 

Fish Ci/fim-c— Large collections of water and regulated river flow provide excellent 
facilities for fish culture. Some of these have been developed but not on any large scale. 
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AsSESS.\tEKT OF PO^VER RESOURCES 

17. Sources of pozcer can he divided broadly into two classes — (i) exhaustible or those which 
represent accumulation of energy, gradually formed under the action of the sun’s light and 
heat. e.g. coal, mineral oil. peat; natural gases ; and (xV) inexhaustible, or those which are 
reolenished by nature as fast as they are utilized, e.g. water falls, winds and tides. 

The production of power from sources like tides and winds is by its nature limited. 
Among the fuels derh'ed from growing vegetation, alcohol, which can be manufactured from 
molasses, mahua flowers, etc., alone has good prospects in India. Projects for increased 
production of alcohol are dealt with elsewhere in the report. Until atomic power and solar 
energ}' come into the field, the development of power resources in India can only be from 
coal, oil and water. 

18. India’s reserves of coal have been discussed in Chapter XX\TI of the Report. It 
will be seen that out of total workable reserves estimated at 20,000 million tons, good quality 
coal is only 5,000 milli on tons. This has to be conserved for important metallurgical and 
otlier operations in which the use of good quality coal is indispensable. There are how- 
ever, large re5er\'es of low grade coal a\-ailable which it is now possible to utilize for steam 
generation in suitably designed furnaces. This opens up a nev.* source of supply for electric 
power generation by burning lignites (available in large quantities in South Arcot district and 
in Cutch) and other coals of high ash content which were hitherto considered to be unuseable 
for this purpose. It is however, obvious that on account of the high inert 'content, of these 
coals, their transport over long distances cannot be economical and these can be used for power 
generation only in areas in which the}’ occur. 

India’s wealth of coal is confined to Bihar and West Bengal with small outliers in Assam, 
Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad ; large deposits of lignites occur in South Arcot district 
in Madras and in Cutch. The distribution is uneven and distances- &om the coal field to 
industrial centres are so great that except at or -near localities where coal mines exist thermal 
generation of power may often prove uneconomic. Resources of petroleum, so far as Imown, 
are small. There is only one field in Assam which produces about 5 per cent of the total 
requirements of the country ; tlie remaining 95 per cent of the consumption has to be met by 
imports. 


19. India’s resources of hydro-electric power are vast. These resources have not even 
been sun-eyed in their entirety. A committee was appointed which issued a preliminan^ 
report m 1919 and a final report in 1921 and indicated a minimum continuous water power 
potential in India of 3 • 5 million kW. This, however, is proved to be an under-estimate. 
Projects not included in that sun’ey have since been taken up for investigation and some of 
them are in an advanced stage of development. There are no doubt other sites which have 
not yet been taken up for investigation. The total hydro-power potential of India may be 
up to 40 million kW. 


/ 
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IRRIGATION AND POWER ^ 

Existing Development 

20. Most of the electrical installations in India in the carlv vcars were csiabli'^heJ for 
meeting the domestic and industrial needs of urban areas. The first large station for the 
supply of electric power was erected in Calcutta gbout the end of the last ccntuiy and in ilic 
next two decades similar power supply stations were established in other large town-;. 
These were nearly all thermal stations. The first hydro-electric station in India was erected 
at Sivasamudram in Mysore in 1902. This was followed by the Tata hydro-electric stations 
for the Bombay area. The progress of public electricity installations in the country since 
1900 is shown in Figure 2. It will be seen from this that upto 1920 progress was rather slow, 
but after that date, the industry has seen rapid and continuous expansion. During the 
rivelve years- since 1939, the total electricity generating capacity has nearly doubled— from 
about I million kW. in 1939 to i -71 million kW, in 1950. The total electricity generated 
(see figure 3) has also increased from about 2500 million kWh. to 5100 million kWh. during 
the same period. Approximately 60 per cent, of the electric generating capacity is in coal 
burning stations, 32 per cent in hydro-electric stations and the remainder in oil burning 
stations. 


A comparison of Figures 2 and 3 shows that although the installed capacity of hydro 
installations is about 60 per cent that of the steam installations, the units generated by the 
hydro-electric plants are about no per cent of those generated by the latter. The cxi'Jiing 
pattern of development of public electricity undertakings is indicated in the following t.ihlc 
which shows the installed capacity and power generated by different categories of public 
electricity supply undertakings : 


Particulars of Public utility 
power stations 


Steam 

(j) Public undertakings— 

(а) Government 

(б) Municipalities . 

(zO Companies 

Total 

Oil 

(i") Public undertakings — 

(a) Government 
{f>) Municipalities 
(iV) Companies' 

Hydro Total 

(i") Public undertakings — 

(а) Government 

(б) Municipalities 
(zi") Companies 

^ Totai. 

(jrand Total 


Number 

Installed 

Per- 

Power gcncr.'.tcJ 

of 

capacity 

centage 



undertakings 

as on 

of 

lxrccnrJ4TC 

31-12-50 

grand 

Million 

01 


kVC'. 

total 

kWh. grand 





K't.ll 

30 

245,914 

14-36 

619-497 

12-13 

Nil 

Nil 


Nil 


35 

758,520 

44-29 

1,767-702 

34-62 

-55 

1 , 00 . 1,434 

58-65 

2,387-197 

46-75 

103 

7 

57.716 

9,892 

3-37 

0.58 

58-331 

16.316 

I.I4 

0.32 

192 

8i,i8S 

4-74 

125.084 

2. .15 

302 

148,796 

8-69 

199-731 

3-91 

14 

4 

306,323 
7.5 >0 

17-89 

0-44 

1,387-538 

22-171 

27-17 

0*43 

.1 

245,452 

14-33 

1.110-063 

21*73 

22 

389 

559,285 

1,712.515 

32-66 

100-00 

2.519-772 

5.106-700 

49 34 
100. CO 
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21. In addition to the public utilitj- power stations described above, there are a num- 
ber of industrial and railway installations having their own power plants. The total generat- 
ing capacitt- of these plants was appro.vimately 588,000 k\V. in 1950. Including these 
stations the total electric generating capacitt' in the country in 1950 was approximately 2-3 
million kW., of which 1-7 million k\V. was in thermal stations (including oil burning plants) 
and about 560,000 kW. in hydro-elearic plants, 

22. Important particulars of major power projects in the country' are shown in Table 3. 
In Bengal and Bihar, where the coalfields are located, most of the electricity generation is 
from coal, whereas in Bombay as well as in south India, where coal has to be transported 
over long distances, hydro-electric development predominates. Outside of these areas, 
electric development consists generally of thermal stations supph-ing urban areas or particular 
industries. In the Punjab (I) and western U. P., however, there are two important hydro- 
electric stations one at Jogindemagar and the other forming part of the Ganga electric grid. 
Table 4 shows for all States the installed capacity of power plants and the per capita generation 
of elearicinv It will be seen that Bombay, Alysore and West Bengal are more developed 
than other parts of India, the most backward being Orissa and Assam. 

23. It was mentioned earlier that electric supply undertakings were set up in the first 
instance for supplying the domestic and industrial needs of urban areas. This urban bias 
of the industrt- has persisted to a large extent. The ttvo cities of Bombay and Calcutta alone 
consume about 40 per cent, of the total electricity generated in India. The following table 


shows the availability' of electricity' in 1950 to towns and 

villages in India ; 




Total 

Number of 

Percentage 

Population 


number 

towns or 

of towns 

rangej 


of towns 

villages 

or villages 

(1941- 


or 

tvith 

with 

Census) 


villages 

pubhc 

public 




electricity' 

electricity 




supply 

supply 



- 


to totd 

Over 

100,000 

49 

49 

lOO.OQ 

100,000 

50,000 

88 

88 

loc.oo 

50,000 

20,000 

277 

240 

86.64 

20,000 

10,000 

607 

260 

42-83 

10,000 

Below 

5,000 

2367 

258 

10.86 

5,000 

559062 

2792 

0-50 


It will be seen from the above that all towns with a population of 50,000 and over, and 
most of those with population above 20,000 are supplied with electricity. Rural electrifica- 
tion on the other hand, has made vert-, little progress. Out of approximately 560,000 villages 
in the counuy, only about 3,000 or one in about 200 is settled with electricity. This develop- 
ment, moreover, is confined mainly to Alysore, Aiadras and U.P. and is associated in each case ^ 
with the development of Hydro-electric power. 
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24. Situated as India is geographically, with a tropica! nr ^uh-tropical climate wi;!-. 
practically no rainfall over a large pan of the year and unccnain rains durinc ihc fn.’.-r ' m 
months, successful cultivation is not possible in many parts of the countn- witr.oui the aid I'f 
irrigation. In the absence of irrigation facilities, large areas produce only a c.udi crop depettj- 
ing on rainfall alone, which as explained above, is often deficient and uncvenlv dinrihuteJ 
from the point of view of agricultural requirements. It is not surprising, therefi're, thiit tlte 
average jield per acre of cultivated area is very low. ith the provisrin of irrig.uion f.icilities 
the yield per acre can be increased considerably. In .some areas this increJ'-e tn.tv be of th.e 
order of 50 per cent, but in areas of low and uncertain rainfall this increase mav be 2 to t jinte-; 
the yield from unirrigated lands ; also large areas of cultivable I.md, now barren and lyin:: 
waste can be cultivated and put to productive use if irrigation facilities arc provided, 'fhe 
quantity of water and the frequency of irrigation required to mature crops vary in dilfercnt 
parts of the countty. In some areas like parts of Rajasthan, nothing will grow wiiltoui the 
artificial application of water. In others, like Assam, where rainfall is plentiful, little irrie.uion 
is necessary and the problem, generally speaking, is one of draining the land for ernppittg. 
Between these two limits, there is a wide range of variation in the nature and quantity of 
irrigation required to mature a crop. In some areas, irrigation works are required, as a stand- 
by, to be used once probably in two or three years during a drought and at others for romc 
ofthe more valuable crops or only in the period just before the rains set in. 'ritero arc large 
tracts, however, particularly in Rajasthan. Punjab, western U.P. and parts of the Dcccatt, 
where irrigation is necessary for cultivation and is required all the year round. 'Pablc z 
illustrates the varying e.xtcnt of irrigation practised in dilTcrctU parts of the countr>'. 


25. Apart from the rainfall— its shortage and abnormal distribution— floods, hailstorms, 
frosts and other vagaries of the season also affect India’s agriculture. Oiiicr causes that 
contribute to a low yield include uneconomic units of cultivation, lack of fertilizers or manure. 


the use of bad seed, etc. The pattern of cultivation that has developed under thes'; 


omditu'r.s 


is generally of an uneconomic type and docs not provide adequate cmph'vmcnt for 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits. Over large areas of the countty imly i-ne crop per 


year can be grown — during or after the monsoon rains. 


But wl'.crc adcqu.atc irriivitir>n 


facilities arc available, the pattern of agriculture is dilfercnt. Two en.'Ts can genendiy be grown 
and in places, even three. .Msn, it is not nccessaty for the cuUiv.ttor to ristrict itim.self to tl'.c 
particular crops that can be matured during the two or three favoumble monih.s of t'ne > car ; 
he can look ahead and plan a scheme of cropping that will keep him busy all the year round. 
He has also the incentive to improve his method of cultiwitio.-t — use improved seed'- .ind 
manures and praaise crop rotation etc., because he is of 'nis cfTons bringing re ubo . 

The supply of irrigation can thus change the entire agricaltuntl p.uicrn of l.trgc p.tn - 
ofthe countty and lead to increased produaion from land and increased employment for tire 

pultivator. 
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The Quantum of Development Necessary ^ 

26. Irrigation— The. population of India has been increasing very rapidly during the 
last few decades. Between 1901 and 1951, there has been an .increase of over 120 millions— 
from 235-5 millions to 356-9 milli ons — ^in the population of the areas comprising the present 
Indian Union. Agricultural development has, however, been comparatively stagnant during 
this period, with only a small increase in cultivated area. The following table shows the 
quinquennial averages of areas cultivated and irrigated in the provinces of undivided India 
(excluding Burma) during the last half century. 

Total area Area irrigated Total area . 

Average for five j-ears cultivated by Government irrigated 

works . , 


(Million acres) 


1896 — 1900 




.179-6 

16-0 

29-6 

1901 — 1905 




192-9 

18-6 

32-5 

1906 — 1910 




204-5 ' 

21-2 

39-4 

I9II — 1915 




207-7 

- 23‘5 

44:5 

1916 — 1920 




203-9 

25-9 

46-5 

1921 — 1925 




208-4 

25-8 

46-0 

1926 — 1930 




209-4 

27-2 

• '46-8 

1931— 1935 




210-0 

28-1 

48-8 

1936—1940 




212-0 

30-5 

_ 54'5 

1941—1945 




216-6 

33 ’^ 

58-1 


It will be seen that between 1906 and 1935 the cultivated area remained more or less 
constant at 205 — ^210 million acres. The only increase in production during this 
period was due to the increase in irrigated area which meant assured crops and 
increased outturn per acre. Some new lands came under irrigation and lands which produc- 
ed indifferent crops were given up. The total irrigated area increased from about 30 million 
acres to 58 million acres, or nearly doubled, during the half century 1896 to 1945. The 
area irrigated by government works increased somewhat more rapidly — from 16 -o million 
acres to about 34-0 million acres — during the same period. But the increase in produc- 
tion on account of new irrigation facilities was more than counter-balanced by . the increase 
in population. 

27. The partition of the country in 1947 made the food problem worse for the Indian 
Union, as large parts of the highly developed canal-irrigated areas were included in 
Western Pakistan. Of the total of 400,000 cusecs of water carried by tlie canals of 
undivided India, nearly half is carried by the canals now in Pakistan and of the total of 24 
million acres of land irrigated by State-controlled ■ canals in undivided India, a little more 
than half now lies in Pakistan. This has added to the seriousness of the food situation in the 
Indian Union. With 18 % of the population of undivided India, Pakistan has 23% of the total 
area, 32% of the rice, 35% of the wheat and 25 % of all' the foodgrains of undivided India. 
It has been estimated that the territories comprising India depended, prior to the partition, 
for about one milhon tons of foodgrains annually on the areas now in Pakistan. . 
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28. The food problem has been dealt with elsewhere ; it is sufficient here to state that 
India can produce all that is needed to ensure progressively improving standards of nutrition for 
its increasing population. 

(0 By utilising its water resources to the fullest extent practicable. The Planning 
Commisson has calculated that it will be necessary to double the area under 
irrigation within the next 15 to 20 years if the food problem is to be solved. 

(ti) Secondly and concurrently with this, by improving the standards of agriculmral 
practice through the application of the results of scientific research to agricul- 
ture. 

29. Power — Cheap electric power is essential for the development of a countrj’. In 
fact, modem fife depends so largely on the use of electricity that the quantity of cleari- 
city used per capita in a countrj' is an index of its material development and of the standard 
of living attained in it. Apart from its use in industrial undertakings, electricity has a remark- 
able diversity of application. Electricity can provide cheap power for pumping water for 
irrigation and for numerous operations in agriculture and in the home. E.xtensive use of 
electricity can bring about the much needed change in rural fife in India. It cannot 
only improve methods of production in agriculture and encourage cottage and small scale 
industries but can also make fife in rural areas much more attractive and thus help in arrest- 
ing the influx of rural population into cities. 

go. The use of electricity in India is very limited at present. The average per 
capita consumption of electricity is only 14 kWh per year (as compared with i too kWh in the 
United Kingdom, 2207 kWh in the United States of America and 3905 in Canada) and in 
a number of States the average is below one unit per year . (see Table 4). Only five States 
have a per capita consumption higher than the average mentioned above for the countr>' 
as a whole. Apart from this as stated already in paragraph 23 above, the development of 
power in India is unbalanced as between urban and rural areas. About 3% of the countiy’s 
population in six large towns get the benefits of 56 % of the total public utility installations. 


31, There are many areas where the need for more electricity is immediate. In 
these areas, the growth of plant capacity has not been able to keep pace with the growth of 
load since 1940. There is an acute shortage of power in the Bombay area, Delhi, parts of 
Uttar Pradesh, iVladras and West Bengal. To meet the normal growth of load, which recei- 
ved an impems during the j-ears of the war, all available spare capacity was put under 
operation and in many installations there is no stand-by plant. During the years of war and 
after its end, it has not been possible to obtain additional plant or replacement. Several 
restrictions have had to be imposed on new connections and devices like staggering of 
holidays and of working hours have had to be adopted to meet the minimum demands of 
industry'. The economic development of the areas concerned is thus under check. 
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Apart from the above man}' of the generating units have outgrown their useful life and need 
replacement. Of the total installed capacity of 1,004,000 kW of public utility ste^ plants, 
it has been estimated that over 100,000 kW would have been in sendee for more than 25 
}-ears and would have to be retired now or in the near future. 


32. Electricity has a great scope in India in the development of agriculture and related , 
activities. Since 1933 when State tube-well schemes w^ere first taken up in Uttar Pradesh, 
there has been an increasing demand for electricity for tube-well pumping. Further, as a 
part of the “ Grow More Food Campaign ”, pumping units have been installed on 
rivers or wells for agricultural purposes. The supply of cheap electric power is essential for 
large scale development of tube-wells or lift irrigation from rivers. In 1948, about 35% of 
the electric energ}' generated b\' the Ganga Canal Grid in Uttar Pradesh (about 61 million 
kWh) was utilised for pumping of irrigation supplies with about 2,200- tube wells, 
owned and operated by the State. In Madras and Mysore, irrigation pumping'is mostly done 
from open wells or tanks. In 1949 there were about 12,500 such consumers in Madras State 
alone, and they took about ii -2% of the energj’ sold by the public utilities. About 20,000 
applications for further connections are stated to be on the waiting list because of the short- 
age of plant capacity. In Travancore-Coclun, electricity is in use on a large-scale, for 
de-watering of marshy lands. An idea of the growing importance of the use of electricity for 
agricultural purposes can be had from the fofiowing figures which show the trend in consump- 
tion of electricity for irrigation and agricultural de-watering in the Indian Union in recent 
years. 

Consumption in million kWh 
Year for irrigation and agricultural 

dewatering. 


1939 

1945 

1947 

1949 


64 

93 

125 

150 


There are also other agricultural operations for which electricity will be in demand as 
pewle are trained in its use — viz., processing of agricultural produce, cold storage, preservation 
andc^ning of fruit and farm produce, dair}' farming, poultrj' breeding. Cottage" industries 
can be developed on an economic basis with the provision of electricity to rural areas and 
by the use of electrically worked appliances or small units of machiner}'. 


33. 0 [her ‘water uses — ^Transport of goods by water is generally cheaper than transport 
by rail. Also, in times of emergency, alternative means of transport are of great import- 
ance to the defence and security of thecountr}’. With the storage of flood waters by dams 
and their gradual release for purposes of hydro-electric generation, new possibilities have been 
opened up for the development of inland transport. In every' fiver valley' development the 
possibilities of inland nat'igation must be investigated and integrated with the overall develop- 
ment. 


34. The damage which occurs every' y'ear on account of floods has been • referred to 
earlier. Destruction of crops and dwelling houses and dislocation of communications by floods 
are a normal feamre in certain riverine areas, specially in Assam, Bihar, Bengal, parts of Uttar 
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Pradesh and Orissa. In southern and central India, tanks breach annually due to hca\w 
and uncontroUed floods and are rendered unserviceable. The total loss to the country- dircct- 
y due to these floods and indirealy through loss in production has not been estimated but it 
is adrnittedly hea\y. As already stated, flood control measures must be considered as a part 
of ri\ er valley development in case of each multi-purpose project. 


35. The problem of soil conservation which has received little active consideration in 
India until recentl33 has been dealt with in an earlier Chapter. Here it is onlv necessary- to 
emphasise the importance of soil conservation in the development of water rscsourccs and in 
extending the useful life of reservoirs, made by the construction of high dams. Unless special 
measures are taken in the catchment area above these dams to reduce, by suitable soil 
conservation measures, the washing away of soil by rain water, the detritus carried bv flowing 
water will be deposited in these resen'oirs and their capacities seriously impaired. Such 
measures should form an integral part of evciy large irrigation project. 


DEt-ELOPMEXT UX'DER THE PlAX' 


Need for a national policy 

36. It has been shown that for increasing the production of food and other agricultu- 
ral produce, it is necessar}’ that irrigation projects should be undertaken wherever there arc 
facilities for such projects. The need for cheap power for tube-well and pump irrigation 
and for cottage and small-scale industries has also been emphasised. Upto 1920, irriga- 
tion projects were sponsored by the Central Government. In that year came constitu- 
tional changes under which all irrigation and power developments became the rcsponsilu'Ii- 
ty of State Governments. Since 1945, however, the Central Government has been 
encouraging and aaively assisting in such projects recognizing that, while the initiative 
of States in these fields should remain unimpaired, there should be a national policy in regard 
to them. The reasons for this can be easily stated. 

In the first place, it is not in all parts of India that facilities exist for irrigation,- and 
where these exist they should be fully developed in the interests of the food requirements of the 
nation as a whole . As the Irrigation Commission (1901-3) has said 


“ Every extension of irrigation increases the security of the food supply of the country 
in years of drought, and, in these days of cheap railway freights, the produce of 
irrigation can be carried to those parts in which it is most required. For these 
reasons we think that the programmes of future expenditure on irrigation works 
should provide for the construction.of as many producti\-e works as can be 
proposed, in whatever parts of the country they arc situated, and without 
reference to the urgency- of protection for the locality. Promising projeas could 
be held in abevance only when funds cannot be allotted for them without 
interrupting progress on irrigation works of any kind which have been aaually 
commenced, or withholding money from works more urgently required for 


V 
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protective reasons or when adequate establishment is not available for carrj'ing 
out the works ; when the.success of - the works depends upon coloni2ation 
operations which it may be more convenient on gener^ grotmds to postpone. ” 

Recent experience has demonstrated that the food problem is one for India as a whole which 
can be solved only by All India measures. 

Secondly, the works that are now in progress and those that remain to be taken up present 
more difficult engineering and other problems tharuthose already completed. In most cases, 
the construction of high dams is necessary and technical questions of extreme complexity 
arise in their design. Alodem mechanical methods have to be adopted in their execution. 
AH this calls for the pooling of the best knowledge and resources available in the country 
and arrangements for training of technical staff on a large scale. 

Thirdl}’’, river vallej's are not confined to State boundaries and development schemes of 
different States have to be co-ordinated and interrelated for the achievement of maximum 
results. Water stored in a reservoir in one State may have to irrigate areas in others and 
power generated in one State is consumed in other States. In such cases, agencies dor joint 
investigation and management may have to be organized. 

Fourthly, large projects call for financial outlays which are beyond the financial resources 
of States and which cannot be taken up unless Central assistance can be made available from year 
to j’-ear over a fairly long period on a carefully arranged programme. 

37. As already stated natural waters have many uses for the communitj^, their 
optimum development is therefore possible only if all such uses are co-ordinated. The use of 
stored waters for irrigation and their use for the development of power generally require 
different systems of escapages from the reserv^oir. Some of the difficulties on this accotmt can 
be solved by suitable engineering works and techniques, but there are others which make the 
two uses of v.'ater mutually exclusive to some extent and ultimately it is necessar)’- to decide 
how far the use ofwater for one purpose should give way to its use for another in the larger 
interests of the community. The requirements of navigation are also generally different 
from those of irrigation ; these have more in common with the requirements of power. Flood 
control is partially achieved when river water is used directly for irrigation ; storage makes 
flood control more effective. With suitable provisions in the design of dams, it would be 
possible, at small additional cost, to provide for adequate flood protection. The develop- 
ment of fisheries and of recreation facilities are other uses of natural waters which can be 
secured for the community at a moderate cost. It is necessary that in all new projects co-ordina- 
ted effort should be made to provide for the varied requirements of the community for irriga- - 
tion, power generation, flood-control, navigation, fisheries development and recreation. ■ . 

38. It has been stated in paragraph 28 above that the aim before the country should be the 
doubling of the area under irrigation in 15 to 20 3^ears or in other words, to provide new 
irrigation facihties to 40 to 45 million acres. Similarlj', there must be an increase in the 
present lowp^r capita consumption of electricity in the cotmtxy. An examination of the nev^ 
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irrigation power projects, that are under construction, under investiption or only under 
consideration throughout the country, shows that it will cost about Rs. 2,000 CTorcs to 
instruct all these projects which will add 40 to 45 million acres to the area now under 
imgarion and create an additional power-generating capacity of about 7 million k\V. \Vc arc 
convinced that it is only by the implementation of a programme of this magnitude and by 
intensive measures for improving the standard of agricultural practice and for the promotion 
of cottage and small-scale industries in addition to large scale industries that an appreciable 
rise in the standard of living in the country can be achieved. 

39. A large multi-purpose river valley project takes from u%-o to five years for detailed 
investigation and preparation of plans, etc. and five to ten years for construction. The 
organisation of the technical and other personnel and the mechanical equipment needed for 
them must therefore be carefully devised. The most economical phasing of large projects 
and a programme of construction would be possible only if there is a long term plan carefully 
framed with accurate financial estimates and with due regard to the technical resources and 
equipment available. 


Basis of the Plan 

40. During the last six years, there has been considerable activity in all parts of the country 
in new irrigation and power projects. A number of projects — ^some multi-purpose and others 
only for irrigation — ^were sanctioned soon after the end of World War II. On some of these, 
works were started before the completion of detailed investigations and of economic studies 
necessary to obtain a correct appraisal of the technical and financial aspects of the projects. 
The total cost of irrigation and power schemes which were under construction in 195 1 would 
on completion be Rs. 765 crores j a sum of Rs. 153 crores had already been spent on them 
up to 31st March, 1951. There can be no question that these projects must be completed as 
quickly as possible so that the expenditure already incurred on them may be put to productive 
use and the benefits particularly by way of additional food, may be secured quickly. This is 
an important consideration in the proposals formulated by us. Whatever views we may 
hold about the relative importance or merits of the projeas under construction or those not 
yet started, the highest priority must be given to projects on which considerable sums of 
money have already beenspent. We have, however, during the course of our discussions with 
the representatives of State Governments, impressed upon them the vital importance of 
giving a Wgh priority to projeas or parts of projects which will provide additional food 
and have recommended that the programme of construction of some of the bigger multi-purpose 
projects should in consequence, be suitably modified. After incorporating such changes as have 
been agreed upon, it appears that an expenditure of Rs. 518 crores will have to be incurred on 
the schemes already in progress during the five year period of the plan and of this a sum of 
Rs. 266 crores will have to be spent in the first two years of the plan. As a large slice of 
the total developmental expenditure included in the plan has to be set apart for the 'comple- 
tion of irrigation and power projects already under construction, it has not been possible to 
include many new works of irrigation and power development in the Five Year Plan. Particu- 
larly, during the first three years of the plan, when the expenditure on projects already under 
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construaion wouid be reiatively high, it is not possible to incur large expenditure on any new 
work. Thus the Five Year Plan for irrigation and power aims mainly at the completion of 
the projects already under construction. 

AT. In the preparation of this plan, as already stated, projects likely to yield additional food 
at an early date, have been given preference over others and the large multi-purpose projects 
have been phased with a view to the early completion of their irrigation aspects; the power 
generation is carefully regulated and taken up in stages as the demand arises. In our discussions 
\wth State Governments, we have laid great emphasis on proper planning for the develop- 
ment of load for eveiY' large generating unit. The pattern of power utilisation has to be laid 
do-nn in advance and development of generating capacit\- co-ordinated with the development 
of load so that there is as little lag as possible between power generation and its utilisation. 

42. As already stated it would not be correct to say of aU the projects included in the 
plan that works were started after detailed technical investigation and careful assessment of the 
economic aspects. The inclusion of a project in the plan does not, therefore, dispense with the 
need for periodical re\'iews of it at definite stages. A large project usually comprises a number 
of distinct units or groups of connected works ; and, as technical and other investigation in 
regard to each such group is completed, it would be desirable to review the economic and 
financial aspects of the project as a whole, and where necessarv", to mqdift' the scope of the 
projector portions of it. After a review of the Bhakra, the Damodar Valley and Hirakud 
projects, the programme of construction and the portions of the projects to be included in the 
First Five Year Plan have been suitablt* revised. 

43. As stated above, the yearly expenditure on works already under construction is high 
in the first three years and falls off from the fourth j’ear. As a result, unless new works 
are taken up, it wiU not be possible to utilise to the full in the latter part of the plan, the 
technical and other resources built up over a number of }'ears. To meet this situation and 
also the need that has been felt for including in the plan oAer urgent works, ■ especially in 
backward areas, a few new projects have been selected work on which w-ill be taken up in the 
latter part of the plan. The expenditure on these projects during the period of this plan 
will be a small proportion of their total cost, but their inclusion in the plan, at this stage, wiU 
secure continuity' of development from the first to the second Five Year Plan. 

The P1--.N 

44. Important particulars of all the irrigation and pow'er projects included -in the Five 
"V ear Plan, the cost and annual expenditure, on each and 'the likely benefits are given in 
Statement V of the supplementary' Volume on Dey'elopment Schemes in the First Ffre Year 
Plan of the Report. An abstract is shown in Table 5. 

The projects already' under construction are, on the basis of sanctioned estimates, expected 
to cost, on completion, Rs. 765 crores. On these an expenditure of Rs. 153 crores. 
had been incurred up to the end of -March 1951. During the Five-Year period covered by the 
Plan, it was originaUy' proposed to spend Rs. 448 crores on these schemes. It is, hoyvever, 
understood that on account of increased cost of constructions, changes in the scope of some of 
the projects and for other reasons, it wUl be necessary' to spend during the period of the 
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Plan, an additional sum of Rs. 50 crores on the multi-purpose projects and Rs. 16 crorcs on 
the State Irrigation and Power Schemes listed in the Statement V In addition to the above, 
the plan provides a sum of Rs. 3.6 crores for expenditure on Irrigation and Power projects 
in Jammu and Kashmir State. The projects under construction arc calculated to irrigate an 
additional area of 8 .5 million acres in the last year of the Plan and to generate i .oS million 
kilowatts of additional power. After the completion and full development of these projects, 
the total addition to the area irrigated will be 16. g million acres and to potver 
1 .4 million kilowatts. 


45, The question of new projects to be included in the Plan has received our careful 
attention. The claims of large numbers of new projects, many of which have not been 
thoroughly investigated, have been pressed upon us by State Governments. After a careful 
consideration of the resources that can be made available, we have decided to include in the 
Plan the following five major irrigation and power projects, for which project reports, 
and plans and estimates have been prepared — 


Name of Project 

Area sert'ed 

Total 

estimated 

cost 

(Rs. 

lakh.s; 

Ultimate benefits 

Irrigaiioij Power 
’oog acres 'ooo kVC 
installed 

Kosi (Stage I) . • . 

Bihar and Nepal 

66.00- 

2,620 40 

also 
flood 
co.'itrol 

Koyua (Stage I) . 

Bombay 

33,00 

. . 240 

Krishana (scope not 3’et 
defined) 

Madras & Hj’derabad 

Not available 

Not avail.ablc 

Chambal (Stage I) 

Madhj'a Bharat & 

Rajasthan. 

33.75 

1 ,200 So 

Rihand 

Uttar Pradesh 

35.00 

240 


The total cost of these projects will be well over Rs. 200 crorcs, out of which it is expected 
that it might be possible to spend Rs. 40 crores on them during the period of the Plan, 'Plie 
financial and technical responsibility of the Central Government and of the State Governments 
concerned with regard to these projects (and of the GovcrnmcJit of Nepal with regard to lire 
Kosi Project) and the programme of their construaion will be settled before work is com- 


menced on any project. 

46. The annual expenditure on and likely benefits from all projects, year by yettr, would 


be as follows 

Year 


1951— 52 

1952— 53 

1953 — 54 

1954— 55 

1955— 56 
Ultimate : 

New Schemes 
Five years’ total 


Expenditure 
(Rs. crores) 


85 

121 

127 

107 

78 


40 

558 


Additional 

Additional 

irrigation 

Power (k\\') 

(acres) (pro- 
gressive) 

(Progressive) 

646,000 

58,000 

i.Sgo.ooo 

239,000 

3.555.002 

724.000 

5.749-000 

875,000 

8,533,000 

1 ,082,000 

16,942,000* 

1,465,000* 


‘Excludes benefit from nesv schemes. 
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47. In addition, there are a large number of small schemes, construction of wells, 
renotation of tanks, improvements to small streams and ritmlets, etc. • which are classed as 
‘ minor irrigation works ’ and have been included in Chapter XIV under the programme for 
agricultural development. Theseminorirrigation works are estimated to cost Rs. 47 crores 
during the period of the Plan. A large- portion of expenditure on these schemes would be bj’’ 
way of subsidies, loans etc. to individuals or societies who will contribute similar of greater 
share of the expenditure on such schemes. These works are expected to bring an additional 
area of 8 -2 million acres, under irrigation by 1955-56. In addition it is proposed to earmark 
another Rs. 30 crores for minor and medium irrigation works, which will bring a further 3 
million acres under irrigation. 

The schemes included in the Five Year Plan are expected to utilise about 100 million 
acre-feet of water per annum in a normal year. This figure is only approximate and 
constitutes 7 per cent, of the total utilizable water resources of the countr3^ 

48. In the field of power apart from the schemes included in the Five Year Plan, 
undertaken by the State Governments, there are a few extension projects of private electricity 
undertakings which are expected to be executed during the period of the Plan and will add 
176,000 kW of iostalled capacity. The more important of these are the proposed extensions of 
the Ahmedabad Electric Co., the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation and the Tata’s Power 
Installations. 

Utilization of Pov'er 

49. The following table shows region-wise the expansion in power generation and 
anticipated load during the period of the Five Year Plan. The three multi-purpose projects 
have been shown separately in the table. It will be seen that the total increase in generating 
capacity would be i -oS million kW in the public sector, of which 338,000 k\V or one third 
would be contributed by the three multi-purpose projects. The power benefits from these 
projects during this period represent however only the first state of development, their ultimate 
capacity on full development being about one million kW — 


Additions anticipated by 1955-56 in 
thousand kW. 


r. Multi-purpose projects ; 

Installed 

capacity 

Firm 

power 

Anticipated 

load 

(/) BhakraNangal 

96 

72 

69 

{it) Damodar Valley 

194 

144 

132 

(til) Hirakud Dam 

2. Madras, M5-sore, Hyderabad 
and Travancore-Cochin . 

48 

24 

24 

402 

511* 

639 

3. Bomba}' area 

4. Bihar, Bengal and Madhya 

83 

358* 

417 

Pradesh 

88 

65 

lOI 

5- Uttar Pradesh 

109 

157* 

146 

6. Projects in other areas . 

62 

66* 

66 

Total 

1,082 

1,397 

1,594 


^ the case of projects whose power is fed into an existing power system the firm power of the entire power S5'8tem 
has been t^en with the corresponding anticipated load on the system as a whole. Pxojectwise details of 
instanea^paaty, firm-power, and anticipated load for the above table ere given in Statement V of the supple- 
mentary Volume on Development Schemes in the First Five Year Plan. V - 
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As the need for irrigation is urgent, the projects have been so phased that full development 
is achieved as soon as possible, and the development of power is taken up in staces 
according as demand grows. Production of power on a large scale much in advance of actual 
needs locks up capital and lowers returns on projects. Further additions of generating units 
will therefore, be made only as and when additional demands arise, but provision for insi;il!ing 
additional units has to be made in the designs of dams and other works. 

50. The position regarding utilisation of the power generated may be briefly reviewed. 

The multi-purpose projects — In the Bhakra-Nangal Project, the load figures indicated 
in the above table are tentative pending the compilation of the results of a load surs’cy which 
is in progress. These figures include a supply of about 20,000 k\V to Delhi and also provide 
for electrification of 27 towns in Punjab, supply to 10 small Government-owned undertakings 
and 14 private licensees and to existing industries which at present generate their own power in 
relatively small," inefficient thermal units. Provision has also been made for bulk supply to 
PEPSU, Rajasthan, Bilaspur and Himachal Pradesh. A load survey has been carried out in 
the Damodar Valley Project area. The present and prospective demands for power have been 
assessed on the basis of factual data, although there may bc.a time lag in the development of a 
part of the estimated demand as this includes conversion to electricity of installations employ- 
ing about 136,000 HP. of steam and oU engines which are old and have to be replaced. In the 
Hirakud Project, the initial load of 20,000 kW comprises existing loads like those of colliers' 
and towns ; supplies to two textile mills and to a cement faaors' at Rajgangpur ; and rural 
loads in the delta area including small scale pumping installations for irrigation purposes. 
Negotiations are in progress for the setting up of an aluminium plant and a ferro-manganese 
plant in this area. These two will require about 35,000 k\V of power. 

Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin — The total addition to generating 
capacity in this region would be 402,000 kW of which 196,000 k\V would be in Madras, 
72,000 kW in Mysore, 53,000 k\V in Hyderabad and 81,000 k\V in Travancore-Cochin. In 
the case of Madras, the demands already in sight total 169,000 k\V as numbers of applications 
for power connections from both industrial and agricultural users (mainly for irrigation 
pumping) are pending in the State. In Mysore, there would be an additional capacity of 
72,000 kW in the period of the Plan but the load forecast as made by the State Government 
shows that the demand will exceed available capacity by I953“54) certain firm commitments 
have to be met like the three pig iron furnaces at Bhadravati, power supply to Madras and 
Bombay States, and powersupply to about 2000 pumping sets in addition to the normal load 
growth. In Travancore-Cochin the available generating capacity will be taken up by 1 955-S<j> 
when a total load of 84,500 k\V is expected to be reached. 

Bombay area— In the Bombay industrial region there has been acute power shortage 
since 1948. The additions to generating capacity, totalling loS.ooo k\V, which arc already in 
progress w'ill be just sufficient to meet the demand up to the end of 1953. To meet the 
k "^osequent increases in demand for power, the Tata Power Co. have been recently permitted to 
build a 100,000 kW steam station at Trombay. 
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The other important power schemes in Bombay State are the North and South 
Gujerat Grid and expansion of the Ahmedabad Electric Supply Co. The latter will meet the 
increased demand in Ahmedabad dtj' and also supply 18,000 kW to the North Gujerat Grid. 
Power from the North Gujerat grids will be supplied to licensees in the towns of Gujerat and will 
also be available for industries and for irrigation pumping. 

Uttar Pradesh— In U.P. the total additions to generating capacitj^ would be 109,000 ; 
k\V made up of installations at the new power stations of Sarda, Pathri, Mohammadpur and the 
Eastern Area Power Station (at hiau), and additions to the existing station at Kanpur. Part 
of the power from the Sarda power station will be consumed by tube-wells and industries like 
sugar factories and oil mills, and about 10,000 kW will be exported to the Ganga Canal Grid. 
This power along with the additions at iViohammadpur and Pathri will increase the power- 
supply in the Grid by 40,000 kW. The increase will relieve the existing shortage of power in 
the area due to which restrictions like staggering of power to tube-wells and for other uses have 
been in force. It will also meet the needs arising from the tube-tvell construction programme 
in the area. The 15,000 kW extension at Kanpur wtU meet additional demand that already 
exists. Power from the Eastern Area station w'ill be utilised for tube-weUs and for meeting the 
demand of the small towns in eastern U. P. 

5 1 . Additions to generating capacity in the private sector are expected to total about 176,000 
k\V in the period of the Plan. These will consist mainly of extensions to the existing steam 
stations at Calcutta, Ahmedabad and Lucknow, and a new steam station at Trombay. They 
will meet the load gromJi in areas served by these power systems. 

A rough estimate has been made below of consumption of electricity by different types of 
uses in 1950 and 1955 


Tj’pe of use 


Domesuc Light and power 

Commercial Light and power 

Industrial 

Irrigation 

Other purposes 


Total 


Consumption of electricity in million kWh Percen- 
tage in- 
crease in 



Percentage 


Percentage 

1955 


of total 


of total 

over 

1950 

1950 

1955 

1955 

1950 ■ 

525 

13 

860 

13 

64 

309 

7 

430 

7 

39 

2,604 

03 

4,100 

43 

58 

162 

4 

332 

5 

105 

558 

13 

752 

12 

35 

4,158 

100 

4,474 

100 

54 


onk- ri,i.J'!£^i'^j^®^”®”'^?P^Ty^J^®'rpowerrequireinentsiDtheirown stations. The above figures indi- 
rhe rofVn public utilities. Industries are the largest users of power (taking about two-thirds di 

Slimed" 'rnno.mmtr,',, Commercial users. Irrigation takes up about 4 per cent of the power con- 
trial ragation, however, is expected to more than double itself during this period. Indusr 

P®r‘=«W.theincreasesbeingduetoincreased pro duction partly byfuHef 
in indrl-TSe/in-^ cxistuig capaa^ tn industries like conon textiles and sugar, and partly bv additions' to capacity' 

in mdostnes like iron and steel, heaty chemicals, ferulizers and agriculmml tnaghin'erj'.' ' 
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Policy and Administration 

52. At present irrigation and clcctricits' projects arc primarily a rcsponsibiliu' of State 
Governments with co-ordination provided by the Central Water and Power Commission. In 
several States, particularly those in which development projects have been under c.Nccution 
during the last 30 years, a high degree of technical, financial and administrative efficiency is 
obtained. In others, however, the existing organization is not at present cipablc of c.xccuiing 
large projects. TheCentralWaterandPowcrCommissionis being built up to render .such 
assistance to the State Governments as may be required in connection with the planning, 
design and construction of large irrigation and power projects. The implementation of a 
plan of the dimensions now set out, calls for such a central organization to — 

(i) render effective assistance to such State Governments as apply for it in the planning 
of projects, preparation of detailed designs and specifications or in the execution 
of works ; 

(iV) advise on the mechanical equipment needed and the best way of obtaining this ; 
help in recruiting and training suitable staff for working the equipment ; and 
arrange for the transfer of machinery and staff from one project to anotiicr as 
may be needed ; 

(in) arrange for the training of engineers, in the design and construction of dams and 
large power plants under construction ; 

{iv) arrange for the most suitable employment of engineers trained in India and abroad 
on the construction and execution of large projects ; 

(u) advise on the recruitment of foreign personnel when required and circulate 
reports made by foreign and Indian experts to those States in which these 
reports are likely to be useful ; and 

(vi) in other ways enable State Governments to maintain high standards in the design, 
execution and operation of irrigation and power projects. 

53. Practically, all the major rivers of India run through more than one State and the 
supplies in each river can certainly be used with advantage, in almost all cases, by more than 
'one State. To get maximum results, therefore, co-ordination between the requirements of 
different States is essential. It has been the policy^ of the Government of India since i S66 that 
the waters of a river should be utilized to the best possible advantage, in the tracts commanded, 
irrespective of provincial or State boundaries. The Central Government under the Constitu- 
tion, is charged with the responsibility of “ regulation and development of intcr-Statc rivers 
and rive'r valleys to the e.xtent to which such regulation and development under the control 
ofthe Union is declared by Parliament by law to be c.xpcdicnt in the public interest’’. The 
Central Government in consultation with State Governments is considering measures needed to 
ensure that activities of different States in the same river valley arc co-ordinated and that such 
differences as arise arc resolved without undue delay. Recently with a riew to the development 
ofthe Krishna and Godavari waters, the Governments of Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Hydcra- 
' bad and Madhya Pradesh, at a meeting convened by the Planning Commission, reached agree- 
ments regarding the utilization of the available waters of these two rivers. 
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54. States can also co-operate with mutual advantage in the development of-power 
particularly from h\'dro-eIectric sources. Good sites for hydro-electric power do not exist in 
ever>' State. Where suitable sites do exist large blocks of power can be produced, all of which 
cannot be utilized within the State in which the site is located. Co-operation between States 
for the development of power may be by their jointly developing a hydro-electric power source ; 
by one State purchasing power in bulk from another ; or by the inter-change of power between 
different power s5'stems in adjoining States. There are examples of such inter-State 
co-operation. The iMachkund hydro-electric station is being developed by h-ladras jointly with 
Orissa. The Bombay Government will be taking bulk power from the Jog hydro-electric 
power station in Mysore. The power lines of Travancore-Cochin are connected with the 
Madras H}'dro System and a new agreement is being finalized between Madras and Mysore. 
Such co-operation is also possible in connection -nath large thermal plants. The Bokaro 
thermal station is being constructed jointly by Bihar and Bengal through the agency' of the 
Damodar Valley Corporation. There are possibilities of co-operative utilization by Punjab, 
Pepsu, Ifo.jasthan, Delhi and U. P. of the power to be developed at Bhakra and by Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh and adjoining areas from Hirakud. Such arrangements are to the mutual 
advantage’ of participating States and the Central Water and Power Commission should assist 
in furthering such agreements wherever possible. 

55. As soon as practicable, a comprehensive long range plan .of inter-conhectmg the 
existing and new hydro-electric and thermal stations should be worked out for the country as a 
whole or for large regions in it and so far as possible each new power project should, subject to 
economic and technical considerations involved, form part of National Power Systems. 

56. The supply of irrigation waters to areas previously undeveloped, or to those which had 
in indifferent or precarious type of cultivation before, creates new problems. The cultivation 
of areas hitherto barren creates problems of colonization, of land reform, new townships, new 
means of communication and transport. Different departments of the Central and State 
Governments have to co-operate effectively to secure rapid dev'elopment. Similarly' the 
creation of large blocks of electric power has to be accompanied by efforts to use the energy'. For 
this, new industries have to be set up and agricultural methods and practices have to be 
adjusted to the availability of cheap power. It is essential that in connection with every' large 
irrigation and power project, State Governments should set up suitable machinery to secure full 
development as quickly and as effectively as possible. 


Econoaucs and Financing of Irrigation Projects 

57. Irrigation works are classified broadly as productive or unproductive. Projects, the 
direct net revenues from which can pay' the interest charges on the capital investment are 
regarded as productive and are financed from public loans. Those that do not comply' with this 
condition are called unproductive and are financed from general revenues or special grants. 
Irrigation works constructed in recent years, and those that are now under construction ot 
contemplation are much more e.xpensive than those built in the past, partly' on accotmt 
of the comparatively high price level and partly on account of the more difficult and therefore 
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costly means of making the supplies available, like high dams. For this reason and on account 
of the increased cost of maintenance and operation of these works, new projects can satisfy 
the productivity test only if the old revenue structure is suitably modified. It is, therefore, 
necessary to examine, in some detail, the revenue structure of irrigation projects and the 

directions in which it should be modified, 

58. Charges for water supplies for irription from government canals and works are levied 
differently in different States. In general, such charges comprise one or more of the following 
elements : 

(a) Water-rate—This is a charge dependent on the kind and extent of crops grown and is 
based on the quantity of water required by the crop and the advantage derived from the use 
of it by the cultivator. It has no relation to the cost of supplying the water. 

(b) An increment in land revenue — This is based on the increased benefit derived annually 
by theTandlord on account of provisions of irription supplies. It sometimes takes initially 
the form of water advantage rate or canal advantage rate and is merged with the land revenue 
at the settlement following the construction of a canal. 

(c) Bettermeni levy — ^This represents the government’s share in the increase in the value 
of land that accrues as a result of the provision of irrigation facilities. This is levied only once 
when irrigation facilities are provided for the first time and the value of the landjincrcases appre- 
ciably on this account. It may be recovered in a lump sum or by instalments spread over a 
number of years or in the form of land. 

(d) Irrigation cess — In areas where irrigation supplies are not required in years or periods 
of favourable rainfall conditions and are in demand only when the rains fail or are delayed, an 
annual charge is levied for every acre of the area irrigable from a project whether water is 
actually taken for irrigatioffoi not. 

59. In some States such as Punjab, Pepsu and Rajasthan all irrigation supplies will be used 
when provided'and there is therefore no necessity for levying any irrigation cess ; the entire 
anticipated water-rate will be recovered every year. In areas where the whole of the irrigable 
area under a project is irrigated every year with more or less the same kind of crop (for example 
rice in large parts of southern India), the water-rate can be and is generally amalgamated with 
the land revenue. On the other hand, in northern India where the entire irrigable area can- 
not be irrigated every year for want of sufficient water supplies and where the nature of the crop 
grown varies from year to year, the water-rate has_to^be__distinct from land revenue, 

60, As the projects now under-construction are considerably more costly than projects 
executed in the past and also the cost of maintenance and operation is higher than before. State 
Governments should re-examine'the water-rates etc., which they recover from the cultivators 
for the supplies-of irrigation-waters. Where the demand for irrigation fluctuates from year 
-to year and the available supplies'are'not always folly utilized, the levy of an irrigation cess is 
justified. Where water-rates were determined many years ago and there has since been a 
considerable increase in the value“of the crops produced, there is justification for an increase 
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in these rates. In fact, it would be sound practice to fix water rates on a sliding scale as a definite 
function of the value, from time to time, of the out-turn from irrigated crops. Another 
possible source of income can be agricultural income-tax, the likely yields from which in the 
period of the plan have been included in the statement of resource. 

61. Lands which are irrigated by major projects increase in value substantially and it is 
certainly equitable that the individuals who derive this “ unearned ” increment by the efforts 
of the community at large should be required to share this increment with the community. 
The price of land, which was ori^aUy dry land, increases in every case after the construction 
of an irrigation project on account of the availability of canal water and with it of assured crops. 
If the State obtains a share of this unearned increment from the persons who happen to own 
the land, the proceeds can be utilized in defraying a part of the capital cost of the projects 
and in this way projects which would otherwise be tm-remunerative will become remunerative. 
Also, such amoimts will be available to finance other projects. 

62. Betterment fee, or a share in the unearned increase in land values, as a result of irriga- 
tion schemes has been levied at various times in the past in India and other cotmtries. A 
betterment tax has been in vogue in Mysore from as far back as 1888. The contribution per 
acre is fixed from a third to a half of the difference between the local market values of an acre 
of dry land and of an acre of wet land. The nature of irrigation supplies,- the quality of soU 
and the agricultural labour available are aU taken into account in fixing the market value of 
wet land. Under the Irwin Canal System, the land owner executes an agreement to pay a 
contribution of Rs. 150 per acre either by instalments or in a lump sum, a rebate of 7 per cent 
bdng allowed in the latter case. A betterment levy was proposed to be levied in 1920 on the 
Sind Sagar Doab scheme but the construction of the project was postponed. When the 
project was taken up again as the new Thai Canal (now in West Punjab), it was decided to 
levy a betterment fee of Rs. 30 per acre. 

63. The amount of bettermentyevy or inclusion fee has sometimes been deterrnined, in 
the past, on considerations all of which were not relevant. Strictly speaking, betterment fee 
should not be based on the profits or increased profits from the land irrigated by a project. 
It may have some relation to the cost of the project but should be based mainly on the increase 
in the value of the land as a result of the facilities provided by the project. Betterment levy 
cannot, however, be uniform m all cases ; all the factors that contribute to the increase in land 
values must be taken into consideration. These factors include soil classification, and nature of 
irrigation facilities — ^perennial, non-perennial etc. A SubrCommittee of the Bombay Cabinet 
proposed that a maximum of5o per cent ofthe increase in value ofthe land should be recovered 
as a betterment levy, and this proposal has been accepted and embodied in the Bombay Act 
passed recently. 

64. Another important point is the manner of recovery of the betterment levy. This may 
be effected in one of the following waj's : — 

CO The total amount in rupees may be recovered in one lump sum. 

(it) The total sum to be recovered in cash may be spread over a number of years, depend- 
ing on the economic condition of the land-owners and their ability to pay, or in 
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lieu of cash, the levy may take the form of a share in the produce during the 
period over which the payment is spread. This may assist in overcoming 
procurement difSculties, so long as procurement remains. 

(tVi) As an alternative to (i) and («) and in lieu of cash recovery, sufficient land may be 
surrendered by the landowner to Government at the pre-project rates. Where 
there are large holdings, this is preferable to recovery in cash. 


65. An important point to be considered in cotmection with new irrigation projects is the 
necessity of preventing speculation in land that occurs when it is decided to proceed with 
an irrigation project in any area. Different methods have been adopted to reduce speculation 
in imgable land and to control land prices. One is to nationalise all land under the project or 
to purchase the land at the current pre-projea rate and then sell it at increased prices after tlic 
project is completed. This was contemplated in the Sind Sagar project (Sind Sagar Act of 
1902). Another method is to freeze all land coming under the command of the proposed 
irrigation project. An example of the latter is the anti-speculation law on the Columbia Project 
in the United States of America. This Act requires landowners to agree to sell holdings over a 
certain specified maximum area at a fair government appraised price. Water is denied to 
holdings over this limit and to land over this limit which is sold for more than the fair 
government appraised price. The Act does not deprive any landowner of his right to buy or 
sell freely at any price that is landowner’s inherent right ; unless the landowner contracts 
with the Government to comply with the provisions of the Act, water is not supplied to him. In 
presenting this Bill to the Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, President 
Roosevelt indicated that in his judgment “construction of the high dam should be dependent 
on the elirrunation of private profits, speculative or otherwise, which would result on the 
proposed action by the Federal Government.” If State governments enact laws for levy of 
betterment contribution, these by themselves will have the effect of discouraging speculation. 
In special cases where other steps are needed, the States should announce them before 
individual projects are sanctioned. 


66. The Planning Comrrussion has already recommended to State governments the 
desirability of taking steps to levy betterment fee on all new irrigation projects. This system is 
already in vogue in Mysore; Bombay, Hyderabad and Punjab have recently enacted legislation. 
The Government of Rajasthan have drafted a bill; Madras, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal and Travancore-Cochin have accepted the principle of the levy and are taking steps to 
promote necessary legislation, ^^e recommend that all State governments who have not so far 
done this should take steps to promote necessary legislation for levy of betterment fee on all new 
irrigation projects. Power>houldj be taken to levy betterment contribution in the form of 
land from the larger holdings. By this means it will be possible to obtain the lands needed for 
resettling persons whose holdings are submerged by reservoirs; for community use, namely 
village forests and grazing, markets, roads etc.; for effecting improvements in the agricultural 
economy by bringing about consolidation of holdings, making uneconomic holdings into 
economic holdings, assigning lands to landless labourers ; and in other ways. The people in 
-hf region should be actively associated with all steps taken for the fotmulation of scheme? 

Wu^j^this character and their implementation. 
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67. There'is another mann er in which the people residing in'areas which will benefit by 
such projects can be enabled to assist in their execution. The States concerned may raise loans 
from them, which can be ear-marked for the projects. A scheme is being worked orft for this 
purpose. 


Economics and Financing of Power Projects 

68. Except in Mysore, all electrical developments in the country up to 1932 were mainly 
due to private enterprise. It was only in 1933 : that State-owned hydro-electric installations 
were set up one each in Madras and Punjab. Since then State Govenuiients have, taken 
increasing interest in the development of electricity as a State concern. The administration 
and financing of electricity undertakings by Government followed the usual Public Works 
Department methods and practice for productive public works. In building up tariffs for the 
sale of electricity from Government managed schemes, apart- from other considerations which 
are usually taken into account, the total revenue from a scheme has to be higher than the interest, 
depreciation and operation charges so that the scheme can qualify as a productive public work 
to be financed from public loans. This has presented no serious difficulty in the past and many 
government undertakings have generally proved productive. 

69. The rate structure or tariff ofan electric supply scheme is based on factors and condi- 
tions which are well knov.n. It has been accepted in principle that electric supply, being a 
public utility sendee, should be run on a no-profit basis and when it is privately managed and. 
operated, the profits should be limited. The Electricity Supply Act (1948) lays down as a 
reasonable return, 5 per cent on the capital base for all licencees, not being a local authority. 
The average revenue as realised from different groups of consumers no less by all public 
electricity undertakings in India in the year 1949 were as follows : — 

All-India 
average 
annas per 
kWh 

Residential and commercial . . . . - . . 2 ’47 

Large industries 0‘6s 

Electric traction . . . 0‘ 56 

Overall o-g6 

70. It has been stated before that there is a' large 'scope for the development of electric 
power in India. It does not follow from this that large blocks of power when produced would 
be utilised automatically without any effort on the part of the State. The pattern of power 
utilization has to be laid down in advance and the load development has to be carefully planned 
for e\ erv' large generating unit. The development of power generating capacity should be 
co-ordinated with the development of load. If the lag between power generation and load 
building is long, interest charges on capital mount up and mal^e the undertaking uneconomic- ' ' 

Load planning for any large power system is integrally related to the industrial and econo^u 

planning of the regions within a reasonable distance of the generating station. Carefully 
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worked out schemes for budding up the load must be planned and executed along with schemes 
of generation. Every State government should set up suitable machinery' to secure full 
development of the load as quickly and effectively as possible. 

71. The public utilities in India with the exception of a few have hitlierto operated 
comparatively small blocks of power and they have not always followed an active sales 
promotion policy. The need for such a policy, particularly in areas where the people arc not 3-ct 
electricity minded, is obvious. Systematic propaganda, special campaigns for the development 
of load and concessions, and inducements to the people to set up new industries should be a 
regular feature of all State electricity undertakings in regions where large blocks of power 
are being produced. A special fund should be set up for this purpose. 


Irrigation Developaient (Ways and Means) Fund 

72. In October, 1950, the Planning Commission suggested to State governments the crea- 
tion of a non-lapsable Irrigation Development Fund. As has been stated previous^, since 
1866 all productive irrigation works have been financed from public loans raised for the 
purpose. This policy has been fully justified by the net direct revenue earned by the canals in 
undivided India, which after deducting cost of maintenance and operau’on represented about 
8 per cent of the outlay. Financing of irrigation projects by loans has however led to difficul- 
ties at certain periods. Projects could only be taken up when Government citltcr had surplus 
funds or could easily raise loans in the market. Such periods generally correspond to periods 
of high prices. During periods of slump, when prices are low, Governments seldom have 
surplus funds for development works, and it is equally difficult for them to raise loans during 
such times. There is another important drawback. Large scale river valley projects involv- 
ing the construction of high dams and long lengths of canal generally take from four to ten 
years to complete and it is difficult under such a system to guarantee sufficient funds from year 
to year to enable the works to be executed on the most economic basis. It happens, tltcre- 
fore, that sometimes projects are rushed through and taken up for construction without full 
investigation. At other times, after investigations have been completed, projects have to be 
shelved or postponed for want of finances. In view of these considerations, it is suggested 
that an Irrigation Development (Ways and Means) Fund should be created by each State 
government into which a definite sum of money could be paid every year, either from general 
revenues or from loans or savings and to which should be added loans and grants, if any, 
from the Central Government and the proceeds of betterment levy, increase of water rates 
etc. This fund would be non-lapsable and all expenditure on irrigation and power projects 
should be met from it. This procedure will enable every project to be taken up after full 
technical and other investigations and thus result in efficiency and economy. Similarlj’, 
once a project has been sanctioned, execution of works can be planned carefully and on 
most efficient basis without the dislocation caused by the fear of grants lapsing and 
^^tainty as to availability of funds from year - to year. 
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73. The amount to be paid annually into -the proposed non-lapsable Irrigation Develop^ 
ment (Ways and Means) Fund by each State will vary from State to State, but it is suggested 
for consideration that State governments set apart during the next fifteen years such annual 
sums for this State Fund as will enable them to complete their programmes of irrigation and 
connected power projects for this period. This proposal aims at improving the ways and 
means position only and is not meant to effect a change in the existing finaricial and accounting 
procedure relating to irrigation works. Their administrative accounts etc., will continue to be 
maintained in the same maimer as before. 

74. The Planning Commission has already addressed State Governments in this matter. 
A number of States, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore and 
Travancore-Cochin have accepted, in principle the proposal to create a separate fund for 
irrigation and power development. 


Ecokoauc Use of Available Irrigation Suppues 

75. While efforts are being made, and will continue to be made to provide -new irrigation 
facilities in all parts of the country, it is necessary to examine the possibilities of putting to 
better use the supplies available at present. The problem of optimum use of available irrigation 
supplies has two broad aspects : — 

(i) Agricuhitral — ^This consists in deter minin g the optimum qtiantities of water requir- 
ed, and the correct time of their application for growing a crop with a view to irrigating the 
maximum area and producing the maximum tonnage of crops with a given qtiantity of water ; 
statable crop rotation ; improved agricultural methods with irrigation etc. A feir- amount of 
research in this respect has been carried out in different parts of the country by Irrigation and 
Agriculture Departments of various States. The Ministry of Agriculture set up some time ago 
a Central Standing Ad\isor\' Committee for research on water requirements of crops on which 
there are irrigation engineers, officers of the Indian Council of Agriculture Research and of 
State Agriculture Departments and experts of the Meteorological Department. This 
Committee will study s}'5teinatically such subjects as water requirements of crops in different 
parts of the cotmtry and allied problems like quality of waters, soil survey, rotation of crops 
etc., and commumcate to all concerned the results of such studies. 

(it) EngtTwering—Tbls consiste in conveying to the field, for purposes of irrigation, as 
large a proportion as possible of the supplies available at the head of a canal system, by minimis- 
ing losses in the canal, in the distributaries, water course and in the field itself. On this aspect, 
little V. ork appears to have been done to find out exactly what part of the supply let down at the 
head of a canal is actually applied to crops in the field. Some ad-hoc estimates of seepage and 
evaporation losses in canals, branches, distributaries and water-courses have been made by 
different officers at different times, but as they were not made on a tiniform system evolved 
l^fore-hand, the results may not be regarded as possessing the required d^ree of accuracy. 
From the results av^ble, it appears that of the water let in at the head of a canal system ^op’’ . 
16 per cent is lost in the canals and branches j about 6 per cent in distributaries and ^o-Jt 
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23 per cent in water courses, thus leaving only 55 per cent to reach the field. Though these 
estinates are only approximate, it would be correct to say that if absorption losses in the canals, 
di^butanes and water-courses are reduced, considerable additional areas can be provided with 
irrigation facilities firom the water already available, 

76. Absorption losses on canals, branches and distributaries can be reduced by lining tlicm. 
There ar^ however, techiucal and practical difficulties in undertaking the lining of large canals 
and distributaries in operation ; but it should be possible to arrange in due course for the 
lining ofsuchofthe existing canals and distributaries as can be attended to. New canals 
present no such difficulties and many of them are being lined. 

77. Absorption losses in water-courses are approximately 40 per cent of the n-ater actually 
applied to the field and it is estimated that nearly three-fourths of these losses can be prevented 
by lining them. The advantages of such lining should be examined carefully. As water 
courses in most cases belong to the cultivators the funds for lining should come from them. 
With a suitable lining material, it should be possible to undertake this work, at least in some 
areas if the cultivators agree to pay for the purpose a moderate cess. Apart from saving large 
quantities of water for additional irrigation this will secure to cultivators two other substantial 
benefits. It will reduce maintenance, and also make it possible for them to reclaim a portion 
of the land now under water courses as a lined water-course generally takes less space than 
unlined channels. There are tanks in central and southern India below which there ate 
no water-courses. Under such a system, there is wastage of water by absorption over the wide 
expanse oh Which irrigation waters flow from one field to another. It will lead to economy of 
water, if properly aligned water-courses can be constructed below such sluices or outlets where 
thq;^ do not exist. 

78. Apart from the losses in irrigation channels, there is w'astage of water in the field 
itself. It is well-known that the duty of irrigation water from a well is much more than that of 
ranql water. The reason is that in a system of well irrigation the l^field to be irrigated is 
invariably divided into small compartments for purposes of irrigation and the absorprion during 
the process of irrigating such small compartments is comparatively low. On the other hand, 
water from a canal or a tank is generally let over a large field and considerable quantities arc 
absorbed in the portion of the field already irrigated before water can reach the more distant 
parts of the field. It has been worked out, mathematically, that for alluvial soil, optimum 
conditions prevail when the size of the field in acres is from i/4th to i/sth of the discharge of the 
water-course in cusecs. Steps should be taken to educate the cultivators on this sub; cct. Distri- 
bution of water amongst the various cultivators in a chak (area irrigated from an outlet), is 
generally carried out by what is known as toarabandi in northern India. There are wo such 
systems one termed the “ fixed system ” in which each holding gets water for a definite period 
according to its size once a week, on the same day, at the same time, the other called the “ follow- 
on system ” in which each cultivator takes water in turn for a fixed period depending upon 
the area and location of his holding and then hands it over to the next on the roster. If tcara- 
bandi can be framed so that starting from the outlet water always flows onward, great saving 
in absorption losses will result. 
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79, The Planning Commission has already addressed the State Governments on this 
subject. State Governments, cultivators and all those connect^' with irrigation development 
should give thought to the suggestions made above, examine the economics of such proposals,- 
and carry them out wherever possible. 


Major .-iNo Minor Irrigation Projects 

80. Questions are often raised about (i) the relative place assigned to major and minor 
irrigation schemes in the Plan, and (it) the economics of such schemes. There can be no 
conflict between major and minor schemes. There are parts of the country in which scope 
easts for large projects and there are others in w'hich only smaller projects are possible. Each 
area should be served by the kind of schemes for which it offers facilities. Large and small 
projects are thus complementar}" and not competitive. The Five Year Plan includes eight 
irrigation projects (including multi-purpose projects but excluding new major irrigation 
projects mentioned in para 45) costing above Rs.5 crores each, sixteen costing between Rs. i 
crore and Rs. 5 crores ; twenty-one costing between Rs. i crore and Rs. 50 lakhs ; and 
twenty-seven schemes costing between Rs. 50 lakhs and Rs. 10 laldis each. The area which 
will be irrigated^in the five year period by these projects, is expected to be about eight million 
acres while about 7 million acres are expected to be irrigated by minor irrigation projects and 
tube-well schemes included in the Plan. 

81. The relative advantages and disadvantages of minor and major schemes may be briefly 
summarised as follows : 

Minor schemes are advantageous in that 
(t) the initial outlay involved is small ; 

(ii) they can be executed quickly and yield quick results ; 

(ill) they generally require no special assistance by way of foreign personnel or equip- 
ment ; and 

(iv) local resources can be easilj'^ mobilised for their execution. 

The disadvantages, on the other hand, are : 

(i) their high cost of maintenance ; 

(iO their relatively short life ; and 

(Hi) the limited ‘ protection ’ they give. 

Owing to the operation of these causes, a fair proportion of such works are now in various 
stages of disrepair all over the country. Experience in India is that minor irrigation works can 
be maintained only if the beneficiaries undertake the obligation for this. At the same time 

where there are laws imposing such obligations it has not been found possible to enforce them 
strictly. 

82. The advantages of major schemes are ; 

(0 they are generally multi-purpose in nature, j.e., apart from irrigation they confer 
other benefits such as hydro-electric power, flood control, navi^tion, etc. 
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(it) they utilise surplus waters of the river system which are flowing waste at present and 
in fact they constitute the only way in which such surplus waters can be utilised ; 
(tti) they give better protection in years of scarcity as there arc large catclimcnt areas. 

The disadvantages are the initial high cost and the time they take for axccution. The 
financial aspects vary from region to region. 

In so far as the large multi-purpose projects in progress are concerned, their construction 
has not reached a stage at which final forecasts of financial yields can be made. It can however 
be stated that these projects can be financially justified only if the following conditions are 
strictly enforced : (i) There should be strict financial control and costs kept down as low as 
possible; (ii) Betterment contributions should be levied on the areas that will be irrigated ; (Hi) 
Water rates should be levied which would be appreciably Iiigher than the rates in the older 
projects, and more in accordance with present price levels ; (iv) Power generation should be 
regulated carefully and capital should not be sunk on electric plant much in advance of 
ascertained needs ; and (r;) Power should also be sold at economic rates. 

Conditions for Inclusion of New Projects in Future Plans 

83. We consider it necessary to prescribe a procedure for determining what new projects 
should be taken up hereafter and in general for fixing the order of priority of various projects 
under consideration in different parts of the country. As has been stated earlier, the construc- 
tion of new irrigation and power project is a matter of national interest and it is necessary to 
ensure that no large projea is undertaken without the State Government concerned satisfying 
itself that investigations on the projea are sufficiently detailed, tliat the financial forecast is 
accurate and that funds are available for the execution of the projea according to the most econo- 
mical programme. Only in this maimer can we avoid the situation that has arisen in the last 
few years, under which a number of projects have been simultaneously ial;en up in different 
states without careful projea reports and financial and other estimates, or an assessment of tlicir 
aggregate eflfects on the overall economy of the country. 

84. There is no doubt that irrigation and elearicity are subjects in the State field of activity 
and that the State Governments must continue to exercise full initiative in regard to schemes of 
development. In view, however, of the existing financial position, and other limitations, it is 
necessary that the Central Government and State Governments should aa together in the 
implementation of such programmes. The first step in this direction w'as taken some time 
ago when the Government of India suggested to_^the State Governments not to undertake any 
new commitment for capital expenditure and requested them to obtain the prior concurrence 
of the Central Government before taking up new projects costing over rupees one crore. 

85. For determining the priority of irrigation and power projects inter sc, the following 
broad principles must be observed — 

(i) A projea for inclusion in a plan must have been investigated in_sufficicnt_dctail as 
provided in the rules issued by the Government of India in 1929J in connection with the prepara- 
tion of projects the cost of which exceeded the then powers of sanction of provincial Govern- 
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ments (Rs. 50 lakhs). These rules are incorporated in the departmental codes of State Govern- 
ments, some of whom have also issued additional detailed inactions. It is imperative that 
before a project is administratively approved by a State Government, all preliminary investiga- 
tions relating to the availabilitj^ of water, the broad features of the design, the approximate cost, 
the availability and suitability of land for irrigation, the ability of the land owners and cultivators 
to pay the proposed betterment contributions and water charges etc., in the case of irrigation 
projects, and the probability of finding load for the power to be developed and the necessary 
machinery etc., for its utilisation in case of power projects, have all been properly carried out 
and detailed finandal statements worked out in accordance with the standard forms prescribed 
for the purpose. Before according administrative sanction to any project, its economics must 
be carefully studied and examined by the State Government. 

(2) Projects which wiU add to the food production in the country must receive priority 
over projects relating to other uses of river waters. 

(3) Projects which are more remunerative in direct financial returns, in terms of cost of 
irrigation per acre or per unit of power generated andm total benefit to the community, and 
those which would yield quick results should be given preference. 

(4) In any power project based on the use of coal, the possibility of using low grade coals, 
ifavailableinthe neighbourhood, must invariably be examined. Similarly the use of middl- 
ingsfromcoalwasheriesetc.,shouldbeencouragedforthedevelopmentofpower. Itis possible 
now to design fumances to use such low grade high-ash-content coals. These remarks also 
apply to extension to or replacements of existing power plants. 

(5) Region-wise requirements of food and power must receive due consideration, and also 
the need of backward areas. 

86. Having laid down the broad principles which should determine the priority of a 
project for inclusion in the Plan, we think that an appropriate body should be set up to advise 
on the relative priority of different projects on an all-India basis after examining the projects 
and satisfying itself that the schemes have been prepared after detailed investigation, that the 
estimates are reasonably correct and that the financial forecasts are reliable. Only those schemes 
would be eligible for consideration which have been fully investigated and are ready for execu- 
tion. This body should consist of : 

(f ) A chairman to be appointed by the Government of India. 

(it) Additional Secretary, Ministry of Irrigation and Power. 

(iii) A representative of the Minis try of Finance. 

(iv) President, Central Board of Irrigation and Power. 

(u) One engineer not in the service of any government in India. 

The Chief Engineer of the State concerned will be co-opted as a member when a project 
prepared by him is being examined. 

^ 7 * The procedure to be followed should be as follows : — 

(i) As soon as a project has been fully investigated and project report prepared, the State 

Go\ emment concerned should send copies of the report and accompanying documents to the 
Comnuttee. 
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(it) The Committee will have the scheme technically examined by the Central Vi'atcr and 
Power Commission in the first instance to see whether : 

(а) all necessary investigations have been carried out, 

(б) the estimates of expenditure are reasonably correct, and 
(c) the estimates of revenue are based on adequate data. 

The Central Water and Power Commission will make its examination of each project in close 
consultation with the Chief Engineer in charge, and where nccessarj' with officers of the Central 
Ministry concerned. 

(tit) A copy of the report of the Central Water and Power Commission should then be made 
available to the State Government concerned who, if they like, may send a further note to the 
Committee. 

(iv) The Committee will then proceed to e.xaminc the scheme and will submit its report 
to the Government of India. 


Hydrologic Investigations 

88. During the next 15 to 20 years, a large number of irrigation and power projects have to 
be undertaken. Before work can be taken up on any such large project, it is neccssaiy to collca 
detailed data about the availability of water and the manner in which available supplies \niy 
from year to year and during different periods in the same year. This information, which 
for proper designs should be available for 30 to 50 years, has to be supplemented with rainfall 
data of the catchment area, the distribution of rainfall, its intensity, temperature, regeneration 
in the river etc. Unfortunately, there has been no systematic collection of basic hydrologic 
data for the rivers of India. State Governments during the Iasi 20 to 30 years have undertaken 
collection and study of data with reference to individual pn. jects under operation or under 
consideration but no overall study of a river system or its catclr nent has been attempted. Lack 
of hydrologic data can lead to defective designs. 

We, therefore, recommend that all State Governments sho ild carry out detailed hydrologic 
investigations for important river systems. The expenditure on these investigations is small 
when compared with the benefits likely to be achieved when the river or any part of it is develop- 
ed. The Central Water and Power Commission should prepare necessary technical instructions 
for the collection of basic hydrologic data in consultation with the States and the State Govern- 
ments should set up arrangements for collecting such data. 

Rural Eu-cnunc/VTioN 

89. It has been stated in paragraph 23 above that the development of clcaricity in India 
has so far been mainly urban, and hardly 10 per cent of the country’s population enjoy the bene- 
fits of electricity. Under the Plan, large blocks of power will become available for rural areas 
and State Governments should take steps to see that villagers are enabled to utilize these to 

■>1 the best advantage. 
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Experience has shown that, ^ven the necessarj^ facilities, the use of electric power for 
agricultural operations would be popular. As electricity is extended to the villages, there is no 
doubt that farmers will use it more and more for agricultural operations other than pumping 
etc., and in the processing of agricoitural produce. In this, they should receive assistance from 
government in the shape of loans to enable them to have their premises fitted with electricity 
and to buv electric appliances for work now done by animal or manual labour. A scheme similar 
to that introduced by the Rural Electric Administration of the U, S. A. will have to be introduced 
under which long term loans should be given to village co-operatives for rural electrification and 
development. Electridtt’ will also assist cottage industries. It was estimated in 1942 that 
about 12,000 power looms were operating in the villages of undmded India of which more than 
half were in the then Bombay Presidency. The total number of handlooms in India in 1942 
was estimated at 200 times the number of powerlooms. If power can be supplied over a small 
proportion of these their production would increase. Loans should be made available for such 
purposes as welL 

90. There is a special advantage in the encouragement of agricultural load. It has been 
estimated that the utilisation of one k\V of power in industry requires an investment of about 
. Rs. 3,000 . On the other hand, the utilisation of 1 kW of electric power in agriculture requires 
a much smaller capital investment of about Rs. 1,200 per unit. Apart from this, most of the 
equipment required can be produced in the country' and its operation does not require technical 
skill of a high order. 

Pl^lic Co-operation 

91. We have elsewhere dv/elt in detail on the need for arousing public enthusiasm for and 
securing public co-operation in the implementation on the Plan. Here it is proposed to refer 
more specifically to the special aspects of public co-operation in connection with the develop- 
ment of major irrigation, and power projects. What is essential is that the people in every 
area should feel that the project included in the Plan is their owm — intended for improvement of 
conditions in their area — ^and that they should make special sacrifices for getting it completed. 
The ways in which such public co-operation can be obtained t'ary from region to region 
and it should be the aim of State Governments to see that this is secured in the largest measure 
possible. We have ah^dy referred to the lety of betterment contribution. Large schemes 
cannot be financed unless this principle is accepted and adequate levies are made towards the 
capital cost. It is estimated that under a suitable system bettveen one-third arid one-fourth 
of the capital cost of a project can be recouped by betterment levies. The levy of betterment 
contribution in the form of land from the larger holdings will also be useful. By this means, 
it will be possible to obtain lands needed for community use, for village forests and grazing, 
markets, etc., to bring about consolidation of holdings ; to find , lands for assignment to 
landless labourers and in other ways to effect improvement in the agricultural economy of the 
villages commanded by the project. 

92. There is also another way in w'hich the traditional methods of cany'ing out such projects 
pn be improved. In framing estimates for works like a canal system, on which unskilled labour 
is emplo}ed, tfe rule should be to fix the rates on the basis that work is done by the villagers 
on the canals in their own villages, and not on the bads of work being let to contractors^ large 
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or small. Villagers should be organised in co-operatives for taking up such work. By this 
means there will be appreciable reduction in the cost and the labour force in the villnees will 
benefit by the pa3'ments made. The State Government and local leaders should devote their 
best efforts to the task of obtaining local co-operation in as many forms as possible in the execu- 
tion of large projects. The Plaiming Commission held discussions on this subject with officers 
ofthe Punjab Government connected with the Bhakra-Nangal Project and a beginning has 
been made with the introduction of this system for the excavation of Bliakra canals. Tlic 
Bombay and the Aladras Governments have this sj’stcm in operation on some of their 
projects. The Rajasthan and the Madhya Bharat Governments have agreed that tltis system 
will be adopted throughout the canal sy’stem of the Chambal \'allcy Project. Otb.er states have 
also accepted the principle and the Planning Commission hopes that this will become a 
normal feature in all large projects. 

93. In paragraph 75 above, we have given some suggestions for making the most economic 
use of available irrigation supplies. Most of these suggestions can be adopted on!_v with a large 
measure of public co-operation and all efforts must be made to arouse public enthusiasm to use 
the water provided by the State irrigation works to maximum advantage. 

94. It is not fully appredated that private irrigation works have in the past made a 
substantial contribution to the development of irrigation in India. There is no doubt that large 
irrigation projects should be executed by States but every effort should be made to encourage 
associations of landholders or viUage co-operatives to undertake small irrigation schemes, lanlts, 
etc., for purposes of irrigation. Out of 50 miUion acres that arc irrigated annually in India 
(see Table 2) about 13 million acres are irrigated by private wells and 2 million acres by private 
canals. In the chapters on Agriculniral Development we have made our proposals for new 
developments in this field. There is, however, an important aspea which we would like to 
refer here. A fairly large proportion of these private irrigation worfo, which generally comprise 
village tanks and small canals are allowed to fall out of repair or disuse for a variety of rcamns 
among which are disputes among owners, and village factions. In recent years large 
sums of public money have been spent in different parts of the country in resuscitating these old 
abandoned private irrigation works. The Plan also provides for substantial assistance in this 
direction. It is important in the national interest that all private irrigation work.s which arc now 
being constructed or resusdtated should continue to be maintained with a reasonable standard 
of efficiency. The co-operation of the people must be sought in this endeavour. The methods 
to be adopted for securing the continued efficiency’ of these private irrigation works must ssary 
fromone part ofthe country’ to another. We recommend that States should take effective steps 
in this matter, if need be by promoting legislation for tliis purpose in accordance with local 
conditions. 

95, For the successful implementation of any power project, a large measure of public 
co-operation is in all cases necessary for building up the load for the utilisation of the power 
generated. Apart from this, in the case of some industries it is considered advisable and at times 
advantageous for the industry’ to have its own generating plant. It may be possible so imegrate 
such power houses or in any case the surplus capacity of such pov.'cr houses with titc nearest 
public electric supply undertaking to the mutual advantage of both tlic industry and the clcari- 
city undertaking. 
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Table I 

List of Principal Irrigation Works of India 



(referred to in 

paragraph 13) 



Name of State 

Name of Work 

Year 
of com- 
pletion 

Total 
capital 
outlay 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

Area 

irrigated 

(tliousand 

acres) 

Percen- 

tage 

return 

on 

capital 

outlay 

Bihar 

Son Canals 

1875 

2,68 

655 

7-3 


Tribeni Canal 

1914 

82 

1 14 

3-1 

Bombay 

Nira left-bank Canal. 

1906 

i >48 

90 

4-7 


Godavari Canals 

1916 

1,07 

63 

4-2 


Pravara Canals 

1926 


90 

, , 


Nira rigjit-bank Canals 

1938 

4,12 

89 

1-8 

Madhya Pradesh 

Tandula Canals 

1925 

1,20 

158 

• • 


Mahanadi Canals 

1927 

L 59 

199 

• • 

Madras 

Cauvery delta system 

1889 

87 

1,070 

13-9 


Godavari delta system 

1S90 

2,10 

1,229 

12-1 


Kumool Cuddapah Canal . 

• • 

2,34 

88 

0-8 


Permar river canals . 

1894 

71 

178 

6-5 


Periyar system 

1897 

1,08 

202 

5'6 


Krishna delta system 

189S 

2,27 

1,002 

I 5'7 


Lower Coleroon anicut 

1903 

30 

123 

10‘I 


Krishna east-banl; Canal 
Extensions. 

1913 

59 

100 

7-8 


Cauvery-Mettur Project . 

1934 

646 

232 

1-7 

Orissa 

Orissa Canals . 

1895 

2,72 

233 

•• 

Punjab (I) 

Western Jumna Canal 

1820 

2,04 

1,018 

8-1 


Upper Bari Doab Canal 

1879 

. . 

7S3 

20-9 


Sirhind Canal . • . 

1884 

=,67 

2,312 

14-6 


Eastern Canal 

192S 

1,14 

190 

•• 

Uttar Pradesh 

Eastern Jumna Canal 

1S31 

66 

446 

63-2 


Ganga Canal . 

1856 

4,66 

1,620 

25-2 


Agra Canal 

1875 

1,29 

343 

4-6 


Lower Ganga Canal 

1880 

4.67 

1,251 

8-6 


Betwa Canal . 

1893 

1,24 

221 

1*0 


Ken Canal 

1909 

67 

140 

5-4 


Sarda Canal 

1930 

n ,57 

1.297 

2-9 


Tube-wells 

. . 

4,49 

936 

1-6 

West Bengal 

Damodar Canals 


i^S 

184 

>• 


Midnapore Canals . 

•• 

85 

74 

•• 

Hyderabad 

Nizamsagar Canal 

1940 

4,72 

275 

— 

V j Mysore 

Krishnarajasagar Canak 

1932 

2,60 

92 
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TaBI 5 

Area Cultivated and Irrigated in 
( tefe^ed to in paragraphs 


SI. 

No. 

Name of State 

Gross 

area 

Classified 

area 

Cvlturable 

area 

Sown 

area 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rcri 4 States 


1. Assam , 

2. Bihar . . ; ; * 

3* Bombay 

4 ‘ Madhya Pradesh 
5* Madri 

6. Orissa , . J ’ 

7- Pun;ab (I) . | ’ 

8. Uttar Pradesh , 

9* West Bengal 

Total 

Part * B ’ Statei 

10. Hyderabad ♦ • . . 

Jatnmu & Kashmir . 

12. Madhya Bharat . . . 

13 • Mysore ... * * 

14- Pepsu 

15- Rajasthan . . 

16. Saurashtra . . ' * 

I?' Travancore-Cochin ] ! 


Total 


^art ‘ C ’ Statei 

18. Aj'mer 

19. Bhopal 

20. Bilaspirr . 

21. Coorg 

22. Delhi 

23. Himachal Pradesh 

24. Kutch 

25- A^pur . 

2o. Inpura . 

op' Pradesh 

2 o. Sikkim 

29. Andaman and Nicobar' 


Islands 


54404 

455OII 

71.318 

S3.374 

81,785 

38,487 

23,922 

72,581 

19,696 

490,578 


,52,588 
! 59,379 
29,746 

18,873 

6,450 

83,332 

13,729 

5,852 

269,949 


1,547 

4,402 

290 

1,015 

370 

6,689 

10,703 

5,582 

2,580 

15,106 

1,757 

2,012 


33,400 
44,330 
58,059 
82,991 
80,796 
18,053 
23436 
71,428 
- 19,549 

431,842 


52,927 

3,360 

22,552 

17,385 

6,491 

20,669 

1,397 

5,350 

130,131 


1,561 

4,432 

285 

1,012 

366 

2,305 

4,974 

2,634 

1,610 


24,109 
31,338 
34,735 
42406 
52,108 
_ 10,980 

i 16,117 

52,605 

13,609 

278,007 


38,507 

3443 
12,091 
10,286- 
5,772 . 
,7,541 
i 7400 

3,254 

u 88,094 


868 

2,522 

80 

321 

286 

398 


* * 

351 


6,192 

22,607 

34,473 

32,305 

35,796 

7,451 

13,337 

39,78 qJ^ 

12,978 

204,919 


22,530 
, r,3or 
9,691 
6,596 
4,844 
9,450 
1,013 
3,046 

58,471 


388 

1,062 

124 

166 

256 

245 

• • 

472 

520 


52,053 

812,580 


19,179 

581,152 


4,826 

370,927 


3,233 

266,623 


<r'-' 


Total 
Grand Total 
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2 

Different States of India 
13 and 15) 

(Figures in Cols. 3 to 13 arc in thousands of acres) 


Area irrigated (19.59-50) 


SI. Name of State 

No. 


By 

Govt. 

canals 

By 

tarilts 

By 

Govt. 

works 

7 -i 8 

By 

private 

canals 

By 

wells 



7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

Pate ‘ A ’ States 

I. Assam . 


2 

22 

24 

655 


2. Bihar . 


821 

1,136 

1.957 

5S3 

3. Bombay 


378 

154 

532 

64 

1.035 

4. Madhya Pradesh . 


269 

1,140 

1,409 

206 

5. Madras 


4,410 

3.226 

7.636 

156 

1.959 

6. Orissa 


367 

473 

840 

53 

34 

7. Punjab (I) 


3,636 

7 ' 

3.643 

337 

1 . 84 5 

8. Uttar Pradesh 


4.571** 

12** 

4.583** 

16“ 

4.323** 

9. West Bengal 


279 

1.035 

1.314 

304 

15 


Total 

14.733 

7,205 

21,938 

1,584 

10,000 

Part ‘ B ’ States 

10. Hyderabad . 


173 

S34 

1,007 

13 

418 

II. Jammu and Kashmir 


97 

5 

102 

516 

8 

12. Madhya Bharat 


135 

36 

171 

. » 

280 

13. Mysore 


262 

611 

873 

3 

85 

14. Pepsu 


1 , 297 * 

. 

1.297 

24 * 

6t8* 

15. Rajasthan 


631 

70 

701 

11 

672 

16. Saurashtra 


3 

. 

3 

. . 

60 

17. Travancore-Cochin 


365 

123 

4S8 

91 

33 


Total 

2.963 

1,679 

4.642 

658 

2,174 

Part ‘ C ’ States 

18. Ajmer . 


. • 

16 

16 


99 

19. Bhopal 


2 

I 

3 


II 

20. Bilaspur 


•• 

• • 


5 

• • 

21. Coorg . 


4 

2 

6 



22. Delhi . 


27 

*T 

31 


19 

23. Himachal Pradesh • 



. 



• • 

24. Kutch . 



9 

9 


60 

25. Manipur 




. . 


• • 

26. Tripura 

• • 


• • 

• 



27. Vindhya Pradesh . 


37 * 

17* 

54 



28. Sikkim 


-• 

•• 

. . 


• • 

29. Andaman and Nicobar 

Islands 





• * 

Total 

70 

49 

119 

5 

353 

GR/\kd Total 

17,766 

8.933 

26,699 

2.247 

12,427 


•Figures are for the year i9^S-49- 
'' ••Figures arc for the year i95°-5t- 
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Table 

Area Cultivated and Irrigated' in 
(Referred to in paragraphs 


Area imgated (1949-50) Percentage of area 

m- 

By Grand Sown Irrigated Irrigated 

SI. Name of State other _ Total to , to to 

sources p-fio-fn-r culmrable sown culturable- 
12 Col. 6 Col. 13 Col. 13 

Col. 5 Col. 6 Col. 5 




12 

13 

’ 14 

15 

16 

Part ‘ A ’ States 







I. Assam . 

• • 

403 . 

1,082 

26 

17 

4 

2. Bihar . 

« « 

1,740 

4,280 

72 

19 

14 

3. Bombay 


129 

1,760 

99 

5 

5 

4. Madhya Pradesh . 


'71 

1,686 

76 

5 

4 

5. Madras 


320 

10,070 

69 

28 

19 

6. Orissa 


678 

1,605 

68 

22 

. , 15 

7. Punjab (I) . 


21 

5,846 

83 

■44 

36 

8. Uttar Pradesh 


1,882 

10,803 

76 

27 

21 

9. West Bengal . 


680 

2,313 

95 

16 

15 


Total 

5>924 

39,446 

78 

19 

14 

Part ‘ B ’ States 







10. Hj’derabad . 


50 

1,488 

58 

7 ■ 

4 

II. Jammu & Kashmir 


75 

701 

' ■ 38 • 

54 

20 

12. Zviadhya Bharat 


II 

462 

80 

5 

4 

13. Mysore 


198 

1,159 

-64 

18 

II 

14. Pepsu 


20* 

1,959 

84 

40 

32 

15. Rajasthan 


89 

1473 

125 

16 

20 

16. Saurashtra 


4 

67 

14 

7 

I 

17. Travancore-Cochin 

• 

500 

1,112 

94 

87, 

34 


Total 

947 

8421 

66 

15 

10 


Figures are for the -year 1948-49. 
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(Figures in Col. 15 arc in thousands of acre«) 


Area irrigated (1949-50) Percentage of area 


SI. Name of State 

No. 


By 
other 
sources 9 

Grand 
Total 
"hlod-II “i" 
12 

SoUTl 

to 

culturable 
Col. 6 

Col. 5 

Irriptcd 

to 

^OWTl 

Col. n 

Col. 6 

Irrigated 

to 

ntlturablc 
Col. 13 

Col. 5 



12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Part ‘C’ States 

18. Ajmer . « . 

• • 

I 

ti6 

42 

30 

»3 

19. Bhopal 

• • 

3 

17 

42 

2 

I 

20. Bilaspur 

« • 

•• 

5 


• • 

6 

21. Co’org 

• « 

I 

7 

52 

4 

2 

22. Delhi . 

t t 


50 

90 

19 

17 

23. Himachal Pradesh 

« « 

135 

135 

- 


38 

24. Kutch 

• • 

- 

69 

- 

34 

- 

25. Manipur 

« « 





- 

26. Tripura 

« • 

•• 

... 

- 



27. Vindhya Pradesh 

• • 

♦ ♦ 

219 


42 

* • 

28. Sikkim 

• • 

•* 

•• 

• 

•• 

« • 

29. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 



Total 

141 

618 - 

•• 

• • 


Grand 

Total 

7,012 

48,486 

75 

iS 

*3 


• ‘Figures are for the year 1950-51. 
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.Table 

T— 

H— 

Major {Existing ) Power 
utilities only as on 
(Referred to in 



Installed 

Trans- 


Operation 

Statisticsi 






capacity 

mission 

Units 

Maxi- 

Annual 


(thousand 

lines 

gene- 

miun 

load 


kWh) 

33 kV. 

rated 

Demand 

factor 

State/Name of power system and 


and 

(mill- 

(thou- 

in per- 

year of commencement of supply 


above 

ion 

sand 

cent. 


(circuit 

kWh) 

kWh) 




mil^) 





Bihar 

Sijuah Qherriah) Electric Supply 


Coy. Ltd. (1916) 

18 

(T) 

• • 

80 

15 

61 . 

Patna.Electric Supply Coy. (1929) 

13* 

(T) 

•• . 


7 

49 

Bombay 







Ahmedabad Electricity Coy Ltd. 

(1915)- 

97 

(T) 

• • 

292 

64. 

52 

Kalyan (Chola) Power Station 

40 

(T) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies 

(1915)- 

244 

(H) 

502 

M 

00 

254 

65 

Madhya Pradesh 







Jubbulpore Electric Coy. Ltd. 

(1927)- 

9 

(T) 

• • 

21 

.5 

48 

Madras 







Madras City Electricity System 
(1909). 

48 

(T) 

47 

130 

28 

52 

Pykara (1932) 

39 

(H)" 


234 

44 

61 

Mettur (I937)''- 

40 

H 


221 

46 

55 

Papanasam (1938) 

23 

4 

(H) 

(Dj 

► 1901 

135 

32 

55 

Punjab 

- 






Jogindemagar (1933) 

48 

(H) 

429 

174 

35 

57 ■ 
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Thermal 

Hydro 

Stations in India [Public 
3lsl December, 1951) 
paragraph '22) 



Installed 

Trans- 

Operation St.s 

tistics 


capacity 

mission 




(thou- 

lines 

Units Maximum 

Annual 

State/Name of Power s>’stein and year of 

sand 

33 I-V. 

generated Demand 

load 

commencement of supply 

kWh) 

and 

(mill- (thousand 

faacr 



above 

ion kVTli) 

in per- 



(drcuit 

kWh) 

cent. 



miles) 




Vttar Pradesh 


Allahabad Power Station (1916) . 

12 

(T) 

. , 

2S 

6 

5-1 

Lucknow Power Station (1917) . 

14 

(T) 

« • 

39 

8 

55 

Kanpur Electric Supply Admi- 

64 

(T) 


j88 

3 fi 

6: 

nistration (1921). 








Ganga Canal Grid (1926) . 

19 

(H) 

* , 

2 JI 

38 

O3 


30 

(T) 





West Bengal 








Calcutta Electric Supply (1899) • 

467 

(T) 

165 

1032 

246 

48 

Gourepore Electric Supply Co. 

53 

(J) 



77 

23 

38 

Ltd. (1921). 

Dishergarh Power Supply Co. 

16 

CD 



58 

9 

7 » 

Ltd. (1922). 








Hyderabad 








Husstun Sagar Station (1910) 

22 

(T) 


-- 

47 * 

10* 

53 

Mysore 








Shimshapura .... 

17 


1 





Sivasamudram (1902) . 

42 

1 

f-CH) 1499 

1 

525 

12t 

50 

Jog (1948) *. • 

48 

J 






Travancore-Cocldn 






28 

61 

Palli vasal (1940) . . • 

28 

(H) 

• • 

152 

Delhi 






28' 


Delhi Power Station (1908) . 

43 

(D 


• • 

• r4o* 

57 


•Estimated. 


578 
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Table 4 

Per capita Use of Electricity in the States of India 

(Referred to in paragraph 22) 


Name of State 

Population 

(millions) 

(1941 

Census) 

Total 

installed 

capacity 

(kW) 

Capacity 
installed 
per 1000 
of popu- 
lation 
(kW) 

Units . 
generated 
(million 
■ kW) 

kWH 

Generated 

per 

capita 

I 


2 

3 

. 4 

5 

6 

Assam . 


9-689 

3,362 

0-247 

5-777 

0-633 

Bihar . 


40-219 • 

44,978 

1-18 

126-125 

3-131 

Bombay 

• 

35-944 

416,185 

11-579 

1612-378 

. 44-858 

Madhya Pradesh . 


21-328 

27,844 

1-306' 

64-273 

3-014 

Madras 


56-952 

168,025 

2-950 

643-708 

11-303 * 

Orissa . 


14-644 

4,616 

0-315 

5-693 

0-389 

Pimjab (I) 


12-639 

61,377 

4-856 

178-127 

14-093 

Uttar Pradesh 


63-254 

183,841 

2-911 

510-671 

8-073 

West Bengal 


24-787 

522,294 

21*071 

.1046-758 

42-230 

Hyderabad . • . 


18-653 

21,073 

I -129 

46-470 

2-491 

Mysore 


9-072 

107,200 

11-817 

443-522 

48*889 

• Madhya Bharat 


7-942 

13,688 

1-723 

29-298 

3-689 

Rajasthan 


15-298 

24,120 

1-576 

44-810 

2-929 

Pepsu 


3-469 

6,740 

1-943 

5-679 

1-637 

Saurashtra 

• 

4-136 

21,893 

■5-291 

35-818 

8*66o 

Travancore-Cochin 


9-265 

34.586 

3 •732 

' 147-305 

15.-899 

Delhi 


1-744 

37.536 

21-523 

122-302 

70-127 




Hariice 

SSut^'^Uey ; • 

Additional funn' 
above Pro*cts ^°'‘ 
^^"'Scbetnes 

'^orAi. 


«... IV., _ 

— '«S- laJJu/ 


/f^parion 
' ^ scrca; 


^>- o 
'955-<r6 r °‘'’ 

^ Cfinjj,;. 
r/o.T 



7/350 

Jo,62 

,-^^70 

i 44 >oo 

50,00 


Part P, 

Bibar 

Bomba3' 

Madif 

Orissa * 

Bun/ab 


40,00 

263,82 



derabad 

Mysore • . 

Bepsu 

Ba/astban 

Saurasbtra 

^^avancorc-Cochi; ; 

Total 


Total . 


2,00 

9,73 

• 22,69 

3,08 

• 34,08 
3,00 
3,26 

^ 9 , 1 1 
^ 5,37 

^^2,33 


S3 

7,09 

^0,-13 

0,00 

50,24 

3,9/ 

3S 

^ 4 >Jo 

76 




2,83 

16,82 

33,12 

9,08 

S4.32 

6,9/ 

3,6.^ 

33,21 

^6,13 


33s 


54/ 


^S>74 206,07 


2/8 

d75 

474 

114 

435 

4S0 

656 

J'<36/ 

9/7 


2/8 

J'7 


f^'"'0’,S’reres 

Vnier 
l^opa] 

oorg^ * • 

/puna 

mipur 

db^-a Pradesh ' 

Total 
Grand Totai, 


24,79 

2,06 

3,28 

7,16 

34 

5,04 

4,75 
4,78 

52,20 


5,340 


893 

1S4 
6:8 
480 
, ~74 
3>/8/ 

9/7 


5 

// 

S3 

73 

/95 

8 


/ 

// 
y * 

73 

307 

8 


3,2r 
ri55 
2,28 
^2,68 
30 
4/ 

2,/3 

'^°, 3 S 

32,9: 


S,C32 


/09 

4 


/2 



4 89 


6/8 


305 

76 

Ss 

73/ 

/Gp 

53 

53 

30 

>52 

2S0 

7 

15 

7 

/S 

243 

ICS 

17 

/29 

5^3 

izo 

72 

t 2 

r ^ 

/20 

// 

S63 

ics 

£/ 

25/ 

12 

El 

302 



CHAPTER XX Vli 

‘ -»T 

t)E\rELOPaMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 
Assessmestt of Mineral Resources 

In the last four }'earSj the Government have laid the foundation for mineral develop- 
lent bv (i) the announcement of a mineral policv', (n) the expansion of the Geological 
im'ey of India for implementing a progra m me of mineral exploration and development, 
id (tit) the establishment of a Bureau of Mines for securing coordinated development -with 
ae resard to conservation of the countiy's mineral assets. 

2. It should be made clear at the outset that though progress has been made in the 
iTvey of mineralised areas in recent 3‘ears and the principal mineral re^ons have been 
:certained, exploration of mineral resources has not been thorough or complete in most 
ises and present estimates are rough guesses. The Plan, therefore, provides for 
,'stematic detailed investigation and sun’e3's b\- the Geological Sur\"e3^ of India, the Bureau 
f lines and the National Laboratories for the quantitative and qualitative assessment of 
le countr3“s reserves of important minerals. 

3. The mineral wealth of India as at present known, though b3' no means inexhaustible, 
Dmprises an adequate range of useful products that are necessar3' for the industrial develop- 
lent of the country. An appraisal of the reserves shows that wMle in respect of min erals 
jsential for basic industries — coal and iron — ^the reseiwes are ample, the countr3' is deficient 
1 a feirb' long list of vital minerals like ores of copper, tin, lead, zinc, nickel, cobalt and in 
Lilphur and most important of all, petroleum. The position with regard to aluminium ore, 
ifraqtories, abrash’es, limestone etc., may be considered as fairly adequate while in respect 
f titanium and thorium ores and of mica, the counm* has considerable reserves. 

4. Until recentl3*, mineral exploration and their utilisation in the countr3' received little 
ttention. Except for coal, iron ore and petroleum required for internal use, the majorit3' 
f minerals were raised in India for purposes of bulk export without an3’ dressing, processing 
nd fabrication. These exports brought but a small return to the countiy. Nearly a 100 
ninerals are known to be produced or worked in India of which nearl3* 30 ma3' be considered 
nore important including several which although compaiativel3* unimportant in quantity 
:oda5’, are capable of material development in future with the expansion of industries. 

5. An idea of In d i a’s mineral resources, their adequacy, deScienc}~ and present produc- 
tion is given below : — 


Bauxite ' 

Coal 

Ilmenite 


Ivlmerdls izhicli are adequate for Indians requirements 


'OOD tons 
’cod tons 
’cod tons 


Production 
1950 ' 1951 

64 67 

32,307 34,431 

212 220 


Exports 

1950 1951 

903 - 1,908 

Entirely exported 


- 
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Production Erport* 






1950 

1951 

1950 

1 C V I 

Iron ore 

’ooo tons 

• 


2,971 

3-<557 


;:o 

Kyanite 

’ooo tons 

. 


35 

• ^2 


*5 

Sillimanite 

’ooo tons 

• . 


I 

4 



Magnesite 

’ooo tons 

. 

. 

53 

117 

16 

1 

Manganese ore 

’ooo tons 

. 

. 

8S? 

i.aSe 

.'^cS 

95 - 

Mica 

’ooo csvts. 

. 

- 


» 

3:6 

491 


It will be seen from the above that coal, iron ore, manganci^e ore. mie.?. ii.T.enirc ;:rJ 
kyanite are produced in quantities of real importance to inductiy- and other r eetor-; of ce >n.^.-ny. 
Of these, mica, manganese ore, kyanite and ilmenite arc v. hoIIy or largely cvparied. 

The table below shows the position in respect of certain mincr.th in '.Nhi;.!! In.iii 
fairly adequate supplies, though not in all cases sufiicient to meet the requirenverit*.. 

Production pApo:;’- 




1950 

1951 

1050 

1951 

Barytes 

’ooo tons 

!2 

S 

s 

5 

China clay 

’ooo tons 

53 

55 

... 

... 

Other cla3-s 

’ooo tons 

277 

2 QI 

... 

... 

Felspar 

’ooo tons 

I 


... 

... 

Chromite 

’ooo tons 

17 

t6 

•t 

9 

Gold 

’ooo 02. 

197 


... 

... 

Gypsum 

’ooo tons 

206 

204 

... 

iR 

Salt 

’ooo tons 

2.573 

2, '>42 

8 


In respect of the following key minerals and metals, India has to depend cith.er v-h'dly t-r 
in a large measure on foreign sources of supply bccauce of poor rcHnirccs; — 


Production 


Impart'- 




1950 

1951 

1050 

1951 

Copper 

’ooo tons 

4 <5'6 

7 '^ 

.;i-S 

f.-r, 

Graphite 

’ooo tons 

i'5 


O'R 

c*7 

Lead Ore 

’ooo tons 

i'9 

1*8 

... 


(concentrates) 

Lead (pig) 
Petroleum "1 

'ooo tons 

. 0'6 

0’8 

IS'-} 

7'9 

(crude) 

Petroleum 

i- mil. gals. 

. 


pRo-R 

R''.9-o 

products 

f 





Mercurj' 

Sulphur 

mil. lbs. 

’ooo cwts. 

. 


7 . 

'O 

9^ '4 

77c - ! 

59' 2 

Tin 

’ooo aws. 

• ••• 



:o-i 

Zinc 

’ooo tons 

• ••• 

••• 

3? 




Production ficurcs are incomplete. 
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6 . The estimated requirements of important minerals by industries by 1955-56, are 
indicated below : — 


Mineral Raw materials required annually by industries 

Present Estimated 

consumption . requirements 

in 1955-56 


Coal 

Million tons 


. lO'O' 

14*0 

limestone 

Miliion tons 


- 5‘3 

' 8-9 

Gypsum 

*^000 tons 


97*0 

870 -Q 

Iron ore 

’000 tons 


. 2672-0 

4000*0 (c) 

Manganese Ore 

’000 tens 


. 70-0 

100*0 

Bauxite 

’000 tons 


- 26*0 

-6o*o {h) 

Glass sand 

’000 tons 


. 108 -0 

184*0 

Hmenite 

’000 tons 


. nh- 

. 3‘0 

Monazite sands 

’000 tons 


NU. 

1-5 

Sulphur 

’000 tons 


.42-5 

82*0 

Rock phosphate 

’000 tons 


. 35-0 

108*0 

Petroleum crude 

’000 tons 


. Nn. 

lyoo'o (c) 

Pyrites 

’000 tons 


. NIL 

22*0 


Excepting the requirements of sulphur, petroleum and copper and other non-ferrotis metals, 
India has the basic mineral and power resources needed for the industrial expansion 
envisaged. 

7. The power resources in India comprise coal, oil and hydro electridty. India’s coal 
mining is centred mainly in Bihar and West Bengal. The total workable reserves of coal 
down to a depth of 1,000 ft. are estimated at 20,000 million tons, of which the good quality 
coal would amount to 5,000 million tons. The reserves of coking coal, however, are small 
amounting to onl}^ 2,000 million tons. 

Ver)’’ little petroleum is produced in India. Digboi/ the only source at present yields ' 
about 60 miliion gallons annually which is about 7% of India’s requirements. Indications 
of productive oil fields are also present in Tripura State, Patharia R.F. (Ass^) and in the 
Kangra district (Punjab). 

As against relatively meagre resources of coal and oil, the hydro-electric resources of 
India are considerable, estimates , varying from about 30 million horse-power to 40 
million. 

(fl) When the espamion scheme of the easting steel roanufacturexs is complete, the demand for iron ore is expec- 
which is expected to rise farther to 5*5 million tons when the proposed Government 
Steel Factor5- of 600,000 tons capacity materialises. - 

expansion programme of Indian Aluminium Co. is implemented, the demand for bauxite is expec- 
ted to increase to ioo.cxiq to 110,000 tons per annum. 

refinery Mmes into full productioD and with ±e implementation of the third refinery, the 

cetoand for petroleum crude would rise to 4-2 million tons per annum. 
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8. In^ia possesses large quantities of high grade iron ore and mav be c!a^<; 
the countries which can reasonably expect a long continued development of he: 
though, in proportion to the population, these reserves arc lower than in tiic 
regions of the world. Likewise there arc large rcscr\-cs of bauxite, India 
world’s main source of supply of mica, ilmenitc and monazitc. 


•J or.c rf 
Ay 

rnnin cre 
5 =^ tl’.c 


9 . It should be stated again that in most cases the reserves, thougli knov.ji to b; lar.tc 
enough, are not known in sufficient detail, especially in regard to quality, for ^urIN^-/. of 
development. Moreover, the distribution is capricious in a territorial sense, some p.ttts 
of the country being poor, others being comparatively rich. 

Mineral Policy 

10. Amongst natural resources, minerals form a special category as they arc " w.^^ting 
assets ” ; once they are taken out of the ground and utilised, they arc lost for ever. The-.' 
should, therefore, be treated on a different footing from replcnishablc natund rc^o-.jrv-c--. 
Minerals figure in the export trade of India and contribute to the caminc of foreign 
exchange. They are exported, however, largely in the raw state. 


II. As minerals form the basis of modem industry in peace and in war, it is nccc'^'.ar;.' to 
have a rational policy as regards their working and utilisation. Tire keynote of ilii-. policy 
should be conservation and economic working. The essentials of such a p.'lic;.’ of 
“coordinated, orderly and economic development” of the mineral resources arc indicated 
in the following paragraphs. 


(i) Exploration and development — In regard to almost every mineral, there arc no icliaMc 
data of reserves. To ensure the efficient working of the Itnown mineral dcpn^its or tho-e 
which may be found in future, it is ncccssars* that all steps should be taken to enc-arc that the 
extent and value of the resources arc determined so that the produaion programme may b: 
organised on an economic basis and proper provision made in planning schemes for work- 
ing. Concrete proposals for this purpose arc made at the end of the chapter. 


(if) Propel- conduct of mining operations — Though a mining industrt- h.i'; l--rrn in 
existence in this countrj' for about half a ccniurj-, only a comparatively small number of mirx-. 
are being worked in an efficient manner under proper technical guidance. Many unit'- arc t.vi 
small in size or too poorly financed for such working. Ixick of a conceri-.nion polir.- j- ;k ’ 
responsible for the present condition of the industiy. There is largo v.Mst.igc. wpr.ir.lly 
in minerals of marginal grades, as these arc citlicr abandoned in the mines or thro-.vn .'.■•v.ty 
on the mine dumps. Ways and means must be devised for the mining and recover.- cf the- c 
low 'grade materials. Ores which it is not possible to work economically under n'-ttr.a! 
conditions should be left in the mines so that they may be extraaed at a later date v.-ith.^-et 
serious loss. The mine dumps all over the country have to be carefully ocimincd and r amp led 
so that their valuable mineral content may be recovered by methods of bmeficiati -n r/v.v 
available. It should be a rule that selective mining of high grade minemb. .''•k'nc 'hou!.! 
not be undertaken and that all grades should be worked and, wherever posriblc, blr.ndcJ 
to produce marketable grades. 
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To bring about a general improvement in methods of mining as well as in the recovery 
of economic^y workable resources, mining interests will have to' employ properly qualified 
technical personnel for conducting mining operations. The Indian Bureau of Mines should 
assist in this direction through its inspectorate whose function will be to. inspect every 
mining operation and advise the owner on proper methods of development and also to ensure 
that the advice given is implemented. The Indian Bureau of A-iines should also be respon- 
sible for the collection of detailed information on the nature of mining operations carried on, 
the mechanical equipment in use,, and of development progranunes proposed by each 
umt. 


(ill) Strategic comideratiom — The last war showed that valuable time and effort were 
wasted in conducting emergency exploratory work to develop resources of strategic minerals 
uneconomic to work in peace time and about the occurrences of which little information was 
available. The war also showed how difficult it was for the Government to resist pressure to 
investigate ever}'- potential source of supply, however, small. It is therefore necessary that 
particular attention should be paid to strategic minerals such as sulphur, ores of tungsten, 
tin, vanadium, etc. and the necessary preliminarj'- information should be obtained so that 
production can be organised when required with the minimum of delay. 


(m) Leasing of- -mineral properties and regulation of mineral development — The Mines 
and Alinerals (Regulation and Development) Act, 1948 (Act LIII of 1948) gives powers of 
regulation to the Central Government. Under this Act, the Central Government’s 
concurrence is necessary for the issue of licences and leases for atomic energy’- minerals and 
rare minerals such as those containing uranium, thorium, vanadium, beryllium, titanium, 
wolfram, columbium, etc., coal, gypsum, lead, zinc and copper ores. Two changes appear to be 
desirable in these rules in the national interests.* In the first place, the Central Government’s 
concurrence should be needed for issue of ' licences and leases of other important minerals, 
vis., iron ore, manganese ore, chromite, bauxite, and rhica as these are important in the 
countiy’s economy. Secondly, in the grant of mineral leases regard should be had to the 
size of mining properties in order to prevent the holding of very large areas by single 
interests and, also on the other hand, to ensure that the areas covered are not too small. 
The Central Government should lay dov/n rules regarding economic units for different 
classes of minerals with due advertence to local conditions. 


industry At present monthly, quarterly or annual remms of mineral 
-p. . available, but no data on the economics of the mining industry, 

to rbp TT)'^ under Aci LIII of 1948 for the collection of detailed statistics in regard 

relatiTiCT m ^ Bureau of A-lines should be empowered to' collect statistics 

be sruffied in status and requirements of the mining industry, so that they can 

markets in India evelopment and planning. Statistics in regard to the mineral 

“ international mineral trade should also be 
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(vf) Mineral trade — Some of the important minerals of InJij, im;.. mire, m.n-.’r.- eraj 
cf^omite, are worked largely for export. It should be the policy ns far ns p.- -m',-:;, Vi c, x-. c.-t 
minerals into finished or at least semi-finished products for purposes (>f csrori. 

(vii) Low grade ores — More preliminaiy information liian is now a\v.il.i’''.e i- necc- .'rv 
in regard to low grade ores v/hich are not at present economic. A comprclicnds c .n- c ur.cn: 
of all data available from the commercial standpoint, and further csolorntion .m.i rc-c .'v!; 
into problems of mineral dressing and processing arc needed so that new dcvcl.^rmcn: hr 

encouraged if and when justified or detailed information about liic c mditions under whi,!: 
the working of low grade and marginal deposits would become ccon-'mic c.in be ,m:d c . A ci! d-'c 
for use at the appropriate time. 

The Plan lays down a programme based on the above principles and .ur.’.nccJ :n 
of priority. 


So.ME Important MiNERj\t.s 

12. An assessment of the reserves, in the light of present and future rcquircmc.nf- r.r . ! 
an indication of the future programme of surveys and investigation to be con.!uctcJ .in.! the 
policy' to be adopted in respect of the following minerals viz., coal, iron ore. nun Mn:-..- ore. 
chromite, non-ferrous metals, bauxite, magnesite, mica, gypsum and sulphur, is given 
below. 


Coal 


13. Distribution — ^Thc main coal producing areas in India lie in the ttorth-c.’.M 
States of Bihar and West Bengal which contribute nearly Sz of the to:;] output 
other producing areas lie in .Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Hydcr.ib.id .and ;\s im. h 
tion, there are coal deposits of the tertiaty age in several p!acc.s in Kt'h.mir, B 

Cutch and Madras. 


Htc 


'14. Reserves— In 1932, Sir Cyril Fos estimated the roscr\-cs of worluiMc d-.'A fit: ' j 
4 ft. and over, with an ash content not in excess of 20 on a m.oi>^^turc free Im'us and 


'0.1 uu’iiitv O'! 


ring within 1,000 ft. of the surface) at 20,000 million tons. Of tins, titc 
(averaging 16% ash on a moisture free basis and occurring within 2.000 f:. ot tire 'u: 
would amount to about 5,000 million tons, the bulk of which— about .j.hoo mil!- ut t e 
is in the coalfields of Bihar and West Bengal. These estimates reterred i^' C jun. 

In addition, the rcscn'cs of tertiarj- coal were estimated to b: of t'ne or 




i-r 


tons. 


r-'U!; 


15. Coking coal— Committees appointed from time to time have >-t.jtcd tb.;t re, cr.-cr r-f 
good quaUty coal are limited. The latest of these, the Committee on the Gon'crv-tivn of 
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Metallurgical Coal (1949) has, on the basis of a re-survey, estimated the reserves of coking 
coal to be of the order of 2,000 million tons distributed as follows: 


Workable reserves Quantity ejctractable 





With stowing 

Without stowing 


Sel. 

Grade 

Sel. 

Grade 

Sel. 

Grade 


Grade 

I&II 

Grade 

I&II 

Grade 

• I&n 

Working areas . 

981*4 

1017*3 

751-3 

824*1 

385-0 

508*7 

Virgin areas 

329-6 

444-6 

263*7 

355-3 

164*8 

222*2 

Total 

1311*0 

1461*9 

1014*0 

1179*4 

549-8 

730*9 


Expressed in anodier way : 


Selected A . 
Selected B . 
Grade I&n 


Total 


The Committee adds: 

“ This is the in situ value. Probably we can expect a recovery with’ modem -mining 
methods of 75%, say 1600 million tons. To this, we may blend one-fourth of weaHy coking 
coal making the overall figure for coal available for coking 2,000 million tons. This figure, 
•however, may well be halved unless precautions (notably compulsory stowing) are taken in 
mining and unless steps are taken to use blends containing weakly coking coals and to wash 
the iiiferior grade of coking coal.” 

O 

While the reserves of coking coal have been estimated recently by a special survey, the 
data regarding reserves of other grades of coal are not based on detailed estimates worked 
out from reliable surveys. It is necessary, therefore, that detailed surveys of coalfields should 
be undertaken in conjunction with drilling and prospecting. This has been provided for in the 
Plan. 

16. Though, spealdng generally, the coal reserves may be considered fairly adequate for , 
the plans ofindustiiahsationofthecountrj^ the position in regard to coking and semi-coking 
coal is clearly unsatisfactory. The future policy should, therefore, be one of strict enforce- 
ment of the conservation measures recommended by the Committee of 1949. ^ 


Alillion Beneficiated : 


tons 


million 

tons 

500 

Coking coals with 15 per cent ash or 
less. 

500 

750 

Coking coal with 15 — 17 per cent ash 
or less. 

■600 

150Q 

Coking coal with over 17 per cent, 
ash but which’ on braeficiation 
will yield coal roughly to the extent 
of 2/3. 

1000 

2750 

Total 

2100 
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17. Production— ViMTmg the last three decades, coal produainn has nearly dauWed 
andreached a record figure of over 34 million tons in 1951. Practicdly the wliok of this 
(97 to 98%) comes from the Gondwana coalfields and 85% is contributed by the coalfields of the 
Damodar Valley. The production of coal in India since 1939 has been as follovvs : 



Million 



.Million 


tons) 



tOTS 


Ei!C 




1939 . 

• 27‘79 

1945 • 


23-97 

1940 . 

• 29-38 

1946 • 


29-27 

1941 • 

• 29’46 

1947 - 


30-07 

1942 • 

• 29-43 

194S . 


29-32 

1943 . 

• 25-51 

1949 • 


31 '44 

1944 . 

. 26-12 

1950 . 


32*31 



1951 • 


34'43 

18. Comumptmt — ^The 

figures available indicate 

tliat for th 

e year 1950 consumption 

was distributed as follows : 








Estimated * 

Percentage 




consumption" 

of total 





pro'Juctiftn 




tons 


Railways . . . 

• • • • * 


10,030,000 

3I-I 

Iron and steel and brass foundries including coke ovens, engineering 

4,406.000 

13-6 

works and re-rolling mills. 




Consumption at collieries and wastage . . . 

• 

3,645,000 

ir-3 

Brick and tile factories including lime, potteries, cement works and 

3,037,000 

9’4 

refraaories. 





Steam electric utilities 

« • • * • 


2,249,000 

6-9 

Cotton and woollen mills . 

• « « « # 


1,701,000 

5-3 

States (minor consumers) 

• • • • * 


I. .450, 000 

4’5 

Exports .... 

» • « • « 


1,000,000 

3’i 

Jute Mills \ 

• • • « • 


577.000 1 

3-2 

Paper Mills J 

• • • • » 


457,000 / 


Bunker "I . 

• • • • * 


430.000 \ 


Steamer service f . 

• • • • • 


430,000 / 


. Balance available for consumption in other industries . 


3.034.000 

9- A 


Total Production 


32.307,000 

lOO-O 


The rail\va3’s arc the largest consumers, talung nearly 31% of the total product!''n. Of 
this, about 40% is coking and .semi-coking coal. The colliery connimption svlf.ch ir.deden 
consumption in boilers, power plants in the mine premises and domertic coVc for the ualT is 
of the order of ii % of tlic total produaion. It is stated that ovrinn to 1 'ck of c-'nirrl, the 
colliery’ labour take coal from wherever they can get it without rcpa.'-d for tlie quality and 
quantity’ taken. It would appear, therefore, that with proper contrfd by the mar.3neme.nt, 
^,^it should be possible to save coal and minimise waste. 
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Of the total production of metallurgical grade coal, the railways consume about 40%, 
the iron and steel industrj^ about 21%, about 13% is used for bunker and export and the. 
balance is consumed by miscellaneous industries. ' The use of metallur^cal coking coal for 
purposes other than for production of iron and steel and coking is unnecessary and the 
quantitj' used for these purposes should be replaced by coal of other quality. The Railways 
are already taking steps to reduce the use of metallurgical coking coal as speedily as possible. 
The svdtchover from metallurgical to non-metallurgical coal wiU, however, have to be effeaed 
without dislocating the industry'. - The Aietallur^cal Coal Comihittee (i 949 ) considered 
that it should be possible to reduce output without serious dislocation to the industry in 
stages in a five year period reducing the consumption every year by about 10% of the 
previous year’s figure and also by planning an increased production of steel during this period. 

The 1949 Committee estimated that the consumption of coking^ coal ' in iron and steel- 
makmg (and in the coke ovens) would rise from 3-7 million tons in 1949 to 8 million tons 
when the expansion programme of the steel companies and the setting up of two proposed 
steel plants were completed. This estimate of 8 million tons is now found to be optimistic. 
The expansion of the iron and steel industry' enrisaged in the plan and the proposed new pig 
iron plant w'iU need an additional i '8 million tons of coking coal by 1957-58, i.e. a total of 
5*5 million tons leaving a surplus of this grade of coal not needed for essential purposes. 

19. With these considerations in view and having regard to the need for conserving coking 
coal, the follov'ing programme was recommended in 1950 by the Planning Commission: — 

(i) Production of metallurgical coking coal may be maintained at the present level hut 
under no circumstances should new fields be developed. The closing of mines 
producing coking coal is recommended only in cases where they can be re-opened 
'without large capital outlay. 

OY) Stowing, blending and washing should be . enforced by law. It is believed that 
enforcement of stowing will lead to reduction in output of coking coal. 

{in) Selective mining should be stopped effectively. 

(in) The replacement programme, i.e., for replacement of coking by other coals, should 
be taken up in tv.'o stages. As an initial step, the Selected ‘ A’ & ‘ B’ coking 
coal used in the railways and for other non-essential purposes should, be 
replaced by non-metallurgical coal. When this programme has been completed, 
the replacement of the grades I and II coking and semi-coking coal should 
be taken up. 

A programme for increased production of non-coking coal to replace selected ‘ A’ & ‘B’ 
grade coal used for non-essential purposes will have to be drawn up by the Coal 
Board. 

(n) So long as coking coal produced in the country' is in excess of the quantities needed 
for the iron and steel industry and coking, such excess production may be 
exported to earn essential foreign exchange under special agreements negotiated 
with other countries, 

<■ 



■» 
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(«0 Appraisal of cojisitmption—TaoM^ it is not possible to indicate precisely what the 
consumption will be by the end of the period of the Plan, a broad indication may be ^ven 
of the order of increase in consumption by I955“5^- The additioilal demand is expected to be 
oftheorderofabout 6 million tons— 4 million tons for the industrial development envisaged, 
I million tons for the railways and i million tons for additional thermal power generation 
and other purposes. Judging by recent trends in production^ this additional demand can 
be met by the mining industrj\' 

(fv) Reorganisation of transport — ^The Railwa3^s at present transport more than 90% 
of the coal produced in the country and there are no navigable waterway's to carry coal cheaply 
to other parts of the county. Some coal is shipped from Calcutta by coastal steamers to coastal 
areas. But it has been found that the sea freights are substantially higher than railway freight. 
The use of coal by industries is now largely' a matter of easy availability coupled with price. 
But beyond a short distance from the coalfield the pits mouth price has no influence on the 
demand as the freights equal or exceed the cost of coal and it becomes advantageous to the 
consumers to use the best grade he can procure. If the use of coal is to be rationalised, 
it would be necessary to supply' suitable coals firom the nearest coalfields; In recommen- 
ding a programme for the replacement of coking coal used for non-essential purposes by 
non-coking coal, the Commission had two objects in view; — 

(i) stepping up production of non-coking coal from existing collieries in Raniganj, 
•Ramgarh and Elaranpura coalfields ; and 

(ji) stepping up production from outlying coalfields like those in Korea, Rewa, 
Hy'derabad and Assam and developing the Korba coalfield in Madhya Pradesh 
with a view to rationalise production and distribution. The transport fadli-, 
ties required to develop these fields have been worked out and are estimated 
to amount to about Rs. 850 lakhs. 

The Working Party for the Coal Industry has made, similar recommendations to ease 
the difficult supply position in South India, Western India, Cutch and North Bihar. 

21. South Arcot lignite — ^Preliminary investigations indicate the existence of fairly 
large reserves of lignite over an area of at least 23 sq. miles. To determine the workability 
of the deposits, a programme of exploratory quarrying has been drawn up and this wiU be 
taken up shortly. The large-scale development of the deposits will have to await the results 
of the exploratory operations. 

22. Railway collieries — h. programme of development of some of the railway collieries 
has been drawn up. The programme includes mechanisation, sand stowing and opening up 
of new seams and new areas. 

23. Labour ^The coal mining industry employ'ed in 1951 about 340,000 workers, an 
mcrease of 58 ^ o\ er that in 1941 (214,244). During the same period production registered 
^ mcr^e of 32 ^ (from 25 *89 milhon tons to 34 million tons). There has thus been a 

ec e m the output per man y'ear from about 127 .tons in 1941 to_a little over loo-Vons in 


development of MISLF.AL nr.SOLT.CLS 


SCI 


(The figures quoted above refer onlv lo coalfield' ccruine under Jb.c Ird: !'. .’t'ine' 
Aa). Coal mining in India is mostly a manual operation and very little mr.cliinety u>:d. 
Output per man shift, ivhich may be taben as an index of the productlvitv rf tb.c vorl er, i' !'• v 
in India. The suggestions made in tliis respea by the Worhing Party for th.e Co.:! Indi.-t.'y, 
viz., mechanisation, proper lay out and planning of future mine', intrrduaticn rf piece-rate 
system of payment and linking of bonus to the unit of production (inr'crd of to rttcridrncr 
as at present) are being e.xamined by Government. 


24- Research — Except isolated studies by individual producers or cenrunterr no rryrn.i- 
sed research on problems connected with coal mining or uiili.'^ntion h.as been undettaJ cn in 
India so far. The Fuel Research Institute should undertake rcsc.arch on carl'O'tii'.nior! r.::i! 
production of coke, design of coke ovens, washing and blending of ccal and dc'^tt'phuri'ati 'n 
of coal. The programme of investigations Is set out in dct.ail in paragraph f-o (i). 


As laboratory research has to be supplemented by pilot and larger scale experiments fi-r 
the results of research to be of an industrial value, the Fuel Research Imtinnc fhould be 
adequately financed for these purposes. Provision has been made in the Plan for thi*:. 


25. Control and development of the coal industry ' — ^The Planning OmmiMton in a ■ped.’'l 
paper prepared for the Government invited attention to: 

(i) the extreme urgency' of conservation measures ; and 

(:V) the need for setting up a macluncry which will bring .about tb.e adoption of a 
co-ordinated policy in regard to all questions rebating to co.i!. 


After a redew of the whole position, the Planning Commission made the followirtg rccom.mcrt 
dations: — 


(i) legislation for enforcement of stotsing for consert'ation in addition to s.afcty, '.vr-'hirg 

and blending should be assigned the highest priority in the intcretT cf oon'er- 
vation of national resources of high grade coking coni ; 

(ii) a consolidated cess should be levied in place of the cxbting scpnrrnc cc'-m, tb.e 

jncld of which should be allotted for safety and con'crvation me.n'urc'. l.-'b-er 
welfare, research and other purposes, Taccording to requirement'. ; 


(lit) a machinery— a Coal Board— sho'uld be set up v,-hich will cx.:mine rj! qt: 
relating to coal from a comprehensive point of vir.v and m.nkc rccnm.'nc.n 
to the ministries concerned and thus assist in the cvcluticn .".nd c? er: 
a co-ordinated policy. 


k.. 




r 
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20. Action taken by Govertnnetit— Taking into consideration the recommendations 
of the Planning Commission, the Government of India promulgated the Coal Mines 
(Conser%'ation and Safety) Ordinance, 1952, v7hich has been subsequently passed by 
Parliament and issued as the Coal Alines (Conservation and Safety) Act, 1952- Under the 
Act, the Central Government will have the following powers: 

(z) to adopt measures for maintaining safety of coal mines or conservation of coal ; 

(zi) to delegate powers to a Coal Board set up under section 4 for dealing with problems 
of the coal industry ; 

(zYz) to levy and collect excise duty on all coal and coke, raised or manufactured and 
despatched and an additional excise duty on all coking coal raised and 
despatched ; 

(iv) to impose and collect import duty on all coal imported ; 

(v) to constitute Ad%TSOty Committees to advise the Government in any matter 

connected with the a dminis tration of the Act ; 

(vi) to frame rules for safety in coal mines, conservation of coal, lety and collection 

of excise duty, imposition and collection of import duty, constitution of the 
Coal Board and its functions, a dmini stration of the Coal Mines (Safety and 
Conservation) .Fimds, constitute Advisory Committees and committees of 
inquiry' to inquire into references arising from but of an order passed under 
sub-section (3) of section 13 of the Act ; 

(vti) to provide penalties for contravention of the provisions of this Act. 

The Central Government will in each year pay to the Board a sum not exceeding the 
excise duty collected (the amount to be determined in such manner as may be prescribed). • ' 
This amount will be credited to a fund called the Coal Mines (Safety and Conservation) 
Fund, which will be operated by the Board to meet among other things : 

(а) expenditure on the administration of the Board ; 

(б) grant of stowing materials or other assistance for stowing operations ; 

(c) prosecution of research work connected with safety hi coalmines or conservation 

and utilisation of coal ; and 

(d) grants to State Governments or research organisations etc., of money in aid of any 

scheme approved by the Central Government. 

The Act repeals the Coal Alines Safety (Stowing) Act, 1939, and will take over the amount lying 
m the credit of the Coal Alines (Stowing) Fund as on the 8th January, 1952 and transfer it to 
the Coal Alines (Safety and Conservation) Fund. 

pursuance of section 4 of the Act, the Central Government have established a Coal 
oar consisting of a Chairman and three members and have prescribed the rates of excise 
duty leviable on coal and coke and the additional excise duty leviable on hard .coke./' 


bfeVELOPMENT OF mineral PXSOUF.CLS 
Iron Ofx 

27. Distribution — India’s resources of iron ore arc of laqrc dimensicn''. Orr; of c-k-'J 
quaKty occur in Singhbhura district of Bihar ; Bonai and Ma>-urbhan; in Orb-a ; 
Chanda, Drug and Bastar districts of Madhya Pradesh ; Salem, TirudiinpalU and Ikilary 
districts of Madras ; Ratnagin district of Bombay and the adjoining area of Goa ; and in 
the Shimoga, Kadur and other districts of Mysore. There are smaller deposits in .Minor.', 
district oftheU.P. ; PEPSUjKumuland Cudappah districts of .Madras and the oxiinelJ'- of 
West Bengal, while deposits of lower grade arc scattered over different pens of the 
peninsula. 

28. Rzseroes—Ths. ores in most eases contain a high percentage of mct.iliie iron (over 
60 %) and are generally low in phosphorous and sulphur. Rcsca-es of good quality iron o-.z 
(containing over 60% iron) are estimated to be over io,cxx) million tons, the bulk of which, is 
concentrated in Bihar and Orissa, Except the Bihar and Orissa occurrences, the dcj^iorits .arc 
not situated close to supplies of coking coal. 

The ore deposits particularly those of Bihar and Orissa h.ive been invcr-tigatc-d in a 
general way by the Geological Suiwcy of India, but except in the case of .n few of them — 
those worked by the steel companies — the investigations have not been sufficiently det.nilcd to 
prove their quality and quantitj’. The present estimates arc only in the nature of a hro-vd 
indication of the magnitude of the reserves. A proper assessment of the quality and quantity 
of these deposits is necessary and it is suggested that the deposits in the following areas m.iy 
be investigated in detail : 

(a) Bonai and Keonjhar (Orissa). 

{b) Drug and Chanda (Madhya Pradesh). 

(c) Bastar (Madhya Pradesh). 

(d) Ratnagiri (Bombay). 

(e) Sandur (Madras). 

29. Productiotii consumption and demand—Thz average annual production ofimnorc 
during the past few years has been varying between two to three million tony, the chief 
producing regions being in the iron ore belt of Bihar and Orissa, and .Mysore. .Myinrc'*. 
share in production has been varying bertveen 40,000 and 60,000 tons and practimlly al! 
the rest has come from Bihar and Orissa. These figures may be taken as .an index of tlie 
present capadtj’ of tlic two regions to utilise iron ore for the production of pig iron. ,Mr> t 
of the ore is utilised by the three iron and steel plants at Taianapr, .-Manrol (Himpur) and 
Bhadravati, whUe'a small quantity has been exported. 



Production of Iron Ore, Pip Iron and Steel 
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The average annual production of pig iron in India is of the order of to 2 miffion tons, 
and of steel about i milHon tons. Production does not meet the demand in fuU and the gap 
between productionland demand is Med to some extent by imports from abroad. . Both iron 
and steel have been in short supply in the war and post-war years :• 

Imports of iron and steel . 

(Value in Rs. lakhs) 

Iron and Cutlery Hardware Machinery 
Steel • 

1939-40 
to 

1941-42 


1942-43] 

1944-45 J 

35 • • 


238-4 

14-0 

107-4 

1187-9 

I945-461 

to 

1947-48, 

\ 

J 33 • • 


577-8 

80-7 

408-7 

3573-1 

1948-49* 


. - 

1146-7 

42-9 

595 '7 

7674-3 

1949-50* 

. 

• 

1512-5 

52-5 

613-9 

10919*4 

1950-51* 

- . . 

• 

1324-9 

28-1 

456-5 

8282-6 


The estimated demand (1955-56) for pig iron and steel is shown in the following table 
together with the present capacity and the schedule of expansion contemplated. 


} • Average . . 579-6 21-5 217-4 1287-5 


(Figures in thousand tons) 




Estimated 

Additional 

Additional 

Difference 

Present capacity 


demand 

capacity 

capacity 

between . 


1955-56 

required 

under con- 

colunms 3 



sideration 

and 4 

Pig iron 





1,878 . 

• 

2,735 

857 

685 

172 

vS J? 
0 

« 

. 

2,500 

1,450 

320 

• L130 


The expansion of production of pig iron and steel emdsaged above would involve expan- 
sion in the production of raw materials as shown below ; 


Present Estimated 
requirements requirements 

(Figures in thousand tons) 


Iron ore 
Coke and Coal 
Man^ese ore 
Limestone 


2,675 - 

4000 

2,365 

3,800 

70 

100 

572 

995 


The increased production of the abovementioned raw materials would require provision 

of necessary transport facilities for assembling these raw materials and for the movement of 
manufactured products. 




DEVELOPilENT OF MISTRAL fLESOURCtS 

SO. Exports—Thac has been a small export trade in iron ore, as indicsicJ hzh-x: 


3.0 


Year 


Tc.v. 


1940- 41 . 

1941- 42 to 1944-45 

1945- 46 - 

1946- 47 . 

1947- 48 . 

1948- 49 . 

1949- 50 . 

1950- 51 • 

1951- 52 • 


IjoOD 

Nil 

8to 

:o 


4-30C. 

84.513 

: 80, ice 


Export of iron ore has been fluctuating. In recent ye.ir:, the export dem.and for iron ore 
has increased but limitations of transport iiavc rcstriaed tlie c-xtent to which this demand cm 
be met. The long-term policy is to e.vpand pig iron production to meet internal demand .is 
well as, if possible, for the export market, instead of permitting exports of ore. 


M.\nganese Ore 

31. Manganese is an important material in industrt' as the mctnllurirs’ of iron and rtce! 
is dependent upon it for smelting processes. India has fairly large deposits of mangince e ore 
and is one of the chief producers of the mineral. Other important producers arc U.S.S.R.. 
Brazil, South Africa and the Gold Coast. Except U.S.S.R., tionc of the other great indus- 
trial countries possess manganese deposits of importance and deposits in Indi.a th.creforc a^oume 
special importance. 


32. Distribution of deposits — ^Thc cliicf manganese ore deposits .arc concentrated in .a fetv 
regions, viz., the districts of Chhindsmta, Magpur, Balaghat .and Bhandam in Madliy.a 
Pradesh ; Jhabua in Madhya Bharat ; Bcliarj' (Sandur) and Visakhapatnam district.s in .Madnis, 
Shimoga in Mysore ; Panchmahals and certain distrias of southern Bombay .and a few 
scattered areas in Bihar and Orissa. Of these, the largc.st and the richc- t are those of 
Madhya Pradesh yielding ores which arc generally liigh in manpnese content. 


33. Reserves — ^The ore bearing region in .Madlnva Pradcsii extends over .a Icngtii ofrn''rc 
than 100 miles from Bhandara through Balaghat and Nagpur to Chhindv.-ara distria. Tor 
ore bodies are often of large size, but their extension in dcptii is not known. 'Iliis lack of 
information is due to the comparatively small amount of underground mining tk.a: lus been 
carried out and the almost complete a lack of drilling to determine tb.c depth. Tiic ores 
are hard and fine grained and usually high in manganese content, which is over 49 ssi nr'-^t 
of tlie ores from Bhandara and Balaghat districts. The phosphorous and iron content:: .arc 
variable and the latter is usually high— rather too high for the ox to be u-ed ttmigr.; in M'.'t 
furnaces for high grade ferro-manganese production. Tne dcp.osit> iti .S.ind:!r. .Myorc .and 
southern Bombay are of low grade and of comparatively small m.agnitudc. Tne Sin.thbhum 


GCrp^“ 


deposits arc of small size and irregular mtiurc. Numerous 5^0! 

Gangpur, Kconjhar, Bonai, Kalahandi and Koraput areas in Orissj. 'J'he cu.alitj 
high to low grade but they possess an ademugc in their proximity 1.. iron .and - 
Besides, these regions possess a certain amount of low plio -.plioro-,;- . low iron m 
and a certain quantity of ore rich in peroxide for use fo: citemim! rurp:ve. 


fvecur in 
-rie*. fr.-rn 
i ccr.irm., 
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There are no reliable estimates of resert'es available for any of the deposits. One of the 
deposits in Madhya Pradesh worked by the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Co. has been 
proved to contain about 5 million tons of high grade ore. The deposits in Madhya Pradesh 
were estimated a few years ago to contain about 10 million tons of high grade ore and about 
3 million tons of lower grades. On the whole, it may be assumed that the reserves, of high 

grade ore are ofthe order of 15 to 20 million tons and that of lower grades will amount to 

about three times the above quantity, but these figures are only approximate. 

34. Mining of manganese began in 1891 and developed rapidly during the 

early years ofthe present centur3\ Aimual production for the last 40 years has averaged -about 
600,000 tons and had exceeded the million ton mark in three years. Except for a small fraction 
of the total production consumed by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., almost the entire produc- 
tion is exported in the raw form. So far, about 30 million tons of ore — ^much of it high 
grade— have been exported. Figures of production and export of manganese during the 
last decade are given in the statement below ; 



Year 


Produaion 

Domestic 

Exports 



(tons) 

consumption 

(tons) 





(tons) 


1939-43 

average 

« « 

671,471 

74^043 

599,616 

[944-48 

average 

« • 

. . 362,678 

56^95 

353.554 

1949 • 


« • 

645,825 

79,264 

613,907 

1950 . 


# « 

882,929 

69^325 

808,221 

1951 . 


« 

1,283,929 

88,867 

952,000 


35. Cotisumpiion — ^Domestic consumption is mostly confined to the steel industry which 
uses ore for production of ferro-manganese required for steel plants. The table above shows 
the consumption of manganese ore by the iron and steel industiy’. A certain amount of 

- manganese ore is consumed in the glass industrj'^ and also in the manufacture of drj' cells 
and in the chemical industry. Consumption of manganese ore in industries other than steel 
are not large. 

Domestic consumption of manganese ore will go up during the next few 3'ears as a result 
of expansion envisaged in respect of iron and steel production and other industries. It is 
estimated that domestic requirements will go upto 100,000 tons bj^- 1957-58. There w^ould 
be no difficulty in meeting the expanded demand. 

36. Export policy — As stated above, India occupies a position of importance as a- world 
supplier of this mineral. Taking into account the absence of definite information regarding 
the extent of reser\’es and in order to meet the requirements of an expanding iron and steel 
industr} , a policy of stnct conservation of reserves is called for. Export control was brought 
into force late in 1948 and ceiling limits were placed for both high and low grade varieties. 

ter, for spetid reasons. Government decided on a policy of export of high grade ores to the 
^-tent of I milfion tons per annum for a temporaiy^ period. This policy will be re-examined 
if It IS found by detailed geological investigations that the r^er\^es of high grade ore prove 
to be smaller than at present esiimatcd. 
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Recommendatiotis 

37. (0 Survey atid appraisal of resources— As already pointed n-Jt, there r.re rt » tche.Me 
estimates available of India’s resources of manganese ore. It is titereforc, neec- v -.r'. to i.'.o.j- 
tute an immediate investigation of all the deposits indicitcJ beliv.v: 

(a) areas in Madhya Pradesh. 

(b) Jamda, Rayagada and Kalahandi (Orissa). 

(c) Panch Mahals (Bombay). 

(d) Ratnagiri, Dhanvar and North Kanara (Bombay). 

(e) Mysore. 

if) Visakhapatnam and Sandur (Madras). 

(it) Manufacture of ferro-mangauese — ^Thc aim should be to convert t!ic ore into ferro- 
manganese and manganese chemicals for purposes of export instead of cxporiini: it in the 
raw condition. At present only a small percentage of the total production of m.in',*,’.ne'.e ('re 
is converted into ferro-manganese for domestic <mnsumption in tfie .steel industry. The T.n.t 
Iron and Steel Co. produce ferro-manganese in the blast furnace for their own con-urnp- 
tion. The average production of ferro-manganese during the last ten ye-irs is nbaut it. 0:0 
tons a year. Plans for setting up further ferro-manganese plants arc under considcr.nion. 

(Hi) Beneficiaiion — It is believed that India has abundant resources probably t'f tlic order 
of 70 to 80 million tons of low grade ore, i.c. those containing less than in itv.t.'.r.c'e. 
There is only a restricted market for such ores. Investigations in rcg.ird to beneficiaiion I'f 
such ores should be undertaken by the Bureau of Mines in aMlnboration witli tiic Natimvl 
Metallurgical Laboratory'. For this, provision has been made in the Plan. Inve'tipiti 'u 
should also be undenaken for the recovery of manganese ore in tiic dumps and cilective 
measures undertaken to control and if possible, eliminate w.istngc of ore in mining 


Chro.mite 


38. Distribution and reserves — Chromite is an imponant str.itcgic mincmi of wiuhh 
has moderate supplies. The chief chromite deposits in lndi.a arc situated in the .Singh! 
district (including Seraikela) of Bihar ; the Mysore and Hassan districts of t!)e 
State ; the Ratnagiri and Sawantawadi areas of Bombay; the Krishna .and Salem di-tti. 
Madras and the Keonjhar district of Orissa. There arc also deposits near Onu. in 1 .-. 
Kashmir State, but these arc practically inaccessible. Those in .Manipur ;m'„ rm 
Andaman Islands will have to be investigated further before their cconimtic imp 'r.-mc 


Indi 



.1 


t' 




be ascertained. 


No reliable estimates of rescr%-cs arc available but the followim: fi cures nny be 
:cneral indications : 


Mysore! 

Bombay 

Orissa 

Salem (Madras) 
Krishna 


155.000 r'r.(. 

67.000 tf'rv. 
eoo.oec- ton' (eo' 
r 00.000 t'o’- (eo‘ 
Not I'.ncwn. 



itivcn 
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THE FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 


39. Production and export— Tht foEowing table gives figures of production and export 


of chrome ore firom India : 




production 

tons* 

Export 

tons* 

1939-43 average 

1944-48 average 

1949 

1950 

1951 

* 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• ' 

• 

• 

47^524 

34>552 
19416 
16,729 
J5,8o2 , 

4i>9oi 

17426 

6,382 

3 j 864 

8,838 


It will be noticed that a major part of the production is being exported, practically all of it . 
being high grade ore containing 46 % and above of chromic oxide. Domestic consumption 
is mostly confined to the manufacture of refraaory bricks (chromite bricks) while smaller 
quantities are used for the manufacture of chrome chemicals. There has been no attempt 
to manufacmre ferro-chrome or chromium alloys except on a very small scale by Tatas. 

Export of chromite which^was unrestricted till 1948 was brought under control and^ 
ceiling of 10,000 tons was prescribed. In view of the absence of definite information regard- 
ing the extent of the reserves, export of high grade ore has been totally banned since June 
1951 and low grade ores are being licensed upto a maximum of 10,000 tons a year. Even this 
policy should be reviewed as soon as more definite information can be gathered about the 
resen'es. 

40. Recommendations — K programme of detailed mapping (and if necessary, d rillin g) 
should be imdertaken in the following chromite bearing areas : 

(а) Singhbhum (Bihar). 

(б) - Baula HSlls (Orissa). 

(c) Ratna^ (Bombay). 

(d) Krishna (Madras). 

As reserves of high grade ore avafiable in the country are limited, the Bureau of Mines in 
conjunction with the National Metallurgical Laboratory should undertake research on the 
beneficiation of low grade chrome ores from various parts of India. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


41* Inca’s reserves ofnon-ferrous metals are inadequate with poor resources of copper, 
^d and zinc and practically no deposit of tin. The following table gives the annual produc- 
tion and consumption in 1950. 


Copper 

Zincl 

Lead 


Production 

Consumption Percentage 

Value of 

tons 

tons 

of 

deficiency 

imports 

Rs. 

(lakhs) 

6,614 

48,391 

84% 

900 

Nn. 

33400 

100% 

523 

629 

15,624 

95% 

206 


Tfi F - I5j024 9^/0 

™Poits of these three metals amounted in 1950 to Rs. 16 cr res. 

’The Baluchistan up to 1947. 



DEVELOPMENT OF MLVERAL PXSOUF.CES 
COPPEH 


42- Distribuiion~Tht most important deposits of copper arc found Ln i]-.e Sir..-:;!-;-, 
rapper belt (Singhbhum district, Bihar) about So miles in length. Other dr, -'."i- 
m Bhotang near Rangpo (Sikkim), Khetri in Jaipur and Darilx) in Mwwr (Rei.r-d-.m 
Baragunda in Hazaribagh and Barukhi in the Santhal Pargana (Bihar); Bclligudda in C'-.i; 
drug (Mysore) and in Almora and Tchri-Garhwal (U.P.). There arc ako smaller dej^.r 
like those of Gani in Kumool, Vinukonda in Guntur and Garimenpenta in Ncllore {.M-d.m 
Niwar and Sleemanbad in Jubbulpore and Karamsara in Babgha: (.\l.adiiya Prr.dr'h'; ; 
Kangra in the Punjab and in Jammu and Kashmir. No esumates arc availnhlc of th.e rc-rr. 
of copper ore in the deposits mentioned above c.\cept in the case of Sineiibhutti. 



cV 

in 



There is only one copper producing agcnc\- in India, rte., The Indian Qtppcr Garj-.rr.'.- 
tion Ltd., with its mines at Mosaboni in the Singhbhum copper belt of Bihar. Cirdo-'p-. rite 
is the chief copper ore worked here. 

The following table gives the production of copper ore and copper metal from i!ie .Sineh- 
bhum deposits during the last ten years : 






Copper ore 

Wduc 

Kc.'lnrJ 


Year 



Quantity 

Rs. 

c-Tper 





(Tons)' 

(l.-dths) 

Clor.-,^ 

1939-43 

average 



373.244 

r59-9 

f-.r-,''. 

1944-48 

average 



330.674 

70-1 


1949 

. 


• 

329.303 

110-5 


1950 

. 


« 

• 360,30s 

J20-Z 

''•/jI.? 

1951 

• 



369,057 

194-0 

•• r ^ 


Lhad and Zinc 


43. Lead and zinc deposits occur sporadically in several places of which the 
promising are those at Zawar in Mewar and Chauthka-B-aravara in J.aipur di-tria. .A 
lead-zinc deposit is in tlic Riasi distria of Kashmir. Of iliesc, the deposit; at Zmv.-; 
opened up during the last war by the Geological Survey of India and itavc since been 
to the Metal Corporation of India who began operations in I9.;5. The tot.d product 
lead ore concentrates till 1950 amounted to nearly 6,500 tons. Tiierc Las abo t'ce.n a 'm 
intermittent production from the deposits in Jaipur, r;e., gz tons from i9.;5 tn lo'V (.r,;!'. 
The Metal Corporation of India has recently been granted a loan by the Indu^iri',! lu 
Coiporation to develop the deposits and to malx arrangements for .stepping up prod 
of lead. 


tv^rc 


>.vc:c 




b;; 




No arrangements have yet been made to smelt and recover the zinc 
rccentlj' been set up to e.xaminc the question of setting up a zdne spelter snd 
The largest use of zinc in the country is in the manufacture of giKanir 
the yield from Zawar may be comparatively small, even v.hcn :!>c 
developed, it would be desirable to investiratc the possibility of rcpl.ecing 
an alternative coating for steel sheets. 


. .A cemrr 
.rtr/ in 


vine cf 


CiV 
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466 ‘ 

44. Recwnmmidauom—hs the present production of copper barely amounts to 12 to 15^ 
of India’s consumption, detailed geological and prospecting operations should be under- 
taken in the r^ons indicated below: 

(a) The Singhbhum copper belt (Bihar), 

Q}) jEChetri in Jaipur (Rajasthan). 

(c) Daribo (Alwar, Rajasthan). 

(d) Hazaribagh (Bihar). 

(e) Gani (Madras). 

(/) Almora and Tehri-Garwal ( U.P.). 

Several small occurrences of lead-zinc ores have been noted in several places scattered 
over the countiy, and the possibilit}' of some of them cont ainin g workable quantities should 
be investigated. Attention should also be paid to the reported occurrence of tin in the 
Hazaribagh district of Bihar. 


Bauxiie 

45. Distribution and reserve — ^Bauxite the chief ore of aluminium is fairly widely 
distributed in India, The most important occurrences are found in the States of Bombay, 
Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, and Bihar. Some are also found in Orissa, Madras and 
Kashmir. 


Iso reliable estimates of the reserv'es are available, thou^ Sir Cyril Pox of the Geolo^cal 
Survey of India considered that the total reserves would be of the order of 250 milli on tons of 
all grades. Of this, high grade reserv'es would probably amount to 35 milli on tons distribu- 
ted as follows: — 


Madhj-a Pradesh^. 

Eastern States (Orissa) . 

Bihar ..... 
Bombay .... 
Madras .... 
Kashmir .... 
Bhopal .... 

46. Production and consumption — The 
bauxite; — 

Year 


. . 15*10 million tons 

• • 8-58 „ „ 

5’23 » 

3-23 

• • 2*00 ,, ,, 

1*00 

* ■ *25 JJ 

following table shows the production of 

Quantity 

tons 


^939'43 average 
1944-48 average 

1949 

1950 

1951 


14,476 

15.035 

42.541 

64,399 

67,047 



DEVELOPMENT OF MISEP-AL RESOURCES 

In the last uvo j'cars, the domestic aluminium indunr,- has been c.'n un::n.- , -v. 
20,000 tons of bauxite which is less than 50% of the countr/^ rroln.-tirn. ' 
part of the production is being used in the manufaaurc ofa!um. 
refraaories and in the refining of petroleum. Metallic aluminium v.-.:' fir-; - 
India in 1943 but from imported alumina. Since then two o^mpanic' have Ivrn 
aluminium and the alumina required for its manufaaurc is now p.'oi;;:ed f: 
bauxite. The ttvo companies used in 195^ u total of about to. coo tons f*''r t!'. 
The output of metallic aluminium since 1943 is given below: 


Year 




Tons 

\-rar 

1943 • 




1.272 

>948 

1944 . • 




1.723 

1949 

1945 • 




2.254 

1950 

1946 . 




3.248 

1951 

1947 • 




3,223 



The production meets only a part of the countrs's dcm.ind will be ;ecn (t 
that during the last three years, imports have averaged 10,000 tor.'.- v.ilued at lb . 
year. The consumption indicated by these figures is probably im tindcrcti 
country’s requirements. It is estimated that the demand in the nest few s e.u". w 
the order of 15,000 to 20,000 tons per annum, lloth the mamifacturing s.odts b, 
for expansion of their capacity by 3,000 tons and there ore prop^^,•!I>: fi'rrr; ; JJi: 
tion plant with a capacity of 10,000 tons to be located in Ori^'.;!. Ti'.c'c o pen 
they take place, will mean a demand for 45,000 tons of bauxite by tbi' c 

met by the industry. 

47. Rccommaidatiom — (i) The deposits should be circfully invc'tir.'.fcd ' < t 
estimates of resers'cs can be made, and the charaacristics of the ore fn m. c.: Jj J 
determined. 

(n") The use of bau.xicc for the manufacture of rcfr-jacric- and : 

e,xamined in the laboratoiy by the Bureau of .Mines in collabor.'.tion with the (b 
and Ceramic Research Institute. 


.MAGN'Kin; 


48. Large deposits of magnesite, which is med in the rn.inn'a.mrc * f m- 
metallic magnesium and refraaors- bricLs arc known toorcir in. ;; rr.;rr.b.: < f ; b 
(Madras) ; Hassan, .Mysore (.Mysore) ; Almora (IM’.j ; (hx-rp ; Id. : d- 'n-,b..> ' 
(Rajasthan) ; and Singhbhum (Bihar). Of thc.se, the chief pnvh. -i:’..: . :v.,' ; -e S 
and Mysore. 


The deposits in the Salem distria h.avc been c'tinv.ted t^' ti-,'. in r; 
within a depth of too ft. frr:n the surface. Tne .Mm-r.-'. dep • ■'pp 

minimum of 20 million tons. With reg.’.rd to ot.ner dep n-s in.Pnrv-. 

able. 



THE FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 

The output and export of magnesite during the last few years.from Salem and Mysore 
are given in the following table ; 

Output Export 



Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 



tons 

Rs. 

tons 

Rs. 

1939-43 

average 

. 42,885 

3,26,958 

IM35 

949.913 

1944-48 

average 

42,983 

5.85.330 

• 10,549 

9,67,150 

1949 

• • 

90.564 

15.53456 

37.099 

24,84,012 

1950 

• • 

52.859 

10,87,349 

16465 

24,37.114 

1951 

■ • 

117,071 

17,78,134 

46.409 

43.94.533 


Only a part of the output is used in the manufacture of re&actorj" bricks for steel works and a 
considerable quantity is exported. There is scope for using magnesite in the manufacture of 
oxj'chloride cement and as a raw material for the manufacture of metallic’ magnesium. 
Research should also be undertaken with a view to utilizing the low grade magnesite and 
chromite rock for refractories instead of high grade magnesite now used for the purpose. 


Mica 

49. Mica is a mineral of strategic importance because of its perfect cleavage, flexibility, 
infusibility, high heat and electrical insulation and high^di-electric strength, a combination of 
qualities not possessed by any other natural material. The chief demand for mica cornes 
from the electrical industry, while in powder form after grinding to a suitable size, it is also 
used as a 'filler’ in various industries, 

India is one of the important sources of sheet (block) mica producing between 70 and 
80% of the total block mica output of the world. The splitting of mica is done by hand 
and has so fai defied attempts at mechanisation on a commercial scale and India holds a 
do m inant position in the “splittings” trade. The mica industry of the country , depends largely 
on the export market, the domestic consumption being smaU, 

Commerdall}^, two varieties of mica are important — ^muscovite or potash mica and 
phlogopite or magnesian mica. Most of the deposits in India produce the muscovite 
^•ariety ; phlogopite is available in comparativety small quantities from a few places mainly in 
Travancore. Both the varieties are used for electrical insulation, the best qualities being used 
for high tension electrical work. 

50. Distribution — ^The principal mica deposits are concentrated in three regions, viz., 
Bihar, Rajasthan (including Ajmer-Merwara) and Madras, while in recent years, its occurrence 
has been reported from other parts of India also. In Bihar, which is the largest producer, 
Aej are found in the districts of Hazaribagh, Gaya and Monghyr, forming what is called the 
B,iiar mca belt”. This region is about 60 to 80 miles long and about 1-2 to 16 miles wide 
and produces the well-known “ ruby” mica which is in great demand all over the world. 

Bihar produces about 60% of the Indian output. Sheet mica from this region is noted for its 
large size and^flamess. 



DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL EESOLTCTN j. 

The deposits in Rajasthan occur in Ajmcr-.\ 5 crAvara.. Ud:.:pur. Iv/ tl-, j 
Tonk. Most of these deposits are still in an early stage of dcvcl'-'pr.'.cr.; ;.tu if. -'.v t > %• r 

more important when intensive prospecting and mining arc underta' cn. A; rr:. ;i. 
than is responsible for about 25% of the Indian produoion. Mc't of the pr- A 
Rajasthan is sent to Bihar to be split and marl.ctcd. 

Mica deposits arc found in Madras at several places, the •. ’ :• r,' 

of the NcUorc district where there is a “ mica belt'’ about 40 miles liT.r; ; rd 5 t" sc s- 
The greater portion of Madras production is of the A-aricty l-novn sa “ rresr." r.!.. Nn.: ■’-r 
deposits occur in Visakhapatnam, West Godavari, Salem. Xilciti. S\-. cv.r.. :.r ( '.■ b v -s 
districts and in the States of Trat'ancore and Mysore. 


On account of the irregular disposition of the mineral in the to:’', it is :• \ y- ■ ■ VA 
indicate the s'lze of the rcscrs'cs of mica in any of the above mer.tioo.cd rr.*i M" ’. i ; 
the workings arc either open cast quarries or shallow mine-; .and tlte deeprt :v .0. 

Bihar and Madras are stated to be only about 600 ft. deep. Ju.lcin,;; by prc'er.t ir.-; 
it can be safely stated that there arc untapped reserves which will run h r nteny Jr r; •.! r 
present rate of production. 


Production and export — Statistics of mica production .are not cuitc •-'tid. p 
export figures are always in excess of produaion figures. 'Hte rc.vor.' fin tb.i’ v iJr J, 
pancy between the produaion and export figures may be explained due i''> : 


(1) c.xport trade in stolen mica whidt does not app-ca.r in th.e ref. 

tidn ; 

(2) export of mica recovered from dumps, scrap-, ami wmte v.l-.i 

ted I and 



Ii ;'.?c t' - ! r 


(3) sale of crude mica by small producers dirca to de.aler^ v.l-.o vi.' m ; 


returns. 



Since the bulk of the production is ax'poncd, c.xport figures m.a>'.l c t. ' cti 
index of the output. 



The annual ralue of the mica exports during the la^:! de....de wr- < 
to 3 CTorcs. This has gone up during the last two years as .a rc'uh of ; 
Government of the U.S.A. for stochriling purpose-. 'ITe qusrut; 
exported from India arc given below: 
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It \vill be seen from the above table that spb'ttings form the larger part of the export and have 
during the last two years contributed more than 8o% of the value of exports. This increase 
in quantity and more especially in the value of exports has been occasioned by the stockpiling 
by the U. S. A. and cannot be taken as an index of the normal demand. 

52. Mining — Mica mining is mostly a small scale operation and as indicated earlier, most 

of the workings are open cast. quarries or shallow min^. , Of a total of “about 600 mica 
mining lessees, the majority are people with limited financial resources, who have to sell their 
mica to middlemen immediately after it is mined in order to obtain money to continue their 
mining operations. There 'has, therefore, been no incentive to adopt systematic mining 
operation or to employ qualified managers and this ‘ results in considerable wastage. Steps 
are being taken by the Ministry of Labour to make compulsory the appointment of quali- 
fied managers in mica mines also. • 

53. Grading and classification — Mica is used in industry practicMy in its natural form 
except for trimming, splitting and cutting to shape. Zylica splittings and films, are however 
made into sheets or applied to cloth with a suitable binder and pressed into suitable shapes, 
the former being known as micanite. The mica thus prepared is graded according to size 
and classified according to quality. While the measurement of electrical properties and grad- 
ing of mica can be done mechanically, the quality classification is to a large extent a matter of 
judgment. Though the mica trade is conducted on the basis of samples, the personal factor 
involved in quality classification frequently leads to strong difference of opinion between the 
buyer and the seller. To obviate this a system of international ‘standards and machinery for 
arbitration would be needed and the Indian Standards Institution have drafted one such, 
which has to be approved by the International Standards Institution (since the mica indus- 
try is almost entirely dependent on export). It is expected that these standards will be finalised 
shortly at a meeting of the International Standards Organisation. 

54. Utilisation — No figures relating to consumption of mica in India are available, 
but on a rough guess it may be placed at about 7,000 lbs. a year. This is shared by railways, 
electric supply undertakings and iron and steel companies. The power projects under 
construction and those under contemplation "will increase the demand for mica splittings 
and mica blocks if they lead to an extension of the manufacture of electrical machinery and 
equipment. Even this increased demand will, however, be a small fraction of the total . 
production and there will be no difficulty in meeting it. 

Large quantities of micanite or built-up mica are consumed in the electrical equipment 
industty and the bulk of this has to be imported as domestic production.is very negligible. 
The possibility of setting up an adequate micanite industry which would meet the country’s 
requirements of this material remains to be investigated. 

A large quantity of mica is thrown away as waste in the mining and trimming of mica 
and dumped near the mines and factories. It is possible to reclaim this by grinding it by the 

wet or dry process and then using the ground mica as a ‘ filler ’ in various industries. The 
possibilities of setting up a mica grinding industry should be explored. 



DEVELOrMrNT O! ^!tV!r. M. 

55. Rccommciidaiiciis — (/) ITic mica b-carinc areas in liiii'.r cn.i .M-.Jr.. 
loiowuj but no detailed geological maps have vet been maJe. Detei'^d re 
likely to bring to light nesv occurrences particularly in Ilaja'tlian. 




V- 


(iV) The Bureau of Mines in collalxiration v,-ith the N'ati.vvi! I’in' ic,:! 1,:!' rv 
undertake research for studying the properties of mic! produced friun ditrircnt cfe..' ; ud , ' 
for the classification of mica on its clcctricnl properties. InvC'tinnti-'ns ir.av .!■ > V-: dire.-; 
towards devising an economic method for the manufacture of nu^nnite .- nd f r rrrui; 
mica. 


(m) The possibility of setting up a Central Marixting Bo.ud f Mic; a- rec.<r;-,:r. 
by the Mica Enquirj’ Committee {1945) should be explored, 'riii- v-ill reduc: c --r.;-' 
by foreign purchasers about the quality of mic.i shipmetif-. 


Gvfstv.t 


56. Gypsum ranks ne.\t to coal and iron as a mineral of gre.it i.mp’ortmec in ihe iod; 
trial economy of the couniiy. Before the second world war, it was u-ed nrvtly .: r 
material in the produaion of cement and plaster of Parks, Ith.ts now g.iirtcd in ir::p. r,. : 
as a raw material in the manufaaurc of ammonium sulphate, an impert.'-m fertih' ::. 
can be used as a source of sulphuric acid. With thesetting upofa fcriili-er f;c:‘';>. „• S;7-d 
increasing attention is being paid to deposits available in India. 


57, Distribution — Gypsum deposits are known to cxi't in 'csrral p.;f- of h-d 
The more well-known g>'psum-be,iring regions arc in Ka.iasthan .and in S'n:i!i In fin !- 
smaller deposits occur also in Tchri-Garhwal, Himachal Pradedt .m.l pirr of v.-e-t::n ind 
The latter have not been fully c.xplotcd yci- 


With few exceptions, gs'psum in India occurs ino-^tly in thin beds vein''' 
isolated clusters of crystals in various formations, .\nhydritc. a comm ''U • o 

has not been noticed in the known gypsum deposits in India. 


(1) Rajasthan-^Thc most imponaiu depodts arc in the 
divisions of the State. They sairs' in thickness from a few inchc-- to 3 0 ft 
have been roughly c.stimatcd to exceed 40 million tour Detailed 
deposits arc not yet over. 


i'ii 


nv; 


(jV) Madras — Gypsum in thin veins v.irying in thickr.rs f.-ont 0 
to 6 or 7 inches and associated sviiit days oeatrs in ih.e ’1 jr-.n ..u.p ii' 
reserves of gypsum in the gyp'-um-betrinu ckiys in ih:-, r-rra lu.'. e been c' 
million tons to a depth of so ft. rut the vothht.t of tlfic uypo.rm i- hi .ly tr. V 
large percentage of loss. Titin ^ed^ ofgyp--um .d-toe.ur in reeetn ;n-rme df 
of 3 or 4 ft. in an area of over icc 'a. m-le; r.e.-r ; 
mav contain well over i mil’: on tons. 




tcof e.p ',; 
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Gypsum in veins and thin beds and as crj'Stals distributed in sedimentary strata is also 
found in Saurashtra and Kutch. The reserves are estimated at 6 -4 miUion tons. 

(m) Northern Small deposits of gypsum as pockets and thin beds are also known 

to occur in the Dehra Dun, Nainital and Tehri-Garhwal regions of Uttar Pradesh. The 
reserv'es are estimated at about 200,000 tons. Among the other deposits are those in the 
Sirmur district of Himchal Pradesh, which are estimated to contain about i million tons, 
and small deposits in Bhutan, Kashmir and Rewa (Vindhya Pradesh) for which no estimates 
of the resettles are available. 

The following table gives the reserves of gypsum in different parts of India. It should 
be noted that in most cases, the total workable depth or the lateral extent of the deposits has 
not been ascertained. In some deposits all the estimated reserves may not be economically 
available. The following estimates of reserves by the Geological Survey of India are only 
appro.ximate ; 


Area 


Reserv es 

Rajasthan : 


(Million tons) 

(a) Bikaner .... 

• » • 

20*0 

(b) Jodhpur .... 

• • • 

i6'o 

(c) Jaisahner .... 


• 4*0 

Kutch 

* • » 

2*0 

Saurashtra 

• * * 

8-5 

Madras ; 

(a) TiruchirapaUi' . 

• 90 

15 ‘3 

(6) Sulurpet (Nellore) 

• 90 

0*1 

Northern India : 

(a) U. P, hill ranges 

• • 9 

. 0*2 

(6) Sirmur (Himachal Pradesh) 

999 

I’O 


Total 

67.1 


58. I’roduction and consumption — ^The annual production from Indian deposits from' 
1939 to 1950 is given below : — 


i939~43 average 


9 



Tons 

60,340 

1944-48 average 

. 

9 

« 

* 

. 65,082 

1949 . 

■ 

9 

• 

• 

139,944 

1950 

• 

• 

9 

9 

. 206,366 

1951 

• 

• 

• 

9 

. 203,602 


At present, the annual estimated consumption of gj'psum is about 94,000 tons for cement 
manufacture and about 2,0-00 to 3,000 tons for plaster of Paris. When the Sindri Fertiliser 
Factory comes into full production shortly’, it is expected to require annually about 600,000 
tons oi gypsum. About 37,500 tons of gy’psum are required for the manufacture of ammo- 
nium sulphate by the Feitilisers and Chemicals Ltd,, Travancore. In addition, increase 



DEVELOPMENT OF imfERAL RESOURCES 

in cement production envisaged in the Plan will also increase the demand for gj'psum. 
estimated demand for gypsum in 1955-56 is given in the table below : 


407 

The 


Cement • * . . . 

Fertilisers 

Sulphuric acid . . . ; 

Total 


(In thousand tons) 


1950-51 

1951-52 

1955-55 

94 

115 

160 

II 

12 

690 


— 

14 

105 

127 

870 


It will be seen from the above that the demand for gypsum will increase considerably in the 
next few years. At present gypsum mining is entirely confined to small quarrying operations. 
But when the Sindri Fertiliser Factory comes into full-scale production, mining will have to 
be conducted on a larger scale and mechanisation may become necessarj' both in mining and 
transport. 


59. Recommendation — (1) Search for gypsum in different parts of India tvill have to 
be continued. Systematic field investigations aided by drilling should be undertaken in 
the known gypsum areas of Rajasthan. This will have to be undertaken by the Geological 
Survey of India in association with other interested agencies, {ii) Anention will also have to 
be given to the possibility of recovering gypsum from salt pans. 


Sulphur 

60. Sulphur, a mineral of strategic importance, occurs in nature in the form of native 
sulphur and also in combination in the form of pyrites (iron sulphide) and other metallic 
sulphides and as sulphates, e.g., gypsum, anhydrite. 

61. Distribution — ^Native sulphur in deposits of large size is unknown in India, though 
recently some occurrences have come to light in the hill ranges to the north of India and 
small deposits of native sulphur produced by bacterial action on sulphates derived from 
sea-water have been found in the coastal traa of Masulipatam (Krishna district of Madras) 
and also in the Barren Island. Deposits of pyrites are more widespread and are found in 
Kashmir, at Taradevi near Simla, at Amjor near Rohtas in Bihar, Karwar in Bombay and in 
the Chitaldrug area of Mysore. There are substantial quantities of pyrites associated with the 
gold deposits of Wynad in the Nilagiri distria of Madras. Most of the copper deposits, c.g. 
in Bihar, Sikkim, Rajasthan etc., also occur in the form of copper pyrites. Some of the 
Indian coals, e.g. Assam coal and Rewa coal are high in sulphur. These coals may be 
considered as a source of sulphur if it can be economically recovered. The Fuel Research 
Institute is investigating'this. 

No detailed estimates are available of the quantities of sulphur and pyrites in the deposits 
mentioned above. Investigations are, however, in progress to assess the quantity and quality 
of pyrites'available at Amjor and Kanvar. Quantities of sulphur estimated to be of the order 
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of 5,000 to 6,000 tons per year escape into the air in the roasting of copper ores at the Indian 
Copper Corporation’s \rorks in Bihar. The question of recovery' of the sulphur as such or 
its conversion into sulphuric acid is under consideration. 

62. Co7isiiTnption of siilphitr — ^As there is no production of sulphur in India, the 
country’s requirements have to be met by imports from abroad. The imports of sulphur 
during the last few j'ears is given in the table below ; 


Year 

Quantity 
- tons 

■Value 
Rs. (lakhs) 

1941 

. 29400 

54-00 

1945 

9, goo 

16-88 

1946 

52,300 

105-73 

1947 

29,800 

44-32 

1948 

38,300 

61-65. 

1949 

41,000 

70-00 

1950 

55,000 

IIO-OO 

1951 

38,507 

121-48 


It will be seen that during the last three years, the value of imports has averaged about 
Rs. 100 lakhs. 

The present annual requirements' of sulphtir for all purposes is estimated at 65,000 tons, 
but actual consumption is limited by scarcity' of supplies to 50,000 tons. The major 'consumer 
of sulphur is the sulphuric acid industry' whose output has increased from about 25,000 tons 
in 1939 to a little more than 100,000 tons in 1950. The demand for sulphuric acid wiU, it is 
estimated, increase to about 215,000 tons by' 1955-56. The requirements by 1955-56 of 
sulphur for sulphuric acid and for other purposes is estimated at about 85,000 tons. 


63. Recommeiidaiiom — (i) In view of the importance of sulphur and the absence in India 
of deposits of natural sulphur, it is necessary to tmdertake a thorough examination of the 
known sources and possible sources. The deposits at Amjor (Bihar), Taradevi (Simla), 
Clutaldrug (Mysore) and Polur (Madras) shotild be investigated in detail. 

(ii) Wherever possible, use of native sulphur should be substituted by pyrites or other 
alternative raw materials. 

(izi) The question of recovery of sulphur from the smelting works of the Indian Chopper 
Corporation, the Metal Corporation of India and of other plants roasting metallic sulphides 
should also be pursued. 

(rn) The question of using gypsum as a raw material for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid should be considered to the extent possible. 

(o) The Fuel Research Institute should conduct research into desulphurisation of coals 
of Assam 0nd other high sulphur coals and into the conimercial recovery of sulphur. 
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development of khneral resources 
Programme of Mineral Development 

64. In the fotegoing sections an attempt has been made to set out the urgent work remain* 
g to be done in respect of mineral development including exploration, estimation of rcsen'CS, 

improveinent of mining, collection and organisation of statistics and research into the 
beneficiation and utilisation of minerals. 

The Government organisations mainly concerned in the execution of this programme 

are : 

(z) The Geological Survey of India ; 

(it) The Indian Bureau of Mines ; and 

(in) The National Laboratories like the Fuel Research Institute, the National Metallur- 
gical Laboratory and the Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute. 

The Geological Survey of India 

65. The Geological Survey of India is mainly concerned with geological mapping and 
mineral exploration, investigation of groundwater, examination of dam sites and other 
engineering aspects of geology. The execution of the programme of mineral development 
would need expansion of this organisation and this has been provided for. 

India has obtained the services of three experts under the Point Four Programme. It will 
be desirable to make every effort to retain the specialists for a minimum period of three years 
so that full advantage may be taken of their experience in the training of junior officers. 

66. Mention has-been made in the sections dealing with different minerals of the 
investigations that have to be undertaken during the five year period. A number of 
investigations will have to proceed simultaneously to the extent possible with the personnel 
and resources at command. 


The Indian Bureau of Mines 

67. The duties of the Bureau of Mines include tlic inspeaion of mines for the improvement 
of minin g methods and conservation of minerals, the proving and estimation of reserves by 
detailed prospecting and drilling, coUeaion and dissemination of detailed statistics of the 
mineral industry, advising Government on all matters relating to development of minerals 
and grant of mineral concessions, undertaking research for the utilisation of low grade minerals, 
recovery of useful constituents and upgrading of minerals. 

For the discharge of these functions the Bureau of Mines should be strengthened 
adequately and provision has been made for this. 

68. In addition to inspection of mines for enforcing sj-stcmatic working, ensuring 
conservation and adoption of suitable processes for upgrading of low grade ores, the 
Bureau of Mines will have to undertake during the five year period the following work : 
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(t) Drilling for coal, iron ore, manganese ore, chromite, banxite, copper and lead and 
zinc in connection vdth the proving of resources in collaboration with the Geological Survey of 

India. 

(«) Collection of statistics and data on the present status and requirements of the mining 
industry, and specially of ; 

(a) production of different minerals by grades, 

(b) stocks at the beginning of each year, 

(c) distribution according to regions within the country and according to destination of 

export, 

(d) cost of production for comparison of the economics of mining in different areas ; 

(e) min eral markets in India and abroad, 

(/) trends- in international mineral trade, 

(g) consumption of minerals, both domestic and imported, in various industries ; 

(h) productivity of mining labour, and 

(i) mineral tariffs and taxes and their effect on the mining industry. 


The National Research Laboratories 

69. Three National Laboratories, the Fuel Research Institue, the National Metallurgical 
Laboratoty and the Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute are closely connected with 
research on minerals and they have to undertake the following lines of research ; 


(f) The Fuel Research histitiite 

(a) Physical and chemical sun'ey of all coal seams which are now being worked; This 
work is already under way and three regional coal survey stations have been established and 
funds have been allotted both for capital and recurring expenditure ; • 

(b) Coal w'ashing and blending — ^The blending v%'ork is being done by the coal blending 
and coking sub-committee at Jamshedpur with 50% contribution from the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research ; 

(c) Production of coke from weakly coking coals ; 

(d) Low temperature carbonisation, hydrogenation and desulphurisation of Assam and 
other high sulphur coals ; 

(e) Fischer-Tropsch synthesis and gasification of coals ; and 

(f) Briquetting methods. 

Practically all this w'ork has to be carried out on a semi-pilot plant scale. It is suggested 
that the Fuel Research Institute should be financed adequately from the proposed consolidated 
cess on coal production. 
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00 l^ational MetaUiiYgical Laboratory 

(<2) Beneficiation of metallic ores (in collaboration with the Bureau of .Mines), .^n ore 
dressing section has alreadj' been organised and work is in progress ; 

(b) Mantifacture of zirconium, titanium, magnesium etc., and investigation of their 
alloys. (This work is already included in the Metallurgical Laboratorj-’s programme.) 

(til) The Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute 

(a) Investigation of available raw materials for the manufacture of high grade and 
optical glasses and refractories. Work on the availability of sands and clays of suitable 
quality is in progress ; 

(b) Investigation of the properties and suitability of available raw materials in relation to 
the production of ceramic wares, glazes etc. This work is also in progress in collaboration 
with the Geological Survey of India ; and 

(c) islanufacture of alumina and zirconia refractories and insulators ; the Institute has to 
be equipped for the testing of insulators. 

Co-ordination of Mineral Develop.ment and Research 

70. The Ministiy of Natural Resources and Scientific Rcscarcli have on the recommenda- 
tions of the rianning Commission set up a Technical Co-ordination Committee (with 
representatives from all these organisations) to co-ordinate the work of these organisations. 
The Committee will meet from time to time to review the progress of the worl; of these 
organisations and advise the Ministry to adopt their activities towards the achievement of 
the objetts of the Five Year Plan outlined above. 



Q'hApter xx'viit 

‘SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

‘The vital role of science in modem life is now generally recognised. Apart from the vast 
changes it has brought about, the development of a scientific temper in the people is consi- 
dered important. In the planned economy of a country, science must necessarily play a 
specially important role. Improvements in techniques evolved as a result of scientific research 
bring about great increases in production in the different sectors of the economy. National 
resources are augmented by the substitution of cheap and abundant materials for those in 
scarce supply and by finding uses for materials which have remained unutilised. A balanced 
programme of research covering every sector of the economy is essential therefore for the 
development of a country. We have made our recommendations for research in agriculture, 
forestr}^, mineral development, etc. in the respective chapters which deal with these subjects. 
In this chapter we give a short account of the growth of institutions in other spheres of 
scientific research in recent years, their achievements and their programmes- of work. 

2. Prior to World War II, very little attention was given to the problem of scientific and 
industrial research in this countrjt A number of imiversities and institutes carried out 
research, mostly on fundamental aspects of science. Certain industries also had their own 
research organisations. However, industry depended, by and large, on foreign techniques 
and did not develop research programmes of its own. It was left to World War II and the 
emergence of India as a major supply centre for the armed forces in the East to focus attention 
on the importance of scientific and industrial research. A large number of products which 
had been imported into the country had to be manufactured to meet both civilian and military 
needs, Indian substitutes had to be found for imported materials and processes had to be 
developed which would use these materials in place of imported ones. In these circumstances 
the Government of India constituted the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research in 1940. 
The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research w^as formed in 1942. Much useful work 
was done under the auspices of these two bodies during the war. A number of problems, 
mostly related to military needs, were tackled and processes were developed for producing 
essential articles from indigenous materials. A notable example of work during wartime is the 
development of processes for the use of vegetable oils in the manufacture of lubricants. This 
helped in meeting the shortage of petroleum lubricants and also had the advantage of finding 
suitable uses for Indian oil seeds at a time when the demand for them had been reduced due 
to The closure of European markets. 

3. Since independence there has been a greater emphasis on the provision of additional 
facilities for the promotion of scientific and industrial research. The most significant develop- 
ment in this sphere has been the establishment of a chain of national laboratories and research 
institutes in different parts of the country. These institutions are : 

1. The National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi. 

2. The National Chemical Laboratorj', Poona. 
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3 - The Kational Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur. 

4 - The Fuel Research Institute, Jealgora. 

5- The Central Food Technological Research Institute, M5'sorc. 

6. The Central Drug Research Institute, Lucknow. 

7. The Central Glass and Ceramics Research Institute, Calcutta. 

8. The Central Road Research Institute, Delhi. 

9. The Central Building Research Institute, Roorkcc. 

10. The Central Leather Research Institute, Madras. 

11. The Central Electro-chemical Research Institute, Karaikudi. 

In the case of most of these institutions the process of establishment is nearly complete, but 
in some, like the Central Leather Research and Central Building Research Institutes, only 
nucleus units have been functioning so far. The Central Electro-chemical Research Institute 
has not started functioning yet. The Plan provides for the completion of buildings and the 
installation of the necessary equipment to enable the laboratories to function fully. In addi- 
tion, the following three research institutes are proposed to be established during the period 
of the Plan : 

1. A Radio and Electronics Research Institute, 

2. A Mechanical Engineering Research Institute, with special emphasis on the stud}- 

of problems of cottage and small-scale industries, and 

3. A Central Salt Research Station. 

4. The National Physical Laboratory in Delhi and the National Chemical Daboratniy 
at Poona deal with general industrial problems and arc responsible for investigations of the 
‘residuary’ type — that is, investigations relating to industries for which no specialised institu- 
tions have been established. The remaining laboratories arc specialised institutions dealing 
with problems of specific industries. The main function of all these institutes is to look for 
new knowledge, fundamental orapplied. They will e.xamine existing industrial processes with 
the object of introducing improved techniques of manufacture and the production of standard 
materials, wherever possible, at reduced costs. At the same time, they will evolve new processes 
and new products, preferably from indigenous raw materials, and assist in the starting of 
new industries in the countrjc 

5, The establishment of national laboratories and research institutes has a special impon- 
ance in a country like India where medium and small-scale producers contribute a considerable 
proportion of industrial production. These industries cannot afford to Itave research facilities 
of their own, as the larger producers can. The research institutions will bring the fruits 
of research within their reach and enable them to reduce costs and improve the quality of 
their products. The establishment of these laboratories and institutes is thus complcmcntaiy 
to the objective of promoting the development of small-scale and cottage industries. In 
addition to these major rcscarcTi instimtes, it is desirable to direct particular attention to 
the improvement of techniques in cottage industries. Such improvement may ultimately 
produce a far greater result aU over the country’ than a limited number of large-scale 
industries, 
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6. Most of the laboratories and institutions have alreadj- begun work by undertaking assess- 
ment of resources, conducting tests and evolving standards, giving adrice to the Government 
and to industry and developing useful processes. Laborator}' investigations on a number of 
projects have been completed. Amongst these are the manufacture of calcium diphosphate, 
nicotine from tobacco waste, citric acid, caldum gluconate, vitamin ‘ C electrolytic produc- 
tion of beryllium oxides, etc. Work on coal washing and coal blending has led to several 
useful applications. The possibilities of using Didwana salt-cake in the manufacture of 
certain types of glass have been established and compositions for the manufacture, of 
railway signal glasses worked out. Investigations on improvements in the quality of salt 
have been completed and a study of the structure of bamboo has brought out the possibilities 
of bamboo as a raw material for the production of newsprint. 

7. In many cases, however, the laboratories are just emerging from their formative stage. 
As mentioned above, for some of them only nucleus units have been functioning. But even 
where the establishment is nearly complete, initial difficulties of finding, suitable personnel, 
getting proper equipment and organising appropriate research programmes remain. As these 
difficulties are overcome and research programmes progress, the contributions of the labora- 
tories and institutes will progressively increase in volume as well as in significance. 

8. In the chapter on ‘ Mineral Development ’ we have indicated some lines of research 
work for the Fuel Research Instimte, the National Metallurgical Laboratory and the Central 
Glass and Ceramics Research Instimte. In the chapter , on ‘Industrial Development and 
Polia-’ we have mentioned some important measures for the effective utilisation of the 
by-products and waste products of certain industries. We have also drawn attention to the 
need for research into the development of new processes for the utilisation of local resources 
on a long-term basis. We have laid down certain targets and expansion programmes in*the 
private and public sectors of industiyx Laboratory investigations on some of the problems 
mentioned above have been undertaken by the national laboratories. Utilisation of lime 
sludge from Sindri, manufacture of dicalcium phosphate, kotka phosphate and nitrophos- 
phate fertilisers, and production of sulphur by microbiological reduction are cases in poinL 
There are other items like production of caustic soda and sulphuric acid from sodium 
sulphate, sulphur from magnesium sulphate, manufacture of calcium lactate, para-amino- 
salicylic acid, new paints, varnishes and pigments, etc. in regard to which research can 
substantiall}' assist. We suggest that the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
should examine these targets in consultation with industry and arrive at a programme of 
research to assist in their achievement. 

9. The national laboratories and research institutes are working in collaboration with the 

Indian Standards Institution in lajnng down standards for various raw materials and finished 
products Mthin their respective fields. We consider this work to be of great importance. 
Specification of proper standards is essential for improving the quality of products especially 
of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods in 'which small-scale production prevails. Such 
standards, besides benefiting the domestic consumers, are of great value for the export trade. 
;^ck of uniformity and adulterations (which are helped by the absence of standard specifica- 
tion) ne the principal reasons for Indian products being rated low and receiving low prices 
m foreign markets. ' 
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Prograaime of Laboratories and Institutes 

10. The National Physical Laboratory — This laboratorj' conducts research on botli the 
fundamental and applied aspects of physics. Among the investigations which hn\'e been under- 
taken at the laboratory', mention may be made of the development of various t\pes of radio 
components, carbon products, scientific instruments and glass apparatus and inks. The 
indelible ini; used for marking voters in the recent general elections was developed at tlte labora- 
tory, which also manufactured the entire quantity needed for election purposes. Investi- 
gations have also been undertaken on rare minerals and the use of solar energy. The 
laboratory is also undertaking a number of projects in fundamental research. A scientific 
documentation centre has been set up in co-operation with UNESCO to prowde facilities 
for the translation and copying of scientific literature to scientific workers in all parts of the 
country. 

11. The National Chemical Laboratory — ^This laboratory has carried out a number of 
investigations on processing of indigenous raw materials, extraaion of new substances and 
finding new uses for materials in industry. Amongst these mention may be made of the follow- 
ing : production of tobacco seed oil and extraction of nicotine from tobacco waste, develop- 
ment of kamla seed oil (to replace tung oil) for the paint and %'arnish industiy and improve- 
ments in extraaion of seed and castor seed oil ; development of new methods of utilisation 
of chlorine, and research on the manufacture of phosphatic fertilisers. Fundamental research 
is being done in all branches of chemistry. The laboratory is devoting special attention to 
demonstration of products which can be manufactured on a small scale. 

12. The National Metallurgical Laboratory—Thc. laboratory has been cnpgcd on a 
number of investigations on beneficiation of ores. Reports of researches on iron-ore, ilmcnitc, 
low grade chrome-ore, pyrites and manganese-ores have been published. Further investiga- 
tions are in progress on beneficiation of pyrites, chrome-ore, wolfram and other ores found in 
various parts of the country. The laboratory' is also conducting investigations on alloy steels, 
the production of certain classes of refractories and other subjects of interest to the metallurgi- 
cal industries. 

13. The Fuel Research Institute— Tbls institute has been engaged on a detailed physical 
and chemical survey of Indian coals. The work includes testing large numbers of samples 
of coals from various coal fields as well as detailed investigations of particular scams and 
fields. As an example of the latter may be mentioned the sun.-cy of the Bermo-scam from 
which coal is being supplied to the Bokaro power station. A number of stations has'C 
been set up in different coal fields for the purpose of the suiwey. Research has also been 
conducted at tlie institute on the blending and washability of Indian coals. The importance 
of this work in view of the limited resources of high-grade coal has been stressed in the chapter 
on minerals. Investigations have also been conducted on the possibilities of manufacture 
of synthetic petroleum. Work on these subjects will be continued during the period of the 
Plan. Other subjects which are proposed to be taken up include dcsulphurisaiion of /\ss.am 
coals and detailed work on various aspects of the chemistry’ of Indian coals. 
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14. The Ceiilral Glass <Did Ceramics Research Imiitute—The. object of the institute is to 
assist in the rationalisation and improvement of Indian glass and ceranoic industries. The 
institute has started research on improving the quality of bottles and other glass containers 
and the development of containers which are not made in India at present. A process has 
also been developed for the manufacture of railway signal glasses. A survey of raw materials 
for the glass and ceramic industries is being carried out in co-operation with the Geological 
Sun'ey of India. These research and survey programmes wiU be continued during the period 
of the Plan and work will be initiated on such subjects as benefidation of raw materials and 
utilisation of waste materials like mica wastes, evohdng substitutes for scarce materials like borax 
and selenium and manufacture of spedal types of glass which are not manufactured in the 
country so far. 

15. The Central Dnig Research Imtitute — The institute has started research on 
Indian drugs with a view to isolating their active materials and developing economic 
processes for the isolation of these. It has compiled an Indian Pharmaceutical Codex, as a 
companion volume to the Indian Pharmacopoeia! List and is undertaking a systematic survey of 
the medicinal plant resources of India. The institute will conduct experiments on improve- 
ment of medicinal plants so as to increase their active prindple content and for their sj^stematic 
cultivation. As India produces a great variety of herbs and drugs which are used in indigenous 
systems of medicines and a number of which are also exported in appredable quantities, tvork 
at the institute will make a significant contribution to the improvement of national health, 
as indigenous herbs and drugs are the prindpal medicines used by the vast majority of the 
people of this country. 

16. The Central Food Technological Research Institute — Ps prindpal objective of the 
institute is to assist in the solution of the food problem by technological as distinct from biolo- 
gical and agricultural methods. The institute has undertaken a series of investigations on the 
nutritive value of \’arious Indian foods, possibilities of substitution of cereals by processing 
and fortification of roots and tubers etc. The institute is also conducting sun^eys on dietary 
habits and dietarj' defidendes. Technological problems of various food processing industries, 
utilisation of food and agricultural wastes, and problems relating to the storage of cereals and 
perishable foods are the other main lines of investigation. Attention is also being devoted 
to the processing and preservation of fruits and vegetables with particular reference to the 
preparation of new fruit products. 

17. The Central Leathei- Research Institute-— As mentiond above, only a nucleus unit of 
the institute has been functioning so far. Investigations are being imdertaken on the use of 
indigenous tanning materials and on the normal salting of kips in order to lay down standards 
and prevent rmdue weightage of kips for expom Other main lines of research at the institute 
will include improvements in production and use of indigenous tanning materials ; develop- 
ment of substitutes for materials like w’attle bark which are not produced in any significant 
quantin in the countrj^, improvements of tanning processes and development of suitable 
leathers for specialised needs. 
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_ I8. The Central Road Research Insimtc—Uctc also only a nucleus unit has heen funaion- 

ing so far and due to difficulties of obtaining suitable equipment, it has been possible to under- 
ta e only a limited number of investigations. These include research on various types of road 
materials and soils and studies on improvement of alignment, layout and sipnalisation of 
roads. The institute is devoting special attention to the problems of rural roads and rural 
transport. It is working in close co-operation with the Central Public Works Department, 
the Central Roads Organisation and the Public Works Departments of State Governments, 
so that the problems experienced in the field can be studied at the institute and results obtained 
at the institute can be applied to improving road building techniques. 


19. The Central Building Research Institute — Research on building materials (including 
use of new materials) and on building techniques and practices is the main function of this 
institute. It will place special emphasis on the study of problems connected with providing 
low-cost houses for lower and middle income groups and for rural areas. Suitable designs 
for structures have to be evolved for such houses and the use of cheap and abundantly available 
wstarisls has to be encouraged in place of comparatively scarce and c.vpensivc materials like 
steel. The institute is still in the formatis'e stage and only a nucleus unit has been fiinaioning 
so far. 


20. The Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute — ^The main function of the institute 
is to carry out investigations with a view to increasing the produaive capadty and efficiency 
of electro-chemical industries and fostering new clcctro-chemical industries and utilising 
Indian raw materials. The institute is expeacd to start functioning shortly, 

21. Besides these laboratories and research institutes, the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Resarch has made contributions towards the promotion of fundamental and applied 
research at a number ofinstitutions and universities. Surveys of particular resources from time 
to time, arrangement of symposia and conferences and advice to industry on specific 
problems are important items in the programme of scientific and industrial research. 
Deserving of special mention is the compilation and publication of ‘ Wealth of India an 
encyclopaedic record of Indian raw materials and industrial products. 

22. The Atomic Energy Commission (India) is sponsoring research in nuclear science 
and in subjects relating to the produaion and development of atomic cnergv- for economic 
and industrial purposes. These projects arc being worked out at the Commission's own 
laboratories and at other research institutes and universiy laboratories. One of the main 
objects of the Commission is to train workers in these fields for both research and its applica- 
tion on a large scale. In this the Commission has met with success and teams of selected 
workers are under instruaion at the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research in various 
branches of nuclear physics, instrumentation, high vacuum work, design, etc. Tlw 
Commission has set up a unit for producing radiation meters and othc electronic ir,stn.!mcnts 
to meet the demand for such equipment for laboratory work and gcologiail sutweys. 

23. The financing of research has so far been mainly the responsibility of the Ccntr.''l 
Government. To a great extent this will have to continue, though .State Governments, 
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xiniversidcs, etc., mll.'no doubt, also further research. In the chapter on industrial develop- 
ment and policy we have referred to the need for initiative and interest on the part of industry 
in fostering industrial research. We hope that as industiy^ becomes more and more research 
minded, it will begin to support research oh a large scale. Already several prominent indus- 
trial concerns have made substantial contributions towards the cost of establishing national 
laboratories. The following industrial-research associations have also been established by 
the industries concerned at their own cost. Government assisting with substantial contri- 
butions and offering special facilities such as allowing contributions for research to be 
treated as a part of the normal business expenditure of an industrial concern under Section 
.10 (2) XIII of the Indian Income-tax Act: — 

1. The Ahmedabad Textile Industrs^’s Research Association, Ahmedabad. 

2. The Silk and Art Silk Mills Research Association, Bombay. 

3. The South India Textile Industrie’s Research Association, Coimbatore. 

24. The completion of laboratory investigations is only the first step in the application 
of a scheme for utilitarian purposes. Before the results are actually translated into commercial 
production, experimentation on a pilot plant is necessary in many cases with a view to obtaining 
technical data for assessment of the likely form the ultimate production unit is to take and 
gauging possible difficulties that are likely to be met with. This step also provides preliminary 
data on the economic possibilities of the process. In the conditions under which industrial 
development has taken place in this country, this duty has to devolve upon the laboratories 
concerned. As the work of the laboratories developes and their activities gather momentum, 
their need for pilot plants will also expand. In the development programmes for scientific 
research financial provision has been made for purchase of pilot plant equipment for most of 
the laboratories, as required. 

25. For scientific research to make its full contribution it is necessary that the results 
of laboratoty work should be utilised in actual practice by being translated into commercial 
production. The importance of this subj'ea was recognised in the establishment of the 
industrial Research Utilisation Committee (now Industrial Liaison Committee) in 1941. The 
results which have attended the efforts of this Committee are encouraging but much still 
remains to be done. The Council of Scientific tod Industrial Research has devoted much 
attention to securing a better utilisation of the results of research and has come to the 
conclusion that even when pilot plant experiments have been completed, there may in several 
cases still be left a gap before commercial production can be tmdertaken. It would be neces- 
sary in such cases to instal semi-commercial or prototype plants to demonstrate effective!)' the 
new processes and their economic possibilities. When this has been done, it v'ill be possible 
to decide whether the industrial development of the research is to be taken up as a State- 
sponsored undertaking or it can be handed over to private industry' for development on a 
commcraal scale. For this purpose, the establishment of a National Research Development 
C^rporauon of India has been proposed and w'e think that this proposal should be accepted. 
If the Central Government decide upon such a corporation, funds could be provided. While 
institutions engaged in research have to develop and maintain contacts with industry so that 
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the results obtained by them are applied in practice, it isnt the same time the responsibility of 
managements in industry to be on the alert for new inventions and innovations in their field 
of work. 

26. Promotion of scientific research on a large scale calls for an adequate supply of 
trained personnel. For manning the research institutes and also for running industries, a 
large number of scientists and technicians will be required. In the chapter on Hducation 
we have described the steps proposed for meeting the shortage of higher technical and 
scientific manpower. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND POLICY 

t 

INTJUSTRIALISATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

We have emphasised in the previous chapters the need for a substantial and rapid 
improvement in agriculture in order to increase the supply of foodgrains and raw materials 
needed in the countrjL The fact that at the present juncture it is necessary to give the highest 
priorit}’’ to agricultural development including the building up of the necessary basic services 
like irrigation and power does not, however, mean that industrial development is in any sense 
less important. In the development of an underdeveloped economy there is really no conflict 
between agricultural and industrial development. Improvement in agriculture, cannot proceed 
beyond a point unless the surplus working force on the land is progressively diverted to 
industries and sendees. Similarly, industrial development itself cannot advance sufficiently 
without a large increase in the supply of food necessary to maintain the population thus 
diverted and of the raw materials needed to enable industries to expand production. The fact 
that the productivity of labour in industry is much higher than in agriculture also points to 
the need for rapid industrial development. Moreover, in an underdeveloped country the 
surpluses created in the industrial sector are likely to be available for investment relath'ely more 
easily than surpluses in the agricultural sector. The pattern of industrialisation to be adopted, 
that is, the relative emphasis on capital goods industries and consumer goods industries and the 
degree of capital intensiveness in different lines of industry', has, of course, to be decided in the 
light of several technical, economic and social factors. But there is no doubt that over a 
period the desired rate of economic progress will necessitate a rapid diversification of the 
occupational structure through development of industr}', together with trade and transport. 


Indian Industrial Structure 

2. The relative backwardness of industiral development in India may be judged from the 
fact that in 1948-49 factorj' establishments accounted for only 6*6 per cent, of total national 
income. The total labour force engaged in such establishments is about 2*4 million or i - 8 
per cent, of the w’orking population in the country. While in the aggregate India’s industrial 
output may look massive, per head of population it is very much lower than the industrial 
output in advanced countries. 

3. Prior to the first world war the only major industries which had developed substantia- 
11} t\ere cotton and jute textiles, for which the countr}' had exceptional natural advantages. 
The industrial development since the menties is associated with the adoption of a more 
progrcssi\e industnal and fiscal policy. Betu-een 1922, when the policy of discriminating 
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protection was adopted, and 1939 the produaion of cotton picccgoods in the countr\’ increased 
2 1/2 times, the production of steel ingots rose 8 times, that of paper went up 2 1 jz times and 
in the case of sugar, within a period of 4 years from 1932 to 1936, the countiy- was able to 
produce its entire requirements. The growth of the cement industiy, which by 1935-36 
produced about 95 per cent, of the total consumption in the country at the time, belongs 
to this period. The production of matches, glass, vanaspati, soap and several engineering 
industries also recorded large increases. Towards the close of the inter-war period, the 
manufacture of electrical equipment and goods was also initiated. 

4. The second world war created conditions for the ma.\imum utilisation of existing 
capacity in Indian industries. This was the major factor responsible for the increases in 
industrial production recorded. Conditions were, however, not favourable for the setting 
up of large scale equipment and plant for new industries. Several industries such as ferro- 
alloys, non-ferrous metals like aluminium and antimony, diesel engines, pumps, bicycles and 
sewing machines, chemicals like soda ash, cxiustic soda, chlorine and superphosphate, and 
certain types of machine tools and simple machinery were started on a modest scale during tliis 
period, but the major impetus of the w'ar w'as felt in the sector of medium and small-scale 
industries, such as light engineering, pharmaceuticals, medicines and drugs, cutlciy, etc. 
In the immediate post-war years, there was considerable new investment actiwty leading to the 
establishment of industries like rayon, automobiles , ball and roller bearings, carding engines, 
ring frames and locomotives. Several new units were started and existing units expanded in 
industries like fertilizers, cement, sheet glass, and the manufacture of cautstic .soda and 
sulphuric acid. Industrial development during the war and the post-war period was 
influenced largely by the prevailing inflationary conditions and scarcities, with the result that 
long term factors such as the most advantageous location or scale of operation, the availability 
of raw materials, the size of the market and the adequacy of the financial and technical 
organisation for successful operation under competitive conditions did not receive the atten- 
tion they deserved. In the established industries the need during the war period to work, multiple 
shift and the difficulties in the tvay of securing imports for depreciation and replacement led to 
a large accumulation of arrears which it will take the countiy several years to make good. 

5. The major emphasis in industrial development in India has been on ainsumer goods 
industries, while the development of basic capital goods industries has lagged behind. The 
output of consumer goods industries such as cotton tc.xtilcs, sugar, .soap, matches and ralt 
may be said to be on the whole sufficient to meet the existing low level of demand in the 
country in the present stage of economic development. In the ca,sc of capital goods industries 
and industries manufacturing intermediate products, the aY-ailablc capacity in the countiy 
is in most cases inadequate even for present requirements. The produaion of iron and steel 
in the country' is hardly 50 per cent, of the existing volume of demand, and it is evident that 
in planning the development of a basic industry' like iron and steel, account has to be taken no 
only of immediate requirements but also of the needs of the country over a fairly long period 
A high rate of industrial adrance cannot be achieved without inacasing substantially tb.c 
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production of iron and steel and of aluminium, ferro-alloys, caustic soda and soda ash, feitilizeis 
and petroleum products, for all of which demand at present is much in excess of domestic 
supply. In respect of the manufacture of plant and machinery required by various industries, 
only a small beginning has so far been made with the textile machineiy' i^dustIy^ The 
large developments in power generation now under way have to depend on generating equip- 
ment from abroad. In the manufacture of S3-nthetic drugs and antibiotics and of dyestuffs 
and organic chemicals, only small beginnings have been made. The objective of industrial 
planning is to make good these defidencies and lacunae as much as possible and to initiate 
development which will become the basis for the cumutlative expansion of this seaor. 


National Planning and the Private Sector 

6. The Commission’s approach to the problem of development and the respective roles 
of the public and the private sectors in securing such development have been set forth in an 
earlier chapter. The essentials of government policy in the sphere of industrial development 
have been stated in the Industrial PpHcy Resolution of April 1948. The Resolution lists 
certain industries like the manufacture of arms and anununition, the production and control 
of atomic energy and the ownership and management of railway transport as being reserved 
exclusively for the Central Government. In the cases of certain other industries also such as 
coal, iron and steel, aircraft manufacture, ship-building, manufacture of telephone, telegraph 
wireless apparatus and mineral oils, the State, including the Central and State Governments 
and other public authorities, will be responsible for further development except to the extent 
that it regards the co-operation of private enterprise necessary for the ptirpose. The rest of 
the industrial field is to be open to private enterprise, individual as well as cooperative, but 
the State will intervene whenever the progress of any industry under private enterprise is found 
to be unsatisfactor}". Central regulation and control is envisaged for 18 specified industries of 
special importance from the points of view of the investment and technical skill involved. We 
beUeve that within the framework of this policy, it is possible to have a programme of indus- 
trial development which meets the country’s present needs. 

7. The distinction between the public and the private sector relates to the mode of 
operation rather than to the ultimate objective. Private enterprise operating in terms of legiti- 
mate profit expectations and the efiident use of available resources has an important part to play 
in developing the economy. The scope and need for development are so great that it is best for 
the public sector to develop those industries in which private enterprise is imable or unwilling 
to put up the resomrces required and run the risks involved, leaving the rest of the field ^ 
free for private enterprise. In this matter of investment of the limited resotuces available to 
the public sector, there should be complete coordination between the plans of the State Govern- 
ments and of the Central Government. The nationalisation of the existing enterprises, which 
means acquisition by Government of the existing productive assets has, in our view, only 

a low priority, especially as most of the purposes of such a transfer of ownership can be served 
by judigous regulation. In a planned economy, the justification of private enterprise is that. 
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within the framework of national policy it is crapable of contributing to the fulfilment of the 
objectives defined in the plan. This means inevitably that it has to accept new obligations 
towards the worker, the investor and the consumer and has to maintain a high standard of 
integrity and efficiency. The large volume of resources needed for all-round development 
of the economy can, in our judgement, be secured only if the public and the private sectors 
co-operate closely. Such co-operation is also necessary from the point of view of utilising to 
the best advantage the limited resources of initiative, technical skill and business experience 
available in the country. 

8. Mention was made in the Draft Outline Report of the Industries (Development and 
Control) Bill, 1949 which was then under Government’s consideration. The Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act 1951 incorporates some of the suggestions made by the 
Commission in the Draft Outline Report. The principal object of this Act is to enable the 
Government to implement its policy for the development and regulation of industries along 
the lines stated above. The Act is to apply to 37 industries listed in the first schedule. These 
include : • (a) consumer goods industries like cotton and woollen textiles, vanaspati and 
vegetable oils, sugar and salt, pharmaceuticals and drugs, etc. ; (6) capital goods and producer 
goods industries like iron and steel, locomotives and rolling stock, non-ferrous metals and 
alloys, heavy machinery for industry including ball and roller bearings, gear wheels, etc., and 
machine tools ; (c) industries producing fuel such as coal, power and industrial alcohol, 
motor and aviation fuel, and other oils ; (d) industries producing machinery and equipment 
for the generation, transmission and distribution of electric energy, electric motors, batteries 
and electrical goods ; (e) heavy chemicals including fertilizers; (/) automobiles including 
tractors, aircraft, ship-building and telephones, telegraph and wireless communication 
apparatus ; and (g) various others, such as arms and ammunition, agricultural implements, 
mathematical and scientific instruments, small and hand tools, sewing and knitting machines, 
bicycles, hurricane lanterns, glass and ceramics. The important provisions of the Act are — 

(i) All the existing industrial undertakings in the scheduled industries have to be 
registered with the Government within a prescribed period ; 

(«) No new industrial unit can be established or substantial extensions to existing 
plants made without a licence from the Central Government ; 

(iii) The Government can order an investigation in respect of any scheduled industry or 

undertaking if, in its opinion, there has been or is likely to be an unjustifiable 
fall in the volume of production in the industry or undertaking or if there is a 
marked deterioration in quality or an increase in price for which there is no 
justification ; a similar investigation can also be ordered in respect of any indus- 
trial undertaking being managed in a manner likely to cause serious injury or 
damage to consumers ; 

(iv) In the event of an industry or undertaWng not carrying out the directions issued 

after such su investigation; the Governnient can take over jts management. 
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9. For the purpose of advising the Government on matters concerning the development 
and regulation of the scheduled industriesj the Act provides for the setting up of a Central 
Advisory Council representing owners, employees, consumers and certain other classes 
including primarj' producers- This Council must be consulted in regard to the making of 
rules under the Aa and exercise by the Central Government of powers relating to the 
issue of directions to industrial undertakings or the taking over of the same as provided for 
under the Act. Such a Council has already been set up. 

10. The major instrument envisaged under the Act for establishing the necessary liaison 
between the public and private sectors and for ensuring that private industry conforms more 
and more to the plarmed pattern of development is the institution of Development Councils. 
The question of the developnient and regulation of industries is not one merely of how the 
Government should exercise certain powers, but of the kind of machinery which can work 
from within each industry'- and help bring about a steady improvement in the standards of 
productivity, quality of service and management. Such a machinery should provide those 
interested in the industr^^, that is, the employers, the employees and the public at large, a 
continuous opportunity to make a detailed study of the problems of the industry including its 
various constituent units, and to implement a progr amm e of development in conformity with 
the needs of the industry and the overall pattern laid down in the Plan. The Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act empowers the Central Government to establish 
Development Coimdls in scheduled industries.' The functions which may be assigned to 
these Development Councils have been listed in the second schedule of the Aa. The more 
important of these are ; 

(1) to recommend targets for production, to co-ordinate production programmes and 

to review progress from time to time , 

(2) to suggest norms of efficiency' with a view to eliminating waste, obtaining maximum 

production, improving cjuality and reducing costs , 

(3) to recommend measures for securing fuller utilisation of installed capacity and for 

improving the working of the industry' particularly of the less efficient 

units , 

(4) to assist in the distribution of controlled materials and to promote arrangements 

for obtaining materials for the country, 

(5) to promote or undertake scientific and industrial research and the collection and 

formulation of statistics, 

( 6 ) to investigate possibilities of decentralising stages and processes of production 

with a view to encoura^ng the growth of allied small-sc:ale and cottage 

industries, 

(7) to promote the training of persons engaged or proposing engagement in the industry 

in techmcal subjects and the retraining in ffitemative occupations of persons 

en^ed in or retrenched from the industry, and 
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( 8 ) to undertake enquiries for the purpose of tendering advice to the Government on 
matters referred to the Development Council. 

These Development Councils will need adequate administrative and technical staff which 
will be provided by the Government. This procedure will not only enable the Development 
Councils to function efficiently but wUl also assist the Government in building up a cadre of 
trained officials conversant with the economic and administrative problems of various indus- 
tries and capable^ if need arose, of undertaking managerial responsibilities. For meeting the 
expenditure involved, the Act provides for the levy of a cess on goods manufactured in any 
scheduled industry, the maximum rate of such a levy being annas two per cent, of the t'alue of 
the goods. The proceeds of this cess would be utilised to meet, besides the administrative 
expenses of the Development Council, expenditure for the promotion of scientific and indus- 
trial research pertaining to the industry', for improvements in the design and quality of the 
products of the industiy and for providing facilities for the training of technicians and 
labour in the industry concerned. Development Councils along these lines are to be set up 
immediately for seven industries, namely, heavy chemicals (acid) and fertilizers, heavy chemi- 
cals (alkali), paper including newsprint and paper board, leather and leather goods, bicj'cles 
and parts thereof, glass and ceramics, and internal combustion engines and power driven 
pumps. The question of setting up a Development Council for the textile industry is under 
Government’s consideration. The establishment of Development Councils for other industries 
will have to be planned in the light of the experience gained with the Councils now being 
set up. 


Industrial Priorities Tn the Plan 

11. In defining the priorities for industrial development within the period of the Plan, 
it is necessary to take into account the immediate objectives in view, the resources available 
and the broad framework of policy in regard to the operation of the public and private sectors 
outlined above. In view of the fact that an increase iin agriculmral production has been 
accorded the highest priority in the Plan, the resources available in the public sector for the 
expansion of industries are necessarily limited. The Plan provides for completion of the various 
industrial projects already under implementation by the Central Government or by the State 
Governments. In addition, the Central Government has a special responsibility for establish- 
ing certain defence industries so as to safeguard and develop the defence potential of the 
country. Defence industries such as arms and ammunition and explosives, military aircraft 
and control instnunents are in a class by themselves and although they have inevitably a high 
priority, no more than a modest provision can be made for them at the present stage. 

12. In the light of these considerations, we suggest the following general order of priorities 
in the industrial field ; 

(i) fuller utilisation of existing capacity in producer goods industries like jute and 
plywood and consumer goods industries like cotton textiles, sugar, soap, 
vanaspati, paints and varnishes - 
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(2) expansion of capacitj* in capital and producer goods indtistries like iron and steel, 

• cement, fertilisers, heavy chemicals, machine tools, etc., 

(3) completion of industrial units on which a part of the capital expenditure has already 

been incurred , and 

(4) establishment of new plants -niiich would lend strength to the industrial structure 
■. by rectifj-ing as fer as resources permit the existing lacunae and drawbacks, e.g., 

manufacture of sulphur from g^ysum, chemical pulp for rayon, etc. 

13. The emphasis on fuller utilisation of existing capacity must necessarily be a prime 
consideration in policj', for where such capacity e.xists increased production can usually be 
secured at diminishing cost per unit. The increase in productivity per unit of resources already 
employed in such industries can make a vital contribution to the increase in total production 
so urgently needed at the present time. It is a matter of satisfaction from this point of view 
that considerable progress has been made in recent months in the direction of increasing the 
supply of raw materials for major industries with the result that significant improvement has 
been recorded in the index of industrial production in the countr5\ In so far as failure to 
utilise existing capacity fully is due to factors other than the availability of raw materials a 
careful analysis will have to be made of the difficulties pertaining to each industr}' and the 
necessary steps to obviate them will have to be taken expeditions!}". 

14. Expansion of capacity in industries which produce capital goods and producer goods 
is necessary, firstly, in order to meet the additional demands on them on account of the develop- 
ment of agriculture, irrigation and electricity during the period of the Plan and, secondly, 
for establishing a better balance in the industrial structure. Iron and steel are of basic import- 
ance to development whether in agriculture, industty, or in transport, and since they are also 
essential for defence, they have to be given the highest priority. This is now an accepted part 
of the Government policy' and a scheme has been worked out for the establishment of an integ- 
rated pig-iron-cum-steel plant in the near future. Capital goods industries like locomotives, 
machine tools, textile machineiy, heavy electrical machinery, etc. represent lines of develop- 
ment which must claim incn’easing attention immediately and in the years to come. Industries 
manufacturing agricniltural implements, diesel engines, and pumps hav'e a direct bearing bn 
improvement of producrivity in agriculture and there is scope for further development in this 
field. Among the producer goods industries, cement and fertilizers rank high in importance. 

15. Since the end of the war, there has been, as mentioned earlier, considerable invest- 
ment activity in the cxiuntry and at the commencement of the period of the Plan, there were 
in the private as well as in the public secrtor several industrial units on which considerable 
capital expenditure had been incurred but which had not been completed. Early completion 
of such umts is necessary in order that the countrj’ may get the benefit of these investments, 
The criteria which govern the commencement of a new industrial project must conform to the 
basic priorities in the Plan ; but in regard to units which have already been taken in hand and 

on which considerable sums of money have been spent, a measure of relaxation of these criterie 
is justifiable. 
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1 6. In addition, special efforts are necessarj’- for the establishment of new plants for 
industries like the manufacture of sulphur from gypsum, or pulp for ra3'on and newsprint, or 
for refining ore or scrap for non-ferrous metals like zinc, copper and tin. The importance of 
these industries lies in the fact that they make a direct contribution towards an increase in the 
supply of key material, in which there is a world shortage and for which the dependence of 
the countrj' on imports makes the position of the indigenous industrj' particularly 
vulnerable. 

17. It will be seen that in the scheme of priorities set out above, an increase in the 

supply of consumer goods, has, tmder present conditions, to come mainly from fuller 
utilisation of existing capacity. This means that the setting up of new plant and machinery 
for these industries has in the period of the Plan a low priority. By and large, the capacity of 
industries producing essential goods like cotton textiles, sugar, salt, matches and soap is 
adequate for present requirements. The emphasis of policy in regard to them must, 
therefore, be on increasing the efficiency of existing plants by renovation and modernisation 
and by securing a better balance in the plants. It might be necessary in special cases, such 
as the need for developing a backward area, to permit new capacity in these industries. 
Where such permission is given, undertakings organised on co-operative lines would naturally 
have special preference. In the case of consumer goods of secondary importance such as radios, 
bicycles, automobiles, electric fans, etc., the problem again is one of utilising existing capacity 
fully, of developing the units which have already been set up or are under construction to at 
least the minimum economic size, and of promoting a progressive switch over of assembly 
plants to manufacturing. ' 

18. It may be pointed out finally that the order of priorities stated above represents 
only in a general way the approach to be adopted to the problem of directing the flow of 
investment along various lines in the period of the Plan. In the nature of the case, no state- 
ment of priorities can be all inclusive or final. It might be necessary, for example, even in 
fields where existing capacity is generally held to be adequate, to permit investment on 
projects based on new techniques which might bring down the cost of production and 
stimulate domestic demand or exports. In such cases, the availability of raw materials must 
be carefully assessed and the sanction for investment should be preceded by a careful examina- 
tion of the various related aspects of the industry in question. , The licensing procedure 
prescribed under the provisions of the Industries (Development and Regulation) Aa 
should ensure an impartial consideration of all the issues involved in a substantial expansion 
of existing nnhs or establishment of new ones. To a great extent, each concrete proposition 
for investment that comes up j-aises a variety of considerations and is likely to secure high 
priority on certain grounds and relatively low priority on other grounds so that the problem 
always is to decide as to the relative weights to be attached to various considerations. 
Nevertheless, the considerations and priorities set forth above would, we consider, ensure a 
balanced allocation of resources as bettveen different industries, and it is in the light of these 
that investment decisions should be taken. 
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jg Over the five vear periodj the total expenditure on the projects included in the 
Plans for the Central Government and for the States amounts to Rs. 94 crores*. The bulk 
of this expenditure— about Rs. 83 crores— is in respect of projects directlj^ under the 
Central Government. The projects under implementation by the State Governments are 
estimated to involve an expenditure of about Rs. ii croresj of which Rs. 4 ^ crores will be 
advanced by the Central Government as loans. The industrial plan in the public sector 
emdsases in respect of certain projects the participation of private capital, indigenous 
as well as e-Xtcmal. The estimated contribution of such private capital is about Rs. 20 
crores. 

20. The major new industrial project included in the Plan is the one for iron and steel, 
estimated to cost Rs. 80 crores in ah over a period of six years from the date of commence- 
ment. The expenditure projected upto 1955-56 is Rs. 30 crores, of which Rs. 15 crores 
win be provided by the Government and the remainder is to be secured through participation 
of indigenous and external capitaL The estimated capacity of this project will be about 

800.000 tons of pig iron, while the steel ^ capacity (in regard to which a firm decision tvill 
be taken later) will be a minimiim of 350,000 tons, with further additions if necessary 
in the lisht of the availability of pig iron supplies from the expanded capacitj’’ in the private 
sector in the next few years. By 1955-56, this project, it is expected, will be producing about 

350.000 tons of pig iron. The completion of this project by 1958 as well as' the projects 
for expansion in the private sector will raise the availabilit}- of pig iron and steel from 
domestic sources by about 100 per cent. The Sindri plant as completed in October 1951 is 
capable of producing 350,000 tons of ammonium sulphate a year, and it is hoped that the 
corresponding monthly rate of output will be attained shortly. Another project, at present 
under consideration, is the e.xpansioa of the Sindri factort' for the production of urea and 
ammonium nitrate. The all-steel coach factory which is a part of the plan for railways is 
expeaed to cost Rs. 4 crores and to produce 350 units per annum b}' 1957 single shift 
operation as against 50 units by 1955-56. 

21. The Plan proxides for the completion within the five-year period of all the indus- 
trial projects in hand in the public sector ; in fact, most of these projects will be completed 
tiy I 953 ~ 54 - The Chittaranjan Locomotive Factor}', the total cost of which on completion 
will approximate to Rs. 15 .0 crores (cost within the Plan period Rs. 4.73 crores) has already 
commenced manufacturing some of the necessar}' components and it is expected that by 
195 / factory will be able to produce 120 locomotives a year without having to depend 
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on imported components. This together with the output of 50 locomotives at TELCO 
will more or less meet the normal annual requirements of the railways. Work on the 
construction of the machine tool factor}' at Jalahalli in Mysore State has already commenced. 
The factor}' is estimated to cost Rs. 9.78 crores, and by 1955-56 it will produce 1,600 
machine tools of the value of over Rs. 4 crores per annum. This faaoiy' will specialise 
in the production of high precision machine tools and will thus protide the basis for the 
subsequent expansion of heavy as well as light engineering industries. The provision of over 
Rs. 14 crores for ship-building includes the expenditure for the acquisition of the Vishakha- 
patnam Yard and its development besides the loans and subsidy to be given to the shipping 
companies for purchase of ships built in the Yard. The Plan provides for the manufacture 
of engines and boDers in the workshop at' the Yard and also for expansion of berths for the 
building of ships so as to enable the Hindustan Shipyard Limited to bring down the cost 
of ships constructed to the level of those built in the U.K. The operation of the Yard 
will enable coastal shipping in India to meet the bulk of its replacement requirements. 

22. Details regarding e.xpenditure and additional capacity for the projects in the public 
sector are given in appendix I. It wUl be seen that most of the projects in this sector relate 
to the manufacture of capital goods or of intermediate products which are of vital importance 
not only from the point of view of immediate needs but also in terms of future economic 
development. Their completion wUl correCT to some extent the present lopsidedness of the 
industrial structure. The penicillin and D.D. T. factories which do not fall in the categoiy- 
mentioned above have a special importance at this juncture from the point of view of improve- 
ment in public health. Among the projects of the State Governments, mention must be 
made of the Madhya Pradesh newsprint project and the expansion of the Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works. The former will produce about one-third of the coimtr}'’s requirement of 
newsprint, while the latter introduces for the first time the technique of electric smelting of 
iron ores. 

23. The increasing participation of the Government in industrial development raises 
the question of the appropriate organisation for enterprises in the public scaor. The 
criteria of successful operation for private or public enterprises are basically the same ; 
the public must get the service of requisite quality at minimum cost, and the interests of the 
worker and the shareholder or the tax payer must be adequately safeguarded. Indeed, the 
standards of performance expected of public enterprises have to be more rigorous. It is, 
therefore, of the highest importance that industrial units in the public scaor should be 
so organised as to secure the advantages of flexibility in operation generally charaaeristic 
of private enterprise with technical efficiency and responsiveness to public need, short- 
term as well as long-term, which form the raiso» d’etre of government initiative and manage- 
ment in this field. 

24. The principal questions which arise in this conneaion and our approach to them 
have been indicated in an earlier chapter. The drawbacks of departmental management 
of public enterprises are well known. Successful condua of such enterprises requires a great 
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deal of initiative and the power to take qtiick decisions on the part of the executives in 
charge, and these can hardly be secured if the enterprise is directly under a government 
department. On the other hand, the extent of autonomy w’hich can be insisted upon for 
such enterprises at the present stage is a matter on which a definite judgment cannot 
be hazarded e.xcept in the light of further experience. Several of the industrial under- 
takings directly under the Central Government have already been organised as joint stock ■ 
companies ttith boards of directors vested with powers of management in the same manner 
as in any undertaking in the pritute sector. Recent enquiries into the working of industrial 
enterprises in some of the States reinforce the desirability of organising these enterprises 
as entities independent of dai’-to-day governmental control. We recommend, therefore, 
that industrial undertakings under the State Governments should also be organised as joint 
stock companies and operated on business lines with the internal management entirely under 
the control of the board of directors. The main principle to be follow'ed is that such enter- 
prises should not be subject to governmental control in their day-to-day administration 
but should, nevertheless, be accountable to the public which is their ultimate owner as well 
as beneficiarj'. What organisational structure and administrative procedures tvill answer 
these requirements best has to be determined in the light of experience. For the immediate 
present, the problem is to see that the right conventions in these matters are evolved. To a 
great extent, this is a matter of securing the right personnel for the boards of directors, the 
top executives and the technicians. 

Developments in the Private Sector 

25. While the emphasis of industrial expansion in the public sector during this five-year 
period is on initiating and promoting investment in certain basic lines and on completing the 
projects in hand, the initiative and responsibility for securing the necessarj" expansion over the 
bulk of the field of industrj' rest with private enterprise. The expansion programme in the 
private sector is set out in appendix II. For convenience of reference, we give a table 
summarising the more important expansion programmes in this section : — 


Expansion Programme in Certain Major Lines iti the Private Sector 


1950-51 1955-56 


Unit 

Rated 

Capacity 

Produc- 

tion 

Rated 

Capacity 

Produc- 

tion 

(i) Agricultural Alachinerj' : — 





(a) Pumps, power-driven. Numbers 

33,460 

34^310 

69,400 

■^80,000 

to 

. 85,000 

50.000 

12.000 

30.000 

(6) Diesel engines Numbers 

(2) Aluminiinn . . . Tons 

(3) Automobiles (manufactur- Numbers 
ing only). 

6,320 

4,000 

30,oco 

5.540 

3.677 

. 4.077 

39.725 

20.000 

30.000 
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Unit 

1950-51 


1955-5^ 



Rated 

Produc- 

Rated 

Produc- 



Capacity 

tion 

Capacity 

tion 

(4) Bicycles .... 

Numbers ’000 

120 

99 

530 

530 

(5) Cement .... 

Tons ’000 

3,194 

2,692 

5,016 

4,550 

(6) Electric Transformers 

KVA ’000 

370 

179 

4S5 

450 

(7) Fertilizer ; 






(i) Ammonium sulphate . 

Tons 

78,670 

46,528 

131,270 

120,000 

(it) Superphosphate . 

Tons 

123,460 

55,089 

192,855 

164,000 

(8) Glass Industry' ; 






Sheet glass 

Tons 

11,700 

5,850 

52,200 

26,000 

(9) Heavy Chemicals ; 






(j) Caustic soda 

Tons ’000 

19 

II 

' 37 

33 

(tt) Soda ash . 

Tons ’000 

54 

45 

86 

78 

(hi) Sulphuric acid . 

Tons ’OOD 

150 

99 

213 

192 

(10) Iron and Steel : 






(j) Pig iron 

Tons ’000 

1,850 

t,572 

2,700 

1,950 

(if) Steel (main producers) 

Tons ’000 

975 

976 

1,550 

1,280 

(ii) Paper and Board 

Tons ’000 

137 

114 

19S 

1S8 

(12) Petroleum Refining ; 






(i) Liquid petroleum 






products 

Gals. Million 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

403 

(ii) Bitumen . 

Tons 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

37,500 

(13) Power Alcohol 

Gals. Million 

13 

5 

21 

iS 

(14) Locomotives . 

Numbers 

... 

... 

50 

50 

(15) Rayon : 






(j) Rayon filament . 

Lbs. Million 

4 


IS 

18 

(if) Staple fibre 

Bales ’000 

... 

... 

28 

28 


N.A.-Not available. 

26. The total capital investment necessary for industrial expansion in the private sector is 
estimated at Rs. 233 crores*. Some 80 per cent, of this investment would be in respect of 
capital goods and producer goods industries. The major ones among those are : iron and 
steel, which is estimated to take up about Rs. 43 crores ; petroleum refineries, which will 
involve an expenditure of Rs. 64 crores ; cement, estimated to cost Rs. 15-4 crores ; aluminium, 
expected to take up Rs. 9 crores ; fertilizers, heavj' chemicals and power alcohol, estimated 
to cost about Rs. 12 crores. Additional electric power generation in the private sector will 
involve an expenditure of Rs. id^crores^in the five year period. In the consumer goods indus- 
tries, although the emphasis is mainly on achieving increases in production through fuller 
utilisation of capacity already established, considerable investment is envisaged in certain new 


♦ This is exclusive of the estimated expenditure of Rs. 150 crores on replacement and modernisation. 
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lines such as rayon, paper and drugs and pharmaceuticals. In the prograirme for the textile 
industry', moderate expansion of capacity for j'am, both cotton and woollen, is included. The 
development programme for vegetable oUs relates mainl}’’ to the establishment of solvent 
e-xtraction plants and the crushing of cotton seed. 

27. In the formulation and assessment of the programmes in the private sector, it is neces- 
saty to keep in min d the fact that in an economy which is not completely centralised, govern- 
ment can influence but not determine the actual course of investment. Nevertheless, the 
programmes of development as now presented are in the nature of best judgments as to what 
is feasible and desirable. The Commission has worked out these programmes in close 
consultation with representatives of the industries concerned and of the Central Ministries as 
also with independent experts and technicians, and has tried to assess carefully the need and 
scope for expansion in various fields in conformity with the order of priorities set out in earlier 
paragraphs. Tire results of this detailed examination which covers 42 organised industries 
are being published separately in a special volume devoted to this subject. The field of 
industty covers a wide variety of undertakings with large differences in financial resources, 
organisational set-up, scale of operations and background of experience. In many cases, the 
data necessaiy for arriving at an appropriate judgment of needs and possibilities are not 
satisfactor}’’, and in some cases, the fiiU facts regarding even the present position of the industry 
cannot easily be ascertained. Nevertheless, it has been possible in that volume to survey briefly 
the grovTh'and present position of the major industries in the country and to work out broadly 
the lines along which expansions in these may be expected to take place in the five year period. 
The industries thus studied cover between them' about 80 per cent, of the investment in the 
large and medium scale industries in the coimtry. The smdies brought together in that 
volmne may have certain lacunae but it is hoped that those will be made good in the near 
fumre. In this connection wc may point out that with the coming into force of the registratmn 
and licensing procedures laid down under the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act, 
a mass of valuable information pertaining to scheduled industries will become available and it is' 
necessaty that arrangements be made for systematic and expeditious analysis of the same. 

28. We should like in this connection to mention the limitations of the estimates regarding 
annual rated capacity and of the level of demand presented in the volume outlining the 
programmes of development in the 42 industries smdied. Rated capacity is a complex technical 
concept which should take into account the design of the plant, the number of shifts per day 
in the case of plants adopting batch or discontinuous processes and the number of working days 
per annum. Rated capacity has also to take into account the balance between the different 
sections in a given umt, the age of the plant and its condition. There have been no expert 
techmcal suoi’eys of rated capacity in various lines so that estimates of the divergence between 
rated capacity and actual production have to be used with caution. In view of the importance 
of a more precise assessment of the existing position and future possibilities in this regard, it is 
desuable to initiate surveys of rated capacity through competent and unbiased personnel. The 
limitauons m regard to the estimates of demand arise from the difficulty of assessing with 
reasonable certainty the requirements of consumption in various lines, particularly where there 
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is imcenainty about the availability' of competing commodities. Estimates of demand over a 
period of years can only be approximations stating broadly the requirements tliat might be 
expected to develop on the assumption that relative prices do not change violently. It is also 
to be borne in mind that given the requirements of consumption for a particular product, the 
extent to which it will be met from imports can be indicated only roughly. Estimates of 
current and future consumption have been taken wherever possible from the repons of the 
Tariff Board, and official publications have been relied upon for estimating imports. In 
several cases, however, imports of commodities like sulpha compounds, penicillin, D.D.T. 
and several engineering products are not shown separatel}' in the official publications, and in 
some cases since figures are stated in terms of value it was difficult to get an idea of the 
categories and quantities imported. The demands of a planned economy will necessitate conti- 
nuous improvement in the compilation of industrial statistics, and it will be necessary to ensure 
that regular data are available on a comprehensive basis and with the minimum time lag. 
Official data cannot, however, be adequate for all purposes, and certain types of data can only 
be compiled accurately by associations of commerce and industry in tlie country. Such 
associations play in countries like the U.K. a very useful role and it is customarj' for them not 
only to maintain such data up-to-date on the basis of information received regularly from 
members, but also to present from time to time a picture of the conditions prevailing in the 
business sector. The possibility of similar developments in this country descrt'cs consideration 
by the various Chambers of Commerce and other associations of business and industry 
in this countiy. 


Industrial Development, 1951 — 56 : resume 

29. An examination of the pattern of investment in industries in the public and private 
sectors during the period of the Plan shows that about 26 per cent, of the total is to go into the 
metallurgical industry (iron and steel and aluminium) ; 20 per cent, into petroleum refining ; 
16 percent, into engineering industries and 8 per cent, into the manufacture of hcaty 
chemicals, fertilizers and pharmaceuticals. Relatively smaller investments are envisaged in other 
industries, the textile industries (cotton, jute, rayon and wool) accounting for about 6 per cent., 
cement for about 5 per cent., and paper, board and newsprint for about 4 per cent. As a 
result of these developments, appreciable increases in the production of producer and interme- 
diate goods would be achieved. The considerable gap between acmal production and 
annual rated capacity in 1955-56 in certain lines that is shown in the summaiy table in paragraph 
25 above is explained by the fact that the expansion schemes of those industries would be 
completed somewhat after the completion of the period of the Plan and will not make a full 
contribution to production during 1955-56. The e.xpansion of the iron and steel industiy 
extending over a period of 5-6 years will be in an intermediate stage by 1955-56 and in the case 
of the aluminitim industry, the manufacturing programme is divided into two definite stages, 
viz., electrolytic reduction of alumina into metal and manufacture of alumina from bau>:itc. 
The former is expected to be completed towards the end of 1955 so as to keep step with the 
programme for the supply of power from the Hirakud power system which will commence 
operations at the same time. The second phase of the aluminium expansion scheme would be 
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completed in the subsequent period. Until then, the manufacture of aluminium at Hirakud 
would be based on imported alumina. Investments in petroleum refineries will probably show 
full results in 1956-57 or the subsequent year. In the case of engineering industries manufac- 
turing producer and capital goods, the Plan provides for a progressive changeover from assemb- 
ling to manufacturing programmes, comprising within them the production of functional 
and other components of the commodities involved. The production of major producer and 
capital goods are expected to register increases as shown under ; 


1. Hea\'y Chemicals 

(Sulphuric add, caustic soda and soda ash) 

2. Fertilizers 

(Ammonium sulphate and superphosphate) 

3. Iron and Steel . . . - - 

(a) Pig iron (available for foimdaries) . 

(h; Steel 

4. Aluminium . , . • • 

5. Cement 

6. Locomotives ..... 

7. Diesel Engines . . . . • 

8. Power-driven Pumps .... 

9. Carding Engines ..... 

10. Spinning Ring-frames .... 

11. Plain, semi and automatic Looms . 


Tons ’000 
Tons "oco 


Tons ’000 
Tons ’000 
Tons ’000 
Tons ’000 
jSIumbers 

Numbers ’000 
Numbers ’000 

Numbers 

Numbers 

Numbers 


156-0 

528-6 


310-0 
■ 394‘0 

8-3 

2,108-0 

150 

{plus 50 boilers) 

44-5 

45-710 

50-7 

600 

440 

4,100 


30. In respea of consumer goods, substantial increases in production are expected in 
doth, sugar, paper and paper board, soap and sheet glass. Production of cloth is scheduled to 
rise by 1,872 million yards, of sugar by 340,000 tons, of salt by 429,000 tons, of paper and paper 
board by 86,ooo tons, and of sheet glass by 20,150 tons over the level of 1950-51. The output 
of vegetable oils, which are an important constituent of a balanced diet, is to increase by about 
182,000 tons. Considerable increases in production are expected in respect of durable 
consumer goods like bicycles and sewing machines. Larger supplies of anti-malarials (benzene 
hexachloride and D.D.T.), antibiotics (penicillin, aureomycine, etc.) and other synthetic 
drugs (sulpha compounds, anti-T.B. drugs) from domestic sources will assist considerably the 
campaign against disease and the protection of health in the countrjL These developments in 
the pharmaceutical field together with the programmes for the manufacmre of dyestuffs in the 
country which has been referred to in the Development Plan for Drugs and Pharmaceutical 

Indusmes will pave the way for the earty establishment of coal-tar distillation and the sjmthetic 
organic chemicals industry. 


Progress in the Achieve.ment of Targets 

31. In the course of the last 18 months there has been a general increase in industrial 
pro uction as a r^It of: (c) the coming into operation of new industrial units which were under 
construaim ^ early stages of production at the commencement of the period of the 
- A ^ rial effects of replacements of plant and machinery carried out by some 
canacit^of Ushmenm m the post-war period, (c) fuller utilisation of the installed 

m ustnes owmg to raw materials becoming more available, (ti) improvements 
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m the appli^tion of mport poUcies and their administration, and (c) improvement in the 
transport faculties provided by the railways. A statement showing the total additional capacity 
and production envisaged by the end of the period of the Plan together with tlie achievement 
of some of the industries in 1951-52 is given as Appendbe III. This statement shows that the 
increase in capacity registered in 1951-52 in the more important industries wlien e.\-prcsscd 
as a percentage of the total expansion envisaged was: cement 30 per cent. ;spindlcagc for 
yam 46 per cent. ; nitrogenous fertilizers 87 per cent. ; phosphatic fertilizers 60 per cent. ; 
sulphuric acid 20 percent. ; caustic soda 20 per cent. It must, however, be pointed out 
that in the important basic industries visualised in the Plan like iron and steel, petroleum 
refining, aluminium production, the investments so far made have been negligible when 
compared with the investments to be made in future years. As regards the actual production in 
different sectors, the output of yarn and cloth by mills has shown a substantial increase particu- 
larly in the last six months and at the current rate of monthly produaion, the production 
of cloth by mills might nearly touch the target recommended in the Plan, vie., 1,700 million 
yards. On the other hand, there has been no progress in the handloom sector, which 
emphasises the need for concentrating attention in coming years on measures which would 
enable this important sector of the textile industry' to achieve its production target. Increases 
in produaion have also been recorded by the sugar, power alcohol, cement, paper, rayon, 
plywood and some of the engineering industries. On the other hand, in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, elearic cables and wires andA.C.S.R. conductors, there has been no appreciable 
progress owing to 'difficulties in procuring raw materials and their high prices. It is expeaed 
that, broadly speaking, the upward trend in production will be maintained in 1952-53 since a 
large number of industrial projeas included in the Plan are expected to be completed and to go 
into produaion during the year. Special efforts are necessary for assisting industries 
manufacturing sheet glass, diesel engines, etc., which have recorded a decline in production 
in the six months ending September 1952, on account of accumulation of stocks in the 
country. 


Controls and Incentives for De\'elopment 

32. The fulfilment of the targets set forth above will depend, in the main, on the ability of 
the private seaor to implement the programmes scheduled. A major factor relevant in this 
context is the availability of finance. The competing demands on the limited savings available 
in the country are so large that a major objective of policy during the period of the Plan must 
be to canalise the available capital into lines which have been accorded high priority. It is 
necessary for this purpose to control capital issues as also to regulate the uses to which tltc 
accumulated funds with industry are put. Control over capital issues has been in operation 
for several years, but it has played so far a somewhat negative role. The Plan now provides a 
scheme of priorities and a set of programmes which will make it possible to operate this control 
with a clearer perspective. With the enactment of the Industries (Development and Regula- 
tion) Aa the establishment of new industrial units as well as the substantial additions to 
existing ones will require Government’s permission. It will thus be possible to regulate the 
investment of available capital whether it flows through new capital issues or is found out of 
reserve funds. However, while a sy'stem of controls is effcaive for preventing what might be 
considered under given conditions undesirable or less desirable uses of the resources a\ ailablc, 
by itself it might not ensure the flow of capital into more preferred lines. To secure this result, 
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a Sj-Stem of specific incentives might become necessary. For instance, ’in the case of projects 
■ involving hea\T capital investment and the use of new techniques; it might be desirable, to 
extend, after preliminary examination by' the Tariff' Commission, an advance assurance of 
protection. For the development of industries consuming minerals or of industries based on 
forest produce, long-term leas^ might be granted. Certain new industries might require 
the supply of power at concessional rates and others might need special Govemmpt assistance 
for securing the technical know-how through international organisations. Capital goods and 
certain raw materials might be allowed to be imported duty free or at concessional rates. 
In other words, there are various fiscal and other incentives which can be given by the 
Government for promoting industrial development along particular lines and these have to 
be used with judgment according to the requirements of each case. 


Financial Requirements and Sources 

33. The total investment necessary' for financing the expansion plan in the public and the 
private sectors is estimated at Rs. 327 crores, Rs. 94 crores for the public sector and Rs. 233 
crores for the private sector. In addition, the expenditure on replacement of plant and 
machinery’ and modernisation in the various industries which have a large backlog of arrears of 
depreciation to make up may amount to about Rs. 150 crores* during the five year period. 
The aggregate requirements by wa}-- of finance for fixed capital thus work out at Rs. 477 crores. 
The industries would also require over the period of the Plan a considerable sum by way of 
working capital and for covering current depreciation. Rough estimates of the orders of 
magnitude involved and the sources of finance are given below : — 


Estimated Requirements and Sources of Finance of Industries, 1951-56 



Rs. crores 


Rs. crores 

(1) Investment in the public sector 

94 

(0 Resources of the public sector 
invested directly. 

74 

00 Investment in the private 
sector on expansion, modem- 


O'O Foreign investment 

(iii) Resources of domestic private 

100 

isation and replacement 

383 

industry ..... 

533 

(Hi) Investment in working 


(a) Savings of corporate enterprises 

capital .... 

150 

in the industrial sector 

200t 

(iv) Current depreciation 

(b) New issues .... 

go 

expenditure not covered by 


(c) Assistance from the public sector 

' 5 

normal income-tax allowances . 

80 

(d) Industrial Finance Corporations. 

(e) Refunds of Excess Profits Tax 

deposits ..... 
(/) Banks and other sources of short- 
term finance .... 

20 

60 

158 

Total 

707 

Total 

707 


This js oalf a rough estimate based ou cenain preliminarj' studies undertaken in the Commission. So far 
a wc are aware, no sptemtic Myjiry has been undert^en so far in regard to the needs of the industry for replace- 

Indian Textile Industry, the quesiion of replacement and moderni- 
Party for the Cotton Textile Industry. In view of the limitation of 
of machinery and c^:tal go'-ds, it might not be possible within the period of the Plan to 
ni_xc up ajj tne arrears of replacement and to cany through modernisation to the full extent. 

proidsioa for current depteciatipn covered by normal income-tax allowances. 
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34 - The overall requirements for finance, it will be seen, thus amount to about Rs. 707 
crores. The investment in the public seaor i.e., Rs. 94 crorcs will be met out of its own 
resources supplemented by a measure of foreign investment and domestic prirelc resources. 

e estimated foreign investment in industries is placed tentatively at Rs. 100 crorcs. In 
the private sector, the profits of corporate enterprises engaged in industries assessed to 
income-tax in 1950-51 rvere about Rs. 98 crorcs. Of this, after allowing for lax and ditidend 
payments, about Rs. 34 crores is estimated to have been ploughed back. With liic greater 
availabilities of raw materials and the higher level of production cn\'isagcd in the Plan, the 
undistributed profits of corporate enterprises arc likcls' to go up. For the five year period, these 
savings have been estimated at Rs. 200 crorcs. Agreed price increases in selected lines and 
restraint in dividend policies are essential elements in this programme of financing, Tlic 
savings of corporate enterprises will be supplemented by new issues of the order of Rs. 90 
crores, loans from the Government and from Industrial Finance Corporations to the extent 
of about Rs. 25 crores, and refunds of excess profits tax deposits of the order of Rs. 60 crorcs. 

35. According to the Census of Manufactures, the working capital cmploj'cd in 29 groups 
of industries in 1949-50 was about Rs. 280 crores. Making allowance for the indu.strics not 
covered by the Census, the total v/orking capital employed in industries is likely’ to have been 
of the order of Rs. 370 crores. Roughty, 40 per cent, of this was financed by scheduled bank 
advances. In the period of the Plan', the working capital requirements may be assumed to go 
up in about the same proportion as output. On this basis, additional working capital require- 
ments by the end of the Plan have been roughly placed at Rs. 150 crorcs per annum. These 
may be expected to be financed largely from banks and other sources such as private deposits 
on tyhich industry has been relying. 

36. The above estimates, it must be emphasized, arc in the nature of approximations for 
illustrating in broad outline the pattern of finance we visualise in the industrial seaor. Within 
the larger framework of increases in national income and savings visualised in the Plan, the 
targets indicated by these estimates are capable of achievement. In practice, the availability 
of finance from time to time as well as the precise amounts required for items like working 
capital is subject to a variety of influences like trends in foreign trade, the mobilio* of funds 
within the money markets, the degree of aaivin- in the speculative markets, and other faaors 
which affea relative prices and the flow of funds. The adjustments nccessaiy on this account 
are part of the wider problem of financial policy' and management. 


Foreign Capital 

37. In securing rapid industrial development under present conditions, foreign capital 
has an important part to play. A free flow of foreign capital should be welcome because it will 
ensure the supply of capital goods and of technical know-how. The Government’s policy in 
this regard gives the following assurances to foreign capital 

(cj) there will be no discrimination between foreign and Indian undertakings in the 
application of general industrial policy , 
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(6) reasonable facilities will be ^ven for the remittance of profits and repatriation of 
capital, consistently with the foreign exchange position of the country, and 

(c) in the event of nationalisation fair and equitable compensation would be paid. 

38. The availability of external capital is at present limited by the hesvy demand of 
resources for domestic investment in surplus countries. There is also a tendency for investible 
funds to flow into certain limited regions and into extractive industries rather than into indus- 
tries producing goods for local consumption. It has been estimated, for instance, that of the 
total flow of private capital fi-om the United States in 1947-49 about 78 per cent, went to under- 
developed countries but 90 per cent, of this was directed to investment in extractive industries 
working for export to the advanced industrial countries. The rate of return to capital in some 
of the industrially advanced coiintries is higher than that obtainable in India.- In view of aU 
these considerations, it is of the highest importance to ensure to the foreign investor the pros- ^ 
peers of a fairly good return and the certainty of fair and equitable treatment. The conditions 
which should govern the investment of foreign capital in the country were stated in the Draft 
Outline Report and we should like to reiterate them here. In wen^ of the fact that the invest- 
ment of foreign capital necessitates the utilisation of indigenous resources and also that the best 
use of foreign capital is as a catalytic agent for drawing forth larger resources for domestic invest- 
ment, it is desirable that such investment should be channelled into fields of high prioriiy. The 
broad piindple to be followed is that foreign investment should be permitted in spheres where 
new lines of production are to be developed or where special types of experience and technical 
skill are required or where the volume of domestic production is small in relation to demand 
and there is no reasonable expectation that the indigenous industry’’ can expand at a sufficiently 
rapid pace. The system of joint enterprises tmder which a number of foreign concerns have 
established new industries in the country’ in collaboration with Indian industrialists appears to 
be suitable for securing the employment of equity capital. Agreements for such joint partici- 
pation between foreign and Indian concerns should be subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment. The share of national capital in joint enterprises, the facilities for the training of 
Indians, the disclosure of patented processes to Indian associates, etc., are matters which have 
to be derided with due regard to the facts of each particular case. 

39. The flow of equity capital firom abroad has great advantages but it will also be neces- 
sary at the same time to obtain fixed interest capital through official or quasi-official institutions 
such as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Export-Impon: 
Bank in the United States, The International Bank was recently’ invited to consider the 
financing of specific industrial schemes of high priority requiring a large amount of foreign 
exchange for purchasing machinery and equipment, and it is to be hoped that suitable 
assistance from the Bank 'will be forthcoming. 


Additional Demands fos Raw Materials, Fuel and Power 

-0. Agnaihttral raza tnatenah The Plan of industrial development will create additional 
man ^ for raw materials. For example, the consumption of cotton in the textile industry 
wo increase from 3 5 million bales to 4*9 million bales ; of jute from 4*45 million bales 
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’ of oilseeds other than cotton seed (expressed as hcmcl) from about 3'i 
^ on tons to about 3'37 million tons ; of sugarcane from about it "4 million tons to I5‘5 
iniliion tons. Expansion of production of paper and newsprint would increase the consump- 
tion of cellulosic raw materials from forests by about So per cent. Similarly, the production 
of matches and pl3nvood would raise the requirements of timber in these industries bN’ 21 per 
cent, and 79-5 per cent, respectively. With the exception of cotton and jute, the demand for 
which would continue to be met partly by imports, despite the expansion of their production 
during the period of the Plan, other raw materials would be made available from domestic sources 
of supply. The plans for the timber industries also visualise the exploitation of forests in the 
Andaman Islands. 

41. Minerals — ^The principal minerals whose consumption is expected to increase as a 
result of industrial expansion are ; limestone, gypsum, iron ore, glass sand, china claj’, 
ilmenite, monozite sands, rock phosphate, sulphur and crude petroleum. By 1955-56, the 
consumption of the principal minerals is estimated to register the following order of increases : 
iron ore 50 percent.; limestone 67 per cent.; gt’psum 797 per cent.; sulphur (imported) 93 
per cent. ; rock phosphate (imported) 209 per cent.; glass and other kinds of sand 70 percent.; 
and bauxite 130 per cent. Consumption of crude petroleum will rise by I • 7 million tons. 

42. By-p-oducts and waste products — ^Trends of industrialisation in the advanced countries 
have shown that there is considerable scope for the realisation of lower costs in industry’ 
through diversification of production and utilisation of bj'-products and waste products. 
Ordinarily this phase in industrial development is reached in a countr}’’s economic progress 
after a certain quantum of industrialisation is achieved as’a result'of which by-products and 
waste products are-thrown out in industrial operations. With the perfection of newer processes 
and techniques, outlets have been found for converting waste into wealth. In the industrial 
plan wiU be found proposals which make a beginning with measures for utilisation of such 
resources, the most important of which are ; 

(1) increased production of power alcohol from molasses, 

(2) production of calcium laaate from molasses, 

(3) utilisation of calcium carbonate sludge from the Sindri fertilizer factory’ and the blast 

furnace slags of the iron industry'for the manufacture of cement, 

(4) increased utilisation of bagasse in board making and for paper manufacture from 
mixtures of bagasse pulp with other types of pulps, 

(5) solvent extraction of oil cakes for recovery of residual oils present in them, 

(6) increased utilisation of spent lyes from soap factories for the manufacture of 
glycerine, and 

(7) recovery of sulphur dioxide from waste gasses at' the Indian Copper Corporation, 

GhatsUa. 
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43. Fuel {coat 'r-Tht consumption of coal -n the countn' was of the order of 30 oiillion 
tons in 1949 and 1950, and industries accounted for about 10 irdlhon tons out of this total. 
By 1955.-56. additional consumption in the industnal sector is expected to be of the order of 
e million tons on the basis of prcduaion targets. Coal has not hitherto been used in this 
countr}- as a raw material for chemical industries, an outlet which has e.xpanded considerably 
in countries where the Haber-Bosch process for ammonia synthesis, hydrogenation of coal for 
producing s^Tithetic petrol and manufacture of synthetic methanol have been extensively 
developed. The Sindri fertilizer factor}' will be the first to make use of coal as a raw material 
of chemical industry in the country. The estimated increases (in percentages) in consumption 
of coal over the 1950-51 level in some of the important industries are shown below : — 


Iron end Steel 

Cement .... 
Hea\y chemicals and fertilizers 
Paper .... * 


20 to 25 per cent. 
80 per cent. 

45a per cent, 
too per cent. 


44. E'.cciric povesr — ^Electric power would also assist in industrial development during 
the period of the Plan. With the implementation of the industrial programme, the consump- 
tion of electr'dt}- would increase from an estimated figure of about 4,000 million kW-hr in 
1950 to about 6,500 million kW-hr in 1955-56. The more important projects which would 
be consumers of power in considerable bulk are as imder ; — 


Additional Potcer Requirements of Alajor Industrial Projects by 1955-56 


kW 


fi) .Mysore Iron & Steel Works, Bhadravati . . , 50,000 

(2) Alnminium smelter at Kirakud ..... 25,000 

(3) Sco3-Iisco expansion, Bumpur, Hirapur . . . 35,000 * 

l4) Sindri Fertilizer Factor}-, Sindri 35.000 

(5) Petrokum refineries 13,500 

(6) I^ycn factories lo.-coo 

ij) New iron and steel project lo.cco 


45 - successful implementation of the mdustriai programme 'will depend, to a great 


e.xtcnt. on the adoption of a hberal policy by the State Governments in regard to lease of sources 
of supply of raw materials, such as, forests for bamboo, sabai grass, etc., and mineral deposits 
such as iron ore. Limestone, manganese ore, etc. As regards 'timber for plj-wood, match 
and Other industries, it is necessary to have a proper procedure of negotiated rates instead of the 


auaion s-.-srer 


i as at present, if these industries are to cany- out their plans for additional output. 


Smiilari} , incustries consuming large quantities of power involve- heaiy- financial investments 
fo. tn.,.. de\ elopment and unless the authorities in charge of power supply proride reasonable 
and firm rates and long range contracts for the supply of power, it would be difficult to facilitate 
the i.ov. of in\ estment into these industnss. Timely decisions on these matters as well as 
th.. completion of power pro;ects according to schedule are necessary for facilitating the' 
programme of important industries consuming large power. 
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Research into De%’elopment of New Processes 

46. Development ofindustries through utilisation oflocal resources has to be planned on 

a long term basis. During the period of the Plan, attention has been concentrated on nehievinc 
industrial expansion by using well-established manufacturing processes although they micht 
involve an increasing dependence on imported raw materials, primani' as well as manufactured ; 

for instance, expansion of sulpnuric acid industty would increase dependence on external 
supplies of sulphur. For farilitating industrial dev'elop.mcnt by an increasing utilisation of- 
domestic raw materials and by-pro lacts, it is necessary to have investigation and rese.irch 
into ; 

(a) Processes for the production of substitute materials which can replace products whose 
manufacture is based on either imported materials or materials in short supply within the 
country. Investigations on the manufacture of dicalcium phosphate, kotka phosphate, 
and nitrophosphate in the field of fenilizers are cases in point. In this connection, research 
has also to be undertaken into various aspects of utilisation of tliese alternative materials such 
as field experiments on the efficacy of such fertilizers under different soil conditions. 

(b) Processes for production of the same material by using alternative raw materials and 
processes. Research investigations have been suggested into the possibility of production of 
caustic soda and sulphuric acid from sodium sulphate ; of sulphur from magnesium sul- 
phate and by bacterial processes ; of paper pulp and newsprint from bagasse. 

47. Research has played a valuable part in the United States and Germany in the field of 
substitutes and synthetics, and it should be possible so to direct industrial development that the 
economy will increasingly draw upon domestic raw materials through the establishment of 
industries based on new techniques and processes. 


Measures for Increasing Industrial Productivity 

48. In planning for industrial develoment, it is necessaiy to emphasise the need for a 
continuous improvement in standards of productivity, that is, for securing the ma.ximum of 
output for a given amount of resources. Producti%'it}' is a function of several variables such as 
the size of the plant, the quality of the raw material used, the efficiency of the technicil 
processes employed, the quality of the labour force and the efficiency of the management in the 
matter of co-ordinating to the best advantage the various factors of production utilised. As 
productivity improves, it becomes possible for the country with the amount of resources at ius 
disposal to step up production continuously and therebj .o secure an improcement in licing 
standards. This is the very essence of technical progress. Since productivity is the resultant 
of all the factors which co-operate in production, it is not possible to allocate to each of these its 
specific share of responsibiliy for any gain or loss in productivity that might be observed. The 
customary measure of productivity is the amount of total production divided by the number of 

workers employed and judged in terms of this measure, industrial produaivity in India has gone 

down substantially since 1939 — ^bout 20 to 30 per cent, in certain lines. Titis means tliat 
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the cost of production per unit in terms of real resources has increased. The strain on machin- 
ery and equipment during the war, the irregular supplies as well as inferior and non-uinform 
quality ofmw materials, the setting up of a number of inefficient units under pressure of war 
time demands, and a measure of deterioration in the standards of management and of discipline 
among the workers— aU these have contributed to this result. The subject of industrial produc- 
tivity has' received considerable attention in industrially advanced countries in recent times 
and it is desirable that productivity smdies are undertaken in India along similar lines. The 
Development Councils to be established under the Industries (Development and Regulation) 
Act are expeaed to examine this problem and to recommend measures for increasing producti- 
vity in the industries within their purview. Simultaneously, efforts should be made to promote 
standardisation of raw materials, producer goods and finished goods, so as to seciue for 
manufacturers as wen as for consumers a guarantee of quality in terms of nationally accepted 
standards. A beginning in this direaion has been made by the Indian Standards Instimtion 
in co-operation with industry and independent technical experts. The techniques of quality 
control designed to bring about a reduction in the consumption of materials and an increase in 
operational efficiency should also be widely applied in the industrial field. Finally, in this 
context, we should stress the need for industrial and scientific research. The Government 
has a part to play in this field and it is satisfactorj' that the activities of the Coimcil of Scientific 
and Industrial Research have been expanding steadily to cover a wide field. A great deal must, 
however, depend on the interest and initiative which private industry shows in organising and 
promoting industrial research, not only from the point of view of increasing efficiency and reduc- 
ing costs in particular lines but in the interest of overall industrial advance. 

Location of Industries • 

49, Industrial development in India has so far been on an unplanned basis and it has been 
concentrated in a few select areas. Although there has been a trend towards wide dispersion 
of some industries like cotton textiles and cement, industrial development in some parts of 
the countiy'’ has lagged behind seriously. The excessive concentration of industries brings in 
its train certain economic and social disadvantages and a wider diffusion of industry is desirable 
from this larger point of view. Further, if industrial development in the country is to proceed 
rapidly and in a balanced maimer, increasingly greater attention will have to be paid to the 
development of those States and regions which have so far remained backward. Under the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, the Government has powers to regulate 
locations. The extent to which the pattern ofindustrial location in the country can be changed 
within a short period is imdoubtedly liimted. For any industrial undertaking to 'operate 
profitably, it must have easy access to raw materials, to labour, to power and to markets. 
The tendency for industries to concentrate around certffin areas where industrial development 
has already taken place is explained by the availability in those areas of a large number of 
external economies on account of the prior development of ancillary services and facilities 
like banking, transport and commumcations. It is difficult, therefore, in the iniriat stages to 
mduce pnvate mdustry to choose a new location where such facihties are inadequate. A 
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considerable proportion of the industrial development envisaged in this five year period is by 
way of expansions of existing industrial units. The question of the location of the new iron 
and steel plant is at present under consideration. The generation of electric power 
by the major multipurpose project 5 envisaged under the Plan will open out large possi- 
bilities of industrial development in Punjab, Bihar and Orissa. There are large potentialities 
of industrial development in several other States, and it is desirable in order to secure a balanced 
regional development in the country, to give increasing preference to such areas in the 
matter of location of new industrial undertakings. 


Industri;jl /vLinagement 

. 50. For ensuring the industrial development of the country on sound lines, it is necessary', 
in addition to the various measures suggested in the course of this chapter, to make certain 
improvements in the present system of industrial management. A majority of the industries in 
the private sector are, at the present time, operated and managed through managing agents 
who are responsible for a large measure of the industrial development that has so far been 
achieved in the country. Though the managing agency system had certain advantages in the 
early days of industrial development, it has been subjeaed to severe criticism in recent years 
on account of widespread abuses having come to light in matters such as the purcltase of raw 
materials, sale of finished products and inter-locking of financial transactions. Also a number 
of managing agency firms have failed to make improvements in their administrative set-up, 
factory management, purchases and sales organisation, system of accounting, etc. 

51. The system is one of the matters which has received consideration from the Company 
Law Committee. They think that it can still play a useful role in present circumstances 
provided that measures are adopted to eradicate the evils mentioned above. They have 
made various recommendations in this regard as well as regarding otlier matters affecting 
the revision of the India Companies Act. These recommendations arc at present under 
Government’s consideration, but we think that they should be generally acceptable. Industrial 
management in a planned economy has to satisfy more rigorous steps than under conditions of 
unregulated private enterprise. In the last analysis, the responsibility of management is not 
merely to the shareholders but also to the public at large. It seems desirable that tire Central 
Government should set up at once an agency for ensuring a better administration of the 
company law as well as for the discharge of other related functions. Tire question whether 
this agency should be a statutory' body might be considered after it has functioned for some 
time. It is hoped that with the reform in the company law suggested by the Committee and 
with the establishment of the agency mentioned above, industrial management will conform. 

more and more to the standards of a profession or a service, playing its legitimate part in the 
fostering of industrial development. 
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APPENDIX 
Industrial Projects in 


Projects 

Investment 
up to 1st 
Aorfl 

1951 

(Rs. lakhs) 

Investment daring 1951-56 

1951-52 1953-53 1951-/6 

(Total for 

5 years) 

(Rs. lakhs) (Rs.laidis) (Rs.laiiis) 

T'ear of 
compleDon 
of the 
project 

New or additional 
capacity 
(per annum) by 
1955-56 

L Cer-iral Gozemmait 







I. Iron & Steel Project 

... 

... 

50-0 

30iOD‘O 

1957-5S 

350-Ocotons of pig 
iron by 1955-56. 

2. Shipbuilding • 

r;So-o* 

2,31-6 

2,82*0 

14,08*0 . 

1956-57 

yOjCCO DV.T. 

3. .\ljehias Tool Factory 

14-2 

gS-o 

1,50-0 

9,63 -s 

1953-54 

I3600 units. 

4. Sindri Fertiliser Fac- 
tory, 

18,41*2 

4.35-0 

SiOO-o 

9,03*0 

Oct. 1951 

350,cco tens of 

ammonium sul- 
phate. 

S. Caioaranjan Loco- 
motive Factory. 

10.20*0 

2,82*0 

1,91*0 

4,*73*o 

Manufacture 

has 

started. 

100 Icccmotives. 

6. Railway Coach Fac- 
tory. 


6 -s 

1,20*0 

4jOO-o 

1955 • 

50 units. 

7. Penicillirj Factory 

4*4 

17-7 

60 -O 

2,06 -c*» 

1954 

4 . S million mega units. 

8, National Instniraents 
Factory. 

4*0 

14-5 

25*0 

I,S2 *0 

Production 

has 

started. 

Additional Rs. 64*4 
lakhs worth of 
instruments. . 

9. IndianTelephone In- 
tries. 

1.20*0 

65*0 

33*0 

1,30*0 

Assembly 

l,as 

started 

Rs. 2, CO lakhs v-citls 
of telephones^ and other 
articles. 

to. Hindustan Cables 
Ltd, 

0*3 

23*1 

70*0 

1,29*7 

1953-54 

Rs. 1,00 lakhs worth 
of cables. 

II. MandiSalt Works . 

... 

... 

lO'O 

I,CO-0 

1954 

6i,ccotonsof salt. 

12. Rare Earth Factory . 

26* ot 

N.A. 

K.A. 

54-0 

June 1952 

800 tons of rare earth 
compounds andaoa 
tons of thorium __ 

compounds in ~ 

terms of thorium 
nitrate. 

13- DJJ.T. Factory . 

... 

••• 

5*0 

39'ii 

1954 

700 tons. 

t^» Existing Saltworks 

3*7 

4-3 

8*0 

50-0 

1955-56 

About 368 ,cco lens 
of salt. 

15. Housing Factory , 

93*7 

9-S 

2-0 

Ii-S 

1952-53 

»*• 

16. Other Projects! 

N.A. 

X-A, 

X.A. 

2,02*1 

1955-56 

a • > 

Total . 

32.77-5 

11.87*5 

13,06*0 

82,53*1 




• Represents the investmsat by the Central Goreminent only- 
** InciudingRs. 57 • o lakhs from 'R'ho andcincEr 

.t Investment u? to the end of 1951. 

♦ Inclading 350,000 U.S. dollars from v.’Hoand Ujcecef. 

i It'-^I'i^Sj’WfrchajXasikPrintmgPressjSilvcrRefiaeryandN'ewMmiCAlipore). 
K-a. — ^X ot available. 
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i 

die Public Sector 


Investment during 1951-56 

Investment Year of Kc« cr edditic 1 1) 


Projects 

upto 1st 
April 

1951 

(Rs. lakhs) 

1951-52 

(Rs. lakhs) 

1952-53 

(Rs.lalTis) 

completion 
1951-56 ol Ike 

(Total for project 

5 years) 

(Rs. lakhs) 

capaci ty (ycr annum) 

Ij its'-yL 

II. Stale Govenment 







I. Mysore Iron & Steel 
Works. 

2jt6-0 

40-0 

1,25-0 

2,83-0 

1954-55 

Additional 60,000 

tons of finished 
steel. 

2, U.P. Govt. Cement 
Factory. 

1,52-8 

65-0 

1.24-6 

2.30-5 

1953-54 

20o,cootor.s. 

3. NEPA Mills . 

2,24-9 

91-4 

82-0 

2,00-0 

1954 

3o,coo tons of news- 
print (300 working 
days). 

4. Sirsilk Ltd.* . 

3,81 -o] 

1 

j 

1 

y 65 - 6t 

90 - ot 

200-0 

1953-54 

16-5 million yds. of 
art silk (330 work- 
ing days). 

5. Sirpur Paper Alilis . 

2,03 -oj 

1 


60-0 

1953-54 

Additional 8,ccoto.’i5. 

6. U. P. Precision Instru- 
ments Factory'. 

I 4 -I 

9-8 

7-3 

50-2 

Expansion 

J2,oco water meters 
& 300 microscopes. 

7, Bihar Govt. Superphos' 
phate Factory. 

1-3 

11-7 

40-0 

41-1 

1953-54 

16.500 tons of super- 
pbospliatc (330 
v.otking days). 

8. Other Projects 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

65 -oJ 

1955-56 

-- 

Total . 

11 . 93-1 

2 , 83-5 

4 , 68-9 

11,29-8 



GR-And Total 

44,70-6 

14.71-0 

17,74-9 

93.82-9 




* Provision in the Hyderabad State Flan for this project amounts to Rs. £5. 70 lakhs, 

t Includes exnsnditure on Singarani Collieries Ltd. 

t Including lis. 40-0 lakhs for the DDT Factory in the Bombay State Plan. 

N.A. — Not available. 
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Expansion Programme 



1950-51 


Capital 

I 955"56 Invest- 

Industn' Unit 

t Z ^ 

Rated Pro- 

Capa- duction 

city' 

i — 

Raced 

Capa- 

city 

Pro- during 

duction 1951-56 
(Rs. lakhs) 

I. Agriculniral Machin- 
er)’ : 

(f) Pumps (power-driven _ 

centnfli^) • • K umbers 

33460 

345310 

69400 

80,000 ^ 


(ji) Diesel engines . „ 

6,320 

55540 

39,725 

to \ 

85.000 ( 

50.000 J 

► 1,20 

2. Aluminium • • Tons 

4,000 

35677 

20,000 

12,000 

9500 0 

3. Automobile (manufac- 

luring only) (*) - Numbers 

30,000 

45077 

30,000 

30,000 

3500 

4. Bail& Roller Bearing Numbers ‘000 

600 

87 

1400 

1,200 

5 > 25 * 

5. Banery, Diy- Cell . „ „ 

285,000 

136,500 

310,000 

320,000 


6. Baner}', Storage . „ „ 

446 

200 

538 

400 

... 

7. Bicj'clc - - • j» 331 

120 

lOI 

530 

530 

... 

8. Cement . . . Tons ’000 

3 >m 

2 , 692 ( 3 ) 

5,016 

45515 

•15540 

9. Cotton Textile : 


f 




(t) Yam . . Lbs. million 

i,66g 

I5I79 


1,640 ' 


(ti) Cloth, (mill-made) Yds. „ 

45744 


45779 

4,700 

► 9,00 

(tit) Cloth (hand-loom) „ „ 

3,000 (*) 

810 

3,000 

I5700 . 


10. Elearic Cable & Wire 






A.C.S.R. Cables . Tons 

2,500 

1,674 

5,000 

5,000 

... 

11. Electric Fan . . Numbers ’000 288 

194 

360 320 to 350 

... 


‘Csp’-id iavestaisat also covers the other light eneineering industries listed under Serial Nos. 5-7, 10-14, 17, 19, 
51 & 34* 

0 CoTtrs orUy w-iat 13 espactel to ht speat during the period of the Plan- 
et) Bassd on the programme of the two existing mantifacturers. 


(*} The actual production indudes the output of the factory in the public sector. 

VTT... capaatv of haaaloonis is based on the number of handlooms in existence at present and avail ■ 

bUiry o: yarn at tee rate of 20 lbs. per mnnrh ^ 
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in the Private Sector 


Industry 

Unit 

r~ 

Rated 

Capa- 

city 

1950-51 

A 

t 

Pro- 

duaion 

Capital 

1955-56 Invest- 

— incni 

Rated Prod- during 

Capa- duaion 1951-56 

city’ (i^- hddis) 

12. Electric Lamp : 







(t) G.S.L. lamps 

Numbers ’000 

23,000 

15,000 

32,000 

30,000 

... 

(if) Zvliniature lamps . 

99 $i 

900 

N.A. 

27,500 

16,000 

• •• 

13. Electric Motor 

HP. ’000 

150 

99 

300 

320 

, , , 

14. Electric Transformer 

KVA ’000 

370 

179 

4S5 

450 


15. Fertiliser : 

(i) Ammonium sulphate Tons 

78,670 

46,304 

131,270 

120,000 


(ii) Super-phosphate . 

Tons 

123,460 

55.0S9 

192,855 

t 

1^4.000 J 

• 2,10 

16. Glass & Glassware : 

(j) Sheet glass . 

Tons 

11,700 

5 > 85 o 

52,200 

26,000 


(ii) Blownware & 






i 

pressedware . 

Tons 

201,550 

86,000 

237,800 

137,500 to 
142,500 

2,20 

(Hi) Bangles 

Tons 

35,000 

16,000 

35,000 

16,000 J 


17, Grinding Wheel 

Tons 

360 

231 

840 750 to Soo 


18. Heavy Chemical : 

(i) Sulphuric acid 

Tons ’000 

150 

99 

213 

192] 


(ii) Soda ash 

Tons ’000 

54 

45 

86 

1 

78 , 

I 

'■ 7,30 

(iif) Caustic soda 

Tons ’000 

19 

11 

37 

1 

33 J 


19. Hurricane Lantern . 

Numbers ’000 

4,260 

3,240 

4,510 

6,000 


20. Iron & Steel ; 

(i) Pig iron . 

Tons ’000 

1,850 

i. 572 n 

2,700 

C‘) 1,950 

i 43 .c >3 

(if) Finished steel 






j 

(main producers only) Tons ’000 

975 

976 (‘) 

i, 55 o(‘) 1,280 , 

1 


(‘) Including the output of the Mysore Iron^A Steel Works. 

(•) The rated capacity will be aoliicved when the expansion projec'-s are cotapietcJ i. c., by lyST-sS. 



^3. Adarcij ‘ ^mhers 

^‘"Oss 

^3ujf5 ^ y °-%S ’ooo 

(°^SaD^ed^ 

■^cady-L; 

’°oo 

T'oils 


^s2oo 

3yOOj 

35j3oo 

% 


Spa 

^9,100 


• -"ucr 

^5- Panpr 

>rd : 
t>oarci -Paper 

^°^’ooo 


^^^Htoard* ■ 

Perrnj„.. 


’ooo 


*‘-‘ boards ^ 

/-/[^Vdeom '”PW 
Producrs ""^’ooG 

Million 


^37 

4S 


22 




Tbijs 

<’"'5 Para^i?™® ; 7“® 
f,i??;?ti?^°'‘^i- ■ ■'=«’ 

^‘’'“'“•'P <ac,a„ Pona 
’ ■ — ^ orx? 


250 

^'.4. 

^'-4. 


^^.4. 

^.4. 
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Industrj' 


Unit 


t95f-5J 


Rated Produc- 
Capacity tion 


1955-5''' 


Cj; :i ■! 
lavo - 

, ni ;;t 

d;:r;:' : 

Rated PrudllJ- IQi:! 
Capacity lion ,it ! 


29. Power Alcohol ; 
(i) Power alcohol 


30. Railway Rolling 
Stock : 

(j) Locomotives 
{«) Underframes 

31. Radio Receiver 

32. Rayon (including 
cellulosic raw 
materials) ; 

(t) Rayon filament . 

(if) Staple fibre 
(Hi) Cotton lintcr 

(iv) Chemical pulp . 

33. Salt (1=^) 

34. Sewing Machine . 

35. Soap (including 
glycerin' ) ; 

Soap . 

36. Sugar 


Sq.ft. ’000 

138,840 

44,940 iSojOoo 
to 190,000 

100,000 

( 

Gals. 

million. 

13 

5 21 

iR 

1 I2C[ 

Gals. 

million 

3 

N..\- 3 

J 

1 

Numbers 

S..V. 

N.A. 50 phis 

50 b 'ilcts 

50 phis "[ 
50 boilers : 

1 

1 2.50 

Numbers 

N.A. 

N..\_ 4C0 

400 ^ 

1 

Numbers 

’000 

77 

49 Sf^O 

350 

• * 

Lbs. 

million 

4 

I 18 

t] 

' I<,IQ 

Bales ’000 


28 

2 ^ * 


Lbs. 

million 

... 

5 

5J 


Tons 

... 

11,500:“ 

) 


Tons ’000 

2,270 

1,920 4,026 

2,186 

N V* 

Numbers 

37x500 

32,965 91,500 

91.500 


Tons ’000 

265 

106 2R0 

700 


Tons ’000 

1,540 

i,n6'”) 1,550 

1.505 

r- 


(»'') Includes expenditure for creating facilities for petrol-alcohol mixture. 

(>•) Construction svill be just completed so that the actual pm 1 retion is as\uT,:t t 

fO Fic'urcs rrhtinp to the rated capacity (i.f.. potential rroeuctirn cara.iO a:;d a.t ;.l P'' 

private s-ctii have been estimated, except for the industrj- s total capacity of A o. . n.vlv 

lli; capacity in the public sector) which was estimated by the Salt Expetts Cor..m...':c. 

f’) I'igurc relates to the sugar season 1950-51. 

N — Negligible. 

N- A- — availably, 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND POLICT 
APPENDIX in 

Progress in the Implementation of Dctclopmcnt Plans of Certain .Major Jr.Justrin 


Industry 

Unit 

1951-56 

Progress during 
1951-52 

Actual 

duri: 

c— 

rnr-ducti; n 
tg April- 

Additional Additional Addition: 
Capacity Production Capacity 

— V 

\ Additirr.rl 

Pfpdiictjrr. 

1951 

tesr 

1. Agricultural Machinery ; 

(0 Pumps (power-driven 

Numbers 

35.940 

45,6S7 to 9,340 

ili 5 ''T 

19.200 

I 2 .900 

centrijfu^l). 

(it) Diesel engines . 

Numbers 

33^05 

50,687 

44-462 

3.600 

1,725 

3.316. 

i/:i 

2. Aluminium . 

Tons 

16,000 

8,323 


32S 

1.8'! 

2,140 

3. Battery, dry cell 

Numbers 

25 

1S3 


8 

76-2 

57 " I 

4. Battery, storage 

millions 
Numbers ’000 

93 

200 

93 

10 

114-3 

• i ’ t 

5. Bicycle .... 

Numbers ’000 

4 lo 

429 

... 

19 

•42 ’ / 

96-7 

6. Cement 

Numbers ’000 

2,026 

2,10S 

596 

596 

i, 5 'o .3 

1.727-1 

7. Cotton Textile : 

(0 Yam : Spindleage 
or 

Capacity for yam 

Numbers ’000 

350 

... 

159 

... 

... 


Lbs. million 

53 

461 

24 

156 

65? 

727 

(I'O Mill cloth ; Loomage 
or 

Capacity for elerth 

Numbers '000 

2 

... 

1 




Yds. million 

35 

982 

24 

408 

:.c'''. 

2.3 '' 4 

(iVt) Handloom Cloth . 

Yds. million 

N.A. 

E9O 

N.A. 

114 

f..A. 


8. Electric Transformer 

KVA ’000 

ti 5 

241 

... 

23 

5,9.8 

97 ‘9 

9. Fertiliser : 

(0 Ammonium sulphate . 

Tons 

402,600 

403,696 

3<o,coo 

29.029 


9 -.M 7 

(ii) Superphosphate 

Tons 

85,895 

i 24 . 9 n 

50,395 

8,690 

27^7^0 

24.184 

10. Glass and Glassware : 

(0 Sheet glass . 

Tons 

40,500 

20,100 


(— ;.6c.d 

I/ 4 < 


(it) Blownware and pressed- 

Tons 

36,250 

51,400 lo 

.<5 

6.500 

13,6.00 




ware. 56,400 


II. Heavy Chemical : 


(0 Sulphuric acid 

. Tons '009 

70 

lOI 

39 

3,850 

4 

5ro 

47 7 

O'O Caustic soda 

. Tons 

18,400 

21,625 

4 » 5 *^ 

7, SCO 

S314 

12. Iron and Steel ; 

(0 Pig iron 

. Tons ’000 

1,757 

1,261 



904 

f:4 

(it) Finished steel 

. Tons ’000 

635 

394 

... 

55 

5 *^ 

♦ ro 

13. Jute manufactures . 

. Tons ’000 

... 

30S 

... 

FF 

*' 1 ^ 

** - 


14. Match . 

. Gross boxes 

3,000 

6,200 

... 


J 4/55 

15.3:0 

15. Paper and paper board 

'ooo 

. Tons ’000 

74 

86 

5 

z\ 



16. Plywood : Tea-chest 

. Sq.ft.’c^ 

51,200 

54,100 

2 I, 5 CC 

23,200 

2'/ 00 

1 '. 

17. Power Alcohol 

. Bull: Gails. 

8,250 

15,284 

... 

1/94 

2/-:o 

3,710 

18. Radio Receiver 

'ooo 

. Numbers 'ooo 

303 

301 

76 

26 

3 5 ■ 6, 

3^*2 

19, Rayon ; Rayon filament 

, Lbs. million 

iS’O 

21*6 

3-0 

6*0 

2 4 

3‘9 

20, Sewing machines 

. Numbers 

54,000 

58.535 

... 

15 

23.671 

24 eC :2 

21. Soap 

. Tons 'ooo 

15 

94 

7 

9 

38.9 

40*5 

22. Sugar . 

. Tons 'ooo 

10 

384 


365 

87-2 

2:/*o 


N.A. — Not available. 



CHAPTER XXX 

FOREIGN TRADE AND COMMERCIAL POLICY 


Commercial policj' in the widest sense of the term covers a variety of problems. For 
instance, the pros and cons of multilateralism, the principles to be applied in protecting domestic 
industries, the relative advantages of quotas, bilateral trade agreements, and bulk purchasing 
can all in one way or another be considered as coming within the purtdev; of commercial policy. 
The scope of this chapter is however more limited. It is intended to bring out the likely 
effects of the Plan on the structure of foreign trade and the considerations that tvill have to be 
borne in mind in framing import and export programmes in the period of the Plan. 


Role of Comimercial Policy in Planning 

2, Commercial policy thus defined has to sert^e the following ends in the context of plan- 
ning : 

(a) it must help to fulfil the production and consumption targets in the Plan ; 

(b) the accent of policy throughout must be on maintaining a high level of exports ; 

(c) the deficits in balance of payments must be kept within the foreign exchange 

resources at the disposal of the countr}' in any given period ; 

(d) the composition of exports as tvell as of imports must, as far as possible, fit in with 
the fiscal and price policies which have to be followed for the implementation of 
the Plan; and 

(e) there must be, to the extent practicable, a measure of continuity in policy so that 

trade relations with other countries in respect of exports and imports and the plans 
of domestic mdustty and trade are not frequently disturbed. 

3. Conditions of foreign trade, as is well-known, are apt to change frequently and some- 
times violently. Precise 3-ear by \’ear targets for exports and imports over the period of the 
Plan would therefore serve little purpose. There is also the additional factor that the timing 
and magnitude of e.xtemal assistance which might be available cannot be precisety foreseen. 
The five guiding prin :iples mentioned above wHl, however, in any given set of circumstances, 
indicate broadly the appropriate polic3'^ w-hich has to be followed. For instance, if foreign 
e.xchange resources are limited and are barely sufficient for the imports essential for 
the implementation of the Plan, imports of less essential commodities wili have to 
bu restriaed and measures taken to promote exports to the extent necessary. Such 
e.xports should not involve an}* significant diversion of resources from production 
in important lines. A deterioration in foreign exchange resources must preferabty 
be met b\ decreased domestic outla}* on consumer goods which are cither imported or can be 
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exported without detriment, rather than by a reduction in planned investment. A prer.; p.trt 
of the revenue of the Government from import duties is derived from impons of "non- 
essential” goods. If these have to be rcstriacd, alternative ways of raising the neccssnr\’ 
resources for the public sector have to be devised. It is also possible that. the commodities 
for which there is a ready market abroad may be those which are essential intcmnlly for the 
implementation of the development programme. Regulation of foreign trade aimed at cut- 
ting down imports and promoting exports will therefore have to keep these factors aho in view. 
If> on the other hand, the foreign exchange resources of the country are supplemented from 
other sources, it will be necessary to ensure that the additional imports permitted arc sticli as 
will most effectively support the development programme; this will no doubt mean concentmt- 
ing to a great extent oh imports of producer goods (including raw materials) but consumer 
goods (particularly foodgrains) will also be required to meet inflationary pressures generated 
by the programme. In periods of relatively easy foreign exchange supplies the need for 
export promotion will be less evident, but it will be necessary to have the long range oVtjcctivcs 
of commercial policy’ in view and to refrain from measures which endanger the market for the 
country’s exports in the future. 

4. These are matters in which there must necessarily be a measure of flexibility in policy'. 
It is however necessary to adhere to the broad principles indicated above and to adapt polio,' 
to the changes in the volume, composition and direnion of foreign trade anticipated in the 
period of the Plan. There have also been a number of changes in India’s foreign tradc'in the 
last decade or so which are perhaps as relevant to obtaining a perspective of the problem .:^s 
the changes that are likely to be brought out as a result of the Plan itself. Tiie following 
paragraphs are therefore devoted to a general analysis of these changes so as to bring out the 
considerations in the light of which commercial policy will have to be framed in the period of 
, the Plan, 


Determinants of Policy; Piu;-\Vak and Post-War 

5. Before the war, India was a net debtor country and had to have a suiplus of a fairly 
large order in its trade accounts in order to meet the servicing charges on the stcrlirig debt. 
This was therefore the key to its commercial policy. In the wider pattern of international 
balance of payments, India was among the group of countries which were net dollar c.amct.s 
and made over those earnings to the metropolitan countries of Europe in payment fo; the 
deficits which they had with them. It was a member rJthc stcrling"drc.a,''_pnc -->1 tltc main 
objectives of which was to expand trade within the area while pra'crvin^ ilie stability of 
sterling as an international currency ; under the conditions that prevailed in ii;c iniriies, 
this meant that a certain measure of discrimination in trade was unavoidable. In .'o far .as 
the discriminatory principle was implicit in arrangements like Imperial Preference, it uus an 
Ipiportant faaor which also affected commercial policy. 

6. By the end of the war, almost the entire external debt of the Government was repaid and 
balances of tlie order of Rs. 1600 crorcs had been built up in sterling. Phis obviated ib.c nccerjity 
for having a surplus on trade account. Themaptitude of thcc.srtcmal rcsersc; accumv-latCvl 
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during the var opened up in fact the prospect of being able to finance fairly large deficits in 
balanrc of payments. But the post-war difficulties of the United Kingdom placed a limit on 
the rate at which the sterling balances could be drawn upon. The distmrtion between soft 
and hard currencies, and India's added interest as a ‘creditor^ country in the stability of 
sterling, also necessitated the continuance of discriminatoiy^ practices in trade .with the doUar 
area. 


7. Since the sterling balances -were lai^ely the result of restricted consumption 
and investment and not a reflection of any permanent improvement in productivity in the 
economy the problem of balancing trade at the end of the war was in a sense more difficult 
than before it. The financing of the war had increased money incomes but consumption 
had been kept down by scarcities and price rises. In industry and transport there had been 
not only little net addition to capital equipment during the war but even normal depredation 
requirements had to be postponed. On the conclusion of the war the economy was in a 
starved condition, and it was necessan- to provide for imports on a large scale to make good the 
results of war-time austerity and depletion of capital, not to mention the needs of development. 

8. Even apart from the pressime of pent-up demands, the import requirements were 

larger and exportable surpluses smaller at the end of the war. This was on account of the 
increase in population in the inten'al and the partition of the coimtiy which enlarged the 
countiy’s defidt in food and raw materials. Changes necessitated by wartime requirements 
in the pattern of production also aggravated the difficulty. These changes were responsible 
for a sharp contraction in the exportable surpluses of staple commodities like raw cotton and 
raw jute. Oil-seeds and pig iron were also required in large quantities to meet increased 
domestic 'mdustrial needs. The decline in the exports of these commodities was to some 
extent counter-balanced fay increased exports of primary products like spices and mica and of 
semi-manufactures such as vegetable oil, but the volume of exports in 1946-47 was stiU only 
about two-thirds of the prewar level. < 

9. Partition afietted most the exports of jute, cotton, and hides. In the new set-up, 
large scale imports of these were essential for some of the largest established industries in 
India. But the commodities that could be exported to Pakistan in exchange w'ere mainly 
processed materials like cotton textiles, sugar, and matches which, until Partition, were receiving 
some protection against foreign competition in the areas which now constitute Pakistan. 
Partition therefore not only resulted in increased reliance on imported raw materials but made 
more difficult the problem of export promotion. 


Effects of the War and the PARimoN -on Pattern of Trade 


^ 10. The changes brought about by the War and the Partition in the pattern of India’s 
foreign trade will be evident from the following table, w'hich shows for selected years the 
percentage shares in exports and imports of three main groups of commodities; 


Pre-war (1938-39) 
Post-war (1946-47) 
Post-Partition (1948-49) 


Exports 
Ftx)d, Raw 
Drink and Materials 
Tobacco 

24.0 45-0 

19*5 3fo 
21-0 23-5 


Mami- Food, 

factured Drink and 
Articles Tobacco 

29-3 I 5‘8 

480 33-8 

55'i 24-3 


Imposts 


Raw 

Manu- 

materials 

facmred 


Artides 

21-8 

60-9 

19-9 

44'4 

30-7 

44'3 
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II. The increase in the c-xports of manufaaurcd articles, it will he na'.cJ, is marc 
apparent than real; it is explained naainly by the rclaiiv'c increase in tl'.cir impcirt.'.r.ce 
consequent cn the sharp decline in the exports of raw materials. In absolute terms, fne 
volume of exported manufactures was only about six per cent hielier in i9e?>-.:9 ;hr.n 
a decade earlier, and even this improvement was mainly on account of the incrase in cxfx'rts 
of cotton manufactures through reduced per capita domestic consumption. Tlie appartmt 
reduction in the imports of manufactured articles is also relative. It will he seen fmm the 
following indices of export and import quantities that there were sicnilicani changes in the 
volume of trade only in respect of nnv materials and of imponed food; — 

EimoRTS Imports 



Food, 

Raw 

Manu- 

Food, 

Raw 

.’>lanu- 


Drink 

Materials 

ficturcd 

Drink 

.Materials 

f.taurcd 


and 


Articles 

and 


Article' 


Tobacco 



Tobacco 



Pre-war (1938-39) 

100*0 

loo-o 

lOO-O 

loo-o 

lOO-O 

ICO-O 

Post-war (1947-48). 

83.7 

41-7 

92*5 

138-6 

11-9 

72-0 

Post-Partition (1948-49) . 

95 ‘7 

30*6 

106-4 

155-9 

142-8 

105*0 


12. Within the category of manufactures, there was a significant increase in impons of 
machinery. This was not very pronounced in the early post-var years on ncccunt of the 
diflScult supply position abroad ; a time-lag was also inevitable between placing ol orders and 
deliveiy' in the case of hea\y capital equipment. The process of meeting oirrcnt requirements 
and overtaking past arrears could be said to have begun only in 1947-qS. P>y 1949-50, the 
value of imported machinery had risen to about Rs. 103 crorcs from the pre-war level of .alx'ut 
Rs. 19 crores but the lag in arrears to be made up was still large. 


Shifts in the Co.mposition and Direction of Trade 


13. There were two further developments in this period which arc sinnificar.t from the 
point of view of commcrdal policy, one relating to the composition of cxpor.s and the other 
to the direction of trade. In 1938-39, jute manufaaurcs, cotton manufacture'.' and tea 
accounted for only about 35 per cent of the total \-aluc of India’s c-xports. Of the rert, raw 
cotton, raw jute, oilseeds, hides and skins, metals and ores and raw wool contributed rj much 
as 40 per cent. In the following decade this distribution became much more uneven. Ry 
1948-49, the share of jute and cotton manufactures and ten had risen to over per cent, v.i’iic 
the contribution of the latter group fell to less than 15 per cent. The incTC-x ed dcr.er,drn.r 
on a few commodities not only introduced an clement of instabilit;.' in export pro'peci'. but 
was bound to weaken the’'countiy’s'position in regard to large- questions of polic.-. 


14. Secondly, before the war, over half of India’s foreign trade was with countries vr, 
now constitute the sterling area ; only about ten per cent on average wns with the doliar a: 
while the rest was distributed between a-number of countrics^in Europe, the .’.'iddlc 1 : 
and the Far East which did not fall in cither of these groups. In the folio-wing ten yeem, 


irb. 

• r^i 

I 
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share of the sterling area (excluding Pakistan) became somewhat smaUer. Trade with 
Germany and Japan also declined sharply. The result, as will be evident from the table below, 
was to increase the share of the doUar area to about a quarter of the country’s total foreign trade. 

1938-39 1948-49 



Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 

Sterling area (excluding Pakistan) 

53 

58 

. 48 ’ 47 

Other soft and medium currency countries 
Hard currency countries — 

18 

15 

20 25 

28 24 

Dollar area* 

12 

7 

Others** .... 

17 

20 

4 4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 too 

15. On the side of exports there was no 

significant compositional change in the trade 

with the doUar area, except that new commodities like cashewnuts, manganese ore, and spices 
assured greater importance as dollar earners. But the pattern of imports changed considerably 
in this period, mainly on account of the greater dependence on this area for supplies of food- 

grains and developmental commodities. These changes 

are reflected in the trade between 

India and the United States. 






(Rs. crores) 



1938-39 

1948-49 

Exports to the United States : 




Fruits and vegetables 

• « 

1. 1 

4-5 

Spices 

• 9 

... 

■ i ‘3 , 

Tea 


0.5 

• 3*8 

Raw hides and skins 

« 

. 1-5 

2.6 * • 

Jute manufactures .... 

• 

6.9 

33-9 

Metallic ores .... 

* <f 

0.2 

4.1 

Others 

• « 

4-1 

19.8 



14-3 

70-0 

Imports from the United States ; 



' 

Grain, pulses and flour 



15-8 

Mineral oils .... 

• • 

0-9 

10-3 

Machinery 

• • 

2.1 

20.1 

Metals . . . . ■ . 


0 5 

10-6 

Vehicles 


^•7 

12.7 

Others 

• 

4-6 

44-7 



9-8 

104-2 


Braril continent of Nonh, Central, and South America and adjacent islands (excluding 

titazii, Chile, umgat, Peru and European possessions) together with the Philippines. 

Germany^aM countries as defined here include Belgium and it? possessions, Portugal and its possessions, 
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The Impact of the Plan on Volume of Foreign Tr.*de 

16. In formulating the commercial policj'^during the period of tlic Plan, the5c chances 
in the last few years in the volume, composition and direction of foreign trade have to I'e hep: 
in mind. The contraction in the volume of exports, the increased dependence on imports 
of food and raw material, the lag in replacements of machinciy and capita) equipment, the 
excessive reliance on a few markets partly on account of insufilcient diversification of exports, 
and the imbalance in the trade with the dollar area, will all tend to restrict in the initial staces 
the scope for making any radical changes in policy. To an extent the Plan itself is designed 
to meet some of these problems. The higher production of agricultural raw materials like jute 
and cotton provided for in the Plan will reduce tlic dependence on imports relatively to the 
level of domestic production of manufactured products like jute and cotton textiles, and increv e 
the exportable surpluses of the latter. The arrears in capital c.xpcnditurc accumulated during 
the war will also by and large, have been made up in the course of the five years. Tlie rccovcty 
of Germany and Japan, and the possibility of developing greater trade relations with countries 
like Czechoslovakia and Sweden which can export capital goods, will help to diversify trade 
and partly correct the existing imbalance with the hard currency countries. It is also to In 
expected that as new lines of manufacturing industries develop in India, the trend already 
noticeable in recent years for exports of sewing machines, batteries, tc.\iilc machinery, dearie 
fans, bicycles, etc., to countries in South-East Asia will also be strengthened. 


17. As outlined earlier, the Plan aims at meeting the rising consumption requiremems of 
a population which will be growing at the rate of about per cent per annum. It nPo 
envisages raising the level of investment c.xpcnditurc per annum in tlic economy by well 
over 50 per cent. The higher domestic requirements wliicli iltcsc targets imply arc- 
bound to make themselves felt in increased demand for imports as well as in reduced 
surpluses of consumer goods and raw materials. Similarly, while the demand for cnpii.il 
goods on account of arrears in depreciation may fall off, it will be more than made up by 
the greater requirements of new development projects. 

18. There would, in other worcis, be two forces at work as far as foreign trade is 
concerned, one tending to lessen the pressure on foreign exchange and ilie other tending to 
increase it. Both effects would follow from die Plan, the first from the produaion t.argcts 
and the second from the consumption and investment targets. To the foreign cxdwngc 
implications of these faaors, and the manner in which they arc related to tlic neexi for 
supplementary e.xternal resources, reference has already been made in Ci'.ap'.cr 111 


19. Any assessment of the effect of a programme of development on foreign trade mu-t 
necessarily be related to the consumption, produaion and investment targets in tb.e progra.mme. 
As pointed out in Chapter III, we have for this purpose proceeded in the first in-t.mcc on tlic 
assumption of a dcs-clopmcntal outlay by the Government of the order of Rs. i.yeo crorer. 
(i.e,, an outlay which could be more or less met from the budgciara- resources of tne Cyentral 
and the State Governments, some deficit financing, and the ortcnt.a! nsristnna' already 
received). The cffca on exportable surpluses and on import requircme.nts of tb.e funr.cr 
outlay necessary in order to reach the target of Rs. 2,059 crorcs in the Pl.en is left for being 
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tafcen into account at a later stage. On this basisj it has been Testitnated that the volume of 
India’s exports is likely to increase by nearly 30 per cent by 1955-56 as compared to 1948-49 
and by over 10 per cent as compared to 1950-51 (which was a boom year for exports). The 
volume of 1955-56 will on the other hand be about 18 per cent more than in 1950-51 (when 

imports were on a somewhat smaller scaletban usual on account of international conditions) 

but only 3 per cent more than in 1948-49 when the Open General Licence for imports was in 
full operation. The relatively smaller increase envisaged in the case of imports is a measure of 
the rigorous import controls on consumer goods that have been assumed in the estimates. 


Changes in^Composition of Trade in the Plan Period 

20. The increase in exports is expected to take place mainly in cotton piecegoods, jute yarns 
and manufactures, manganese ore, oils, coal and coke, black pepper, tobacco, coir manufactures 
and woollen manufactures. The estimates in respect of these are as follows : 


Conon piecegoods (million yards) . 

Jute 3'ams and manufactures (thousand tons) 
Manganese ore (thotrsand tons) 

Oil (million gallons) .... 
Coal and coke (thousand tons) 

Black pepper (thousand cwts) 

Tobacco (million lbs) 

Coir manufactures (thousand cwts) 

Woollen manufactures (million lbs) 


Recorded -exports 

Aimual rate of 
exports by the 

in 1948-49 

end of the Plan 

341 

1,000 

929 

1,000 

309 

1,000 

15-5 

41-4 


3,000 

141 

300 

56 • 

96 

869 

1,700 

8 - 3 - 

l6'0 


In addition, there are a number of newly-developing lines of exports which are expected to 
show significant progress in this five-year period e.g., sewing machines, textile machinery, 
electric fans, bicjxles, storage batteries, small machine took, dry cells, soap, chemicals, cement, 
and paper and paper boards. To encourage this diversification of exports, particularly ot 
manufactured articles, it would be desirable to simplifj’’ and extend as far as possible the system 
of granting rebates of import duty on raw materials used in manufactures. 


21. Exports may remain at about the same level as in 1948-49 in the case of some 
commodities like tea, cotton waste, mica and lac, either as a result of production remaining 
constant or internal requirements increasing. In a few instances, where the increases in 
internal demand for manufacturing purposes or for direa consumption are likely to outstrip 
internal availabilities in the initial stages, e.xports may fail lower than in 1948-49 though ev^en 
here the tendencj’- by and large would be for the exportable surpluses to fall heavily in the 
initial stages and then to increase as the Plan progresses. 


Oilseeds (thousand tons) 

Artificial silk piece-goods (million yards) 


Recorded exports 
in 1948-49 

104-0 

24-0 


Annual rate of 
exports by the 
end of the Plan 

50-0 

lo-o 
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To a grear extent, the declines under these would also be made up by incrcaaed^cxp^’ns c: 
the manufactured products or by decreased imoort requueuaentsr’' ' 

22. The effect of the Plan on imports is more diliicult to specify commojiiv-wbe. 
volume of imports at each stage in the implementation of tiic Plan as well as at tlic end o; jiic 
five years would depend to a great extent on liie degree of control cxcrci.-^cJ over tb.cm, uluJi 
in turn would be determined by die availability of foreign exchange. It is diiiiaih, in jv.iti- 
cuiar, to forecast the precise requirements by way of t'ood mipons by tiie end o: liie Pi.m as 
they will have to be adjusted from time to ume to uie level of invesunent onday m li;; 
country and the pressures it tends to generate. Provisionally it has been assumed ih.ii abeut 
3 million tons of foodgrains would have to be imported every year m the period o: me PLm. 
As indicated in an earlier chapter, shortage of foreign exchange rcsoui CCS seems .;t picscnl 
likely to be a serious botdeneck if a development programme m die public sector ol tiic onicr 
of Ks. 2,069 crores is to be implemented widiout supplementary external res(Jurcc^. In tins 
eventuality, imports will have to be restricted to commodities with the highest piumt)' and 
this is likely to have its repercussions on tae economy. If, u.i ine oiner n.mJ, .tdJiu.m.u 
foreign exchange resources became available in the period of die Plan, it would be jm . -iblc 
to have larger imports. 


23. If producer goods are defined so as to include unprocessed and partly pr.iccs'-cd raw 
materials as well as manufactures and semi-manufaaurcs used m production, they liavc in 
recent years consdtuted about two-third of total unports mio India. I'lie Pi.in will on die 
whole tend to reduce the dependence on imported agricultural raw matcn.:K. lmpv>rui of 
raw jute, in particular, are e.xpeaed to fall from the level of 42 lalui bales in 194S-49 to around 
9 lakh bales per aimum by the end of 1955-56. But imports of processed r.iw m.ucn.ih will 
have to be stepped up considerably for meeting the production targets in the Pi.*n. 
In spite of the development of petroleum refining and of the power alcohol indu*.try in tin'-, 
period, imports of oil, for instance, may have to be maintained at a ingn rate upto 1055-56 
when domestic production of mineral od will help to reduce these to a consideiable cMent. 
The development of the rayon industiy envisaged in liic Plan would need alvjm tr:r. 

of rayon grade pulp to be imported ever}' year. The Icriilner industry would ahi) require 
imports of rock phosphate of the order of ioS,ooo tons per annum by i 9 i' 5 "f^'- I’ctro.ci.'r.i 
refining would similarly require imports of crude petroleum to the c,\tcru ui i ^rnu.ion 
tons. The only' significant c.xception is likely to be staple librc, in wmo e cu e tn; C'-jK^ted 
increase in production by over ii milhon lbs. would reduce co.nsiderably ilie dc;'>ei.ie:we 
on imports by the end of tlic Plan. 


24. The effea of the Plan on imports of manufactures and semi-.manufaaurcs (ir.duiing 
intermediate products) used for production would by and large be the larne 0.1 cn imp uc; of 
processed raw materials. Imports of locomotives for repbeement purpu'e . are hreq. to be 
completely eliminated. In a few cases where the projeaed cxp..n-:on in dume tre procu-t: n 
is likely to e.\cccd tlie increase in domestic requirements, imporn. may tend to s.ul. m, 
respect of fertilisers, aluminium, cement, and artificial siln yam. hut m all ouicrc, and ; ua- 
cularly in the case of capital equipment, heavy durables and metals (imn and rtecl, cv, per, 
zinc and tin) there will be significant increases in the level of imports. 
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25. The broad pattern of foreign trade that is likely to emerge as a result of the Plad 
is thus dear. It hardly needs stressing that if external resources are not forthcoming to 
supplement the normal foreign exchange earnings of the country and the agreed releases froni 
the sterling balances, the balancing of external accounts will be placed under strain in the 
period of the Plan. This will inevitably have its repercussions on commerdal policy and, 
in fact, on every aspect of the economy^ If on the other hand, supplementary external 
resources become available, responsibility of another kind will be placed on the conduct of 
commercial policy. By appropriate adjustments in exports and imports, it will be the functioh 
of commerdal policy to ensure the most effecdve utilisation of such resources without adversely . 
affecting either the domestic industries or the country’s export prospects in the fiiture. 

26. The markets for India’s exports and the sources of its imports would depend to a 
great extent on price movements abroad as well as on the availabilities of the commodities 
themselves. It is clear that efforts will have to be made to increase the volume of exports not 
only to the dollar area but also to other countries which are in a position to supply the imports 
required for the implementation of the Plan. The objective of commerdal policy must be 
to maximise, in step with o±er countries, the volume of world trade. As long as conditions 
are not favourable for multilateral trading to achieve this, the objective will have to be 
pursued as best as is possible by mutual agreement between groups of countries for 
expanding the volume of trade between them, and commerdal policy in the period of the 
Plan will have to be adjusted accordingly. 

27. It will be seen from what has been said above that apart from the possibility of having 
to maintain and enter into bilateral or zonal agreements, it would be necessary also in the 
period of the Plan to have a close regulation of imports and exports. While continuity of 
policy is essential in the administration of import and export controls, it cannot be gainsaid 
that without controls in a vital sector like foreign trade the country will not be able to utihse 
to the maximum advantage the resources available to it for development. 


chapter xxXj 

TRANSPORT AND COAlMUNICVriONS 

iKTRODUCnON' 

The pattern of the transport system In the countiy- will undergo snl".T.!:.;i.il vi;.,;:’;-- 
as the various agricultural and industrial programmas included in the I'ive Vc.:r Pi .n ; re 
progressively implemented. For instance, the increasing output of foodgrairo v.idiin tl-.e 
country and the manufacture of fertilisers at Sindri will imply diminisliim; mo-, eir.ent I'f ti;- 
commodities from the ports and at the same time a growing demand for tlte interr. :! traav p.Ki 
requirement. On the other hand, the new cement faaor>- at Pajgangpur vliieli commen.vd 
production early in 1952 and the expansion of the Andhra Cement G'mpanv at 
will reduce the demand on the transportation system by expanding production in th-,: viv::-.!;-,- 
of the consuming centres. Generally, however, the cumulative effect of the P! m v. ill I'e to 
increase the overall demand for transportation facilities. 'I'o cope with tiic prob'em. tlic 
probable points of increasing demand for transponation facilities should be l.no-.-.;t in < u.'e: 
either to provide the necessary facilides or to relieve the strain on the sy.ste.m by diwrii'-,;-, 
traffic elsewhere. 

2. Broadly speaking, the plans for railway and maritime transpt'n, envi-- r.;cd in t;;-. 
Chapter, have as the primary objeaive the rehabiliuation of assets which ho been p > tp 
for a long time due to various factors. Au.xiliary facilities for aerial an i m iri’::.-;-- p*;t 
have also been taken into account. The potentialities of rivers for the de\ cb'p:nent -.'f in! nd 
water transport arc yet not fully appreciated but the establishment of the Gan -a Vdat.f 'JV.;!-.- • 
port Board for developing navigation on the river Ganga shows a re.ih-- iiinn of a ti.w tr.a-.' • 
port facility. 


I. R/\IL\VAVS 


3. The Indian railway system is the largest nationalised undenaking in ib.e o.-um.-;.-. I: 
is one of the few railway sj’stcms in the world with a net earning power a.leq-aatt to .- !! 
feed charges and provide substantial sums for development and rc-er-.e- . Ti e pr-r- 1 
reason for this is to be found in the high levels of both passengers and go Cs tr.itb.c m 
years and the radonalisation of the structure of rates and fares carried (-j; in to;'- . 


4. The most serious problem facing die railways today is tlte t.ri; of rcb.d.-i-t t-on ; 
provision of adequate equipment. During the last nvcniy years, rasbw.iy- !:-.cb 

put to intensive and extensive use with litdc opportunity ior rcli.ibilit.it-. -n. In tr.r t;-,-.: 
the Indian railways were caught in the world-wide ccono.mic deprc-.d'-ri !i-..r.r c:::::: 
were insufficient even to meet die interest liabilities to general revenue . .Mnuf.cmr- ;c 
slowed down or deferred from year to year, while renewals and rcpIic-e-Tients hr! t ' b.- brn 
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to the mini mum permitted by the requiremeats of mere safely in operatioru The railways 
were just emerging from the depression in I937> were attempting to overtake the arrears 
of maintenance and replacements, when the second world war intervened in I939 
interrupted this process. 

5. In the first phase of the war, the Indian railways, despite the shortage, had to release 
wagons, locomotives and track materials for the Aiiddle East. Over 8 per cent of the metre 
gauge locomotives, 15 per cent of metre gauge wagons, 4,000 miles of track, and 4 million 
sleepers w'ere released for use overseas and in India on military projects. For this purpose, the 
railways were obliged to dismantle as many as 26 branch lines. In the second phase of the war, 
India became the base for the offensive against Japan and a large number of railway work- 
shops had to be diverted to the man ufacture of munitions and other items required for war. 
In these circumstances, abnormal arrears of reneivals and replacements accumulated, and 
internal facilities for rehabilitation were appreciably curtailed or incapacitated by the mobUi- 
sadon and intensive utilisation of workshop equipment in connection with_theTequirements 
of the war. 

5. As soon as the hostilities ended, new problems came up in the wake of Partition. 
The division of the North Western Railway deprived the Indian portion of the majority of 
workshops and maintenance and repair facilities. Similarly the division of the Bengal Assam 
Railway left the Assam Railway without any workshop or a link with rest of the railway systerm 
The loss of the port of Karachi led to the diversion of traffic to Bombay causing a great deal 
of congestion and creating a transport bottleneck in the Bombay Port. This necessitated 
the development of a major port at Kandla and the construction of the Kandla-Deesa rail 
link. 


7. Thus, the problem of rehabilitation and replacement created by the post-1930 econontic 
depression, neglected by the conditions of the war years, and accentuated by the special features 
of Partition has become the major concern of the railways. 


Magmtiida of tlie RBliabilitation Programme 

8. The magnitude of the problem of rehabilitation may be judged from the abnormal 
proportion of the overaged stock. From detailed figures summarised below it will be observed 
that^the arrears of renewals already accumulated by Alarch 31, 1951, amounted to 1,050 
locomotives, 5,514 coaching vehicles, and 21,418 wagons, against the normal figures of 
average annual renewals of 190 locomotives, 650 coaching vehicles and 5,(1 kx ) wagons. For 
an overall picture of the position during 1951 — 56, It is necessary to add to these figures the 
numbers which will become overaged during this period. The total stock which will have 
reached the normal age for replacement by March 31, 1956, is, therefore, 2,092 locomotives, 
8,535 coaches and 47,533 wagons. 



TRANSPORT AND COifjnTNICATIONS 
Rollvig Stock Rcqttirmaus for Ra:rj:ols lOSl-'O 


Number on line on Class I railways on March 31, 1952 . 

Estimated average annual renewals 

Number requiring replacement on March 31, 1952, being 
over 40 years of economic life in the case of loco- 
motives and wagons and 30 years in the case of coach- 
ing vehicles 

Slock overaged and replaced but retained in scr\-ice on 
March 31, 1951 

Number expected to become overage between March 3 1 , 
1951 and March 31, 1956 


The state of the immobile equipment has been a sub;e-'l of no less concern, 'rite c-sn !•,; 
of the track has also deteriorated during the last two decades, during which renew -'.', -.v 
carried out only to the minimum e.vtent required for safety in operation, Icaviiag ew idere 
rehabilitation of the track for completion in future. Speed restrictions have h td to b: cv 
nued jon^hundreds of miles of main lines as track rcnea\*ais could na: be c’.riacd out. 'i 
primary task of the railways is, thus, to overtake this hcasy accunaulatson of .-rrsv.r, .t: 
early a date as possible. 

Danands on the Railzeay System 
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10. The imporunce and urgcncs’ of rehabilitation has to be con -ide* ■ i 
point of view. The capacity of railwas's to handle traffic, advcr-^ely .affected ' y th 
referred to, was strained even further by the unprecedented incre.\se in tite v,<!u-t 
The remarkable increase in the demand for rail iranspon.nion in rec--:st y.-.j; 
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especially by the statistics of passenger trafiic. Tiie p.iss;nger mi 
increased from 17,780 millions in 1938-59 to 39, 720 millions in iQyo-<:. Dun 
period, the freight carried increased from 21,785 million ton miles to 25 . 5 'si mill'-': 
It has been possible to move increased traffic of liicsc dimensions only by res-’n::;.: 
which would not be approved under normal conditions. Shnn.iue of p s-.ver ! r 
has been sought to be met by retaining in service overaged and even rcpl-.ee.l c.tu y 
would normally has'e been scrapped. The replaced .stock rcMincd in n-.-.iee .a- 
March 31, 1951 to 1,604 locomotives, 1,381 coaching vehicles, and 25.03'', v.-r; 
additions are obtained, this level of replaced stock in .se.-vtce will h.ve i ^ I'e m vr 
crowding in passenger trains has had to be allow to oniu'nue to cope wi::'. t.-ie v, - 
traffic. As regards goods traffic, operation of go.ojs specith, ;ncr.vr : : 
speeds, and otltcr expedients have been resoned to in order t ^ m 've t'-.et: it 

had been only a temporary phenomenon, these steps might i'.avc ^ ereed tn.e purp >■ 
have been discontinued when the needs disappeared. But it It.is Irsvc n r.v 


t ; 'U m- 
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to provide as a permanent measures for a definite increase in the levels of traffic. The figures 
quoted above relating to goods traffic refer only to the tonnage actuaUy moved by the railways 
and not what they could have moved if the capacity and power were available. Passengeir 
traffic has possibly reached the peak for the time being, but an increase of lo per cent over the 
present levels of freight traffic is anticipated by the end of the period of the Flan. 

II. The rehabilitation programme of the railways has thus to take into account the two 
separate problems of deteriorated assets and the needs of the increased traffic. 


Future Programme 

12. Before proceeding to consider the future programme, it is necessary to refer briefly 
to what has been aclueved during the four years following Partition. The locomotives and 
rolling stock placed on the line during 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown in the following table. 
It vill be seen that the effort during the post-Partition period has fallen short of the needs of 
the siraation ; 


tiew Rolling Stock Placed oti the Line {Units') 



1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

Locomotives . 

518 

28 

104 

412 

293 

Coaching vehicles . 

120 

. 156- 

238 

337 

479 

Goods wagons 

14,580 

5,424 

2,522 

1.443 

3,106 


13. Apart from the question of finance required for the procurement of rolling stock 
there is also the question of manufacturing capacity both in this country and abroad. Short- 
ages in steel and other essential materials and priorities of national requirements render the 
supply position in other countries often extremely difficult. Domestic manufacturing capacity 
is limited and will have to be increased considerably if the shortages are to be made good by it 
within the next few years. 


Mariufacture and Import of Railway Equipme 7 it 

14. With a view to eliminating dependence on external sources of supply, the Central 
Government have set up a workshop for the construction of locomotives at Chitranjan at an 
estimated cost of about Rs. 15 crores. The eventual production target for these works is 
120 locomotives and 50 spare boilers per annum, but during the initial stages, i.e., period of 
the Plan, it is expected that 268 locomotives will be manufacmred. The Government have 
also extended financial assistance to the Tata Locomotive Engineering Company by partici- 
pating in its capital structure to the extent of Rs. 2 crores. About 170 locomotives are ’ 
cxpeaed to be supplied by this firm during the period of the Plan. 

15. The position regarding coaching stock has already been explained. Improvement 
in affording substantial relief to overcrowding and eventually elinunating overcrowding is 

dependent on obtaining sufficient coaches. Every effort is being made to utilise fully the 
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internal resources, but domestic capacity is limited. In tlic indiccr.f'u^ 

of coaching vehicles was only 238; in 1949-50, 337; and in 1950-51, 479. Tiic ru’rr. 
output of indigenous produaion during the period of the Pbn jc 4.38c. 

16. To supplement indigenous production, the Central Government li.ivc J.ikcn in }: e:.! 
the establishment of a coach building factory at Perambur at a co'^t of R<;, 4 cn're'> v. ids ..n 
annual single-shift production capacity of 300 to 350 all-steel integral conch.c-. 

17. Domestic capacity for production of wagons is only .slightly better in compui' 'n 

The 1948-49 indigenous production came to 2,520 wagons; in 1949-50, 1,09s ;.ri.i 

in 195^5^} 2,924 wagons. The estimate of indigenous produaion during th.c period of tl„- 
Plan is 30,000 wagons. 

18. It will thus be seen that the output from indigenous sources for the in.inuf.:au.-c tg* 
railway coaches and wagons falls substantially short of the present requirements fo; :eh..d';h' 
taring railways. In order to make good the deficiencies, imports will be ncce*^'.'ry. 

19. The import programme of the railw.i\'s during the period of the Plan inelude- f»:to 
locomotives, 1,294 coaching vehicles and 19,143 goods wagons witliin the funds lik.cly to be ..w.ib 
able. The actual requirement of new locomotives from abroad, in view of the low ctperiiy of 
internal production, is considerably more than the figure shown here. The programme ah a 
includes requirements of spare boilers, cranes and marine stock at an estimated c,-t of 
Rs. I -7 crofes per annum. 


Rehabilitation of Track 

20. The deteriorated condition of the track has already been referred to. d 1 ;c mtomi’.;.!: 
of the problem will be evident from tlic fact that at present speeds have been rc'tnaed over 
about 3,000 miles of track on account of its weak condition. It is propn-ed to deal v.ath goe *o' 
500 miles of track every year, and it is hoped that the restrictions on the main tnink route', w.ll 
be removed within the period of the Plan. 

21. As far as track renewals arc concerned, the maximum u'c is nt present tr.-dr cf t!',e 

indigenous capacitj' for the produaion of track materials, and it is not propa-ed ;o imp ut any 
rails or sleepers from abroad. During 1949-50, Class I railways purcha''cd 2 *3 mubi n v. .-‘•. .bn 
sleepers at a cost of Rs. 3 ’90 crorcs. In addition, over 8co.cco caa nvn r.r.d ovc; b'c so; 
steel s’cepers were also purchased. It is anticipated that the purch.a'c durmg ih.: per;-'.! <• f 
Plan will be of the same order. In wcw of .shon .suppHc.s .ar,d riring pricr'. it i' r>::r--rry r. 
effect economics in the use of timber. The possibility os us;ng half round 'jrep.*.'"' fu ' u;-r 
metre and narrow gauge lines is being c.v.amincd. I'urthe.', trc.at.-ne.m of timber t^ pr .."na t.:: 
life of sleepers -should be adopted more c.vtcnrively. Tne P.-ib.v.ay pj.u p: f : t:.- 

creation of two ncav depots for creosoting of timber .nt (.lu'ter.—uet ;• .ni (./'ur.b. t' re :n 
addition to those already in existence .at Dhilw.nn m the Pirnyb rrd Nrr/.'un n .b"rn.. 
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22. WTiile rehabilitation is indeed the primaiy task, there are also problems arising from 
the obligar ons of the railway s%-stem as a public utility concern. The urgent problem of 
removins overcrowding needs no reiteration. In \’iew of the enormous increase in the volume 
of passenger tralnc, perceptible relief to overcrowding can come only with more coaching stock 
becoming available and permitting the operation of more passenger services. 


Railtcay Development Under the Five Year Plan 

23. For manv years there has been considerable demand for improved amenities at railway 
stations as well as in trains. The inconveniences and difficulties of passengers travelling bj' the 
third class have been ventilated in Parliament ' and outside. Measures for improving the 
comforts and conveniences in travel, particularly in the lower classes, are now actively in hand. 
In accordance with this polity, a bulk provision of Rs. 3 crores is being made each year for 
passenger amenity schemes. 

24. There is also the problem of coping with the increase in goods traffic. The volume of 
goods traffic has been steadily increasing from year to year, reflecting the effects of the 
progressive industrialisation of the coirntry' and the development of major projects. A signifi- 
cant e.\'ample of the effect on rail transport of a new project is afforded by the Sindri fertiliser 
factory for v,'hich the railways have daily to move over a thousand tons of gypsum, a full train 
load, from the quarries in Bikaner to the site of the factory in Bihar. The distribution of the 
finished product throughout the coimtry also calls for additional transportation. The opening 
of the Kandla port during the period of the Plan affords yst another instance. The linking up 
of that port with the hinterland will mean greater movement of transport from the new areas - 
which await considerable development. Production has been on the increase in the. many 
fields of industty, such as coal, sugar and jute and in accessory raw materials reqtiired by these 
and other industries. All these represents a substantial increase in transportation required 
for the haulage of raw materials to the faaoiy sites and of themanufectured products to the 
centres of consumption or ports for export. The execution of other major development 
projects will similarly impose hea%y additional demands on the transport system. The assess- 
ment of what the impact of development programmes would be on the transport economy of 
the countrv’ in general, and the railways in particular, is a continuous one and this aspect 
should receive close attention. 


Financing the Railzcay Flan 

25. In order to overtake the accumulated arrears of maintenance and rehabilitation and 
to provide for an immediate programme of development for meeting the Tm'nirmim obligations 
of the railways as a public utility concern, it is considered that the Railway Plan for the five^ 
year period should provide for an average expenditure of not less than Rs. 80 crores a year or 
Rs. doo crores in the aggregate. The bulk of the proposed allotment of Rs. 80 crores a year 
vriil be taken up by rehabilitation. This will enable the railvTiys to handle more efficiently 
passenger and goods traffic at around present levels. The provision in the Plan for new lines is 
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about Rs. 20 crorcs, TTtc increase in industrial activity in ti'c coiintr/ a'- n rc';;!: of rb- p,'.-;; 
will make increasing demands bn the railway system. In the case cf cenain c\p atsia;; ■ . h; . 
such as for iron and steel or for mineral development, the orpertditL-re needed n r pro-. -Mr.c the 
necessary’ railway facilities will has'c to he trentsd as p.art of the expenditure on t'-.r pto'er* 
concerned. It is not possible at this stage to estimate prcs'isdv th.e renuirern.em’ of tite 
railways in respea of all the additional demands that might he ntade on iltent hut it is inten.'eJ 
that out (fthc lumpsum provision of Rs. 50 cr.ircs in the Pi.t.n f>r .At.'aher cxptnsic'r! of hre.-e 
industries and transport, the railways will get the ncccsmrv allocaiiort. 

26. Of the total expenditure on the Railway Plan of Rs. .*oe t rores. the contril’a:;.':! from 
the Central revenues will he Rs. So crorcs. the balance of Rs. tec crorc' hein.; rai’eJ Ive th.e 
railways from their own resources. Stated on an annual h.isis. tiiis me.ms that as aeiin*: 
contribution of Rs. 16 crorcs a year from the Ccntnal revenues, the rainvays are rc.ri.’ir.'J to 
find from their current revenues^ on an average. R,s. 6^ crorcs a year, Tliis. on the pre'ertt 
estimates, would appear to be a reasonable target. There arc. hosvevcr, pressing demands on 
the railways for improvement of passenger amenities and reduction i:i overcrowdine wh!.''h rtr 
likely to result in considerable increase in the working expenses, 'fite poliev of th.e r.'.ilw.’.v. 
during the period of the Plan should he to keep down the working expenses to tlte lowc't level 
compatible with efficiency’ and reasonable St ‘ndard of service in order that tlte !’.ecc'‘:'ry 
surplus -for financing the development programme becomes a\v!t! ’Me. ' 11 ! .’ f'rocrunn*,: in 
hand represents, in the judgment of the .Ministry of Raihvays. the minimum ’hat rnti' t be * een 
through, so that if there is an unavoidable shortfall in tiic resources, it may h.’come necc" :ry ;r> 
draw funher on the reserve funds. 

27. The e.xpcnditurc of the railwaysfduring the period^of the Plan, aca-rdinp ti’ the 
present calculations, is to be phased as shown in the table appended to this Chapter. 


2. SmppisG 


28. The imponance of shipping in a country with a 'ong coast line .a.nd a k.’rre r: ;i; 
trade can be easily appreciated. A mercantile marine is a second line of defen:: in tim- 
crisis. It scn’cs not only as an auxiliary force but abo as a tmininr '.•r.’und f-r the 
besides being indispensable for the carriage of essential .supplies from over c.;- in thtw of •. 
In view of the importance of shipping under national {lag, the coast.il rule of t'-.c c’umr;.- 
reserved in 1950 for Indian vessels in response to a public dcm.and whirh !’.:.d been ms !'■ ‘ c 

past 25 years. The Central Government have undertaken the maj’ir ' hare of tr s tr-p -'-.- f’ : 

for the training of the personnel for thc'mcrchani navy. Ti'.ey have a'’ ^ ta' cn r • r: * ■ 

yard at Visakhapatnam in order to foster shipbuilding. 

29. The Shipping Policy’ Commince (1947) recommended that tlv' tatget f> r jr. 

shipping for the subsequent five to seven years sho'jld be a total of 2 rr 

suggested the lines on which this was to be done by Indian sh’.ppmm. m t:’.; •..ir."’,’. e . 
distant trades. This target .aas not been chiev-cd although the tot.al Indnn'-rivr.rd f rr.r 
which was 125, cco G.R.T. beforethe warand ico.ccc G.R.T. m. icg6, jncmr-cu to 
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G.R.T. by the end of 1950. Including the Moghul Line tonnage, the total Indian registered 
tonnage is 417,257 G.R.T. Early in 1951, there v?ere 73 ships vnxh a gross registered tonnage 
of 217,202 on the Indian coast and 24 Indian-owned ships of a total gross registered tonnage 
of 173,505 in the overseas trades. Some minor ships, though registered, are not active. More 
than half the coastal fleet is over 20 years of age. 

■ 30. An expansion of tonnage is necessary, firstl}', to implement the policy of coastal reser- 
vation, and, secondly, to ensure fuller participation in the overseas trade.. The shipping 
companies, however, are in need of financial assistance because of the condition of the invest- 
ment market during the last three j-ears and the fact that these companies, most of which were 
started recently, have not been able to* build up any significant reserves. Taking into account 
the financial resources available, a programme of development is formulated .which aims at 
increasing the total gross registered tormage in the coastal and overseas trades to about 600,000 
by the end of the period of the Plan. Some assistance may be forthcoming from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development for the acquisition of additional tonnage, 
especially in view of the importance of carrying foodgrains, but whether, this materialises or not, 
it is essential that the programme of expansion indicated below is implemented. 


Coastal Shipping 

31. In order to assist the shipping companies in replacing obsolete tonnage operating on 
the coast, the Central Government have provided funds for construction of ships at the Visakha- 
patnam shipyard. A total of 100,000 G.R.T. is expected to become available from this ship- 
yard during the period of the Plan. Out of this, about 60,000 G.R.T. will be utilised for 
replacement of obsolete tonnage and the balance for providing additional tonnage mainly for the 
coastal trade. Ships from the Visakhapatnam shipyard will be sold to the shipping companies 
at reasonable prices. The difference, if any, between the cost of construction and the sale 
price will constitute the subsidy to the ship-building industry. The expansion of tonnage is 
thus linked with the development of the shipyard at Visakhapatnam so that its capacity is fuUy 
utilised. 

32. In order to make coastal reservation effective, the total tonnage required is estimated 
at 300,000 G.R.T. TWs also covers the requirement of near trades, e.g., India-Pakistan, 
India-Burma and India-Cejdon. The output of the Visakhapatnam shipyard will help in 
replacing part of the existing tonnage engaged on the coastal trade and also in supplementing 
it. A provision of Rs. 4 crores as loans to the shipping companies has been made in the Plan. 
The shipping companies themselves may be expected to raise a sum of Rs. 2 crores. It is 
hoped, therefore, that with an amount of Rs. 6 crores, a substantial portion of the necessary 
additional tonnage will be acquired. However, in view of the prevailing high prices, nearly 
50 to 75 per cent of the additional tonnage will have to be second-hand. 
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Overseas Shipping 

33 - Additional tonnage will have to be acj^tiircd to enable Indian '^hipj'ine c'ntpani", 
(Engaged in overseas trades, to participate more cfTcctively in certain mutes (India-U.R. Europe, 
India-U.S.A., India-Australia) in which they operate today and in order tliat ihev may parti- 
cipate in others, such as, India-Far East-Japan routes. In .some of ihc‘e route': t.bev Itavc 
commi ments with the shipping conferences as to the tonnage to be added bv a certain date. 
In consultation with the representatives of the shipping companies and the .M'n!''^:r\' of Tmn*'- 
port, the minimum requirement of additional shipping for overseas trade has b>ecn pbteed at 
about 100,000 d.w.t., excluding 60,000 d.w.t. required by the Ettstern Shipping (iorpr'crnion 
for which a sum of Rs. 4 - 4 crores to cover the Government's contribution has been prvavided. 
The additional tonnage for overseas trade will be acquired from the loan of Rs.6'S crorcs 
prov'ided by the Government and supplemented by on amount of Rs. z'e crorcs to be advanced 
by ihcshippiig companies. 


/?ofe 0/ Interest on Loans 

34. The shipping companies have urged that the ability to utilise loans provided in the I’l.in 
is dependent on the rate of interest charged. This is more so in the ens; of the companies 
engaged in overseas trade who have to face keener competition than those engaged in aoi'Ml 
trade, which is sheltered on account of coastal resers-ation. W'c agree tliat there is jusiificuion 
for a lower differential rate of interest on loans for purchase of tonnage for overrent mutes. 
Such rates may involve an element of subsidy to shipping and it may be ncccss.ary to have the 
standard costs c.xamincd. 


Fiscal Concessions 

35. The shipping companies have suggested that the following concessions .should l-ve 
allowed to enable them to raise the necessary finance for replacing obsolete tonn.age and 
acquiring additional tonnage according to the programme ; — 

(a) Profit on sale of old ships may be exempted from taxation on condition tltat the 
entire sale proceeds arc utilised for rcpladng the vesseb. 

(h) Depreciation allowances admisciblc for taxation purposes should be related m oripirra! 
cost or replacement cost, whichever is higher. 

(c) The shipping (mmpanics .should Itc entitled to seek asdstance from the InJu'-trid 
Finance Corporation. 

The fiscal concessions envi.sagcd at (a) and (F) arc of a general ch-iracter. A vmfvTrt 
policy has to be followed in regard to all inductries in such m.ittcrs. Tlie sugecstom at (a) 
may, however, be examined in view of the high cost of the main ass^i of this p.rri:cu!.!r ir.du'tr.', 
namely a ship. As regards the third suggestion, Icgisl.uion to enable the Industna! l-mancc 
Corporation to assist the shipping industry is under consideration. 
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Programme of Acquisition of Toimage 

36. Additions to Indian tonnage during 1951-52 consisted of a total of .18 ships of an aggre 
cate G.R.T. of about 57,000, which includes, besides three ships built at the Visakhapatnam 
shipyard, one large ship built in the United Kingdom. for the Sdndias, one each purchased 
second-hand by the Bharat Lines and the New Dhodera Steamship Company with the aid of 
Go\-emment loans, tvi'o new diesel ships built in- Japan for the Great Eastern Shipping 
Company, two second-hand ships purchased by the Sdndias from the United Kingdom and 
eight small ships purchased second-hand by various small companies. As against these 
additions three Indian ships of an aggregate G.R.T. of 14,000 were sold to foreign buyers and 
one ship of about 1,000 G.R.T'. waslost, so that the net increase came to 42,000 G.R.T. 

The following table shows the programme for the acquisition of shipping tonnage during 
the period of the Plan : 

Additional Finandal Investment 



Tonnage 

Total 

Foreign 


G.R.T. 

• 

exchange 


(Rs. crores) 

(Rs. crores) 

Coastal Trade 




(i) Tonnage from Visakhapatnam shipyard . 

. 100,000* 

9-0 

Nil 

(ii) Additional tonnage 

■ . 65,000 

6-0 

6-0 

Overseas Trade 




(i) Addidonal tonnage (100,000 d.w.t.) 

- 70,000 

8*7 

8-7 

{ii) Ships for the Eastern Shipping Corporation: 

40,000 

6*0 

6-0 


38. At the end of the Five-Year period, the tonnage in the coastal trade would be about 
315,000 G.R.T. and in the overseas trade 283,000 G.R,T, totalling about 600,000 G.R.T. 

39. Since the Central Government will be extending financial assistance to shipping com- 
panies in order to expand their tonnage, a continuous watch will have to be maintained with a 
view to ensuring that the coastal rates of freight and passenger fares are reasonable, that the 
companies make adequate provision for purposes of replacement and renovation and that the 
management is effident and progressive. 

Mature and Quantum of Expatision Based on Foreign Assistance ^ 

40. The provision made for shipping will not mqet all the requirements in the coming years, 
c.g., replacement of ail overaged passenger ships, the nucleus of a tanker fleet in connection 
v ith the projected oil refineries and the acquisition of a certain volume of tramp .shipping, 

hich is of considerable value in importing foodgrains and-in similar duties in times of difficulty. 

♦So, coo G.R.T. 'would b; for repkeemeat of over-aged ships. 
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These requirements should be borne in mind in diverting unutili/ed .'in'/i'.jnt ' fr.’”n s’-.r furv.*,' 
earmarked as loans to the shipping companies as tvcil ns nnv addition d ant 'j-.t th n r.; ;v 
become available through foreign aid. Tlais does not mean the ship, •'in'; ind-.;n.rv,v,ii n.- 
relieved entirely of their share of 25 per cent or ■^T-i per cent, as li-.e case mav b:. th.e c • •. 
of meeting these requirements. In the case of tankers, hov.-evc.n the G v. er.nnt.:.nt tntv h .ve 
to meet the entire cost themselves. 


Sailing Vessels 

41. According to the Sailing Vessels Committee’s Report published in 19.', 0, ‘ni'in ; vrv'cb 
continue to carry a substantial volume of cargo. The Committee has csiirnited tb.at tse.o-'O 
tons of shipping under sail consisting of about 2, <loo vessels carry about a million to .a trd.l'ii ni 
and a half tons of cargo cvcr>' year. Taking the average cost of these vessels m lb., e.so a ton. 
the capital outlay on sailing vessels is estimated at Rs. 4 emres. These vessef, employ o.b v.-; 
40,000 men, namely, 2,500 masters, 2,500 mates and about 35.000 se.irnen. 


42. It is certain that there will he scope for sailir .sscls on the Indiatt cv-t for "onte 
j'ears to come. Having regard to the volume of cat cirricd by soilim: ve’-sels ever.' t etr. 
the capital invested and the number of seamen employed, it is dc-irablc to pi, tee th; sdiin,; 
vessels industry on a sound footing. The need is not so much to embark tip m htge-'mle 
expansion of tonnage under sail as to reorganise the industry on a r.itional basis iii order to 
increase the effectiveness of the c.xisting tonnage. It is ncccss-ary th.at uniforin rule- and t eet:- 
lations should be prescribed for the registration of sailing vessels and for the tonn.'’ re mee.surc* 
ment of such'vessles. Steps should be taken for die assignment of free bo.ard for vu’litT.r ve ' c!'- 
according to some simple formula. It is also desirable th;ft life-saving .appliances .and safrri' 
standards applicable to sailing vessels .should be improved. Coastal trnfuc under mil shmuld 
be resented for vessels of Indian registry. The procedure for lodging p.mtc' ts invob ing 
of life or cargo or damage to cargo by jettisoning or othcr.vise requires to be tightened up. 
Effective methods of investic.atinc .such cases should be introduced. Enepunegement ‘h"'.:ld 
be given to the fitting of sailing vessels with auxiliary engines, Tire jcr'Onnel employed on 
sailing vessels should be required to undergo suitable tests to ensure a minimum ■t.md.rrd "f 
proficiency. Such personnel should abo be included in the welfare schemes for otlmr seme ;-. 
Port and repair facilities for sailing vessels should abo be improved. 


43. To give effect to these suggestions, the services of a full-time ofhc 
staff will be required. .A special organisation under the Director Gencr.d of S 
set up recently for the purpose. 



n 


Co-ordination of Shipping rciih Oihrr Transport Agrnrics 


44. Movements of goods between port .and port arc effected by both mi’w.'.v' ;m.: cs ot.j 
ships. Country crafts compete to a cenain extent with siups in the c'l't.al tm be. 
competition between these agencies of transp.ort may not he 'c.-i-ris ,nt prc'cm ow.m;: to b- utlr 
necks in the railway system and insufiidcncy of ocvist.al shipping, possibilities of V,ee.n rivair- 



exist conditions axe normal. Pleasures such, as reservation of transport of certain commo- 
dities to sailina vessels and coK)rdination of traffic between railwaj s and coastal sbips mav' hav e 
to be taken in ffirure for utilising the various transport services to the best possible advantage. 


Technical Trahring 

45. The importance of technical training for securing the necessary pool of officers, 
endnecrs and crew for Indian shipping has been recognised in the plan which provides for an 
e-xpenditurc of Rs. i ■ 10 crores for training schemes for marine engineers and merchant 
riavy ratings. 

Lighihcmsz Development 

46. Lighthouses are important ancillaiv- facilities provided for shipping. Though Parti- 
tion has brought about a shrinkage of the coastline under the charge of the Central Lighthouse 
Department, the subsequent Federal Financial Integration has acted in the contrarj" direction 
and increased its responsibilities. At present, there are 120 lighthouses along a coast of 4160 
miles (including Andaman Islands) under the direct charge of this Department. In addition, 
there are lighthouses called “ local ” lighthouses maintained and administered by port authori- 
ties or the State Governments concerned. The total number of lighthouses now exceeds 1700. 
It has been decided that all these aids to navigation should be brought on to a Central Register 
and gradually taken over by the Centre as the Constitution has classified this subject as a Union 
responsibilitv'. 

47. Many of these lighthouses, particularly in the former Princely States, require imme- 
diate improvement and a plan estimated to cost Rs. i -o crore has been formulated. Over 
the next five to seven years, the Lighthouse Department v^isualises a development expendi- 
ture of about Rs. 2 - 5 to 3 • 0 crores. This e.xcludes the requirements of Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands where aids to jiavigation are reported to be hardly e.xistent and for which plans have yet 
to be drawn up. 

4S. A sum of Rs. 2-0 crores is estimated to be required during the period of the Plan for 
the projects mentioned above as well as for the purchase of one out of two lighthouse tenders 
required for catering to the needs of the East and the West Coasts. The ready availability of 
tending facilities is indispensable since stores- provision and personnel have to be carried to 
hgnthouses situated in the sea which also require attendance of working parti^ for repairs and 
other sendees. For enabling the Lighthouses Department to implement this, programme, 
a lom of Rs. o-S crore has been provided for in the Five-Year Plan. The balance of Rs. 
I "2 crores will be secured partly from the General Reserve Fund and the Depreciation Resen'e 
Fund partly by increasing the levy of light "dues progressiv'ely to three annas 
in the first instance, and subsequently to four annas per ton. Amendment of the Indian 
Lighv-house Aa, 1927, will be necessary arid should be undertaken for enabling the Lighthouse 
Dw-pCitment to increase the rate ©flight dues from two annas per ton which is the maximum 
permissible ai present. 
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3. Ports and Harbours 
Ports in India's National Economy 

49 - Ports are the gateways of foreign trade and commerce of a country and they serve its 
maritime transport and play a vital part in the national economy. After Partition, India’s 
foreign trade is carried on through the five major ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cochin 
and Visakhapatnam, The loss of Karachi threw an additional strain on the Bombay port to 
which a part of the traffic previously handled by the Karachi port had been diverted. The 
present capacity of the five major ports to handle cargo is about 20 million tons per annum 
excluding petroleum, country-craft and bunkers. As against this capacity, they handled about 
20 miUion tons during 1949-50 including petroleum and country-craft traffic, which shows that 
there is at present no reserve capacity for coping with a possible expansion of trade in future. 
Even now the capacity is not sufficient to mfeet the demands of peak traffic. 


Need for Port Development 

50. Further expenditure has to be incurred on port development during the period of the 
Plan owing to the following reasons : 

(f) There is need for rectifying the consequences of Partition and providing a natural out- 
let for traffic previously catered for by Karachi. It is mainly for this reason that the develop- 
ment of Kandla as a major port was recommended by the West Coast Major Port Develop- 
ment Committee. The recommendation was accepted by the Central Government and the 
project taken up for implementation in 1949. The port will cater to the vast hinterland of the 
Punjab, North Western and Central India more economically than Bombay through a reduction 
of about 200 miles in transportation. Uptil the 31st March, 1951, a sum of Rs. 0-9 crore 
had been spent on this project. This scheme has also significance from the viewpoint of 
rehabilitation of displaced persons from Sind. 

(I'i) A large part of the equipment of ports was intensively used during the war and is now 
antiquated and obsolete. The dock systems in the ports also need to be modernised. Post- 
ponement of renovation and modernisation of these ports would result in slow turnround of 
ships and economic loss to the country. 

(iVi) The Central Government have undertaken to provide port facilities for the petroleum 
refineries proposed to be set up at Trombay (Bombay) by the Standard Vacuum Oil Company 
and the Burmah-Shell Oil Company. As the refineries are expected to go into production 
before 1955, it is necessary to give a high priority for the provision of oil discharge facilities. 


Capital Expenditure for Modernisation and Development- During the Period of the Plan 

51. In consultation with the port authorities, the.Ministry of Transport have worked out a 
programme of rehabilitation, modernisation, and expansion of the five existing major ports at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 29*27 crores, consisting of schemes considered eligible for assistance 
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from the Central Government. This estimate is exclusive of an expenditure of Rs. 12 -05 crores 

on the Kandla port and of Rs. 8-0 crores on the creation of port fadHties for the oil refineries 

and of alternative faciUties for the existing establishment on the Butcher Island. If aU these 

projects are taken up, the development expenditure on ports during the period of the Plan wifi 

come to about Rs. 54 -22 crores. This include an amount of Rs. 4-90 crores spent in' 1951-52 
by the port authorities. 

, - .... 

Programme of various ports 

52. The development of Kandla as a major port will increase the trade handled at this port 

from about 122,000 tons during 1951 to about 850,000 tons per annum from 1936. The major 
items in the programme for the Calcutta port are restoration of the Garden Reach Jettj', 
purchase of wagons, locomotives and a heavy lift crane for handling h^vy madtinery and 
equipment imported for use on the river valley projects and construction of two manual coal- 
berths and one inechanical ore berth. The important part of .the programme for the Bombay 
port relates to modernisation of the Princes’ and Victoria docks, reconstruction of transit sheds 
therein and installation of electric cranes at the Alexandra docks. Provision has also been 
made in the plans of the Bombay, Madras and Calcutta ports for housing of labour. The 
programme for the Madras port envisages, apart from other less important projects, a t 
wet-dock scheme costing Rs. 2-97 crores during the period of the Plan and two all-wMther 
berths for petroleum oU at a cost of Rs. 0-72 crore. The plan for the Cochin port provides, 
among other schemes, for the construction of new berths for general cargo at a cost of Rs. i *6 
crores. Developments at the Butcher Island include the construction of a pier, an approach . 
treastle and five pipe lines. i 

Financing of die pore development Projects 

53. The administration of major ports is carried on by different agencies. Whereas the 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras ports are administered by statutory port trusts. Cochin and 
Visakhapatnam ports are administered by the Central Government in the Ministry' of Trans- 
port and the Alinistiy' of Railway's respectively. • All the major ports are non-profit making, self- 
financing undertakings tvith funds of their own w'hich do not enter into the accounts of the 
Central Government. An examination of the reserves at the disposal of the different port 
authorities shows that they represent only a small fraction of the total finance which is essential 
for the modernisation and development of the ports. It is possible to augment the resources 
of the ports to a certain extent fay raising port charges but the policy of raising additional finance 

by this method will have to vary with different ports, depending upon the surcharges already in ^ 
torce and the scope for further increase. There is a limit to this , method'because any excessive 
enhancement of rates on basic materials and foodgrains v'ill tend to increase costs of industrial 
production and the price of commodities to consumers. It is also not possible to increase the 
incidence of port charges beyond a certam point in respect of commodities exported as that ^ 
would react adversely' on the volume of exports. Finance for development of ports will, there- 
fore, have to be found ; — , . ' 

(i) by' drawing on the existing reserves of ports , - 

(ji) by increasing port charges to the extent possible , and 
On) by direct central assistance in the form of loans. 
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54. Excluding the Kandla Port Development Project which will be financed wholly by tlie 
Central Government, a sum of Rs. 42-17 crores will be required for expenditure on all the 
projects of the port authorities'. It has been estimated that the nfaximum that can be raised 
by theni by the first two methods is Rs. 15-5 crores, including the expenditure already incurred 
in 1951-52. If all the projects now contemplated are to be taken up, assistance will have ,10 be 
given to the ports to the extent of Rs. 26 -67 crores. So far the ports have been depending on 
loans, raised from the public or granted by the Government for their large capital works. The 
quantum of the Government assistance will be reduced to the extent that the port authorities 
can raise loans in the open market as in the past. It has, however, been pointed out that tliis 
source is restricted because there is a limit beyond which the port authorities cannot increase 
charges for services rendered in order to enable them to pay interest on loans. 

55. The Plan provides for an advance of Rs. 12 crores by the Central Government to the 
port authorities during the Five Year period. In addition, the Central Government will also 
accept the liability for the creation of port facilities connected with the oil refinery projects at a 
total cost of Rs. 8 crores. The port authorities have suggested that the loans should be interest 
free for a period of 12 years at the end of which they should be repayable in instalments 
together with interest at a reasonable rate. In the broader public interest, the development 
schemes of ports will have to be financed and for this purpose loans will have to be advanced 
to the port authorities. Whether ordinary, terms can apply to such loans should be carefully 
examined by the Mim'stry of Transport at an early date. If the examination shows that there 
is a case for assistance in the form proposed, it should be made available, 

4. Civil 4VIATI0N 

Progress of Civil Aviation in India 

56. India is favourably situated for the development of air transport, both internal and 
international. In the internal field, with her vast distances and good flying conditions during 
the greater part of the year, there is considerable scope for this mode of transport. Almost all 
the important administrative, industrial and commercial centres of the country are at present 
connected by air. The night air services which connect the four principal cities form an 
important part of the airline net-work and fill a long felt need. There is, however, room for 
more intensive operation on the existing main routes as well as c.\'tension to less imponant 
towns.' In the international field, India occupies geographically an important position in- the 
air routb between the East and the West. This throws upon the Government of this 
country the obligation to maintain ground services of prescribed standards for the use of the 
international air services. International sendees are also being operated by India, both to the 
West and the East. Further, civil air transport can play a vital role in emergencies, as was 
evidenced in the evacuation after Partition and in West Bengal and Assam in 1949-50, as well 
as in .relief and other operations in Assam after the earthquake and floods. Finally, the 
defence aspect of dvil aviation should not be lost sight of. All civil aviation equipment, 
personnel and organisation constitute in effect a reserve for the defence services, which can be 



motiKscdquicklyandmadeavaUabledurmg an emergency. For these reasons the futute 
plans of development have to take into account the growing needs of civil aviation. Roughly, 
the capital expenditure on civil aviation development tiU the end of 1950-51 was of the order 
of Rs. JO crores. The expenditure was for provision of aerodrome orgamsation, including 
ranwa\', hcngars, passenger buildings, Ughting, etc.; communication organisation wKch inclu- 
ded radio aids for air navigation ; inspection organisation which related to the supervision 
and check of airworthiness of aircrafts and other technical equipment and competence of 
personnel; and training organisation which included the Civil Aviation Training Centre at 
Allahabad. 

57. As part of their post-war plans of development, the Central Government had drawn 
up a plan for developing, controlling and regulating air transport. The main features of this 
plan were as follows : — 

(u) the development and operation of air transport services would be left to private 
commercial organisations , 

the operation of scheduled air services would be subject to licensing by a body called 
the Air Transport Licensing Board to be set up for the purpose , 

(c) all the main air services in India should be operated by about four companies , and 

((f) the Government might give financial assistance to the operating companies in 
specific cases. 

58. At the end of the war, many companies were floated for the operation of air services. 
The wartime boom in air traffic had created an impression that commercial air transport 
operation was a very profitable enteiprise, especially as war surplus stocks made available certain 
types of aircraft at very low prices. These conditions gave an impetus to the floatation of avia- 
tion companies and a number of applications were made to the Air Transport Licensing Board 
for licences for the operation of internal air services. By the end of 1949, nine companies 
had been granted such licences. It soon became apparent, however, that the financial condi- 
tion of most of the companies was not reassuring. The Central Government appointed a 
committee — the Air Transport Inquiry Committee — ^to investigate the financial condition 
of the companies and to make recommendatioits for putting the air transport industry on a firm 
basis and for developing commercial air transport on sound lines. From the report of this 
Committee, it is evident that the financial position of the industry as a whole is far from satis- 
faaor>' and that the main reason for this is that the number of operating units is larger than that 
required to conduct the available volume of air transport business on an economic basis. 
The Committee has made recommendations for improving the existing position and the 
Government are taking steps to give effect to many of them. 

59. The development plan for civil aviation projects during the next five years, excluding 
operation of air transport industry discussed below may be considered in nvo stages,’ namely, 
for the first two years of 1951-52 and 1952-53, and for the next three years of 1953-54 to 1955- 
56. For the first two years, the amount of capital expenditure allotted is Rs. i -85 crores per • 
annum. This is made up of about Rs. i -5 crores per annum for work and the rest for 
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equipment. For the second period of three years, the total allotment made is about 
Rs. 9-67 crores. The expenditure will have to be properly phased during the period, the 
amount to be spent during the last year being in the neighbourhood of Rs. 4 crorcs. .-\bout 
70 per cent of the allotment is in respect of work, the remaining being for several items of 
technical equipment. 


Aviation Policy 

60. Of late important aspects of the air transport industry have been examined by the 
Government. For arriving at more precise estimates of replacement requirements, the selec- 
tion of the aircraft that should replace the Dakota and the Viking, and the methods of finan- 
cing the purchase of aircrafts, the Director-General of Civil Aviation, Ministry of 
Communications, held a conference with the representatives of the airline operators in 
January, 1952. It was agreed at the conference that for operations on semi-intcmational and 
trunk routes, the Dakota should be replaced by a more modem type of aircraft. Such replace- 
ment of the Dakota on the main routes was considered necessary to enable the air transport 
industry to compete on even terms with foreign air lines operating on these routes. 
Further, this step would keep the country in touch with the latest development in aircraft 
design in other parts of the world and also give the necessary training in the servicing and 
overhaul of new types of aircraft to the technicians in the country. Various factors involved 
in the question of expansion of air fleet vis-a-vis the development of the Hindustan Aircraft 
have also been considered. It has been found that the expansion programme of civil aviation 
should be dealt with, for the period of the Plan, independently of the programme of develop- 
ment of the Hindustan Aircraft, although eventually these two programmes will have to be 
co-ordinated. 

61. The requirement of new aircraft before the close of the period of the Plan is estimated 
at 20, valued at Rs. 10 crores as under : — 


(Rs. crorcs) 

2 aircrafts for the Air India International’s Western Services and 

3 aircrafo for the Bharat Ainvays Eastern Services . . 4-5 

15 aircrafts for shorter services and major trunk routes in India . 6'0 

10-5 

The airline operators represented that they would require assistance by way of loan from 
the G'overnment equivalent to two-thirds of the total amount, t/ic., Rs. 7 crores at a conces- 
sional rate of interest for acquiring such aircraft. 

62. Enquiries have shown that under the present conditions of traffic load and intensity of 
operations the existing air transport companies cannot work on an economic basis. With the 
in.roduction of the more modern aircrafts mentioned above which will be larger and faster an J 
also'more costly, economic operations will be possible only if the existing companies merge into 
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a single unit. A single organisation in charge of internal as well as external operations can 
handle all the existing traffic with a smaller number of aircraft and also save in overheads 
and in other directions. Under a single organisation, for example, the requirements of addi- 
tional aircraft for internal as well as external services will be about 13, instead of 20 mentioned 
above. The agenej' for operating the services should be a statutory corporation in which the 
shareholders of the e.xisting companies may be allowed to participate pro rata, if they wish to 
do so in e.xchange for their present holdings the value of which should be detennined on an 
equitable basis. The Central Govemmenf s share in the corporation should be large enough to 
ensure control over the industry'. 

63. ThePlanprovidesfor asumofRs. 9-5 crores : (c) for the purchase of 13 aircrafts, 

three of which w'ould be of the type required for long-distance international air services, and 
(b) for the payment of such compensation as may be found necessary for acquiring the assets 
of the existing companies. If the existing air-companies agree to take up shares in the new' 
corporation in e.xchange for their present holdings, the amount iieeded will be of the order of 
Rs. 6-5 crores. . , 


5. Roads 

Slate of Road Development 

64. Roads are a serv'ice for all forms of development, whether of agriculture, trade, or 
industry-. In the development of roads, a national conception is necessary not only because of 
their strategic importance but also because of the need for co-ordination between different types - 
of roads. This was recognised in the Nagpur Plan which emphasized that the schemes drawn 
up by the Centre and the States should be based on the consideration of the road system .of 
India as an integral whole ; and that development should be balanced as between different 
categories of roads and should proceed in a planned sequence, ha\'ing regard to the requirements 
of traffic. 

% 

65. Taking the area of the country and the population into consideration, the total mileage 
of roads in e.xistence at present is admittedly short of requirement. ' After the advent of the 
railw’ays, development of roads did not receive adequate attention until the constimtion of the 
Central Road Fund in 1929. Since then,- the achievements have been significant. According 
to the report of the Motor Vehicle Taxation Enquiry Committee (1950), no fewer than 382 new 
bridges and causeways had been built and 1250 miles of modem surface roads, 1500 miles of 
fair weather roads and 2200 miles of road reconditioning completed upto the time of their 
enquiry'. The assurance of a continuous supply of funds under this scheme has been an 
important factor contributing to the progress made. Nevertheless, owing to the expansion of 
motor transport that has taken place during the last 30 years and developments in the field of 
industiy and trade, the road sj'stem in existence is not adequate and there is need for substantial 
road development being undertaken in future years. The modem motor transport require 
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roads with easier cun'es, wider formations, stronger crusts and smoother surfaces, which are 
not necessary for other community uses of roads. The number of motor vehicles on the road 
is steadily increasing and the weight and range of transport vehicles is apprcciablv greater than 
it used to be. 

66. The Nagpur Report on the Post-War Road Development of 1943 (the Nagpur Plan) 
visualised the development in a period of ten years of a total mileage of hard-surface roads from 
about 66,4 cx 3 miles to 122,000 miles ; of low type roads from about 112,000 to 207,500 miles 
and the improvement of existing roads, wherever necessary', so that the road system would 
cater for anticipated traffic needs for the next 20 years. The objective underlying the Nagpur 
Plan was that no village in a well-developed agricultural area should remain more than 5 miles 
from a main road. It was a fundamental of this programme that no road should be considered 
by itself, but as a part of a neuvork and that no road surface should be of a higher standard than 
was required to carry the existing traffic or traffic anticipated in the immediate fumre. 

67. The expenditure contemplated in the Nagpur Plan was of the order of Rs. 372 crores, 
of which Rs. 66-5 crores related to national highways and Rs. 305-5 crores to otlier roads at a 
price level 50 per cent over pre-war costs ; but taking a level of 200 per cent, over the pre-nar 
cost as an estimate nearer to present day price levels, the expenditure target for the programme 
contemplated will be Rs. 744 crores of which Rs. 133 crores will be for national highways and 
Rs. 61 1 crores for other roads. 

68. Owing, however, to shortage of materials, scarcity of trained men, and above all to 
financial stringency, the programme visualised under the Nagpur Plan had to be spread over a 
longer period of years. As a result, an expenditure of Rs. 27 'i crores incurred in the States 
during the 3 years ending the 31st March 1950, represents only about 5 per cent, of the Nagpur 
Plan target figure. An expenditure of Rs. 9-3 crores on national highways in the five year 
ending in March, 1952, shows somewhat better progress at 15 1/2 per cent, of the correspond- 
ing target figure. 

Priorities Under the Five Year Plan , 

69. Priority in the development of roads has to be determined in relation to plans of 
development in other spheres in the light of national and local resources and needs. Roads 
which assist production, and especially agricultural production, should have a high priority in 
existing conditions. This has been recognised by some of the States, such as Uttar Pradesh, 
where development of roads forms a part of the schemes of rural reconstruction. It is evident 
that such roads as are feeders to railways or which relieve congestion to certain junctions and help 
to open up the country-, have to be given preference. Priorities within the State have to be 
deterrhined by the State itself and obviously such priorities would tend to differ in different 
States. In West Bengal, for instance, owing to the partition of tlte State, construction of roads 
has a particularly high priority. Many of the previous roads were from cast to west while 
now they have to connect north and south, without which certain ‘ pockets ’ cannot be 
easily reached and their surplus products cannot be made available to other parts of the State 
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National Highways 

70. The Nagpur Plan recommended the classification of roads according to their functions. 
Thus, roads were divided into National Highways, State Highways, Major and Minor District 
Roads, and Village Roads. National Highways are “ main highways serving predominantly 
mtional, as distinct, from State purposes, running through the length and breadth of India, 
which together form a system connecting (by routes as direct as practicable) major ports, foreign 
highways, capitals of States and including highways required for strategic movements for the 
defence of India.” Subject to certain conditions embodied in the National Highway Scheme, 
the Central Government assumed financial liability with effea from the ist April 1947 foi’ the 
development and maintenance of a provisional system of national highways limited to'a length 
of about 13,400 miles. 


71. The mileage originally included (in 1947-48) approximately 1,600 miles of “missing” 
road-links and about 120 “missing” bridges over very large rivers in addition, to many other 
bridges, large and small. In the last five years, 160 miles of new roads and seventeen very large 
bridges with numerous smaller bridges have been constructed and 1,315 miles of road have been 
improved. There are at present under construction about 320 miles of new roads and eighteen 
large bridges. The Five Year Plan provides for the completion of the work in hand and the 
taking up for construction of 450 rmles of new roads and 48 very large bridges besides a large 
number of smaller bridges. In addition, about 2,200 miles of roads are to be improved. Of 
this programme, about two-thirds will be completed by 1955-56 and the rest will be in progress. 
xVlany of the e.xistingifaridges are not capable of carrying heavy loads and require reconstruction. 
This work, however, will be taken up [except as mentioned in para. 73 (3) below] only after all 
the “ missing ” road links are built and the unbridged rivers spanned. 


72. A sum of Rs. 27 ’00 crores over a period of five years has been provided in the Central 
Government’s plan for the development of national highways including the probable expendi- 
ture on the road element in the proposed raU-cum-road bridge during this period. A separate 
provision of Rs. 4*24 crores has also been made in the Central Sector for the development 
of certain seleaed roads (other than national highways) for which financial liability has already 
been accepted by the Centre. Further a sum of Rs. 21 • 15 lakhs has been provided for the 
Central Road Research Institute where investigations of interest for road development in 
difierent regions of the country is to be carried out. 

73. The priorities for the National Highways five-year, development programme have 
been fixed on the following basis : — 

(1) Completion of all capital works already sanctioned and in progress. 

(2) Provision of new bridges and missing road links, as far as possible, along the “ arte- 

rial national highways. (The arterial national highways are those that connect 
the main population centres plus a few whose development has been given 
priority as a result of Partition), 

(a) Urgent replacement or strengthening of existing dangerous bridges and improving 

sections of e.xisting roads that are uneconomical to maintain or dangerous to 
traffic. 
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With the funds provided in the Plan, it will not be possible to close all the caps even in the 
arterial national highways ^this work together with the development of the remaining national 
highways will have to be left for future plans. 


State Roads 

74. These are linked with national highways and along with them constitute a single road 
system. Their programme is determined by the States themselves though the Roads Organi- 
sation at the centre is consulted. Construction of State roads is at present financed from 
State revenues, which are supplemented by the allocations and grants from the Central Road 
Fund. According to the schemes envisaged by the State Governments, the mileage of 
metalled roads will increase from 10,007 miles in 1950-51 to 12,453 miles by 1955-56 in the Part 
‘ A ’ States and from 7,588 miles to 8,129 miles in the Part ‘ B ’ States. During the same period 
the mileage of unmetalled roads will be reduced from 2,199 to 757 miles in the Part ‘ A ’ States 
and 526 to 206 miles in the Part ‘ B ’ States. 

75. The Road development plans of the Part ‘ C ’ States arc being framed with a view to 
providing for the construction of as many new roads as possible for opening up areas which arc 
at present inaccessible, while improvement and reorientation of the c.\isting roads to meet the 
changed administrative requirements and the economic development of the areas is also being 
given due emphasis. 

76. The total provision for road development in the plans of the States is Rs. 73-54 crorc.s, 
out of which the Part ‘ A ’ States account for Rs. 50-59, crorcs, and the Part ‘ B ’ States for Rs. 
1 6'- 68 crorcs, the balance being accounted for by the Pan ‘ C ’ States. 


Village Roads 

77. As regards village roads, the broad aim should be to connen the more important villages 
with marketing centres and distrirt headquarters. The absence of a sufTicicnt mileage of 
village roads is a serious drawback in the sj-stem of communications. The State Governments 
should pay special attention to the construction and maintenance of these roads and for this 
purpose enlist the co-operation of villagers. In certain States, village roads arc, in fact, being 
developed with the active co-operation of the villagers themselves who contribute a portion of 
the cost of construaion by way of free labour, free gift of land or money, the balance being 
contributed by the State Government or district boards. As a token of the Central Govern- 
ment’s interest in the development of village roads, the Roads Organisation have formulated 
a ‘model scheme’ for village road development on a co-operative basis and has made an initial 
offer of a grant of Rs. 15 lakhs from the Central Road Fund Reserve as a contribution towards 
specific projects. There is considerable scope for development of village roads on co-operative 
basis by mobilising the local population for exccuung local projeas. 

78. The programme described above is c\-clu.sivc of likely road development under the 
community development projects. Tentatively it has been estimated that i6,cx:o to i7,cco 
miles of kutcha roads will be constructed in the village units faUing under those projects. 
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Finance for Road Development in the Five Year Plan . ^ 

79. As already explained above, the principal difficulty in the development of roads in 
recent years has been the paucity of finance. The Afotor Vehicle Taxation Enquirj' Commit- 
tee, 1950, have suggested certain measures for augmenting the resources for road development 
which should be considered by the Central and State Governments. The importance of 
continuity in the supply of funds with a view to avoiding wasteful expenditure and pursuing 
even modest programmes without interruption needs to be recognised by the Central and 
State Governments. 

80. The bulk of the finance for road development will go towards acquisition of land, 
purchase of materials, and payment of labour. The foreign exchange requirement for the 
purchase of machinery has already been considerably reduced with the manufacture of steam 
and diesel road rollers in the country. The Tata Locomotive and Engineering Company 
have, upto the end of February 1952, manufactured and supplied 830 steam rollers against an. 
order for 950 units. S imilar ly, Messrs. Jessop and Company of Calcutta have manufactured 
and supplied all the 475 diesel road rollers ordered from them] At present, considerable foreign 
exchange is being spent for importing asphalt for black topping of roads. Imports fluctuated 
between 47,100 tons and 79,363 tons per anpum between 1948-49 and 1950-51. With the 
establishment of petroleum refineries during the period of the Plan, asphaltic bitumen wall be 
available from domestic sources from 1955-56 and this wiU result in a further.' saving of foreign 
exchange. 


6. Road Transport 

Emergence of Public Road Transport Services 

81. The beginnings of commercial motor transport in India can -be traced to about the 
year 1920 when the opportunity for its development was created by the military vehicles rendered 
surplus after World War I. There was a rate-cutting competition among the private bus 
operators inter se and between road and rail transport agencies. By 1930, the large diver- 
sion of passengers from railways to roads resulted , in considerable loss of railway revenues. 
The quesuon of raH-road competition was examined in subsequent years and with the coming 
into force of the Motor Vehicles Act in 1939, a beginning was made in the direction, of creating 
fair conditions of competition and controlling the development of road transport along proper 
lines. The acceptance in 1946 of the policy of encouraging the formation of transport- . 
undertakings on tripartite basis, viz., private operators, the State Governments and railways 
was the ne.xt significant development. The latest development in motor road transport is 
the formation of statutory^ transport corporations by certain State Governments under the 
Road Transport Corporation Act, 1948, subsequently replaced by the revised Act of 1950. 

82. At present, there are in the country approximately 47,575 operators of whom 25 own a 
fleet exceeding 100 ; another 50 exceeding 50 vehicles but not exceeding 100 ; and le§s than 
1,500 operators, a fleet exceeding 5 but not exceeding 50 vehicles. There are more than 
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46,000 small operators, each owning 5 vehicles or less. State-operated sendees exist in \'an’ing 
scales in Assahi, Bihar, Bombay, ■Madh3’a Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Punjab , Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Rajasthan, Saurashlra, Travancorc-Cochin, 
Kutch, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Bilaspur and Delhi. The pattern of management varies. 
In Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, the undertakings arc managed b\’ joint-stock companies. In 
Kutch, a non-statutory authority manages the sendees. In Bilaspur, Bombay and Delhi there 
are statutory bodies. In the other States, operation is undertaken departmcntally. In Bihar, 
Hyderabad, Kutch and Alysore, it has been decided to set up statutoiy corporations under 
the Road Transport Corporations Act, 1950. The raihvaj's have participated financially in the 
undertakings in Bombaj', Madhj'aTradesh, Punjab, and Orissa vdth a total contribution of 
Rs. 2-586 crores towards capital outlay, the State Governments’ contribution being 
Rs. 4 -7 crores. 

83. State participation in public road transport is intended to achieve greater cfiicicncj- 
and economy in operation and management which a large number of small operators function- 
ing separately will not be able to do. Only large organisations with adequate financial resources 
can provide the workshop and other facilities which are essential for rendering cfTicicnt 
service and realising the economies resulting from large-scale operation. The benefit of such 
economies can be passed on to the consumer as well as the transport worker if commercial road 
transport is under public ownership. While participation by the State Government in road 
motor transport services is thus advantageous to the public, the displacement of private opera- 
tors creates certain problems. Partly in recognition of this situation, the State Govern- 
ments are generally pursuing a policy of nationalising road transport in gradual stages within the 
resources available. Certain State Governments have also made provision in their schemes for 
financial participation by private operators at their option. It is desirable for the c.xistinp 
private operators’ units to amalgamate, wherever possible, into big, viable units to enable 
them to achieve bener returns and maintain better standards of operation. 

84. The programme of commercial road transport in the private sector is not available. As 
regards the public seaor, the investment on public road transport sciwiccs (capital at charge) 
as in June 1950 in all the States was nearly 12 -o crores and at present it stands at Rs. 17-13 
crores. This investment is made up of contributions of the State Governments, railways and 
private operators. 


Programme of Scale Road Transport Services • 

85. In the Five Year Plan, the investments of the State Governments on road transport 
between 1951 and 1956 is envisaged at Rs. 8 -97 crores. TJ-.e investment of the Pan h States 
on road transport services which was Rs. S.33 crores in June 1950, is expected to increase by 
Rs. 5 -62 crores by the end of the period of the Plan. Vi'hcreas Assam, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Bombay and Uttar Pradesh arc the States in wliich developments arc envisaged, substantial 
expansions would be effeaed only in the last three States. The expenditure on road transport 
in these three States during the period of the Plan will be as much as 91 per cent of the total. 
Developments in the Part B States are restricted to Travancorc-Cochin, Saurashtra and 
Rajasthan; and in the Part C States to Bilaspur, Manipur, Himachal Pradesh and Delhi. The 
expenditure in the Part B States is estimated at Rs. 0-96 crorc out of which Saurashtra will 
spend Rs. o -53 crore and Travancore-Cochin, Rs. o -42 crorc; out of Rs. 2-39 crores allotted 
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for road transport in the Part C States, the Delhi Transport Authority will be spending 
j^2'i 6 crores durina the period of the Plan. About a third of the in\estmentb} the Delhi 
Transport Authority will be incurred on tramwat'S. 

5 6 . The railways, as explained above, participate irfthe public road transport undertakings 
brouaht into existence b}' the State Governments. The present investment of the Centra] 
Government in the public transport sendees in various States is estimated at Rs. 3 • 53 crores 
as aeainst Rs. 1-55 crores at the beginning of the period of the Plan. ■ It is envisaged'that the 
Ministry of Railways will participate in road transport programmes of the State Governments 
but it is difficult to forecast at this stage what their investment on such undenakings during 
the period of the Plan will be. It is expected that the reso'urces necessary for the participation 
of the railways in State transport undertakings will be found from the funds provided for the 
Railway Plan. 

57. Investment on road transport in the public sector will be directed inter alia, to : (i) 
purchase of about 2,000 transport vehicles, and (rV) establishment by the bigger units like the 
State road transport sertdees of Bombay, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi of up-to-date workshops for 
maintenance, repair and overhaul of the transport fleet owned by them. Facilities for training 
operatives are also envisaged. Two points of importance arise in connection with the 
purchase of transport vehicles, viz., (z) standardisation of vehicles used by the State transport 
services and co-ordination of programme of replacement and expansion of transport fleet with 
the development of the indigenous automobile industrj', and (ii) use of diesel versus petrol 
driven vehicles. These two issues have been referred by the Central Government to the 
Tariff Commission in cormection with the investigation into the claim for protection for 
the indigenous automobile industry. The State transport services should adjust their 
programmes in accordance with the recommendations that may be made by the Tariff 
Commission, As regards the agency for ruiuiing tlie State transport services, wd are of the 
opinion that whenever road transport services are run by the State, a corporation should be 
formed for the purpose as that would provide the necessary' autonomy and would lead to more 
efficient administration. The ground has been cleared for the formation of State transport 
corporations by the Road Transport Corporation Act, 1950, passed by Parliament, 


. 7. CO.VLMU'NICATIONS 
The State of the Commimicadon Services ' 

SS. The commumcation services in India, w-hich comprise postal, telegraph, t^ephone and 
wireless communications, are provided by the Posts and Telegraphs Department, which next 
to ihe railways, is the largest department of the Central Government. The Department is 
responsible not only for the communication services for the general public but also for such- 
spt-ciaHsed sections as the commercial community, the press, the railvv'a3’S3 the canal 
administrations, and the defence services. It is primarilv' a public utility department but is run- 
on a commercial basis so as not to be a burden on -the general rev'enues. 

postal and telegraph facilities hav'e been in existence in India for a little over a 
century . The growth has been slow and steady but, hav'ing regard to the size of the country, 
-V e opment as lagged behind the actual requirement. The demand for these services during 
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the ast feiv years has become very acute. The Department has been hard put to run tlic 
sendees vith reasonable efficiency' for, the following reasons : — 

(a) deterioration in equipment due to both excessive pressure and normal wear and tear 

during the war years and difficulty of replacement ; 

(b) deterioration in the quality of the personnel ; 

(c) heavy growth of traffic in all branches which has more than doubled itself during 

the last decade ; and 

(d) consequences of Partition, which caused considerable dislocation. 

90. Development in various sectors, prirate and public, under the Five Year Plan will 
throw an additional burden on the Department w'hich will be called upon to provide communi- 
cation services to an ever-increasing exTent. The requirements of the communication system 
which include postal facilities, provision of adequate office building for posts and telegraphs 
offices, tele-communication development particularly in telephones, and modernising the posts 
and telegraphs workshops will have to be provided for. 


Development Plans 

91. One of the main pre-occupations of the Department is to axtend communication facili- 
ties in the rural areas. During the last five years considerable progress has been achic\-cd in 
this direction. About 35,000 new post offices w'ere opened. The aim is to have a post office 
in every village with a population of 2000 or over. The Department axpects to achieve this 
target by the end of 1953. But in a country predomincntly consisting of villages, rural facili- 
ties will have to be further improved and the programme will have to be continued.*^ At the 
same time demand for increasing postal facilities in the urban areas will have to be met. To 
increase the efficiency in working, there is a programme of introducing mechanised devices on 
the lines of what obtains in some of the more adranced countries of the West. 

92. Shortage of accommodation in the postal and telegraphs offices and the consequent 
congestion has become so serious that unless concerted measures arc taken quickly the effidenej’ 
of the Department will go down rapidly. It has already been stated that the traffic has more 
than doubled itself during the last decade, while practically no new construction has taken place 
(a) to accommodate the additional operative staff engaged in handling the increased traffic, 
and Qj) to meet the requirement of the public in the shape of larger counters, etc. A large 
proportion of post offices is accommodated in rented buildings. In view of the considerable 
urbanisation that has taken place during and after the last war, it has become difficult even to 
rent buildings to accommodate these offices. Existing rented buildings have proved inadequate 
for meeting the situation and in many cases landlords are eager to terminate the tenancy. 
Further, the interest of the services requires that the bulk of the operational staff should live 
near their place of duty. This makes it necessary' for the Department to provide residential 
accommodation for them. The Department is, thus, faced with a large building programme, 
both in shape of posts and telegraphs offices as well as quarters for its staff. 

93. The present telegraph network in India is comparatively meagre taldng in o account 
the extensive area involved. The development Plan prondes for the e.xtension of tele-communi- 
cation services to a larger number of centres. Modem mechanised methods in the handling 
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and transmission- of telegraphs traffic are being introduced. They will greatly improve the 
efneiena- of the ser%'iccs and also result in economy in running its expenditure. The most 
i iisistcnt demand for development is in the fields of telephones. India is verj^ backward in this 
record ; it is even more baclw’ard than, for instance, China. The number of telephone lines 
in the whole of India is less than that in one city of Australia, viz., Sidney. There are long wait- 
ing lists in cver\- city, big and small, for telephone connections. The development programme 
under the Five Year Plan whch will expand the economic acitivity all over the country will 
further swell tltcsc waiting lists. From the financial point of view the return on capital invest- 
ment on the development of telephone facilities is substantial. For instance, at the end of the 
financial year of 1950-51 the capital investment in telephone and telegraph sertices amounted 
to about Rs. fort}* eight crores and the net profit in that year in the two branches, after deduct- 
ing interest on capital as well as depreciation and other working expenses, was Rs. 4-61 crores 
wltich works out to a return of 9 * 6 per cent. If the interest charges at 2 -3 per cent were added, 
the yield on capital invested amounted to ii *9 per cent. The yield on the capital devoted to 
telephone development is proportionately greater since a smaller amount of money is committed 
to “no profit” schemes, like providing strategic lines, railway circuit, communications to in 
accessible, places', etc. 

9.4. The posts and telegraphs workshops in Bombay and Calcutta arc located in the centre 
of the respective cities and their working in such a location is not conducive to economic 
production. TItey do not afford room for expansion which will become necessaiy' almost 
immediately to meet the increasing demands of the Department. It will, therefore, be 
ncccssaty to shift titese workshops to more suitable localities as well as to modernise them so 
as to improve ihcu efficiency'. 

95. The Plan provides an allotment of Rs. 50 crores for the development of the communi- 
cauon services including postal, telegraph, telephones and wireless communications. 


T/ie Raikcay Plan for 1951-56 (in crores of rupees) 


Rehabilitation and Additions 


Trad: 

Fridges 

Other structural and engineering works 
Collieries .... 

Rolling stock and machiner}' 

labour welfare — staff quarters and welfare w’orks 
Restorations 
New lines 
Special projects . 
hlajor bridges . 

EIccirifiration of track 
Conversion of narrow gauge 
Passenger amenities .... 
Ahscellancous items, including probable savings 

Total 


to metre or broad gauge. 




1951-52 1952-53 

(Approxi- (Budget) 


mate 

Actuals) 

8*51 

I4’3^ 

0-85 

I -15 

7-89 

8*52 

o-o 6 

0*39 

0*09 

0*18 

36*91 

42-55 

4-55 

4-54 

0*52 

I-I 4 

6*55 

5'97 

2*47 

3*00 

2*47 

—2-70 

70-87 

79 ‘10 


1953-5^ 

1951-5^ 

(Five 

years’ 

Total) 

42*00 

64*87 

3*60 

5 *60 

27-00 

43 ’41 

1. 00 

1-45 

0-77 

1-04 

128*50 

207-96 

15*00 

24*09 

4*00 

5*66 

i6-oo 

28-52 

9-53 

15-00 

2*63 

2*40 

250-03 

400-00 
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8. Broadcasting 

The State of the Broadcasting Service ' 

96. Prior to 1935, the Indian State Broadcasting Serv’icc operated witli Dvo mediumwave 
transmitters of i • 5 kw. power each in Bombay and Calcutta, and provided a broadcast cover- 
age on the mediumwaves over 5,400 square miles sendng a population of about 10 millions. 
1*1 *935> the organisation was renamed the All-India Radio. Since then a number of new 
stations both, mediumwave and shoruvavc, have been established in different parts of India. 
Immediately after Partition, there were in the Indian Union si.x stations wliich operated si.v 
mediumwave transmitters and four shortwave transmitters, c-scluding the high power 
shortwave transmitters in Delhi. The broadcast coverage provided by the mediumwave 
transmitters extended over 44,000 square miles serving a population of about 32-6 millions. 
1 he shortwave transmitters provided a second-grade service covering about the same area and 
catering to about the same population. The high power transmitters that had been brought 
into operation during the late war served to augment the internal scr\'ice to some c.\Tcnt, 
besides providing a service to foreign countries. The broadcasting stations operated by the 
former Princely States were taken over by the Central Government and merged with the 
All-India Radio broadcasting system in April, 1950. The present broadcasting s}'stcni in 
ndia consists of 21 stations,' operating 30 mediumwave transmitters and 14 shortwave trans- 
mitters. The area covered on the mediumwaves is now about 117,000 square miles and the 
population scrt'cd is about 80 millions. 

Programme wider the Five Year Plan 

97. The programme includes installation of 50 l:w. mediumwave transmitters, one each 
in Bombay, Bangalore, Ahmedabad, Allahabad and Jullunder ; 10/20 kw. mediumwave 
transmitters one each in Madras, Indore and Hyderabad; i kw. mediumwave transmitter at 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Gwalior and Rajkot; and lOO ktv. shortwave transmitters one each at Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta. In addition, new studio installations will be established in Cilcutta and 
Madras'and the existing installations will be provided with more facilities. The 5 kw. medium- 
wave transmitter now at Barodawill be shifted to Poona on the installation of a 50 kw. 
transmitter at Ahmedabad. It may be stated that a 50 kw. transmitter cximc into operation 
in Calcutta in January, 1951, shortly before the commencement of the period of the Plan. 

98. The new installations which arc proposc’d to be taken up under the Plan, will scrs’c to 
increase the area under mediumwave broadcast coverage to 370,000 square miles. 'Hie popu- 
lation served is expected to increase to 170 millions. The programme will also augment 
considerably the national and international services on shortwaVes. There is a provision of 
Rs. 3-52 crorcs in the Plan or development of broadcasting. 



CHAPTER XXXn 
HEALTH 

Health is fundamental to national progress in any sphere. In terms of resources for 
economic development, nothing can be considered of higher importance than the health of the 
people which is a measure of their energy and capacity as well as of the potential of man-hours 
for productive work in relation to the total number of persons maintained by the nation. 
For the efficiency of industry and of agriculmre, the health of the worker is an essential 
consideration. 

2. Health is a ^'positive state of well being in which the harmonious development of 
physical and mental capacities of the individual lead to the enjoyment of a rich and full 
life. It is not a negative state of mere absence of disease. Health ' further implies complete 
adjustment of the individual to his total environment, physical and social. Health involves 
primarily the application of medical science for the benefit of the individual and of society. 
But many other factors, social, economic and educational have an intimate bearing on the 
health of the community. Health is thus a vital part of a concurrent and integrated 
programme of development of all aspects of co mm u ni ty life. 


State of 1?ublic Health 

3. Statistics of positive health are difficult to obtain. Information in regard to morbidity 
is at'ailable only to a limited extent. We have, therefore, to rely mainly on mortality statistics 
in assessing the state of public health. Compared with other countries, the expectation of life 
at birth in India is low as the following statement would indicate : 



Death 

■ Infantile Expeaation of 


Country 

rate'per 

mortality life at birth 

Year 

mille 

per 1000 Males 

Females 



(1950) 

Hve births 



9 


Negroes 


United States of America 

9*6 

29 47-55 

49-51 

1920-21 



52-26 

55-56 

1939-41 



57-90 

61-90 

1947 



Whites 



. 

59-12 

62-67 

1929-31 



62-81 

67-29 

1939-41 

England and Wales . 


65-20 

70-50 

1947 

II-6 

30 51-50 

55-35 

1910-12 



55-62 

59-58 

1920-22 



58-74 

62-88 

1930-32 

India .... 

j 6-5 

66-39 

71-15 

194S 

127 23-63 

23-96 

1891-1901 

* 


22-59 

23-31 

1901-1911 



26-91 

26-56 

1921-1930 



32-09 

31 ’37 

1941 



32-45 

31-66 

1951’ 


•Estiineted on in suffident data. 
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Statistics relating to the expectation of life indicate a low level of health in the country 
because they express in terms of the average length of life the cumulative effect of the specific 
mortahty rates at different ages in respect of the two sexes. The level of health as indicated by 
the death rate and the infantile mortality rate is low. The specially vulnerable groups in any 
community are children and women at the reproductive age groups and old people. Nearly 
40 per cent of the total deaths are among children under 10 years of age and of the mortality 
in this age group half takes place within the first year of life. The percentage for England and 
Wales in every age group is very much smaller. 


Deaths at specific age periods shown as percentage of total deaths at all ages : child 
mortality. 


Country 

Under 

I year 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

1-5 

years 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

5-10 

years 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Total 
deaths of 
all ages 

India, 1949 . 

8,30,270 

20-5 

6,39,616 

15-8 

2,28,265 

. 5-6 

40,44,425 

England and 

23,882 

4-7 

4M1 

0-9 

2,045 

0-4 

sm>m 


Wales, 1949- 


Matemal mortality is estimated to be 20 per thousand live-births which is a very high 
figure. About 2 lakfe maternal deaths occur annually. The morbidity resulting from causes 
associated with child bearing would run to about 20 times this figure or 4 millions. The aver- 
age ann ual number of deaths in India during 1940-49 from epidemic diseases and certain groups 
of causes is shown below; — 



Mean. 
1940-49 . 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
deaths 

Cholera 

2,02,857 

3*5 

Smallpox 

71,008 

1-2 

Plague • • 

25>375 

0-4 

Fevers 

33,13,146 

57-5 

Dysentery and diarrhoea 

2,27,850 

4-0 

Respiratory diseases 

4=i5>345 

7-2 

All other causes 

15,08,446 

26*2 

Total 

67,64,027 

roo-o 


Epidemic diseases together account for 5-1 per cent of the total mortality. India conti- 
nues to be the largest reservoir of these epidemic diseases. More than half the deaths are 
recorded under fevers by the reporting agency which has no means of proper diagnosis of the 
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cause of death. Respiratory diseases are numerically the ne.xt important group. There is a 
large prevalence of bowel disorders and parasitic infections. It is estimated that too million 
people suffer from malaria and the annual mortality^ is estimated at about i million. It is 
similarly estimated that about 2 -5 million active cases of tuberculosis e.xist and about 500,000 
deaths take place every year. The present low state of public healtli is reflected in the wide 
prevalence of disease and the high rate of mortality 'in the community as a whole and in 
particular among vulnerable groups such as children and women in their reproductive age 
period. A large part of this represents preventable_mortality.. 

4. The output of the industrial worker in India is low compared with that of the worker in 
other counries. The productive capacity of the agricultural worker is comparatively low. 
The loss caused by morbidity in working time is enormous. To this must be added the 
expenditure to the individual and to the State in the provision of medical care. 


Causes of Low State of Health 

• 5, The causes of this low state of health are many. The lack of hygienic environment 
Conducive to healthful living, low resistance which is primarily due to lack of adequate diet 
and poor nutrition, lack of proper housing, safe water supply, proper removal of human wastes 
and the lack of medical care, curative and preventive, are some of the more important factors, 
besides lack of general and health education and low economic status. • There are serious 
impediments to rapid progress. The country’s financial resources are limited, trained 
personnel are lacking and the whole programme of health development is bound up with 
a broader programme of social improvement. 


Personnel 

6. One of the serious difficulties to be overcome is the shortage of persoxmel. This is 
clearly brought out in the following table ; — 

The Proportion of Medical Persomiel to Population*** 

India United 
Kingdom 

. 6,300* 1,000 

. 43,000 300 

. 4,00,000 4,710 

. 60j000 61S 

. 3,00,000 2,700 

• 40,00,000 to 3 doctors. 

•75 per cent, of doaors are in urban areas and their disuibution in rural areas is very spa^e. 

Report of the Health Survej’ and Development Comnaittee. 


Medical Personnel 

I Doctor 

I Nurse .... 

I Health visitor . 

I Midwife .... 

I Dentist .... 

1 Pharmacist 
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Increased training facilities for all these types of personnel are a matter of vital importance. 
In many areas the use of sub-professional auxiliary personnel is clearly indicated as an approach 
to a solution of the problem. It is of the greatest importance that the work of sub-professional 
personnel should be guided and supervised by qualified persons. 


Physical Facilities 

7. “Curative medicine of an effective scientific type must rest on good hospital facilities 
as Its basis and preventive medicine must depend in a large measure on out-patient seri'iccs for 
the arnfaulant case and on centres for health promotion through individual instruaion in the 
principles of personal hygiene.” * The number of medical instimtions at present available is 
far too small to provide a reasonable standard of medical service to the people, particularly in the 
rural areas. While there is a considerable disparity benveen the States in the ratio of 
institutions to population in respect of both urban and rural areas, the average for the country 
is one institution for 24,000 urban population and one for 50,000 rural population in ,1949. 

The ratio of bed accommodation available in these institutions is one bed for 3,135 of the 
population or 0-32 bed per thousand in 1949. “More hospital facilities are needed but the 
hospital services which do exist need to be developed in the most economical manner 
(consonant with high standards), intra-mural care needs to be correlated with clinical and 
home care, effective integration with the public health programme as a whole must be secured 
and hospitals must become health centres in the full sense of the term”*. 


PEIORITIE5 

8. In the circumstances, a programme with the following priorities may form the basis of 
the plan'.; — 

(i) Provision of water-supply and sanitation. 

(it) Control of malaria. 

(iii) Preventive health care of the rural population 

through health units and mobile units. 

(iv) Health services for mothers and ciuldren. 

(n) Education and training, and health education. 

(vi) Self-sufficiency in drugs and equipment. 

(■nil) Family planning and population control. 

Organisation and Administration 

9 - 

Committee. It is to consist of peripheral primary health units catering to both preventive and 
curative care ofthe people with secondary health units and district units providing better and 
more complete facilities and supervision. The development of the primary and secondary 
health units is of the greatest importance in providing broad-based health services to the 
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community. Such centres are proposed in connection vdth the co mmun ity development 
projects contemplated under the T.C.A. progra m me. They provide water supply and 
sanitary improvements, personal health services, particularly for mothers and children and 
health education to the public so that they may participate in the programme of development. 
A progressive spread of these institutions son a cotmtrywide scale in a given number of years 
would go a long way in meeting the health needs of our rural population. In addition, it is 
necessary to convert some of the existing dispensaries into primary health units by the 
addition of necessary bed accommodation and preventive health staff. A definite number 
of such dispensaries may be converted each year according to u well-laid programme. 
Mobile dispensaries will have to be associated with these rural health units in order to take 
medical care to the population. The mobile dispensaries can also be utilised for carrying 
specialist services to the rural population. 

10. Though health is largely the responsibility of the States, the Central Government are 
responsible, among other subjects, for higher education and research. The Central Government 
have also the overall function of the development of health services in the country hs a whole. 
In order to develop the closest co-operation between the Centre and the States a Central Health 
Council has been constituted with the Central Minister of Health as chairman and the Minis- 
ters ofHealth of the States as members. Measures have to be devised to meet the needs of 
certain States for trained and experienced personnel for teaching, research and administra- 
tion. There is an insistent demand for ensuring adequate health services for the vast rural 
population of the country. 


Medical and Public Health Programmes 

II. The provision for the medical and public health plans ofthe Central and State Govern- 
ments amounts to Rs. 99.55 crores of which the Centre’s share is about Rs. 17 "87 crores. 
Medical and public health measures being primarily States’ subjects, the Central Govern- 
ment have limited their activities to higher education and research and aiding the State 
Governments in specific schemes such as control of malaria on a national scale. The 
following table gives the distribution of expenditure on medical and public health schemes in 
the plan: — 




(Rupees in 


Medical 

Public 

health 

Central Government .... 

Part ‘A’ States . . . . ’ 

Part ‘B’ States . . . . ! 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Part ‘C’ States 

565-23 

3394-30 

580-70 

46-00 

222-50 

1222-20 

2956-00 

657-40 

82-20 

228-00 

Total 

4808*73 

5145*80 


lakhs) 

Total 


1787.43 

6350.30 

1238*10 

128-20 

450-50 


9954*53 
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The total amount of Rs. 99 -55 crores shown above is not all that wiU be spent for medical 
and public health measures in the country. Local authorities in all the States are executing 
medical and public health programmes. International agencies like the W.H.O. and the 
U.N.I.C.E.F. are taking part in the development of medical and public h^lth schemes in 
various parts of the country. 

The total expenditure of the Central Government during 1950-51 was nearly Rs. i crore 
of which Rs. 7 -5 lakhs has been reckoned as development expenditure. Though a number of 
schemes have been formulated in the past only very few of them and that too on a very modest 
scale could be taken up by the Central Government. This development expenditure of Rs. 7 • 5 
lakhs is expected to be increased to an annual average of Rs. 3 -57 crores during the ne.xt five 
years. The bulk of the plan is accounted for by (i) the All India Medical Institute, a central 
institution for higher research and post-graduate studies, estimated to cost Rs. 3 -59 crores and 
(2) the National Malaria Scheme estimated to cost Rs. 10 croreS. Though the malaria 
scheme is a Central scheme the beneficiaries will be the States. 

In the medical plans of the States, Rs. 35 -69 crores will be on Revenue account and 
Rs. 6 -72 crores on Capital accoimt. Of the amount of Rs. 42 -41 crores to be spent on medi- 
cal schemes, Rs. 33 crores will be on schemes in progress. But in the public health programme 
of the total expenditure of Rs. 39 -23 crores Rs. 17 crores will be on schemes in progress, the 
balance on new schemes. This is mainly because a number of new items of water supply 
and drainage works is being undertaken in various States under the plan. 

12. The following table gives the proportion of the increase contemplated under the plan 
on medical and public health expenditure in the States over that in 1950-51. 


(Rupees in lakhs) 





Medical 



Public Health 




Develop- 

Average 

Percen- 

Develop- 

Average 

Percen- 



ment 

annual 

tage of 

ment 

annual 

tage of 

States 

expendi- 

expendi- 

increase 

, expendi- 

expenditure 

increase 



ture 

ture 


ture 

in the Plan 




1950-51 

in the Plan 


1950-51 



Part 

‘A’ . 

525-31 

678-86 

29-2 

316-57 

591-2 

86-9 

Part 

‘B’ . 

78-66 

116-14 

47' 9 

51-48 

131-4 

55-4 

Part 

‘C’ . 

1-48 

44-52 

2908-0 

I -12 

45-60 

3970-0 


The proportion of increase for both medical and public health for Part ‘A’ States appears 
comparatively low because the level of development expenditure in 195051 already 
increased very considerably in the period 1946-47 to 195051 on account of the undertaking 
of post-war reconstruction schemes. Perhaps the small proportion for medical schemes in 
the case of Part ‘B’ States is also attributable to the level already attained in 195051 on account 
of the operation of the post-war reconstruction plans in States like Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Travancore & Cochin, Gwafior and Jaipur. The proportion appears phenomenal in the case 
of Part 'C’ States because such services on a large scale are almost new fields of effort. 
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The comparatively larger proportion of increase contemplated under public health measures 
in all the States over that for medical programmes indicates the greater importance attached to 
public health measures by the State authorities. This shift in emphasis is in the right direction. 

13. The following table indicates the expenditure on various categories of medical schemes 
undertaken by both the Central and State Governments (excluding Jammu and Kashmir State) 
as compared with the position obtaining in 1950-51 : — 


(Rupees in lalchs) 




1950-51 

5 j-ears’ 
total, 

Annual 

average 

Administration 


3-2 

62‘2 

12-4 

Education and training . 

• 

• 235-2 

1891-7 

37 S -3 

Hospitals and di.spensaries 

• 

• 331-3 

2486-7 

497-4 

Other schemes 

• 

43-3 

322-1 

64-5 



613-0 

4762-7 

9 :i 2-5 

Out of the total expenditure contemplated, more than 50 per cent will be 

on hospitals and 


dispensaries and nearly 40 per cent of the total provision will be for medical education and train- . 
ing. It will be seen from the table above that the proportion of the distribution of the total 
c.xpenditure under the Plan amongst the various categories of schemes will be almost the same 
as that obtaining in 1950-51 as a majority of the schemes in the States’ sector continues from 
1950-51 onwards. 


Schemes for medical education and training relate, in addition to the Central All-India . 
Medical Institute, to the completion of the new medical colleges in Assam, at Poona, Ahmedabad 
and Baroda in Bombay, at Guntur and Madura in Aladras, in Aladhya Pradesh, West Bengal 
and Travancorc-Cochin, expansion of existing medical schools and colleges and provision of 
training for auxihaiy’ medical personnel like nurses, midwives, compounders, etc. The 
execution of the schemes is e.xpected to increase the total number of personnel trained annually 


in the country' during the period 1951-52 to 1955-56, as foHows 


Number trained 


Doctors 

Grmpounders 

Nurses 

Mid wives 

Voids and Haldnis 


foHows 

: — 


During 

Ending 

Percen- 

1950-51 

1955-56 

tage of 
increase 

2504 

27S2 

ii-i 

894 

1621 

81-3 

22 T2 

3000 

35-6 

1407 

1932 

37-3 

914 

1117 

22-2 
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Schemes regarding hospitals and dispensaries relate to the construction of a few new 
hospitals and dispensaries, expansion of existing ones with increase in the number of beds, 
provincialisation of hospitals and dispensaries hitherto under non-government agencies and 
provision of mobile dispensaries for rural areas. The increase in tlte number of hospitals and 
dispensaries and the number of beds in them is anticipated to be as follows 



During 

■ By 

Percen- 


1950-51 

1955-56 

tage of 
increase 

Number of hospitals . . • . 

. 2014 

2062 

2-4 

Number of dispensaries (urban) 

U 58 

1695 

24-8 

Number of dispensaries (rural) 

5229 

5840 

Ji-6 

Number of beds in hospitals . 

. 10647S 

I 17222 

10- 1 

Number of beds in dispensaries (urban) . 

. 2013 

2233 

11-4 

Number of beds in dispensaries (rural) 

5066 

5582 

10-2 


Other schemes under the head relate to the opening of a number of T.B, clinics and sanatoria 
in almost all the States, opening of leprosy clinics and hospitals in a majority of States 
where the disease is prevalent and provision for the prevention and treatment of venereal diseases 

14. The following table gives the expenditure on different categories of public health 
schemes undertaken by the Central and State Governments (excluding Jammu and Kashmir) 
as compared with such expenditure in 1950-51 : — 

(Rupees in lakhs) 





1950-51 

5 years’ 
total 

Annual 

average 

Administration 

• 

* 

15-6 

210-8 

42-2 

Education . . 

* 

• 

I'O 

130-7 

26-1 

Water supply and drainage 

• 

• 

270-5 

2334-4 

466-9 

Anti-malaria . 

• 

• 

45*4 

1715-2 

343*0 

Other schemes 

• 

• 

• 35-5 

672-5 

134-5 




268-0 

5063-6 

1012-7 


It will be seen that water supply and drainage and anti-malaria schemes account for the bulk 
of the expenditure. The development expenditure in 1950-51 will increase by nearly four 
times every year in the plan period. The rate of annual expenditure on water supply and 
drainage will increase by more than 70 per cent and the rate of expenditure on anti-malaria 
operations will be increased by more than 750 per cent. 

Under public health education, provision has been made in cenain States for training of 
medical graduates in public health, training of health, visitors, sanitary inspectors, etc. The 
number of sanitary inspectors trained annually is expected to increase from 346 in 1950-51 to 
450 by the end of I955'56. 
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Water supply and drainage works under the public health plan comprise mostly measures 
for improving drinking water supply, the provision for urban and rural areas being Rs. 12 ■ 12 
and Rs. II -Jj crores respectively. .Madras and Bombay account for a major share of the ' 

programme. 

Anti-malaria operations comprise expansion of the Central A'ialaria Institute, large-scale 
spraymgofD.D.T. and distribution ofanti-malaiia drugs by the State Governments. The 
State C^vemments' activities would be augmented by large supplies 'of D.D.T. produced by 
the Central Governments D.D.T. plants to be established shortly and also the supplies of 
D.D.T. and anti-malarials from the United States of America under the Technical 
Co-operation Agreement. 

Other schemes under the head relate to the establishment of primary health centres in 
some of the States, establishment of maternity and child welfare centres, the most important 
being the Central Government’s scheme for child health care at Calcutta, and provision 
for nutrition research in certain States like Aiadras, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh and Assam. The 
Central Government are providing for a number of mobile health units in the rural areas of 
several Part ‘C’ States. 


Environmental Hygiene 

15. The provision of an environment conducive to healthful living is an essential require- 
ment for the maintenance of public health. In countries where water supplies and waste 
disposal have been attended to cholera, tj^ihoid fever and dysentery have almost disappeared 
and rare cases occur due to personal contactor food handling by healthy carriers. These 
measures have also their effect on the infant mortality rate and the intestinal parasitic 
infection rate. In India these problems largely remain to be solved. 

Water Supply 

16. The provision of a safe and adequate water supply is a basic requirement and 
should receiv'e the highest priority. Though the provision of protected water supplies was 
started in India about the same time as in England and U.S A., the progress made has been 
little. Only 6 per cent of the total number of towns in India have protected water supplies 
which serve 6’ 15 per cent of the total population or 48 '5 per cent of the urban population. 
The position of the water supplies has deteriorated considerably in the larger towns. In the 
rural areas and small urban areas, the water supply continues to be unsatisfactory. The 
Environmental Hygiene Committee \ roposed a Five-Year Plan based on certain priorities like 
water sczrdty, cholera endemicity, pilgrim centres, intensive development projects, etc. The 
scheme as suggested by the Committee would cost about Rs. id'yy crores per urinnm , ■ 

^ 7 - "Fhe introduction of protected water supply alone will not be sufficient for achieving 
healthful living. It is also essential to adopt measures for tiie hygienic collection and disposal ' 
of commumtv wastes. Only 23 cities out of 48 having a population of over i lakh have 
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sewerage systems. There are 12 other towns which are partially sewered. About 3 per cent 
ofthe total-population is now served by sewerage systems. A five-year programme has been 
suggested by the Environmental Hygiene Committee. The total outlay required for this 
programme may be about Rs. 15 crores in five years. 

18. While it has not been possible to make a provision on this scale in the plan, it would 
be seen that a substantial effort is being made by the States. Among Part ‘A’ States Bombay, 
Madras, West Bengal and Bihar, among Part ‘B’ States Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat, Mysore and 
Travancore-Cochin and among Part ‘C’ States Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh 
and Manipur have devoted considerable sums for water suppply and drainage improvements. 
The five-year programme of water supply and drainage works of the States provides Rs. 23 -49 
crores. 

Out of the total provision, Rs. 12 • 12 crores is for urban water supply and drainage and 
Rs. II '37 crores for rural water supply. States have, as in the case of Madras, set up Commis- 
sions to determine priorities of water supply and drainage schemes over a long term and have 
made their five-year plans to fit in with such programmes. Governments help the local 
authorities to take up the schemes in the order of priority giving grants-in-aid and loans. 

19. In rural areas. States aim at providing simple types of safe water supply for almost all 
villages within a certain period. In Madras, for example, a special fund with an initial contri- 
bution of Rs. one crore for the development of rural water supply has been constimted. The 
fund is supplemented by a grant of Rs. 15 lakhs annually. In the Five Year Plan of the 
Central Govenunent there is a provision of Rs. 30*00 crores for local development loans for 
assisting local authorities. About Rs. 10 -o crores out of this may be assumed to be available 
for water supplies. Contribution by the people by way of voluntary labour or money will 
enable the provision to go a long way in the improvement of water supplies. 

0 

20. Just as in the case of rural water supplies, rural sanitation requires a special emphasis. 
Hardly 5 per cent of the houses have latrines. Simple types of latrines v/hich require no 
special servicing have been found suitable. The State Governments can offer technical 
service and some inducement like supply of water-seal squatting slabs on a subsidised basis. 
The aim is to provide latrines in each house and only an absolute minimum in the way 
of public sanitary conveniences. The education of the individual in sanitary habits is deemed 
far more important. 

21. A large part ofthe investment in water supplies and sewage systems will go towards 
the provision ofpipes and the stepping up of production of materials required is one of the 
important considerations to be kept in mind. 

22. For the implementation of the programme, it is essential to organise public health 
engineering services on a strong and sound basis in order to design, execute and maintain 
water supply and drainage works. All part ‘A’ States except Assam have a public health 
engineering organisation. Most of the part ‘B’ States also have a public health engineering set 
up, while part ‘C’ States have none. The services of a public health engineering consultant 
have been obtained from the United States of America for a period of one year by the 
Central Government. 
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Nutrition 


23. Nutrition is psrlisDS the most important single factor in the maintenance of health and. 
resistance to disease. The state of nutrition has a direct bearing on the productive capacity 
of an individual. Several studies carried out in different parts of the world give a direct 
correlation between calorie consumption and accomplishment of workers. There is reason 
to believe that both undcr-nutrition and malnutrition exist widely in the countr>\ 

24. The availability of cereals in 1950 was about 13-71 oz. per adult per day 
taking into account the internal production, imports and offtake from cariy'-over of stocks. 
The availability of gram and pulses was about 2 ■ i oz. per adult per day. Thus the availability 
of cereals as well as pulses was belotv the nutritional standards of 14 oz. and 3 oz. respectively.. 
The plan aims at the production of 7 - 6 million tons of foodgrains with a view to make internal 
production self-sufficient in 1955-56. A satisfactory diet should include, in addition to food- 
grains, adequate quantities of other foods such as milk, vegetables, fruits, meat, fish and eggs. 
The quantity of milk available has been estimated at about 5 '5 oz. per adult per day, a quantity 
much below that necessary for adequate nutrition. The availability of fruits is about i -5 oz. 
per day per adult, and vegetables about 1-3 oz. per adult per day, while the requirement is 
3 oz. and 10 oz. respectively. They are very short of the requirement. Sugar at the rate of 
I -6 oz. per adult per^day is available while about 2 oz. is required. To raise consumption 
to the nutritional standard additional quantity required in 1955-56 is estimated at 2-2 
million tons., about 0-7 million tons of which would be made up in tlie plan period. The 
availability of vegetable oil and ghee is of the order of not more than l oz. while 2 oz. is the 
actual requirement. As regards fish, roughly 0-3 oz. is available per adult per day whereas 
the requirement is 3 oz. The production of eggs, meat and fish is grossly inadequate and it is 
common knowledge that the intake of these foods^by the majority of the population in most 
parts of the countiy is small or negligible. The e.xisting food production data show clearly 
that tlic total food supply is insufficient in quantity and that the diet of the population as a 
whole is defective in quality since the protective foods which are needed to supplement tlie 
staple cereal grains arc not produced in adequate amounts. 

25. The results of diet surt'eys in India from 1935 to 1948 have been recently published. 
The conclusions reached are : “The Average diet of an Indian is lopsided primarily because 
of its extremely high cereal content. The other noticeable feature is that the diet lacks 
in adequate amounts of protective foods leading to inadequacy and very often to total lack 
of proteins of good quality. Inadequacy of minerals and most of the important vitamins in 
more or less varj-ing degrees is the other important feature. It has not been sufficiently realised 
hat the inadequacy' of B group of vitamins is of the most serious import in view of the large 
intake of carbohydrates. Intake of vitamins A and C also is often inadequate”. These surveys 
have led to the following observations; “It appears that two-thirds of the families did not 
consume any fruits and nuts at all. About_one-third of the families^did not consume sugar and 
jaggery r meat, fish or flesh foods, and a quarter of the family /groups did not consume 
rnikk and_milk products or leafy vegetables. Again, amongst the'groups]of families consuming 
.particular foodstuffs the intake of leafy vegetables, other vegetables, ghee and vegetable oil and 
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pulses Mas below the desired or recommended level. Onl)' in about one-fifth of tlie groups of 
families surveyed was the intake of pulses and other vegetables up to the recommended 
level. Though any generalisation on the data presented is not desirable for reasons more 
than one, yet it may be stated that in about four-fifths of the families surveyed the intake of 
protective foods was either nil or below standard”. 

26. The bulk of the population cannot afford to purchase a satisfactort' diet. In terms 
of average income it would hardly be possible for more than 30 pcrTcnt of the ]5opulaiion to 
feed themselves on an adequate scale. 

27. A joint committee of the Indian Councils of Medical and Agricultural Research have 
suggested an integrated plan of human and animal nutrition in relation to agricultural production. 
They indicated the target requirements in 1956 as in the following table : — 

Target Requirauent for 3C0 Million Adith Units 



Daily require- 

Annual require- 

Foodstuffs 

ment oz. 

ment in millinn 
tons. 

Cereals , . . 

14 

43 

Pulses 

3 

9 

Green leafy • vegetables . 

4 

12 

Root vegetables 

3 

8 

Other vegetables 

3 

9 

Fruits 

3 

9 

Milk 

. . . . 10 

31 

Sugar and Jaggery ’ 

. ... 2 

6 

^'cgctab]c oil, ghee 

2 

6 

Fish and meat 

3 

9 

Egg ... 

I No. 

109,500 
million eggs. 


They took into account the food requirements of die animal population for the production 
of millc, meat, for work animals, for the follower stock and for maintenance. Large gajis were 
found between the requirements and the available supplies. As it was found that the 
deficiencies could not be made up, a modified plan has been suggested on the basis of utilising 
ma.ximum potentialities of cultivable acreage, scientific methods of increased crop production 
and a modified target of human requirements. The modifications in the daily requirements 
suggested are : — 

Daily Rcqiiiraiiait (oc.) 


Recommended 

Attainable 

Milk 

10 (a) 10 OK. - 1 - what exists today for 20 per 

cent of the population (i.c. vulnerable 
group). 



(6) what exists today for the rest of the 
population. 

Vegetable oil and ghee 

2 

Meat 

I . ' I (for 55 per cent of population only) 

Fish, Egg . 

Not considered. 


I 
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28. There is no doubt that malnutritior: occupies a ver}- prominent position in the causation 
of high infantile, maternal and general mortality rates in India. Specific food deficiency diseases 
are in themselves a serious public health problem. In addition to well-recognised deficiency 
diseases, there are numerous other diseases in the causation of which nutritional facT:ors are 
concerned. The general effect of malnutrition in lowering resistance to microbic and parasitic 
diseases must also be emphasised. Numerous investigations among school children in India 
have shown that a large percentage of children are in a poor state of nutrition with consequent 
impairment of ph3'sical and mental growth. Again in the adult population the ill effects of 
malnutrition are widely evident in the shape of low level of general health and reduced 
capacit}' for work. On the other hand, the striking improvement m the condition of Army 
recruits which takes place after a few months of abundant and satisfactorj' feeding is highly 
significant. 

29. The creation of a nutritional section in the State public health departments is an 
essential first step in organising work. The prevention of deficiency diseases is an important 
responsibilitj' of public health nutrition sections. It is the responsibility of public health 
departments to supertise through their maternity and child welfare services, feeding of 
mothers and infants. The development on a wide scale of schoorfeeding schemes is strongly 
recommended. In all institutions where large-scale catering is done, the appointment f 
dietitians would be an important step. The education of specialised nutrition workers, 
workers in food trades and of the general public is'’very''important. 

The bulk of the provision under this head is from Bombay and Madras. The provision 
by the States is Rs. ii -9 lakhs. 

30. The development and manufacture of synthetic vitamins in India is recommended. 
Similarty, improvements in the shark liver oil industry should be taken on hand and the possi- 
bility of manufacturing carotine preparations of high vitamin A activity from cheap and abun- 
dant vegetable resources should be investigated. The possibility of developing the production 
of food j'east is under examination. The processing of milk and fruits is of course of parti- 
cular importance. 

31. The widespread malpractices which affect the purity of food articles available 
in the market are an aspect of the food problem which should be attended to with vigour 
and a sense of urgency. The noxious substances which are often used as adulterants are 
doing insidious harm to the health of the people and the evil appears to be growing. This 
must be tackled on the footing of a principal priority both by the administration armed 
with adequate powers and the organised force of public opinion and sodal action. The ■ 
Central Government have introduced a bill on the subject in the Parliament, 


Malaria 

32. Malaria is the most important public health problem in India and its control should 
th..refoie, be assigned topmost priority in any national planning. It has been estimated 
thai. about a milhon deaths are caused in India every year by malaria among the 100 million 
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people who suffer from this disease. The economic loss is estimated at several hundred 
crores of rupees every year. Vast fertile areas remain fallow and natural resources remain 
, unexploited largely due to the ravages of malaria. Aggregation of labour in irrigation, 
hydro-electric and industrial projects is attended with severe outbreaks of malaria if special 
steps are not taken for its control. 


33. The use of D.D.T. as a residual insecticide has brought about far-reaching changes 
in the technique of the control of malaria and .'t has been successfully controlled with 
dividends several times the expenditure involved. The various Central and State projects 
and the Demonstration Projects of the W. H. O. and the U.N.I.C.E.F. have tackled only 
a fraction of the countrytvide problem. It has not been possible to extend protection to the 
entire population in malarious areas due to lack of adequate finance, staff, equipment and 
supplies. So far only about 30 million out of the 200 million population exposed to malaria 
have benefited by the existing malaria control schemes. A comprehensive project for the 
nationwide control of malaria is now put forward. 

34. The full malaria plan envisages a continuing programme consisting of co-ordination 
of all malaria control activities into the malaria control programme under the overall 
administration of the Central Government, strengthening of the existing malaria control 
programmes in the several States and establishment of malaria control programmes in the 
remaining States, providing malaria engineering consultation and other services to 
appropriate Central or State authorities concerned with development of irrigation, 
hydro-electric and other projects, extending training facilities and expanding the staff and 
facilities of the Malaria Institute of India to provide overall consultation and assistance to the 
States. The operational programme is based on the use of insecticidal residual spraying 
measures applied in rural areas protecting 200 million people and treatment with anti-malaria 
drugs. These operations are to be carried out by 125 field malaria control teams organised and 
directed by the State Directorates of health services. The plan includes the construction of 
a D.D.T. plant to supplement the one already programmed by the Government of India with 
the W.H.O. and the U.N.I.C.E.F. assistance, in order to ensure sufficient supply of D.D.T. 
at reduced costs to meet the needs of the cotmtry. Financing of the projea is to be the joint 
responsibility of -the Central and State Governments. The amount of money spent annually 
fay the State Governments on malaria control is approximately Rs. i *41 crores. There 
is a vast disparity from State to State m the provision of funds for the control of this disease. 
The total provision made in the five year plan by the States is Rs. 7 *04 crores. Madras, 
Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Bengal and Mysore account for the bulk of the expenditure. The 
plan now proposed for nationwide malaria control would involve a commitment of Rs. 15 
crores over a period of 3 J years. This would be followed by a maintenance programme the 
cost of which would be* on a much lower level The local expendimre by States for the 
period would amount roughly to Rs. 5 -00 crores but the scheme involves an expenditure 
of Rs. 10 -00 crores from the Central Government including aid from T.C.A. It is expeaed 
that with the supply of D.D.T. and equipment during the programme period, the States 
would be in a position steadily to ejqpand their anti-malaria activities and would be further 
able to supplement the expenditure from the increased resources which the immense 
improvements in the economy of the country would provide, as a result of the introduction 
of the nationwide malaria control programme. 
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Filariasis 

35. The disease is widely prevalent in India^particulariy in some of the coastal regions, 
with high humidiQ' and moderately h^vy rainf^. It also occurs, with a patchy distribu- 
tion, in the moist and humid Gangetic valley and Bengal Basin, in the foothills of the ^tem 
districts of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, as also in parts of the Deccan plateau and Southern 
India. It is difficult to state the number of cases of Filarial infection in India, but it has been 
estimated that there are about 157 million cases in Asia, of which the quota for India may 
run into many milli ons. The predominant type of infection is caused by IV. bancrofti. Less 
commonly, the infection is caused by IV. malayi. In the case of the latter infection, the 
larvae of the Veaor mosquito breed in association with aquatic plants and therefore the control 
measures would differ &om those called for in the case of the other infections. In the case 
of W. bancrofti mfections, the long-term control measure is the provision of efficient drainage. 
As a short-term measure D.D.T. spraying is indicated. The measures, therefore, can 
be carried out by the same organisation which is meant to tackle the malaria problem on a 
nationwide scale : 


Tuberculosis 

36. Tuberculosis is a major public health problem next in importance only to malaria. 
While accurate data are not available, it is estimated that about 5,00,000 deaths occur every 
year and about 2^ million people suffer from active disease. It is estimated that about 900 
to 1000 million man-days are lost. The economic loss is therefore incalculable. Besides, 
it causes a mass of human misery. Measures needed to combat tuberculosis may be classified 
as general and special. Measures directed towards the improvement of .the standard of living 
come under general measures. These include improvement of nutrition, housing, sanita- 
tion — each involving very large-scale commitments. Under the special measures may be 
mentioned the provision of isolation and treatment of the sufferer and introduction of preven- 
tive measures. It is an extremely difficult problem to provide either the institutions or the 
staff needed on the standards obtaining in other countries. A minimnm programme in the 
order of priorities would be ; ' 

(1) B.C.G. vaccination ; 

(2) Clinics and domiciliary services j 

(3) Training and demonstration centres ; 

(4) Beds for isolation and treatment ; ' 

(5) After-care. 

37 " Emphasis has to be laid on preventive measures as these will yield the best return 
for the limited resources now available. Carefully tested experience in many ’ cotmtries 
over a period of 20 years shows that B.C.G. vaccination is an effective and safe preventive 
measure. The States should make this programme a part of their public health services. 
The Government of India have entered into an agreement with the U.N.I.C.E.F. and 
the W.H.O. to carry out a countr3rwide B.C.G. programme. It is estimated that if a mass 
B.C.G. campaign is worked out on the lines indicated it would be possible in a period of 
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about 15 to 20 years to reduce the mortality from tuberculosis to a fifth of its present level 
and the bed accommodation necessary for the isolation of cases could similarly be cut down 
to about a fifth of the total requirements. For the e.\'penditure involved dierefore, B.C.G. 
vaccination would give a very liig 1 return and considerable saving in the other control 
measures. 

38. Among the institutions, we accord the highest priority to the clinics. The clinics 
wiU have to undertake preventive, diagnostic and curative functions. The clinics must 
have some beds at their disposal and also an adequate staff of doctors and health visitors to 
provide domiciliary services. Although it would be advisable to have one clinic for 1,00,000 
of the population the effort in the next five years may be directed to the establishment of the 
clinics as special departments of teaching hospitals, district hospitals and other general 
hospitals, where X-ray and laboratory facilities exist. 

39. The establishment of a certain number of model tuberculosis centres which will 
terve the purpose of teaching and demonstration is regarded as important because of the 
shortage of personnel for manning tuberculosis services. Each centre should consist of a 
clinic with attached beds and the clinic should provide fully comprehensive laboratory 
services and facilities for epidemiological investigation by mass radiography etc, in co-opera- 
tion with X-ray departments. It is advisable to locate these centres in association with 
medical college hospitals. Three such centres are being established with international aid in 
Delhi, Trivandrum ind Patna. It is suggested that similar centres may be established in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, JVIadhya Pradesh, Hyderabad, Mysore 
Madhya Bharat, etc. 

40. The bed accorrunodation sliould be in th : form of simply designed and cheaply 
constructed institutions. Priority of admissio. should be given to those for whom domiciliary 
isolation or treatment is impossible. Non-official organisations should be encouraged to 
establish and run tuberculosis institutions and Governments should give them building and 
maintenance grants provided these institutions are run on non-profit basis. 

41. Voluntary organisations should be stimulated to set up, with State aid, after-care 
colonies at suitable places in association with tuberculosis institutions. 

42. For the proper development of tuberculosis control programmes, a special T.B. 
Adviser should be employed in each State. 

43. It is estimated that a reasonable programme on the lines set out above would cost 
about Rs. 8 -oo crores. Available resources limit the scope of the programme. However, 
the Centre and the States have made substantial provision and have shown considerable 
progress in their schemes. West Bengal has the highest provision followed by Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bombay. Among Part ‘ B ’ States Saurashtra has the highest provision and 
Mysore and Hyderabad come next. Among the Fart ‘ C ’ States Delhi has a considerable 
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TB programme- The schemes, generaUy are concerned with the prowsion of sanatoria, 
hospitals and cimics, increase in the bed-strength and B.C.G. vaccination teams. Compared 
•with 1950-51, the plan envisages an approximate increase by 1955 ~ 5 ^} ^ .shown in the 
foUo’vsTng table ; — 

1950-51 1955-56 







Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 






of 

of 

of 

of 






Institutions 

Beds 

Institutions 

Beds 

Sanatoria • 





37 

4,161 

46 

5,656 

Hospitals . 

* 



• 

48 

3>o77 

50 

4.814 

Ciinics 


• 

. 

. 

127 

2.323 

180 

2,562 


The number of B.C.G. Teams is expected to increase from 73 in 1950-51 to 137 in 1955-56. 

The States’ schemes -would cost Rs. 3 -So crores and the central schemes Rs, 51 *43 lakhs. 


Venereal Dise.ases 

44. The incidence of venereal diseases in India is unknown, though a rough survey 
made some years ago indicated a high incidence. Sufficient data now exist to suggest that 
in the large cities of India, particularly Bombay, Calcutta and Aiadras, venereal disease 
preN’alence is high reaching 5 to 7 per cent of the population for sj'philis alone. The 
problem in rural areas is not defined but the hill tracts extending from Kashmir to Assam 
(especially Kashmir, Kulu, Himachal Pradesh and Assam) appear to have an alarmingly high 
prevalence of S3’philis. The importance of venereal disease from the point of view of 
producing sickness and incapacitation cannot be overemphasised. The measures for the 
control of these diseases are : — (i) the provision of medical care — ^preventive and curative ; 
and (2) social measures to discourage pronuscuity and to control prostitution. The measures 
would include free and efficient treatment case finding and follow-up services, adequate 
diagnostic facilities, education and training of persormel and lastly the education of the people 
in regard to the spread and control of these diseases. 

45. The creation of the post of a Provincial V.D, Control Officer wuth suitable 
assistance on the establishment of each Director of Health Services is necessaiy to plan the 
campaign against these diseases as part of the health administration. West Bengal and 
Himachal Pradesh have a full time V.D. Control Officer on the staff of the Directorate of 
Health Services. In Aiadras, the State Government have nominated the Lecturer in 
Venereolog}’, General Hospital as consultant with the right of inspection of existing facilities 
in the State. 

46. V.D. clinics v,'ith requisite staff should form part of the general health facilities 
provided in a district hospital. For the purpose of case finding and follow-up, it is essential 
TO employ nurses, health visitors and social 'U'orkers in connection with the V.D. clinics. For 
the period of the plan, it is proposed that each State should pro\ide such clinics in the district' 
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hospitals. For the treatment of patients necessary' provision should be made for the 
purchase of anti-biotics in adequate quantity. The importation of penicillin in bulk and 
the projected penicillin plant are intended to ansiver this purpose. 

47 - Diagnostic fadhties should be provided in the public health laboratories at the 
State headquarters, and in the regional and district laboratories. Such facilities should be 
made available free of charge not only to institutions but to all private practitioners. It is 
considered necessary' to set up an advisory body to assist in ensuring comparable serological 
performance in the main laboratories of the country’. The Indian Council of Medical 
Research may sen^e this function. It is also essential to provide standard antigen to State 
institutions as well as to private laboratories to maintain a high standard of technical 
performance. The Government of India have sanctioned an antigen production unit in 
collaboration with the W.H.O. and the U.N.I.C.E.F. The cost of the project is Rs. 72,000 
for the production unit and Rs. 28,000 for the staff or a total of about Rs. I lakh. 

48. The proposed extension of treatment facilities will be possible only when a sufficient 
number of doctors and other personnel have the necessary special training for the purpose. 
Such training should also be made available to private practitioners. These facilities may be 
organised as follows :• — 

(1) Training facilities in vcnereal 7 diseases will be available in the upgraded V.D. 

department, General hospital, Aladras. The Government of India have 
concluded an agreement with the W.H.O. for the upgrading of the V.D. 
Department of the Madras Medical College. 

(2) Improvement in existing facilities may be considered at the following places 
where teaching and training activities are undertaken : — 

(а) Bombay— J.J. Hospital— Venereal diseases department and Palholog>' 
department. Grant Medical College. 

(б) De/bi — In connection w'ith the All India Medical Institute. 

(c) Calcutta— There is a combined scheme of the Government of India and the 
Government of West Bengal to utilise the existing resources of the V.D. depart- 
ment of the Medical College 'Hospital, the rural and urban health centre 
facilities of the All India Institute of Hygiene and public health, Calcutta, the ' 
clinics of the Government of West Bengal under their Dircaor of Social 
Hygiene and the Serologist to the Government of India, Calcutta. The 
whole scheme is e.\'pected to cost Rs. i'03 lakhs. 

These training centres will train V.D. control officers who will take charge of the State 
V.D. programmes. 

49. Education including sex education and provisions, legal and institutional, for the 
control of immoral traffic are important measures. 
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the first five year plan 


<0 The V.D. schemes of the States and the Centre included in the Five Year Plan 
would cost Rs. I -03 crores and Rs. 5-79 respectively. West Bengal is practically the 
onlv State with a comprehensive V.D. control scheme costing Rs. 84 30 lakhs. . 

51. Yaws is a non-venereal disease closely related to S3^philis and amenable ' to the 
same treatment. It is known that Yaws is fairly widely prevalent in certain tracts of India, 
particularly among the tribal population in Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Hyderabad and Orissa 
States. A plan of operation has been agreed to by the State Governments and is awaiting the 
approval of the Government of India and the signing of an agreement with the W.H.O. 


Leprosy 

52. It is estimated that the number of cases of leprosy in the country is probably at least 
one million. About one-fourth of a jnillion may be Tepromatous cases. The highly 
endemic areas of leprosy in India are certain parts of West Bengal, Orissa and of Madras 
and Travancore-Cochin. There is moderate incidence of the disease in the Himalayan 
foothills and Central India. The incidence of leprosy is remarkably small in the rest of the 
countiy. In highly endemic areas the incidence may range from 2 to 5 per cent of the 
population. 

53. The existing anii-Iepros}’ work is being carried out largely by voluntary organisations. 
The mission to lepers is the largest agency engaged in anti-leprosy work. Lately, State 
Governments and even local authorities have started the establishment of in-patient 
accommodation for leprosy. The total accommodation available is about 14,000 beds for 
the whole coxmtr^". The Hind Kusht Niwaran Sangh has actively helped in carrying out 
anti-leprosy work. The Gandhi Memorial Trust has established a Lepros}’^ Committee and 
taken up work in earnest. They have set apart a sum of Rs. 95 lakhs for combating the 
disease. 

54. As a first step, it is necessarj’ to carry out investigation of leprosy as a public health 
problem in local areas. Secondly, in those areas in which the prevalence of the disease is 
shown to be high, curative and preventive measures have to be organised and thirdly, there 
should be stimulation of voluntar}' effort and education of the public to secure their 
cooperation. To promote these objectives, special training at the under-graduate and post- 
graduate stages of medical education and facilities for lepros5’^ research tvill have to be 
prorided. The creation of a Central Leprosy Institute for post-graduate training and 
research has been included in the plan. It is essential that, as a" preliminar}' step towards 
organising anti-Iepros}’ work on sormd lines, a leprosy organisation should be created at the 
headquarters of each State in which the disease is a definite public health problem. Provision 
for the isolation and treatment of aU infectious cases is not possible with our present resources 
OTd efforts should be directed towards the prordsion of reasonable bed accommodation in 
institutions in heaidly endemic areas for lepros5\ Such acconamodation is needed for the 
treatment of infective patients and for the remedial treatment of crippling and deformities. 
In considering ans' additional accommodation the recent advances in the treatment of leprosy 
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ave to be taken into consideration. The introduction of sulphonc drugs in the treatment 
of leprosy marks a distinct advance. It is possible with this treatment to have a comparatively 
quicker turnover and to continue treatment in the out-patient departments. Wc have to 
depend for the solution of the problem mostly on the organisation of clinics, from which 
treatment and preventive care of leprosy patients and their contacts has to be carried out. 
Children are much more susceptible to leprosy than others and every’ effort should be made 
during home visits by the doctors and others to impress this fact on the people and to secure 
that children are safeguarded. The climes should be established in hospitals in areas in which 
the incidence of the disease is high. Attempts at group isolation of the rural colonj' upc by 
voluntary efforts may be encouraged and voluntary efforts should be supported by definite 
provision of grants-in-aid. The schemes of the States and the Centre would cost Rs. foa 
crores. West Bengal, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar among Part ‘A’ States, Hyderabad 
and Mysore among Part ‘ B ’ States, Vindhya Pradesh and North-east Frontier Agencies 
among part ‘C’ States account for the bulk of the provision. The provision of Rs. 15 lakhs 
by the Centre relates to the Central Leprosy Institute. 

Cakcer 

55. The incidence of malignant disease is much the same in India as in Western Europe 
and North America. The annual death rate from cancer in most countries varies from 100 
to 150 per 1,00,000 living persons of either sex. 2,00,000 per year is a conservative estimate 
of cancer deaths in India. The death rate from canCer may probably go up in future with an 
increase in the proportion of population in older age groups. While the rate of incidence in 
various countries may show small differences, the incidence in various parts of the body is 
markedly different in different peoples. There is a greater frequency of oral cancer in 
Indians. Cancer of exposed portions of the skin is less common than in the fair-skinned 
people. Cancer of cervix uteri is much less conunon in certain communities in whom breast 
cancer is more common. 

56. Early diagnosis and prompt treatment based on the knowledge at present at our 
disposal will definitely result in many^curcs. The detection of the early stages of the disease 
can be achieved by education of the public and better cancer education for the general medi- 
cal profession. For the better understanding of the disease — the phenomenon of abnormal 
growth— its initiation, etiology, patholog}', further development and treatment, persistent 
research appears to be the only solution. Cancer education and cancer research require”’ 
considerable organisation and financial as well as moral support from the Government and 
the public. 

57. Cancer education for the lay pubh’c may be organised jointly by the Indian 
Cancer Society, Indian Cancer Research Centre and cancer hospitals in the countiy. An 
efficient social serv'ice should be established where a group of trained social workers would work 
under the direction of an experienced research worker from the research centre. Efficient 
means of spreading knowledge about cancer to the puBfic may be by the use of the radio, 
the film and the press, and by work in co-operation with e.xisting organisations for social 
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semces, women’s sodeties, etc. Under cancer education for the medical profession, better 
attention should be paid to cancer education of under-graduate medical students ; refresher 
courses should be given to members of the medical profession of some standing and for 
well established sdentists interested in cancer research. Another step would be to train 
fresh graduates who like to devote time to training in some phase of cancer work. A few 
traineeships should be made available for this purpose. 


58. Cancer research may be divided broadly into (i) fundamental research in the labora- 
tories, and (it) applied or clinical research in the clinics. Integration of these two activities 
is verj' important. Clinical research would include the diagnosis of cancer, the treatment and 
cure of cancer, and clinical investigation on cancer patients. Fundamental research 
includes ; (a) the biological and biochemical study of cancer cells, and (b) the etiology of 
cancer. Research on the above lines is in progress at the laboratories of the Indian Cancer 
Research Centre which is financed by the Central Government. However, for a proper 
carrying out of all the items enumerated, the research centre would require further financial 
help. At present the annual budget of this research centre is only Rs. 1,45,000. No 
national research institute in India can be expected to advance our knowledge and serve the 
whole country on a budget so small as that available to the Cancer Research Centre. The 
annual recurring grant to the Indian Cancer Research Centre would require to be increased 
by about Rs. i -5 lakhs. The institute would also require a non-recurring grant for purchas- 
ing essential apparatus and equipment. This equipment may cost about Rs. 2 lakhs. 


59. The different States could play a very important role by organising their activities, 
in assodation with their health services. The training of the personnel can be tmdertaken at 
the Tata Memorial Hospital with a small subsidy for scholarships to the trainees, partly &om 
the Central and partly from the State Governments. The Tata Memorial Hospital and the 
Chittaranjan Hospital at Calcutta are the only two spedal institutions for cancer. The 
Women’s Indian Assodation at Aiadras has been making vigorous attempts to start a cancer 
hospital in Madras and some assistance (Rs. r, 00,000) to them would appear desirable. 
The All India Cancer Assodation would also need some assistance (Rs. 50,000) to carry 
out its publidty work. 


Mental Diseases 

60. Mthough little information is available regarding the inddence of mental ill-health 
in the country', there is no doubt that mental disorder and mental defidency are prevalent on 
a wide scale, number of persons suffering fironi varying degrees of mental disorder who 

may not require hospitalization but^should receive treatment and of those suffering firom 
men^ defidency is likely to run into several millions. The existing provision for the 
medied care of such persons is altogether inadequate and unsatisfactory. Each State health 
2 ' tion, through its mental health organisation, should attempt collection of informa- 

tion. It is estimated that hospital accommodation should be available for 800,000 mental 
pauems but the existing provision is a little over 10,000 beds for the country as a whole, 
improvements are required in the existing mental hospitals in . order to make them 
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conform to modem standards. Provision should also be made for all the methods of diagnosis 
and treatment. Apart from such remodelling of mental hospitals, the Central Government 
are upgrading nvo mental institutions, viz., one in Bangalore and the other at Ranchi. Tiic 
establishment of an All India Institute of Mental Health in association tvith the Bancralorc 
Mental Hospital will involve an expenditure during the five year period of Rs. 9-7 lakhs 
non-recurring and Rs. 3-4 lakhs recurring. This expenditure is to be shared benvecn the 
Central Government and the State Government of Mysore. There arc hardlv any psychiatric 
climes. A beginning should be made in spedal and teaching hospitals and later extended to 
district hospitals. There are no facilities for training in psychological medicine in the 
country. It is necessary that a certain number of selected medical men with some c.xpcricncc 
of work in mental hospitals in India should be sent abroad for training. 

61. The provision made by the various States and the Centre for mental hospitals is 
indicated below : — 

(Rupees in lakhs) 


State 

Schemes 

Bxpenditurc 

1951—56 

Mysore 

Mental Hospital, Bangalore 

• 500 

Saurashtra • 

Training in psychiatry- 

. 0-04 

Ranchi 

Mental Hospital, Ranchi 

. ■ 4-00 



Total 9-04 


Maternity and Child Health 

62. Maternity and Child health is a service that is kept in the forefront in the planning 
of health programmes. The protection of the health of the expectant mother and her child is 
of the utmost importance for building a sound and healthy nation. The maternal mortality 
of India is very high and is estimated at 20 per thousand live births. Maternal morbidity 
is also very high being nearly 20 times the mortality. The infant mortalit)’ rate is of the order 
of 127 per thousand live births. The corresponding rates in progressive countries are very- 
low and have been achieved by concentrated effort on the improvement of the health of the 
mother and child. 

63. The lack of trained personnel like women doctors, health visitors, midwives, dais, 
etc., and of institutional facilities for training them add to the handicaps to provide an 
efficient service. The growth of maternity and child health work has been mainly through 
voluntary efforts and Governments and local authorities have taken it up only recently. 
Maternal and child health serxdces should form an integral part of the general health 
services. Many of the States have developed tfic sen’ice in varying degrees, Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bombay and West Bengal, leading. It is essential to have on the staff of each Direc- 
tor of Health Services a specially trained woman medical officer. At present it is understood 
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that only 9 States have got such organisation at the headquarters of the States. In a very 
few States, women doaors are employed in both urban and rural areas. The pattern of 
organisation for urban and rural areas may be considered separately. 

64. While it is desirable to develop community centres which can cater to the needs of 
all members of a family and the whole community, such a development may not be possible 
e.xcept gradually. We have, therefore, to develop the ordinary type of maternity and child 
health centres. An adequate, number of such centres properly equipped and staffed should 
be provided in all the urban health organisations. One centre with a minimum staff of one 
health visitor, 2 midwives, a peon and a part-time sweeper to serve a population of 10,000 is 
recommended. In addition, there should be a woman doctor preferably with post-graduate 
training in maternity and child health to be in charge of these centres. There is ordinarily 
overcrowding in practically all the maternity hospitals and the number of maternity beds 
should be increased to double its present strerigth in order to accommodate more delivery 
cases and to give post-natal care for a longer period. 10 per cent of the maternity beds should 
be reser\’ed for ante-natal cases. It is also essential to reserve for children at least 10 per 
cent of the beds where there is no separate children’s hospital with adequate number of beds. 
Ante-natal and post-natal clinics should form an essential feature of all hospitals with mater- 
nit}’- beds. Provision should be made for day nurseries to look after infants and children of 
working mothers with the help of voluntary organisations or tmder the provisions of the 
Indian Factories Act. Private nursing homes established by doctors should be licensed. 

65. In rural areas the present trend is to provide integrated curative ^d preventive 
health senfces and to organise them on the basis of health centres of different grades. There 
should be a unit for 10,000 to 12,000 population for efficient service. This will yield a total 
of 300 to 400 births a year. The maternity and child health staff in such a centre should be 
two midwives. A number of such primary centres would come under a higher unit for 
the Thana or Taluka. Here the staff for maternity and child health work should be a woman 
doctor and 2 health visitors. Their main functions would be training of dais, supervision of 
midwives and dais, care of maternity cases needing hospitalisation and conducting the clinics 
in the different peripheral units. One of the important activities of health units in intensive 
development areas like the community projects is the provision of adequate maternity and 
child health services, both in the primary centres and at the headquarters of the project areas 
in the secondary centres. 

66. All doctors engaged in matemit}'^ and child healthTwork should have training in this 
branch of preventive medicine for a period of at least three months, and must have done a 
house job in an obstetries department for at least six months. The practical training should 
cover both rural and urban fields. The period of field tr ainin g will vary according to the 
total period the course covers. The department of maternity and child health of the All- 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health in Calcutta is to be expanded as a Centre for 
post-graduate training for maternity and child|health doctors and for public health nurses 
v.ith the aid of the U.N.I.C.E.F. Rural and urban training fields for nurses and 
midu i\ cs in the Delhi area and pediatric training centres in Madras, Bombay and Pama 
(Hsderabad is also under consideration) are being developed by Government with the 
W.H.O. and the U.N.I.C.E.F. assistance. 
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67. Voluntary organisations have played an important role in the past. They were 
responsible for starting the training of dais, midwives and health visitors. Voluntary bodies 
have also been responsible for the establishment and maintenance of a larae number of 
maternity and child health centres. But the responsibility for providina such scrs’iccs rests 
upon the Government. The activities of the voluntary bodies should supplement the 
flinaions of Government. Government should have power of supen’ision and control to 
ensure that health activities of voluntary' organisations arc maintained at a sattsfaaory level 
and they should extend the fullest support to these organisations. The provision made by 
the various States for maternity and child health work is Rs. i -35 crores and by the Centre 
Rs. 53 • 48 lakhs. 


Health Education 

68. All progress in public health depends ultimately on the willing assent and co-opem- 
tion of the people and their active participation in measures intended for individual and 
community health protection. Considering how much illness is the result of ignorance of 
simple hygienic laws or indifference to their application in practice, no single measure is 
productive of greater returns in proportion to outlay than health education. 

69. To be effective, health education should be addressed to the different sections of the 
public in a manner suitable to each. Women and children constitute the most important 
section. Educating the woman is educating the whole family. The formation of healthy 
habits in growing children in their formative years is most important. No agency is better 
equipped to reach this class and carry' the message of health than the maternal and child 
health staff, the woman doctor, the public health nurse or health visitor, the midwife or the 
dai. The extension of this service on the widest scale is therefore of the greatest benefit. 
The school-going population is a large and important section. The most important thing 
in the primary schools is not so much the academic instruction but the inculcation of health 
habits. These cannot be fostered without minimum hygienic facilities in the rchonl 
premises. The instruction in hy'giene is graded to suit the class of pupil in the higher 
standards and project methods may be adopted. It is important to include the subject in 
teachers’ training. Publicity may be addressed to the adult population in places of work., 
recreation or at home. Part of the cductative work is intended for the professional class and 
those engaged in health work. They should be kept informed of what is happening in all 
progressive communities. 

70. It is of the greatest importance that not only all available modern methods of 
publicity should be adopted but that they should be as anraaive as possible and intelligible 
to the large secrion that are not literate. Audio-visual aids, the radio, the ennema, and the 
press should be extensively utilised. Television would come into use in due course. 
Gramophone records, ennema films, film strips, lantern slides, picture posters, leaflets, book 
marks and picture cards should be produced and spread widely to the public in any 
attempt at effective publicity. The material prepared for imparting health knowledge to 
the people should draw upon all available sources, including the traditional praaiccs and 
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Aj-un-edic texts. Nature cure can furnish useful help for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of health and vitaUty. The testing and standardization of this scattared knowledge 
offers an important field for research. The provision of health museums in the Centre and 
in the States is an extremely important measure. These could produce useful publicity 
material as well as educate and entertain the public. The organisation of health exhibitions 
on all occasions when large congregations of people take place is verj' useful. Theatricals 
and variet}' entertainments can form part of interesting publicity campaigns. 

71. To organise the work, it is essential to have health publicity bureaus in the Centre 
as well as the States. They should be properly stafied and equipped. It is of importance 
that they should have the aid of a good library service as well as a museum and umts for the 
production of the requisite educational aids and materials. Health publicity should form an 
integral part of the district health organisations’ work. FuU advantage should also be taken 
of voluntary effort in this work. Several States have excellent organisations. The Centre 
has a scheme which includes in its scope the establishment of a health publicity bureau and 
facilities for the production of health educational material (film strip production unit and 
printing unit) at an estimated cost of Rs. 15 lakhs. . 

Medical Education, Medical Research and Medical Relief 

72. Medical education, medical research and medical relief are intimately inter- 
conneaed. It is generally accepted that the quality of medical relief is vastly improved 
by the presence of a teaching hospital ‘and college in any area ’and again the quality of 
medical education improves greatly in an atmosphere of medical research. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the planning of these activities should be taken up together. Pointed attention 
has been drarni to the extreme shortage of all types of health personnel like doctors, 
dentists, nurses, health visitors, pharmacists etc. Top priority has, therefore, to be given to 

the training of health personnel in order to develop a reasonable health service in the 
countiy'. 

73. There are at present 30 medical colleges training candidates for the M.B.B.S. degree. 
There are also 4 medical schools for the training of licentiates. It is expected that these 
would be upgraded into coUeges. Only~ one uniform minimum standard of training and 
qualifications prescribed by the Indian Aledical Coundl should be adopted throughout the 
countty. All the medical colleges provide for the admission of 2,500 students annuall}’’ and 
nearly 1,600 qualifid doctors pass out a year. It is suggested that the training facilities should 
be e.xtended so that at the end of 5 years there may be provision for 4,000 admissions in the 
medical colleges. New medical colleges should be established where large hospitals exist to 
minimise the cost. 

" 4 - There is considerable dearth of teaching personnel even in the existing medical 
colleges, particularly in non-climcal subjects. These posts’should be made more attractive. 
It is ^ggested that whole-time teaching units may be established in medicine, surgery and 
imdwifen . The officer in charge of a whole-time unit will devote all his time to the organisa- 
tion of teaching and research work in his subject. It is understood that the Indian Medical 
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Council is contemplating the introduction of a system of compulsory internship in t!ic 
medical course leading to the degree of Al.B.B.S. It is recommended that certain selected 
hospitals in the States may be upgraded so that they can be utilised for tlus purpose. 
Throughout the course of instruction in the medical colleges, it is necessary that emphasis 
should be laid on the importance of preventive and social aspects of medicine and rural 
health. For this purpose the following steps would be necessary’ 

1. Strengthening the preventive and social medicine departments in the medical 

colleges ; 

2. The provision of urban and rural health units to give the students experience of 

these aspects of medicine ; 

3. A definite period of internship in the health units. 

Although most of the universities with .[medical faculties have instituted pcst-graduate 
degrees and diplomas, existing facilities are neither adequate nor of the required standard. 
The establishment of an All-India Medical Institute is for providing adequate facilities in 
this field. It is at the same time considered necessary to upgrade certain departments of 
existing medical colleges and institutions for post-graduate teaching and research. For 
standardising and co-ordinating post-graduate medical training Government of India have 
instituted an All-India Council of post-graduate medical education. 

75. Practically all the teaching]_hospitals in the country’ impart training in nursing. A 
college of nursing for the purpose of giving training of the University standard has been 
opened in Delhi. There is a similar college in Vellore. Public health nursing is specially 
included in the instruction imparted in the B.Sc. course in the two nursing colleges. The 
department of maternity and child health of the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health in Calcutta will also be a centre for the training of public health nurses. It should be 
possible to train a larger number of nurses than is done at present even in the e.Kisting teach- 
ing institutions. The deficiency' can be overcome if a larger number of probationers arc 
admitted to the training schools attached to the teaching hospitals. The number should at 
least be doubled. Larger number of sister tutors should be employed not only in the teach- 
ing hospitals but also in other hospitals where probationer nurses arc trained. Increased 
facilities for the training of auxiliary nurses will greatly help in building up the personnel 
required. The community projects that are to be started immediately will call for a large 
number of personnel of this type. The expansion of maternal and child hcaltli services in the 
rest of the areas outside the community projeas, even on a modest scale, would require vciy 
considerable numbers. The usual courses of training will take up a considerable time and 
short-term courses would therefore appear to be the only solution. Besides, persons with 
requisite, preliminary educational qualifications may not be coming up in sufficient 
numbers to meet the demand and the auxiliary courses where the preliminary educational 
qualification required is less than for the normal courses would facilitate recruitment of 
sufficient number of candidates. It may not be possible for the Government alone to deal 
with the question fully. Non-govemmental agencies may therefore be invited to tahe up 
this work and adequate assistance given to them for running these short-term courses. In 
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vw of the urgency of finding personnel for venous development schemes, the training of 
tmciUar%- personnel of this typt should receive very high priority. A beginning has been 
made by a voluntary organisation in Aiadras with the aid of the public, the State and the 
Central Government. This t>-pe of activity may be taken up by other States. 

76. There are training schools for health visitors in Delhi, Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras, 
Poona, Bombay, Nagpur, Hyderabad, etc. The conditions of training vary greatly in these 
instimtions. In the training of health visitors and in the training of public health nurses 
provision should be made for instruction in subjects such as tuberculosis, etc. The opinion 
is gaining ground that as far as possible in future health visitors should be trained pubhc health 

nurses, 

77. The training facilities for midwives have to be considerably expanded. Each of 
the existing institutions with maternity beds can take in larger numbers of trainees. The 
training of auxiliary midwives would be a contribution to the solution of this question. 
Domiciliary' midwifery' should form an important part of the training of midwives. The 
training of indigenous dais has also been attempted in certam States, Under proper super- 
\ision the local trained dais may turn out satisfactory. 

78. Facilities should also be provided for the training of medical social workers. 

79. Publit health engineering is a very important aspect of public health. It has not 
received dire consideration so far in teacWng centes in India. The All India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health has been giving training to qualified engineers in sanitary' 
engineering as a post-graduate course. The course in this institution trains the candidates 
for the degree of Master of Engineering in public health given by the Calcutta University. 
Similar facilities should be provided in other States as weU. 

80. The bulk of the health personnel in a State is composed of qualified sanitary inspec- 
tors. There is need for standardizing this course. There is also an obvious need for the 
training of a larger number of Sanitary Injectors. 

81. There should be a specific allocation of funds both firom the Central revenues and 
from the State revenues for medical research in the country. This money should be spent 
in the research institutes and medical colleges. The various departments in the medical 
colleges should be encouraged to take up research work in addition to their routine teaching 
duties. Adequate staff should be provided for this purpose. The creation of full-lime 
uiuts in medicine, surgery and midwifery will facilitate research work in those departments, 
Necessary' technical assistance and equipment should be provided in non-dinical departments 
to participate in such programmes. Both for purposes of teaching and research in medicine 
an up-to^te fibr^y with tsulficient number of journals and books is imperative. The 
history^ oi meciicine should be taught and a chair should be instituted in every university with 
a medical faculty. The research institutes. Central and State, will be concerned in the 
cany ing out of researches in special subjects and investigations into the social and environ- 
mental factors affecting health and disease. We suggest the provision of improved laboratory 
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services in the different States^ through the creation of rcgionaJ iaboratorics to be linbej 
locally with other organisations in connection with the health programmes and for tccJinical 
direction with the central laboratory at the headquaners of tlic State. The Indim Council 
of Medical Research initiates programmes of research in several fields on urgent problems 
facing the country. It also creates a nucleus of trained research workers, I'he rccruiimen!, 
tra inin g and utilisation of research workers has been a problem of some importance in this 
country. Fellowships are offered by various international bodies, by Governments of several 
countries, as well as the Government of India and the Indian Council of .Medical Research 
and a well-considered plan is necessary in order to take the fullest advantage of the scheme. 

It should consider the requirements of : 

(1) Teaching institutions ; 

(2) The research institutions maintained by the Central and State Govemmenis ; 

(3) Research units and research schemes of the Indian Council of Medical Research. 

The fellows should be ultimately assured of absorption in the services. There should be a 
survey of such needs and a tabulation of the programme of fellowships for a definite period. 
There should also be a follow-up to ensure that the fellows are employed for the purpose for 
which they are trained. The Central Government have provided Rs. 57 '05 laklis for 
research. 

82. The Central Government have provided for the establishment of an All India Medical 
Institute, including a dental college, upgrading the existing departments of medical colleges, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College, College of Ninsing, establishment of deparunents of .social 
and preventive medicine in certain medied colleges, increased training faciliucs for nurses, 
nursing home and training centre for auxiliary' nurses and midwives at Madras and Lady 
Reading Health School. Central expenditure is Rs. 5 ’13 crorcs on medical and Rs. 86-99 
lakhs on public health education and training. The States have included schemes ur.dcr 
education and training to the extent of Rs. 13*79 crores (medical) and Rs. 44*53 lai-Jis (public 
health). 

83. The States have a programme of improved medical relief by tlic mepansion of exist- 
ing institutions and the provision of new institudons. The provincialisation of existing 
dispensaries, provincialisation and improvement of the thana or taluk hospitals, the expan'-ion 
of distria hospitals and of teaching hospitals at tlie headquaners of the State or otlicr imponant 
centres consdtute the components of this expansion programme. The greatest emphasis 
should be on rural health and the development of primary health units. The States and the 
Centre provide Rs. 24*10 crores and Rs. 52*2 lakhs respeedvely. 

Ikdigenous Systems of AIedicine 

84. A great deal of uncertainty e.xists about the posidon and die future course of 
development of indigenous systems, homoeopathy and nature cure. It is desirable that this 
should be cleared up as early as possible. The controversy with regard to die truth anu 
merits of any particular technique of cure or approach to the problems of health and disease 
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can only be settled on the touchstone of research. ScientificaHy conducted investigations 
will, in course of time, decide the value and validity of the different techniques and those 
which can justify their existence "will necessarily become branches of an -integrated sj'stem of 
medicine. In the five year plan a provision of Rs. 37-5 lakhs has been made for research 
into indigenous and other systems. Government of India have sanctioned a central institute 
for research in 'indigenous systems of medicine at Jamnagar, It is considered necessary, 
however, to promote research at more than one such centre, particularly at places where 
plenty of clinical material and high standard of professional talent are available. Provi- 
sion has to be made specially for a comparative clinical study of different techmques. A 
nucleus for this purpose already exists in Bombay and has the support of eminent repr^enta- 
tives of the various s\-stems. Steps should be taken to strengthen and expand this institution. 
Besides assessment of the area of utility of these systems, there is a large scope for research : 
in order to improve and enlarge their special contribution to medical science, to define, 
interpret and standardise the content of their theory and practice and to bring them in line , 
with modem scientific advances. Research into • all aspects of indigenous systans including 
drugs, principles and practices should be fostered not only in institutions devoted to the 
study of indigenous s3^stems but also in modem medical institutions. 

85. It is essential to make adequate arrangements for a systematic investigation into 
Indian medical herbs, from the point of view of identification, nomenclature, the area in 
which they are available and those localities in which individual herbs can be grown to the 
best advantage. It is recommended that, following this study, museums should be estab- 
lished centrally and regionally so as to enable students and practitioners of Ayurveda and other 
systems of indigenous medicine and Homoeopathy, to have access to all the information 
regarding these herbs. E^ly action is also needed regarding the collection, standardisa- 
tion, storage and distribution of Indian medical herbs. Studies regarding these should be. 
undertaken jointly by the Central Institute for A)Txrvedic Research and by the Central 
Drugs Research Institute at Lucknow. Central agencies will have to be created for the 
purpose of co-ordination and direction of research which should be mainly in the hands of 
experts of the systems concerned. 

86. Professional training for the practice of the indigenous systems is an important matter 
for consideration. The present approach to the education in A3nirveda has not produced 
satisfacrorj* results. There is no uniform basis for the curricula adopted in different insti- 
tutions. There is much room also for improving the quality of the teaching staff and the terms 
of its employihent. The introduction of honorary teaching may help to draw the best elements 
in Ajurt'eda for assisting the educational work. A curriculiun drawn up for the purpose has 
to be designed primarily to enable the student to attain full proficiency in the practice of the 
particular system. But he cannot afford to ignore the body of medical knowledge which has 
grow’n up under the impetus of scientific methods. As has been well expressed, “ it is not 
necessary that he should be able to appl}' these technical procedures hims elf at all times, parti- 
ciffarh in surgical specialities, but it is essential that he should have the knowledge which 
t. ill enable him to recognise the need for calling in the aid of these specialities in the interests 
of his patients . The details of the curriculum which can satisfy both these conditions will 
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ve to e worked out with the help of the results of research and experience. It is evident 
a t e iurvedic portion of the curriculum has to be considcrabls’ strengthened and 
c rge under the direction of experts in this field. The minimum qu.alification for admis- 
sion s ould include the equipment needed for acquiring a masters’ of As’urvcda in addi- 
tion to a knowledge of the basic sciences as the essential foundation of medical cduca- 
tion. Early steps will have to be taken for upgrading of scleacd institutions. At lexist one of 
em should be fully equipped for high level research as well as education of the requisite 
standard. The consensus of opinion seems to be in favour of a full course extending over 
a period of five years. There is also demand for a three years junior diploma course to 
meet the immediate needs of the countrj*. This, however, needs cx’amination in view 
of a large body of opinion in favour of a single course of training. Besides the State 
Medical Boards appointed for the purpose of regulating registration and praaicc in these 
systems, which should also deal with the standards of education, with supervision over 
mstruction and with professional conduct in the rcspcaivc systems, Central €<^001^ 
may be necessary. Rs. 95*23 lakhs have been provided for education and training in 
mdigenous systems of medicine, and Rs. 1*06 crores, for hospitals and dispensaries as well 
as other schemes of indigenous medicine by the States. Uttar Pradesh and Hyderabad 
have provided the maximum for hospitals and dispensaries. Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Saurashtra and Travancore-Cochin devote considerable amounts for education and training, 
and account for the bulk of the expenditure of the States. 

87. With regard to Homoeopathy, the proposals of the representatives of the profession 
appear to be reasonable and are, in the main, as follows: — 

(1) A Central Council of Homoeopathic Medicine may be formed. 

(2) Suitable colleges among the c-xisting ones may be uprgraded and standardised, 
and the question of starting new institutions may also be considered. 

(3) The course in the colleges may be common during the first two years and students 

will then learn homoeopathic philosophy, materia mcdica and therapeutics and 
allied subjects in 3 years. 

(4) Facilities for homoeopathic research may be provided. 

(5) A Central homoeopathic drug manufactoiy and laboratory for standardisation 

of drugs may be opened at Lucknow. 

88. The significance of what goes by the name of nature cure can be better appreciated 
if it is considered as a way of life rather than a ss’stcm of treatment in the narrow sense. Its 
emphasis on positive health, conservation of vitalits’, self-help in matters of health and its 
advocacy' of simple w'aj's of using the varied forces of nature arc elements of its speci.al 
outlook. Many of its techniques have become assimilated in the general praaicc of medi- 
cine and it has much common ground with what has come to be Imown as phs*sical 
medicine. Nature cure is being praaised in India both as a basic system cmboJsing 
the simple approach made popular by Mahatma Gandlii and as a modem sy.stcm, for which 
it is cl^ed that it is based on the fundamental curative principles which arc inherent within 
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the human personality. In dealing with the question of nature cure, we have to reckon 
with several viewpoints. It is contended that nature cure does not e.^ as an independent 
s}'3tem. On the other hand, there is a school of thought w^hich regards nature cure as 
self-sufficient, but so simple that it requires no elaborate provision for training or treatment. 
The practitioners of the modem system of nature cure insist, however, that it is a wide and 
vast field and it is necessary' to create at least one central teaching institution in w’hich the 
c-xistina knowledge of the subject is standardiaed, research is carried on and instruction 
imparted to students. It appears, therefore, that these and several other aspects of the 
question require further enquiry'. Immediate action in respect of nature cure mayr take the 
following lines: — 

1. Nature cure should be included in the scope of research and steps should be taken 

for standardising the knowledge on the subject. 

2. The possibility of including the teaching of physical medicine in the All-India 

Medical Institute should be explored and facilities provided for education in 

such treatment as confirmed by' research and experience. 

3. Facilities should be provided for the wide’dissemination of the principles of nature 

cure, as confirmed by research and experience. 


Drugs and Medical requisites 

89. 'Die supply of therapeutic substances and medical appliances ranks v'ery' high among 
the priorities in the national health plan. The carrying out of medical and health programmes 
will be made impossible without adequate supplies of drugs and appliances. It should be 
possible adequately' to provide for these essential needs through a combination of private 
enterprise suitably assisted where necessary', and production by' the State W'here this is found 
to be in public interest. The final responsibility should rest with the Gov'enunent for seeing 
that the essential needs of the country' in respect of important medical requisites are met 
satisfactorily in regard to quality, quantity and price. 

^ 0 . Under the Drugs Act of 1940 the responsibility of the Centre is to regulate the standard 
of drugs imported into die country and the establishment of the Central Drugs Laboratory 
a.n d also to correlate the work of ad mini stering the Act in the States, the States being responsible 
for control over manufacture, sale and distnbudon of drugs. The implementation' of the 
Act has reached various stages in the States. Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, A'ladras and West 
Bengal have shown greater progress than others. The provisions of the Drugs Act have 
been extended to Part B and Part ‘ C ’ States. All the States should effectively' implement 
the provisions of the Drugs Act by the employ'ment of an adequate number of qualified Drug 
Inspectors and the establishment of well-equipped laboratories staffed by qualified analy'sts. 
Black-marketing in drugs is checked by test purchases and regular collection of information 
on th., supply position ofessential drugs from the States. Government also propose to enhance 
p<m 3 lu£s for manufacturing and selling spurious and sub-standard drugs. Such offences 
wifi be made cognisable, . * 1 
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countty has long been recognised as a rich store house of vegetable materb 
^4 indigenous drugs hav'e been in extensive use, there has been no co-ordina- 

t e ort in res^rch and standardisation of these drugs. It is necessarj' to lay down standards 
as regards quality and active principles. Then they should be processed in a form suitable for 
a ministration.^ Remedies suitable for adoption in the pharmacopoeia should be discovered, 
n order to achieve these objectives, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research has cstab- 
ushed a Medicinal Plants Committee to develop the cultivation of important medicinal 
plants at suitable centres. Uttar Pradesh and Kashmir arc also taking steps in this direaion. 
The Ministry of Health has established a pharmacognost' section of the Central Drugs 
Research Laboratory for the identification ofindigenous drugs, and for detecting adulteration 
of crude drugs in the market. Samples of fifty commonly used drugs collcacd from 
markets all over India have been investigated in the Drugs Research Laboratory in Kashmir 
and found to be spurious imitations of the genuine commodities. As a prcliminars' to the 
control of these drugs, their pharmacognostic and chemical standards should be established. 
The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research has established a Drug Research Insti- 
tute at Lucknow. This Institute will investigate many of the commonly used indigenous 
drugs to work out their active principles and standards of potenej' and f)uriiy. The need for 
a national pharmacopoeia has been'a long-felt'want. The Government of India established a 
committee for the preparation of the pharmacopoeia. The pharmacopoeia will contain 
monographs not only on modem synthetic and other dmgs but also on all vegetable drugs 
of indigenous origin. So far nearly a thousand draft monographs have been prepared. 

92. Homoeopathic medicines are not prepared according to well-known pharmacopocial 
methods. Moreover, these drugs are used'in such diluted forms that they cannot be tested 
or”standardised by any known chemical process. The only precaution that could be taken 
is to allow the manufacture and preparation in bonded laboratories under the supervision 
of qualified Homoeopaths. 

93. The Pharmacy Act has been enforced in all Part ‘ A ’ States. Steps arc being uken 
to enforce it in Part ‘ B ’ and Part ‘ C ’ States. Registration tribunals have been constituted 
by the State'Govemments'and registration of pharmacists is under way. Educational regula- 
tions prescribing the minimum standards for pharmacists have been prepared. TIic Phar- 
macy Act should be effectively implemented in all States. 

94. Private enterprise in drug manufacture in India started just after the World War I, 
though a beginning was made nearly 50 years ago. At the beginning of World War 11 , owing 
to restriction on imports the full resources of the country' had to be developed. Tire Govern- 
ment of India gave all help to the manufacturing industry'. Today India is self-sufficient 
in regard to all the galenical preparations, most of sera and vaccines, liver extracts, alltaloids 
like morphine, codeine, stry'chnine, etc. India is also self-sufficient in regard to the production 
of santonine, belladonna, digitalis and hyoscy-amus preparations. India has made little or 
no progress in regard to production of basic chemicals required for the manufacture of synthe- 
tic remedies and chcmo-therapeutic compounds largely used in the country. A fc'.v 
sy'ntlietic drugs arc produced in small quantities, c.g. P..A.S., Kovitronc, Luminal 
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(Phenobarbitone), Para-acetylamino bsmsldchyds thio semi-carbazone etc., which meets 
only a fraction of the demand. India imports essential drugs and raw materials valued at 
over Rs. 10 crores annually. Among them are principally penicillin, streptomycin and other 
antibiotics, sulpita drugs, gland products, vitamins, anti-leprosy drugs and insecticides. 
These are the most important items and if steps are taken to implement the production of the 
basic chemicals and raw materials required for these and for the production of the finished 
products, the import of drugs will be considerabl}' curtailed and India will be fairly on the way 
to self-suffidenc}'. We may now consider the production of those drugs to which a high 
priority should be assigned. 

95. West Bengal and Madras produce about 1,00,000 lbs. of quinine per year. The 
production should be e.xpanded to 1,50,000 lbs. to make up the gap between production and 
consumption. Government have appointed a special Cinchona Committee for the purpose of 
investigating the problems of Cinchona industry^ Their report is expected shortly. Any 
enterprise proposing to produce sj'nthetic anti-malarial drugs in the country should be given 
all facilities. The production of D.D.T. at rates comparable to foreign prices to the extent 
of about 5 or 6 thousand tons should be the target for the plan period. There is a proposal 
under vray for the setting up of a D.D.T. factory^ with the assistance of the W.H.O. and the 
U.N.I.C.E.F., for the production of 700 tons with capacity for e.xpansion upto 1,400 tons. 
The setting up of another plant of the same capacity is essential to meet the requirements of 
a national malaria control programme and the target of production indicated. This is 
proposed under the T.C.A. programme. 

96. Very nearly 35 per cent of the total value of imported drugs is in the form of anti- 
biotics consisting of penicillin and streptomycin. The estimated consumption of penicillin 
is 8 million mega units per annum, which is wholly imported. The Indian Penicillin Commi- 
ttee have started a bottling plant at the Hafikine Institute, Bombay, where penicillin is impor- 
ted in bulk. Government of India have entered into an agreement with the U.N.I.C.E.F. 
to set up a factory’ for the manufacture of penicillin and other antibiotics. The total cost of 
the project is estimated at Rs. 2 -oo crores. The plant will be located at Pimpri near Poona, 
The production of penicillin at the rate of 4,00,000 me^ units per month is expected by the 

end of 1954. Provision has also been made for the development of an important centre of 
res^ch and training in the antibiotic field. Certain commercial firms are also engaged 
in importing penicillin in bulk and bottling it. 

97. Sulpha drugs should have a high place in the priorities for self-sufiiciency. The 
tolume of their requirements is very’ large. Private enterprise is entering the field for the 
production of sulpha drugs. 

^ 9S. Diaminodiphenyl sulphone is being manufactured by some Indian firms. It is 
imed that a process has been evolved by’ which the cost of production would be considerably’ 

materials required for the preparation of this drug are said to be all 
available in Tnrih . ° 
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^ ^ 99 - Among the glandular products, insulin takes rank as one of the most imporiant, ^ 
it is nec^sary for the treatment of diabetes. It is now wholly imported. It is understood i!i.at 

an Indian firm has under consideration a project for manufacturina insulin with forcinn 
technical assistance. 

100. The need for^the development of industries for the produaion of vitamins, food 
yeast, shark-h'ver oil has been stressed in the section on nutrition. There is a need for a 
co-ordinated programme of development of the pharmaceutical industry. Produaion of 
hospital equipment, surgical instruments, and dressings, and glass containers should receive 
attention and necessary aid. 


Vital Statistics 

101. Vital statistics constitute the foundation on which all construaivc work in the 
field of public health must be built. Preventive and curative work can be organised on n sound 
basis only on accurate knowledge of mortality and morbidity statistics. Tire applicition of 
modern statistical methods to health administration is of supreme importance. It is 
necessary both for ensuring the collection of data on sound lines and a study and intcrprctition 
of the recorded statistics. Investigation of socio-economic faaors in relation to community 
health and disease, the survey of health problems and the evaluation of the measures taken 
require the application of statistical methods. An adequate statistical senicc is required for 
the collection and compilation of vital and population statistics and the census. 

102. The collection and compilation of vital statistical data arc dcfcaivc in complete- 
ness and accuracy. The agency for the colleaion of vital statistics in municipalities is a part 
of the municipal public health department. As regards rural areas the agency varies in 
different States. The recorded vital statistics arc passed on through a scries of officers to the 
Direaor of Public Health and compilation of the data is curried out at different st.agcs of trans- 
mission in most cases. The colleaion and compilation of vital statistics is now to be a func- 
tion of the Registrar General and Census Commissioner. The Registrar General iias reviewed 
the recommendations of the Shore Committee and the Vital Statistics Committee and has 
proposed a scheme. The scheme consists of an annual review of population rccords'and annual 
census of sample house-holds. The data coUeacd by these two operations and those yielded 
by the normal registration of births and deaths arc to be centrally compiled, tabulitcd and 
studied and on the basis of such studies population reports arc to be prepared and published 
every year. The organisation required for this purpose would consist of a central office of the 
census of India under a Registrar General and cx-officio Census Commissioner, branch offices 
of the Census of India each under a Superintendent of Census Operations and agencies of cadi 
State Government vi-., a Direaor of Population Records for each State witli necessary office 
staff and an organisation in each distria consisting of chief Registration Officers, Registration 
Supervisors, Registrars and Additional Registrars, all appointed on an cx-offido basis. House 
to house visits and enquiries arc proposed to be organised annually in order to effea ‘Rota- 
tional Revision of the National Register’ and the ‘Annual Census of Sample House-holds’. 
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Xhs eKpsnditure incurred is to be shared equally between the Centre and the State concerned. 

The tota icost of the entire scheme can be limited to Rs. 30 lahhs per annu m . 

103. Though the Registrar General is to be in charge of the vital statistical organisation, 

the health organisations have an important role to play, particularly through health personnel 
at district and local levels in prodding accurate data of births and causes of deaths and in intro- 
ducing the use of more exact terminolog}' in reporting them. The health directorates at the 
Centre as well as in the States have got a (hstina need for a statistical organisation to carry ^ 

out certain types of statistical studies and investigations having a direct bearing on essential 
health problems with which they are concerned, besides the study and analysis of recorded 
statistics in medical institutions of various types and of health departments. 

104. The application of statistical methodology to problems of health administration is a 
highly specialised scientific discipline and requires the services of highly qualified and well- 
trained statisticians. There is, therefore, a need for organising facilities for statistical training 
in universities not only in the theory of statistics but also in applied statistics in various 
specialised fields. So far as health statistics go, there is provision in the ^-India Instimte -■ 
of Hygiene for such training. There is clearly a need for developing s imilar provision in 
other centres like the All-India Medical Institute. The satisfactory fulfilment of the 
functions of the Bureau of Health Statistics in the Directorates of Health Services would 
need modem mechanical aids, A provision of Rs, 9 -25 lakhs for the purpose is made in 

the plan. Experimental pilot studies for the improvement of vital and health statistical data 
will be taken up along with population studies for which provision is made. ^ 

Family Planning- 

105. The recent increase in the population of India and the pressure exercised on the 
limited resources of the country have brought to the forefront the urgency of the problem of 
family planning and population control. The application of medical knowledge and social 
care has lovrered the death-rate, while the birth-rate remains fairly constant. This has led to 
the rapid increase in the growth of population. While a lowering of the birth-rate may occur 
as a result of improvements in the standards of living, such improvements are not likely to 
materialise if there is a concurrent increase of population. It is, therefore, apparent that 
population control can be achieved only by the reduction of the birth-rate to the extent neces- 
sary to stabilize the population at a level consistent with the requirements of national 4 
economy. This can be secured only by the realisation of the need for family limitation on 
a wide scale by the people. The main appeal for family p lannin g is based on considerations' 
of the health and welfare of the family. Family limitation or spacing of the children is 
net^saiy and desirable in order to secure better health for the mother and better care and 
upbrmging of children. Measures directed to this end should, therefore, form part of the 
public health programme. 

106. AH progress in this field depends first on creating a sufficiently strong motivation in 
fa\our of family pla nnin g in the minds of the people and, next, on providing the necessary 
fadvice and service based on acceptable, efficient, harmless and economic methods. But 
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these presuppose (i) intensive studies about ihc attitudes and motivations aireeiin,: family 
size and techniques and procedures for the education of die public on family plmnim:, 
and (2) field experiments on different methods of family planning as v.-cll as medical and 
technical research. 

107. A programme for family limitation and population control should: 

(a) obtain an accurate picture of the faaors contributing to the rapid populadon 
increase in India; 

( 5 ) discover suitable techniques of family planning and dcrisc mctiioJs by which 
knowledge of these techniques can be widely disseminated ; and 

(c) make advice, on family planning, an integral part of tiie ser\-ice of Government 
hospitals and public health agencies. 

A sum of Rs. 65 lakhs has been allocated by the Central Government in the Plan of the 
Ministry of Health for a family planning programme. 

This programme includes: 

(1) The provision, in Government hospitals and health centres, of advice on methods 
of family planning for married persons wlio require such advice : Medical 
officers working at hospitals and health centres like maternity and cliild welfare 
clinics should give advice to women regarding family planning when such advice 
is necessary for health reasons. If a doctor feels that a woman patient cannot 
undergo again the strain of pregnancy and parturition witliout danger to health, 
it is obviously the duty of the doaor to give such advice as is necessary to enable 
the person to prevent concepdon. In these circumstances the doaor would be 
justified in suggesting any chemical, mechanical or biological methods of 
contraception or sterilizadon as may be indicated for the individual case. 'Plic 
giving of advice on birth control has been a procedure allowed by the Ministry 
of Health in U.K. in medical centres maintained by tiic load authorities. 

(2) Field experiments on different methods of family planning for the purposc^of 
determining their suitability, acceptability and cffcaivcncss in different sccdons 
of the population: If it can be demonstrated that our people, particularly ihorc 
living in rural areas, can be educated to accept the rhsahm metiiod and use it 
as a praaical method of limiting family growih. Governmental support rhould be 
extended to the propagadon of this method. From the point of view of avoiding 
enormous expenditure as well as that of securing the ethical rnlucs tiiat 
community life would gain by the ^self-imposed restraint which the rhsihm 
method involves, it would seem desirable to try out dtis method fully and Utus 
ascertain its praaicability’. Whether the rhythm method is capable of wide 
applicadon in the community with adequate results or not, aaual experimenta- 
tion alone can tell. Research and axperiments need not howcs’cr be confined to 
a single method. There arc numerous voluntary agcndcs which arc oirrcntly 
propagating the spread of information ’ on family planning and the use of 
chemical and mechanical contraceptives. Their activities would need ruppon? 
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(3) Devdopment of suitable procedures to educate the people on fatnily planning 

methods : Inexpensive means of rapidly educating the public in matters, relat- 
ing to family size will have to be evolved if large-scale reduction in the national 
birth-rate is to be obtained. Scientific techniques are available to assess the 
effect of mass educational campaigns. These techniques should be used to 
develop educational programmes suitable for the different economic and social 
sections of the population. 

(4) Collection, from representative sections of the population, of information on 
reproductive patterns, and on attitudes and motivations affecting the size of the 
family ; The reproductive pattern in any population is largely determined by 
social and cultural factors which may differ from one area to another. A 
thorough investigation of the differences in attitudes and motivations towards 
family size and of the faaors responsible for producing such differences is 
important. Research along these lines is necessary if we are to understand the 
particular sentiments and aspirations to which programmes of family limita- 
tion in various sections of the population should appeal. 

(5) Study of the inter-relationships between economic, social and population changes. 
The information obtained by such studies will form the necessary background for 
the formulation of a national population policy and the development of appro- 
priate measures for population planning based on factual information. 

(6) Collecting and studying information about different methods of family planning 
(based on scientifically tested experience in India and abroad) and making such 
information available to professional workers. 

(7) Research into the physiolo^cal and medical aspects of human fertility and its 
control. 


108. It is considered that the problems of population and family planning may be divided 
into those relating to: 

(1) poh'cy and approach, and 

(2) research and programmes. 


Tno committees have accordingly been constituted. It would also appear desirable to 
set up at a later date a population commission to assess the ^ population problem, consider 
different views held. on the subject of population control, appraise the results of experimental 
studies and recommend measures in the field of family planning to be adopted by the Govern- 
ment and the people. 
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EDUCATION 

I. GENER/\L 

Education is of basic importance in the planned development of a nation. Tnc 
educational machinery will have to be geared for the specific tasks whicli the nation sets 
itself through the Plan so as to make available in the various fields personnel of suitable qualitv 
at the required rate. The educational s^-stem has also an intimate bearing on the attainmctit 
of the general objectives of the Plan inasmuch as it largely determines the quality of the 
manpower and the social climate of the community. In a democratic set up, the role of 
education becomes crudal, since it can function efifcctively only if there is an intelligent 
participation of the masses in the affairs of the country. The success of planning in a 
democracy depends also on the growth of the spirit of co-operation and the sense of 
disciplined citizenship among the people and on the degree to which it becomes possible 
to evoke public enthusiasm and build up local leadership. It is essential for the successful 
implementation of the Plan that the educational programme helps to train the people to 
place responsibilities before rights and to keep the self-regarding outlook and the force of 
the acquisitive instinct within legitimate bounds. The educational system should abo satisfy 
cultural needs, which is essential for the healthy growth of a nation. The system should 
stimulate the growth of the creative faculties, increase the capacity for enjoyment and 
develop a spirit of critical appreciation of arts, literature and other creative activities. 
The fulfilment of the objeaives mentioned above, will lead to the development of an 
integrated personality in the individual, which should be the first and foremost aim of 
any system of education. 

2. The lines of future reorganisation have become clear in many directions as a result of 
the deliberations of various committees and commissions set up in recent year, and the 
pioneering work of private institutions. The Planning Commission is mainly cona-rncJ 
with viewing education as a part of the total national effort, establishing and strengthening 
its links with other aspects of national life and assigning priorities for the various edu- 
cational programmes awaiting implementation. 


AssESS^tE^•T OF Present Position 

3. An analysis of the existing situation reveals the following features that need special 
attention : — 

(i) Considering the size of the population, the overall provision of educational facilities is 
very inadequate. They are provided for only 40 -o* per cent of the children of the age-group 


'Rgures arc provisional. 
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6-11 and io*o* per cent of the persons of the age-group 11-17 and 0*9 per cent of those of 
the age-group 17-23. The directive of the Constitution, however, is that free and 
compuisorj' educadon should be provided for all children up to the age of 14 within ten years 
of the commencement of the Constitution. This will necessitate expansion of -facilities at 
higher levels also as more and more students pass out of primary schools. The literacy 
percentage of our population is 17*2* which is only a very rough measure of the huge task 
lying ahead in the field of social education. Similarly facilities for technical education need 
to be considerably expanded to meet the needs of the countiy adequately. 

(2) The overall structure of the educational system is defective in many ways, one 
of which is that it is top-heavj'. Although the provision at the secondary stage is 
properly proportioned to that at the primary stage, that at the university stage is larger 
than the base strucmre can profitably support. This is revealed also by the distribution of 
educational expenditure among the various stages. In I949~5^} for example, the directt 
expenditure on primary^ schools was only 34*2 per cent of the total educational expenditure, 
whereas a sound and properly proportioned sj'stem of education requires that the major share 
of this expenditure should be incurred on primary education. The emphasis on primary 
education needs to be very' considerably increased during the period of the Plan, winch would 
necessitate a corresponding increase in secondary- education during the next stage of our 
development, though some e.xpansion w^ould be inevitably required even during the present 
period to cope with the increased demand for teachers for the large number of schools at the 
primary stage that would come into being. In view of the decision of the Government to adopt 
the basic pattern at this stage, the need of teachers for tliese schools tviU require expansion 
of facilities at the secondary stage on post-basic lines. Otheru'ise, however, both in the 
field of secondary' and university education, the general problem is one of consolidation 
rather than expansion, except in certain fields like Agricultural and Technical High Schools 
at the secondary' stage and Public Administration, Social Service Administrationi Business 
and Industrial Administration, etc., at the university stage — ^w'here provision is non-existent 
or insufficient. Another reason is that the recent expansion in these fields has not always 
been on a sound basis with adequate provision of teachers, equipment, etc., which has 
unduly lowered standards. 


There are grave disparities between different States in the matter of provision of 
educational fadhties. The expenditure on education compared to total revenues and popula- 
tion also varies in different States. The internal distribution of expenditure should be so 
arranged and Central grants should be so dispensed that at least the serious inequalities 
between States tend to disappear. 


Educational facilities are not properly distributed between urban and rural areas. 
Where^ 82-8 per cent of the population live in rural areas the percentage of the total number 
of pupils in recognised primary, middle and high schools that were studying in rural areas 
in 1949 ~ 5 c>j '''as 60, 67 and 26 respectively. The respective percentages in 1937-38 were 
82, 72 and 28. At the university level facilities are practically non-existent in the rural 
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are^ Expenditure on recognised educational institutions in rural areas fell front 5r> per cent 
of the total expenditure in 1937-3S to 30 per cent in 1949-50 although the total expenditure 
on education in rural areas had considerably increased. 

There is lack of balance between provision of facilities for dilFcrent sections of rociety. 
The problem of backward tribes and scheduled castes is dealt with under Sowial Welfare. Of 
spedal concern in this regard is the neglect of women's education. VChcre-is vvonic;i o>n'-tl- 
tote nearly half the population the girl pupils in the primart-, middle and high schwl st.nrcs 
in 1949-50, were only 28, iS and 13 per cent respectively of the total number of pupils 
studying in these stages. In universities and colleges* for the same yesr girls ucrc 
only 10*4 per cent of the total number of students. At the primary stacc most of the 
States have not found it feasible to have separate schools for girls and the only remedy 
lies in propaganda among parents to remove their prejudice against co-education in printary 
schools. Co-education at the middie and high scitool stages may not be fca"^iblc iit the 
present state of our societ}', and emphasis would need to be laid on the dc^'clopmeni t'f 
middle and high schools for girls. Girl students should also be encouraged to take to Itighcr 
studies by freestudentships and scholarships. 

The various stages of die educational system arc not dearly and rationally marked oin. 
The duration and standards of the primary and sccondaiv' stages varx’ considerably in dilfctcm 
States. The relationship of basic education with ordinaiy ^ ;miaiy education and llui of 
post-basic education with existing secondary education has not been dearly defined. Again, 
while most of the smdents finish their educational career at the close of die primary stage 
in the first instance and then at the end of the secondaiy stage, none of these stages is complete 
by itself. The proper definition and integradon of die different stages and brandies of 
the educational S3'stem arc an urgent necessity. 

(3) Another disturbing feature of the situation is the large wastage that occurs in various 
forms at different stages of education. At the primary stage quite a largo number of pupils 
discontinue their studies even before o'Diaining a state of permanent literary. Of the total 
number of students entering schools in 1945-46 only 40^0 per cent reached class l\’ in 194S-49. 
The expenditure on the remaining 60 -o per cent was largely wasted. The axpe.rimc.nt of 
compulsion, which is generally regarded as the only remedy for improving the por iticn, 
has not made much progress. In 194S-49 approximately only 115 lakiis pup'ils were under 
compulsion and most of the States expressed their inability to enforce it. The problem of 
‘stagnadon’, that is, where a pupil spends a number of years in the same cl.ass, is abo 
serious. There is, moreover, incomplete utilisation of existing facilidcs, as is shoiv/i by the 
unsatisfactory results of a large number of students. Tliis wastage is largdy due to the poor 
quality of teaching as well as faulty methods of education. Anotlicr form of wastage is the 
unplanned growth of educadonal institudons. 

The absence of adequate fadlitics for technical and vocational education results in a much 
larger number of students going in for general education than is justified by the rcouircnicnis 
of the country or the tastes and apdtudes of die pupils. Tire undue emphasis on the acade- 
mic and dieoretical aspects of education retards the development of die practical tznsz. 


* Includes indents of Boards of ln;enned cte Education. 
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initiative and resourcefulness among large numbers of students. One result of this is that 
educated people tend to depend too much on employment by Government or commercial 
concerns, which can absorb onI\’ a limited number. This also leads to xmdue strain on the 
resources of universities as students, on the completion of secondary education, tend 
to drift to umversities in the absence of any other alternative. Education should, there- 
fore, be given a more pracrical bias from the verj'^ beginning and at the post-secondary stage 
there should be greater adjustment between the needs of the country and the output of educa- 
tional institutions. 

(4) The position in regard to teachers is highly unsatisfactor5^ A very large percentage 
of them are untrained. In 1949-50 the percentage of tmtrained teachers was 41*4 per cent 
in primaiy' schools and 46-4 per cent in secondary' schools. For purposes of educational 
reorganisation most of the trained teachers will also require considerable retraining. 
Expansion of training facilities, therefore, deser\^es very high priority. 

Another feature of the situation is the dearth of women teachers, who are especially suited, 
for balzcadis (including pre-schools and day nurseries) and primary schools. To remove 
this shortage, facilities for part-time work in schools should be provided for married women, 
who cannot devote their W'hole time to the profession. Indigent women should also be trained 
as teachers. 

The scales of pay and conlidons of service of teachers are generally very unsarisfactory 
and constitute a major cause of lie low standards of teaching. 

(5) The high cost of education, especially at the university level, prevents many an intel- 
ligent smdent from proceeding to higher studies. The provision of free-studentships and 
scholarships needs to be considerably increased. It should be a principle of State policy that 
none who has the capacity' to profit by higher education should be debarred from getting it. 
Since the liimted economic resources of the State will place limitations on the implementation 
of this principle, facilities for part-time work by students to meet the expenses of their edu- 
cation should be developed to the utmost possible extent. 

(6) The undue stress on examinations and memory work in the present sy'stem of education 
is not conducive to the development of ori^nality or a spirit of research. 

(7) Lack of facilities prevents institutions from building up the physical and mental 
health of students. 

(S) There has been a general neglect of the study of our own culture with the result that 
the educated classes are often dirided by a gulf from the mass of the people. The system 
of education should help in bmlding up the cultural and poHtical identity of the nation. 
Graded text books for the purpose of building up civic loyalties and creating understanding 
of democratic citizenship should be prepared. 

(9) The meaning of planned development and the Five Year Plan needs also to be uni- 
versaHy taught in our educational institutions and included in social education programmes. 
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4- Some attempts have been made to remodel the system in siicli a way a - lo ..’lit our n 
better. At the primary level the basic pattern has been accepted and a be.rinniri ; his b.- 
made in the matter of opening new basic schools and convening some efthe existin'.; prim.; 
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.second.i 


schools into basic ones. Some anempts have also been made to ma>:e .secone.ir.- r.i 
more broad-based and practical. But by and large leachinc continues on old !in: 
practically the entire task of remodelling the system still remains to be done. 


5 - Summing up, the needs of the present situation are : 

(1) re-orientation of the educational system and integration of it*- dilTercnt fi.'iucs and 
branches ; 

(2) e.xpansion in various fields, especially in those of basic and rf'dal euuc.itii':i. 

remodelled secondary' education and technical and vocational education ; 

(3) consolidation of e.\isting secondary and university education and the devi'-ini; 
of a system of higher education suited to the needs of the rural are-is ; 

(4) e.xpansion of facilities for women’s education, especially in the rural areas ; 

(5) training of teachers, espedally women teachers and teachers for basic icho-.K, 
and improvement in their pay-scales and conditions of .sers'ice ; and 

(6) helping backsvard States by giving preferential treatment to them in the mracr of 

grants. 


Resources 

6. In the contc.\t of our needs, our resources arc very inadcqu.itc. Tiie Gimmiitcc on the 
Way'S and Means of Financing Educational Development in India estimates that a nationd 
sy'stem of education — providing education for 100 per cent of the children of the ar.c-gnvap 
6-14, secondary education for 20 per cent of those coming out of tlic first siagc, univerity 
education for 10 per cent of those passing out of high schools, technical education on a nv'Jc' t 
scale and other minor items — when it comes into full operation, will require an annu.fi expendi- 
ture of nearly Rs. 400 crorcs. In addition, for basic and high .schools only .-’pprnxim.itcly 
Rs. 200* crorcs will be necessary' to train 27 laklis of teachers that will he required m-.d 
Rs. 272 crores for buildings. The total number of teachers in ip-jp-fo v.-.!s .about 7! l.iVir. 
most of whom would require retraining to fit in the schemes of educational rcorr:!!ii'.-.:i":i. 
No authoritative assessment exists of our present resources in buildings but it r- corurr.'-u 
knowledge that most of the buildings, at least of the primary schools, arc very inadequate for 
the purpose for which they arc used. In spite of considerable incrc.ise in the provi'ion for 
education in recent years the total educational cxj'cnditurc in 19.59-5” 

Rs. 100 tcrorcs. 


• For basic teachers ant teachers of junior deriartme.sts of l.irh •et.o'-’s It'. ?:s rrr yr;; ru ,-• ! fr 

tcaclicrs of senior departments of hipti tclinr-!s Ks. .{CO per year prr trr.rnrc i-e. ■ r, .... 

period has been taken as 3 years, 
t In primary anJ seeon iary schools. 

J Figures arc provisional. 
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'pjjg pjye Year Plan makes a provision of Rs- 151 ‘66010165 (35 '02 orores for the Centre 

and Rs. Ii6'64 crores for the States) for educational development or ofRs. 30*33 crores per 
annum.' Tnis average indicates an increase of 55 per cent over the deTClopment expenditure 
in 195051 which was Rs. 19 • 55 crores for the Centre as well as the States. The inadequacy 
ofthis provision is aU too obvious. It is also obvious that the gap between needs and 
resources available, or likely to be available, cannot be covered from the State finances 
alone. And yet it has to be recognised that the provision of a certain m i nimum of education 
to all citizens within a reasonably short period of time is an essential pre-requisite, ne.xt 
onlv to food, for the successfiil implementation of development programmes and survival of 
demociacj' in India. It is extremely uraent, therefore, that all other possible sources of help 
should be discovered and fully utilised. 

8. In the context of prevailing conditions a larger share of responsibility for social services 
will have to be borne by the people themselves. In the case of education there -is evidence 
that the people are keen to contribute in cash, kind, labour or land for creating the necessary 
facilities. It should be a major aim of the Central and State Governments and non-official 
organisations to explore this avenue and harness this urge in the people by using their 
influence, judiciously providing technical aid and grants, and stimulating a spirit of 
emulation among local communities. The school should become a focus for the joint 
endeavour of the community and the hub of its social, cultural and economic life. This 
approach can take different forms from putting up a buildings supplying furniture and equip- 
ment, making contribution in cash or kind at the time of the harvest or labour in the off-season, 
to taking up responsibHitj* for running the school as their own. It is possible to visualise the 
\Tllage communitt' as not merely supplying'adequate land but also digging wells and supplying 
bullocks, seeds, manure, implements and labour for cultivating the land so that its produce 
is a net profit to the school which can be used for running it and the many social, 
cultural and other activities of the communitv* that would grow round it. The village commu- 
nity has experience of this mutual-aid activity for their own farming needs. Its adminis- 
tration will, therefore, not require any specialised organisation. This will give opportunity 
to the constructive workers, the members of the Bharat Sevak Samaj and Panchatmts and 
will introduce a series of activities so essential for creating and maintaining interest, 
confidence and initiative in the local communitvc It will give the administrator — with 
his influence, organisational capadtj* and experience — scope for constructive leadership 
amidst the routine of his work. Besides mobiiismg the help of the local community for 
the cause of education eveiy attempt must be made to develop the productive aspect 
of basic and social education. 


Priorities 


9. The paucitv of our immediate resources makes it imperative that our programmes 
be selected av-cording to a careful system of priorities, so that the most urgent needs ma}' be 
met and the most effective use made of the money spent. In view, however, of the vaiyw 
peeds and resources of different pans of the countr:v.and the differences in their:general 
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and educational development, these priorities can be indicated only in broad outlines. 
The importance of the educational programme in the general plan of development lies in 
the fact that it is only through a properly organised educational approach that the personnel 
of the requisite calibre at various levels, required for the implementation of the Plan, can be 
trained and made_ available. This requires, firstly, the improvement and strengthening of 
existing institutions and secondly, the expansion of facilities on a considerable scale as and 
when resources become available. 

10. The various stages of education are, however, so closely interlinked that it is not 
possible to lay down any strict order of priorities amongst them, so far, at any rate, as the 
improvement of the existing facilities is concerned. Better primary' or basic education 
depends on better teachers, who can only^be supplied if standards of secondary education 
are greatly improved, and this, in turn, depends on the provision of better teachers, who 
are educated in the universities and are prepared for their'profcssion in the training colleges. 
That is why, it is necessary' to ensure that there is a general advance and improvement on 
all fronts. 

11. Subject to these remarks, however, it may be stated that side by side with the 
consolidation and improvement of existing facilities, high priority should be given to experi- 
ments and research in improved educational methods; to the training of teachers; to the 
preparation of literature for teachers, children and adults; to providing adequate facilities 
for basic and social education; and to developing, to the fullest possible extent, the facilities 
for technical and vocational education at lower levels, as well as for training high grade 
technicians in certain selected fields. In the field of university education, high priority 
should be given to the improvement of standards and the de\'eIopmcnt of post-gnlduatc 
work and research. 

12. In the context of the remarks made above, the Commission is of the view that in the 
educational development envisaged, a serious attempt should be made to achieve the 
following broad targets in the various sectors, subject to such modifications as may be 
required to suit local conditions : — 

(1) At the conclusion of the Five Year Plan, educational fadlitics should be provided 

for at least 60 per cent of all the children of the school-going age within the 
age group 6 — ii, and these should develop, as early as possible, so as to bring 
children up to the age of 14 into schools in order to cover the age-group 6 — 14, 
which should be regarded as an integral whole for the purpose of providing basic 
education. The percehtage of girls of the school-going age (6— n) attending 
schools should go up from 23*3 per cent in 1950-51 40 per cent in i 955 - 5 < 5 . 

(2) At the secondary stage*, the target should be to bring 15 per cent of the children 

of the relevant age-group into educational insdtutions. The percentage of 
girls of this age-group attending schools should go up to 10 per cent. 


* The 1950-51 provision for the age-group li — 17 was roughly II per ccg^ 
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(3) In the field of social education, we should envisage that at least 30 per cent of the 
people (and 10 per cent of women) within the age group of 14 to 40 receive the 
benefit of social education in the wider sense of the term. 

No targets have been laid down for the university education as the problem here is mo^y 
one of consolidation rather than expansion. It is, moreover, not possible to determine 
quantitatively the progress in higher education with the same ease as in the case of earlier 

stages. 

We estimate that with State resources alone the country will be able to provide schooling 

facilities for 55 ’ 7 psr cent of the children of the age-group 6-1 1 and 13 ' 3 P^t cent of those of 
the age-group 11-17. The gap between these figures and our targets, stated earlier, will 
be bridged by the development and utilisation of local resources and the productive 
capacity of students by the introduction of crafts in schools. 


Agencies 

13. Role of the Central Govertment — Educational programmes are carried out by the 
Central Government, the State Governments, local bodies and private agencies. According to 
the Constitution, education is primarily the concern of the States. The Central Government 
have special responsibility in certain fields which have been clearly defined in List I of the 
Seventh Schedule and share responsibility with the State Governments in certain other fields 
also enumerated therein. It is, however, generally recognised that the Centre has also an 
overall responsibility for helping, co-ordinating and guiding the work of the States so that 
national policies can be evolved and satisfactorily worked out. In view of the shortage of 
funds, the Centre has so far not been able to do much in this direction. In spite of the substan- 
tial improvement, which the Plan makes in this respea, the total resources available with the 
Centre still remain inadequate and call for the utmost care in their disposal, in order 
to obtain the maximum results. Except for helping espedally backward States, we feel, that 
in the field of pre-university education, it would be very difficult at present for the Centre 
to undertake responsibility for expansion. It should confine itself to helping, on a contributory 
basis, those States which are willing to co-operate in certain activities of national significance 
like research in techmques, training of especially selected personnel, production of literature, 
conducting pilot experiments, etc. Similarly in other fields, where the Constitution does not 
lay down a definite responsibility on the Centre, grants-in-aid should be related to specific 
schemes, and an adequate machinery set up to see that the grants are actually spent for the 
purpose for which they are meanL At the university level the setting up of a University Grants 
Commission has already been recommended. The work of guiding and co-ordinating technical 
education in the country' is performed by the AU-India CouncU for Technical Education. 
Similarls it is necessary to have an expert body at the Centre to guide and co-ordinate work 
in the States in regard to basic, social and secondary education, especially at this stage when 
much pioneering work remains to be done. This body should also frequently assess the work 
done in different States and publicize the results. In this way sound foundations would be 
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laid for the expansion programme when more funds become available. Another vcn' 
important activity, not especially mentioned^! the Constitution but which the Centre has to 
take up, is the promotion of the federal language. 


14. Role of local bodies — The question of the relationship between the State Govern- 
ments and local bodies arises mostly in the field of primary education. In this field a recent 
committeeoftheCentralAdvisory Board of Education has examined the problem and its 
recommendations are under consideration by the various State Governments. In order to 
secure maximum local help and co-operation and to build education closely round the life of 
the people, progressive decentralisation in the administration of education at lower levels should 
be effected as conditions become more and more favourable. Care should, however, be taken 
to ensure broad uniformity of educational policy and efficient and impartial administration. 


15. Role of private agencies — ^Private agencies have always an important role to play 
in a democracy. In India where till recently they have had the major share of responsibility 
for welfare activities, they occupy a special place. Private agencies are generally able to 
manage things more cheaply than Government for they are able to appeal more effectively 
to the idealism of workers and are comparatively free from red tape. In view of these consi- 
derations and the fact that mobilisation of the efforts of the entire nation is neccssarj’ to meet 
the situation in regard to education, for which private agencies are especially fitted, it should be 
an item of priority in the Plan to help such agencies to develop their capacity fully and to 
function effectively. Both the Central and State Governments have schemes for helping 
private agencies. 


2. Pre-School Education 

16. The highly impressionable, plastic and educationally potent period of a child’s life 
preceding the age of six, when compulsion begins, has been neglected in India although it is 
all tv; more important in this country in view of the extremely depressing conditions of 
home life in most cases. The existing schools are mostly concentrated in the towns and cater 
for the children of the richer classes while the need of the rural areas and of industrial labour, 
which is very much greater, is almost completely neglected, 

17. In view of the shortage of funds Government can accept only limited responsibility 
in this field, confined to res'earch in evolving methods suited to our needs, training of teachers, 
helping private agencies who take up this work in the rural areas by grants-in-aid and running 
a few model balwadis or nursery schools in each State. In labour areas, it should be the respon- 
sibility of industry to make provision for such schools. In other areas the major burden of 
organising and running balwadis should be borne by local bodies. Where resources do not 
allow the opening of fulltime institutions, day nurseries, working for a few hours in mornings 
and evenings, should be organised by voluntary workers. Where buildings arc not available 
seasonal open-air nurseries may be organised. 
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3. PrIAIARY (iNCLtJDING BASIC) EDUCATION 

jg 'jTjjo provision of free and compulsory primary education, is the first necessary step 
towards establishing equalitj^ of opportunity for every citizen. At this stage, we deal with the 
entire future human resources of the countrj^ and, if it is properly handled, a way can. be found 
for the full development and the most effective use of these resources, 

19. Basic education— A most important development in the field of education id recent 
years has been the acceptance of basic education by the country as the pattern for the education 
of children of the'age-group 6-14. Work in this direction, however, has only just begun. 
It has, moreover, varied to such an extent in the matter of approach and quality in different 
places that it is impossible to get an idea of the work dorje from statistics alone. This confusion 
should, however, disappear after the clear lead given by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in March, 1952, when they enimciated : “ A system of education cannot 
be considered as basic education in the real sense unless (a) it provides an integrated course, 
including both the junior and the senior stages, and (b) places adequate emphasis on craft 
work in both its educational and productive aspects The broad framework of basic 
education has been worked out and given inspiring expression at some pkces. But it has to 
be recognised that many of its details remain to be worked out and we are far from having 
fully developed the potentialities of basic education. 

20. The foremost task in the field of basic education is the irnprovement of technique and 
the development of methods, by which it can be passed on to the vast majority of teachers of 
rather low educational qualifications and average ability. To this end at least one group of 
model basic instimtions should be opened in each of the Part ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ States and in Delhi 
among part ‘ C ’ States. Each group should consist of a number of pre-basic and basic schools, 
a post-basic school, a teachers’ training school and a teachers’ training college. These 
institutions should be located near each other. One of their important tasks will be to develop 
a spirit of self-help and co-operation in the school community as well as to work for an 
allround reconstruction of the community around. In addition, a few experimental basic 
schools should also be opened in urban areas to discover necessary modifications of the basic 
system, as it has been worked out in the rural areas, to make it suitable for urban areas as well. 

21. Our experience of basic education hitherto is vexy limited. Even so, as the recent 
inquiry conducted in regard to its productive aspect by the Aiinistry of Education shows, 
wherever the scheme has been given a fair trial it has yielded encouraging results in spite of 
serious handicaps. The stage has amved for a thorough investigation of the obstacles in 
the way of the full development of the productive capacity of basic education, as far as that can 
be done without sacrificing educational interests, and a determined effort to remove them. 
Any success in this direction would help in the spread of free and universal basic education for 
the people. 


22. The States have hitherto tried to run mostly basic schools of five classes which are 
truncated units not only economically but also educationally. We w'ould recommend that all 
States should run, wherever conditions permit, .eight-year full-fledged basic schools instead 
of five-year schools. The e.xperience ofBihar indicates that hardly any additional recurring 
Cvp enditure tvould be involved in adding the three senior classes. 
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23. InsufBcient attendance seriously affects the productivit}- of most basic schools. The 
remedy does not He merely in compulsion. The positive approach to the quesrion is to improve 
the economic condition of the v i lla ger. The burden on him of supporting the child, should be 
Ughtened by providing in schools free lunch, wherever possible, and by organising voluntaiy 
work outside school hours to enable pupils to produce essential consumable or marketable 
articles. HoHdays should be so timed that labour of children is available to their parents in 
the busy season. The practical aspect of basic education and its capacity to serve the 
commum'ty should be fuHy developed to convince the villagers of its utiHty and win for it 
their loyalty. The teachers should also be taught in training colleges to handle more than 
one class at a time. Perhaps the most important aspea of the question is the improvement 
of the quahty of teachers. 

24. Non-provision of adequate land, initial equipment and other capital avpenditure arc 
among;t other serious handicaps. Most of the schools have no land while others have an insuffi- 
cient amount of it. Land, however, is necessary to develop agriculture-centred basic schools 
and to introduce kitchen gardening in other schools. The repon of the Ministry’ of Education 
on the productive aspect of basic education, referred to earlier, estimates that tlie total amount 
required for basic schools, for all the children of the age-group 6-14, and traim'ng schools, for . 
training the necessary number of teachers for them, will be 31,46,460 acres which is only 
O’ 99 per cent of the total cultivated area in India. Difficulties of procuring land have to be 
faced at the local leveL We would suggest the foUowing measures to solve them : — 

(1) Basic schools should be opened, or existing primary schools converted into basic 
schools, preferably in those places where the local inhabitants are prepared to 
donate at least five acres of land and the local community, or the State, provides 
initial equipment and other capital expenditure. The experience of Bihar, 
where, basic education has been given a comparatively fair trial over some period, 
proves that gifts of land for basic schools can be easily secured. The social 
education programmes of the State Governments can prepare ground for such 
donations. ’ 

(it) Wherever Government land is available or where Government come into possession 
of land, such as by the abolition of Zamindari estates, basic institutions sliould 
have a prior claim in the surplus land. 

(in) All Government demonstration farms should be used for training the staff of basic 
institutions. 

(iv) Wherever consoHdation of holdings is undertaken, the needs of the local school 

for land should be taken into' consideration in determining the extent of land to 
be reserved for the common needs of the village. 

(v) Government should simplify procedure for the transfer of land and provide the 

schools with necessar}’ facifities and co-operation of the agricultural department 
for improving the land offered. 
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(vt) Where land is not obtainable under any condition it may be rented. 

(pii) Collective labour under the supervision of teachers, as has been tried in the basic 
sdiool at Vedchhi*, for example, may also provide a way out of the difficulty of 
procuring land. 

Requisitioning of land should not be resorted to, excqjt under very exceptional circumstances, 
as it creates strained relations between the school and those who are dispossessed in the 
sxirrounding area. . - 

25. It has, however, to be recognised that very little e3q)erience has been gained about 
the problem of agriculture-centred basic schools. It is very necessary, therefore, to take up 
forthwith a few agriculture-centred schools as an object of special study by qualified people 
so that they can provide guidance for the rest. 

f 

26. The disposal of the products of basic schools is not properly attended to. It is too 
often forgotten that indifferent craft work is not only bad economics but also 'bad education.' 
Arrangements should be made to carrj'^out all the craft processes so that finished products 
are turned out ftom basic schools, either singly or a number of schools co-operating together. 

‘ Quality and taste should be properly attended to and every attempt should be made to elimi- 
nate waste. Articles produced should be generally for consumption by the comm unity jo 
students and teachers and the local community. If production is properly planned, and the 
community spirit is developed, there should be no unsold surplus. When, however, this 
adjustment is not perfect, the services of the normal machinery for the disposal of cottage 
industry products should be available to these schools. 

27. In view of the central place which the personality of the teacher occupies in the basic 
sj'stem, the selection and training of the large number of basic teachers required is one of the 
most ba ffl i n g problems in spreading basic education. The methods of selection should be 
so detised as to give due weight to personal traits in the teacher like the love of children and 
rural areas, self-help, initiative, resourcefulness, etc., which constitute really the key to his 
success as a basic teacher. 

% 

2S. In view of the heavy cost that will be involved in training the large number of teachers 
required, it is highly important to develop the productive capacity' of training schools to the 
fullest extent possible, consistent with educational interests. That will also provide pupil- 
teachers valuable lessons in self-help and resourcefulness. In view of the results obtained by 
some of the basic schools there are good prospects of achieving a fair amount of success in 
this regard in basic training schools and colleges. 

29. The training of a large number of teachers, required within a reasonably short period 
of time, is a colossal task, which will need the closest co-operation of the Central Government, 
the State Governments and non-official bodies. Besides the services of basic education ejqjerts, 
the programme will require the services of allied departments like - agriculture, animal hus- 
bandrv, co-operation, etc., whose fullest co-operation should, therefore, be ensured. 

• Distria Surat (Bombay Slate). 
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30. The training programmes should be split up into two parts, both proceeding side by 
SI e . one concentrating on quality, which can grow only slowly, and the other on those basic 
skills and knowledge like organised community living, craft work, etc., which can be imparted 
en masse in regional camps. The teachers trained by the latter method should continue 
to be trained on the job by guiding literature, by peripatetic teachers being posted in their midst 
for short periods, by holding short refresher courses, etc. To get the best out of the teachers, 
favourable atmosphere should be provided by giving a short course in basic education to all the 
ofHcers of the department, so that they can guide the teachers with S},'mpathy and under- 
standing. 

31. Buildings sBould be of the simplest possible type and, as far as possible, built out of 
local material and the free labour of the people. Government should help with technical 
advice for which the public works departments should experiment with cheap designs which can 
be constructed with locally available material. The response of the public in the matter of 
school buildings in many places shows what can be done by public co-operation. The 
procedure of giving buUding grants should, however, be so simplified that grants, which arc 
meant to stimulate public effort, are not so long delayed as to damp it. 

32. The precise nature of the administrative machinery will be determined by each State 
according to the prevailing conditions. In view of the past experience as well as tlie nature 
of basic education, however, we would recommend certain general . considerations which, 
we feel, should be kept in view. Basic education being a new experiment, it is essential in the 
initial stages to create a strong nucleus by having a separate unit for it within the education 
department. Secondly, basic education should have the co-operation of all departments 
whose work is vitally related to basic institutions. The extent of the responsibility of each 
department In this regard should be carefully worked out. Attempt should be made to locate 
the headquarters, temporary or permanent, of the officers of the various departments at basic 
institutions, wherever possible. Thirdly, basic education, being a programme of community 
action, nOn-officials should be associated at different levels and local committees should have 
the largest, powers possible, consistent'with efficiency and broad uniformity of policy. 

33. Primary education — As regards the question of ordinary primary education, we feel 
that, in view of the poor return from it, the tendency to open new primary schools should 
not be encouraged and, as far as possible, resourccs'should be concentrated on basic education 
and the improvement and remodelling of existing primary schools on basic lines, as far as that 
can be done with the personnel available. Even where new primary schools have to be opened 
for any special reasons, the curricular content should’gencrally be the same as for basic schools 
and the earliest opportunity should thereafter be taken to convert these schools into full-ficdged 
basic schools. As an immediate step, craft teachers should be trained on a large scale and 
craft introduced in as many schools as possible. The conversion programme, as well as the 
programme of opening new basic schools, should be so conducted that other primary schools 
in the vicinity are also brought near the basic pattern. This is necessary not only to eliminate 
unhealthy rivalry' between basic and ordinary primary schools but also to promote the 
development of a uniform system of education. It should, moreover, be preceded by the 
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education of the public in regard to the value of basic education. The question of 
impro\dng pay-scales and conditions of ser\-ice of teachers will be dealt . with in a 
subsequent section. The question of improving of buildings of ordinary primary' schools 
has to be dealt with in the same way as indicated in para. 31. 


34. Although State resources should be concentrated largely on basic education the people 
should be encouraged to provide themselves with whatever education they can with the 
co-operation of voluntary' agencies. Smdents can make a substantial contribution if their 
efforts are properly mobilised. Properly directed children’s clubs should also be formed to 
impart some of the essentials of education to children for whom regtilar school education 
cannot be provided. 


4. Secondary Education 

35. The Gover^ent of India has set up a Commission to e.Yamine the entire question 
of secondary' education. We have, therefore, confined our remarks.only to a few of the more 
important and wider considerations which should be kept in mind in formulating its pattern. 


Objectives 

secondary education must be closely related to the psychological 
It," designed. Secondly, it should be wtallv related 

in a- SS “ the directive principles of State policy- laid down 

ord-r to eniiin social and economic-reconstruction. In 

is n'ecessarv m av/r* th^ f"* <>f the c.-dstmg socio-ectmomic situation, it 

r At present this education is 

aptitudes 

X"e%rmtioT“,™=” r^-. --^ary educiotf should 

integrated With the 

no wide variation in the m»tho-i nf T underljlng principles. There should be 

schooL The Dlannincr n'' • eaching and cutxic’alum of the basic and the secondary' 

leadership in the interi^ate?e“;'^S^eX°^^^ ^7 

comes to an end at this stase Tn 7 students, formal education 
offering paraUel coursss Would L 

should be trained Th» a '' the personnel for vocational guidance, 

to make the maiorin- of 1-7” ^ds to be attained should be high enough, on the one hand 
wos'kers and, on the orh»r education ends at the secondary' stage to be eScient 

from the instructions rh“ ^ proceed to higher education to profit 

between the basic and 'dew of the role it has to play 

siderablc care and attention* pianniug of secondary' education requires con- 
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Finance 

37 - Regarding finance, capital expenditure should be provided partly by the State and 
partly by the local people. In the rural areas, the local people should help by providing land, 
free labour in the construction of buildings, etc. Simple living, based on self-help, should 
considerably reduce living expenditure in hostels. Economic activities like agriculture, 
cottage industries, small-scale industries, etc., should be encouraged — even from the tvider 
educational point of view— and thereby help to recover at least a part of the recurring ex- 
penditure. 


Relationship of Post-Basic and Secondary Schools 

38. One problem which has to be immediately tackled is the relationship of post-basic 
and secondary schools. We feel that the same credit should be given to the products of the 
two types for equal years of schooling for purposes of inter-school transfers and going in 
for higher education. For purposes of employment and adjudging capacity for social scr\’icc, 
however, the attainments of the different pupils should provide the data for assessing their 
comparative worth. Maintenance of. detailed index cards should considerably help in this 
direction. 


5. University Eduq\tion 

39. The Ministry of Education appointed the University Education Commission, which 
reported in 1949, to examine the entire question of university education. The Commission 
has suggested comprehensive and far-reaching reforms. We have received valuable help 
from the Commission’s report in framing our recommendadons in the light of our resources 
and the over-all needs of the country. 

40. The problem of the re-organisation of university dducauon is really three-fold : 
the reform of the existing system to enable it to yield the best results it is capable of yielding, 
the building up of a new system (or systems) more suited to our national needs and the working 
out of the relationship of the various systems, while they exist side by side. In spite of their 
grave defects, the existing universities are the only repositories we have of the tradition of 
organised knowledge and the course of wisdom is to improve their working while we attempt 
CO build a system or systems better suited to our needs. 

Reform of the Existing System 

41. Fimticc — ^The immediate difficult}' that has to be faced in the reform of university 
education Is that of finance. The financial position of most of the universities has worsened 
n recent years on account of the large increase in expenditure. A very large number of 
miversities are running on deficit budgets and hardly any universin- has the funds for necessary' 
levelopment. 
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42. The sources of income other than grants-in-aid from Governments are drying tip or 
like fees have already almost reached their limit. The financial burden of any improvement, 
therefore, that might be undertaken has to be borne mainly by the State. 

43. While means should be found to strengthen the financial position of the universities 
to the extent that our resources allow, it is necessary to make the best use of available 
resources, for which we would recommend the following measures : — 

(1) A University Grants Commission after the pattern suggested by the University 

Education Commission should be set up. It should be one of its functions to 
see that the tendency to open new universities, without adequate finances, is 
resisted. Universities should not recognise new colleges tmtil they are sure 
of their financial stability. 

(2) Economies should be effected and more satisfactory results obtained by the 

co-ordination of post-graduate work in the various universities, thereby preventing 
unnecessaty’^ duplication. This should also be the responsibility of the University 
Grants Commission when it is^set up. 

(3) There is some room for economy in ’the r unnin g of universities, as revealed by the 

Report' of the Reviewing Committee, appointed, by the Government of India 
to examine the problems and difficulties facing the three Central universities and 
the ways and means by which Government can help them. The recommenda- 
tions ofthe Committee should receive the careful consideration of aU universities. 

(4) Residential life in hostels should be based on the maximum of self-help and the 

ideals of utmost simplicity should be inculcated among university students. 

t « 

44. Overcroicding in colleges — ^Another very important problem is the serious overcrowding 
in most ofthe colleges, which makes individual attention, so necessary at this stage, simply 
impossible. We must develop and apply selective tests on a large scale so that n.obody is 
allowed to go up for higher education who is not fit to profit by it. But, in order to be able 
to enforce this selection, opportunities should be provided to the large majority of students to 

find gainful employment by nuking pre-university education purposeful and complete in 
itself. 

45. The above measures wUI, however, take time to produce any appreciable results. 
Immediate relief can be had by providing facilities for private study, through correspondence 
courses and radio lectures organised as far as possible by the various universities, and allowing 
smdents to take the vanous examinations privately. This will have the additional advantage 
of ^ving an opportunity for progress to these who have to enter life early. 
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46. The present practice under which a degree is the minimum qualification for a large 
number of even routine and clerical posts must change. Recruitment to tiic scr\-iccs should 
be by competitive tests, calculated to assess both aptitude and acquired knowledge, and in 
most cases, the non-possession of a degree should be no bar to taking the competitive 
examination. This will open out new avenues of progress for those who enter life early but 
who equip themselves subsequently through other methods. In certain services it may be 
advisable not to pitch the standards of academic qualifications high so that youngmen with 
the requisite aptitudes can be selected at an early age, say, at the end of the secondary stage, 
and whatever further training they require is given to them in instimtions maintained by 
the departments themselves. Both these measures should make it unnecessary for many 
students to crowd colleges merely to get a degree for securing emplojancnt. 


47. Improving standards of teaching — The most important faaor responsible for the 
existing low standards of teaching is the poor scales of pay and unsatisfactory conditions of 
service of the staff employed. The question is discussed in paragraphs 120 and 121. In 
addition, the following measures are recommended for improving standards of teaching : — 

(1) Proper steps must be devised to remedy the existing state of affairs in universities 

where, in too many cases, power and position depend not on the quality of work 
a person puts in but on his capacity to manage votes in the various university 
elections, 

(2) The number of working days should be increased to at least 180, exclusive of exami- 

nation days. The continuity of studies is too frequently ' broken by casual 
holidays. A continuous period of study, followed by a continuous period 
of holidays, is desirable. That would give students the opportunity to 
engage in part-time work if they so desired and enable college autlioritics to 
provide other activities for students such as study tours, work camps, etc. 

(3) The system of inviting guest speakers on an honorarium may make the scrt'iccs 

of some good teachers available without much additional cost, especially in big 
towns and cities. 

(4) In order to develop a more balanced outlook and presonalitj’ and habits of 

co-operation and self-help, students should engage themselves in such aaivities 
as community cleaning, making and repair of roads within the college compound, 
gardening, visits to the country-side and slum areas, etc. These 3Cti\ ities 
will have the additional advantage of reducing the cost of maintaining a 
college. 

(5) Another reform which is very’ urgently needed and should be considered in all its 

bearings is the raising of the age-limit of admission to universities. 

(6) An atmosphere of discussion and free thinking should be encouraged through 

seminars, teachers’ and students’ camps, etc. • 
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(7) Steps should also be taken to correct the one-sidedness of present university 
education so that arts students have basic scientific knowledge and science 
students the essential knowledge of the humanities. 

48. Control of imiversities—ThQ control of universities leaves much to be desired. 
Apart from the evils of the teacher-politidaiv, who has come up as a result of the introduction 
of democratic control in universities, they are subjected to unhealthy outside influences which 
nullifies their autonomy. Except the three institutions directly administered by the Central 
Government, universities are a State subject, and consequently the all-India aspects are 
apt to be neglected. There is great disparity in the quality of administration in different 
universities. The functions of the University Grants Commission should, therefore, also 
include the ensuring of minimum standards of teaching and internal administration in the 
various universities and the securing of proper attention for the national aspects of 
university' education. 

Building up of a New System — ^Rural Universities 

49. The urgent necessity'^ of providing higher education to the rural areas is obvious. 
To meet this need, the University Education Comtrassion has recommended a new pattern 
under the name of rural university'. The Central Government should help to establish, 
during the period of the Plan, at least one such university', wherever the earlier stages of 
basic education, out of which it has to grow, have been worked out. Apart from ser\'ing 
the villages, the experience gained in the working of rural universities is likely to be useful 
in aSecting certain necessarj' reforms in our existing universities, thereby enabling them to 
serve the national needs more effectively. 

Relationship BETtt'EEN Existing and Rural Universities 

50. The rural umversities that may be set up will have to pass through a period of 
experimentation, during which it is essential that they . should have free scope for 
development. In order not to place the products of these institutions at a disadvantage, 
the degree of the rural umversities should have as much validity in the matter of public 
appointments as those of older universities. 

6. Social Education ' 

51. The concept of adult education, which was mostly confined to literacy, was found 
to be too narrow to be able to meet the various needs of the adults. It was, therefore, widened 
to include, in addition to literacy, the health, recreation and home life of the adults, their 
econoimc life and citizenship training ; and to denote this new concept the term ^social 
education was coined. Social education implies an all-comprehensive programme of 
community unlift through commumty action. External aid mav be there but only to stimulate. 
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and not to replace, community effort. The importance of sUch a programme is obviou?. It 
should not only make our limited resources much more effective, but also build up a self-reliant 
nation. In a country^, where nearly 8o per cent of the population arc illiterate, democracy will 
not take root until a progressive programme of primary education trains up a generation fit 
to undertake its responsibilities. Even the programme of primary education is considerably 
handicapped without a corresponding programme of the education of adults. 


Assessment of the Present Situation 

52. The work in the field of social education has been mostly confined to literacy. 
As a result of the work in recent years, especially during 1937-39 and since 1949-50, the 
literacy percentage increased from 8-3 in 1931 to 17-2* per cent in 1951. Most of the 
post-literacy work is done through libraries though, due to the dearth of suitable literature, 
the library movement has not made much headway in the villages. Recently the importance 
of recreational and cultural activities in programmes of social education has been increasingly 
recognised. Our cultural agencies like dance, drama, puppet show, fairs and fcstital', 
ihajan, kirtan, etc., have been used but- without any sj’stcmatic attempt being made to 
gauge, develop and folly exploit their potentialities for mass education. Fairs and festivals 
had a meaning in olden times. They have, however, to be reinterpreted and modified to fit 
into the modem context and become live and foil of meaning to the people today. Modem 
means of mass communication like the film and the radio have attraacd much greater 
attention but, on account of their heavy cost, their use has been very much limited. 
Attempts have also been made'in a few institutions'to’improvc the economic condition of the 
villagers by teaching them improved crafts and agriculture. Very good all-round .soci.a! 
education work has been done by some of the basic institutions. Co-operatives" have” also 
been developed as an agency of social education. 


The Approaot 

53. The approach to the problem has to be determined in the light of our resources 
and the magnitude of the task ahead. The total expenditure on social education in 1950-51 
was Rs. 83*45 lahhs. The average annual expenditure visualized in the Plan is Rs. 3-02 
crores. We would, however, require an average annual expenditure of Rs. zyt crorcs for 
the ne.xt ten years to make everybody literate and give him’;in‘*'addition, a veneer of .social 
education in the larger sense of the term. The situation, therefore, calls for a most carefully 
planned approach. At the national level, priorities in the programme of social cducadon should 
be determined by] the overall "^national priorities, thereby not only winning for it the 
enthusiasm and support of the countrj’ at large but also making it directly productive, as it 
would enable the human factor to respond folly to the ^national plans of development. 


♦Figures are provisional. 

tPamphlet No. 79— Bureau of Education, P. 113— Scheme (b). 
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Organization of co-operativesj agencies of village developinent, co-operative fanning, 
acriculrural extension work, etc., are prioritj' tasks in the Plan. We would, • therefore, 
recommend that social education should be based on them. That is to say, in handling 
these activities utmost attention should be paid to inculcating in the adults right •individual 
and collective habits, and the knowledge of various subjects should be correlated to every 
step inv’olved in these acthnties, thereb}- broadening the horizon of the adults and enabling 
them to understand and effectively participate in the wider national life. For that it would 
be necessary to give re-orientation courses to the personnel engaged in these departments 
and to prepare literature to guide them in this work. 

54. Within the broad ffamework of national priorities the actual programmes in a" 
localitj' should be determined by local needs. Planning at the local level is equally essential 
if the danger of frittering away our meagre resources in a number of unco-ordinated activities 
is to be avoided. The principles which should govern our approach in this regard may be 
stated as follows. Our resources should be used in the first instance, as far as possible, for 
that programme which not only meets some immediately felt need of the local community, 
in whose midst the programme is conducted, but also builds up resources for developing 
the programme with the expanding awareness of the community of its own needs. That is 
the only way by which, vith our limited resources, we can make any impression on the problem. 
Secondly, the social education approach must permeate all programmes of State aid to the 
people. That is to say that before any programme of State aid is launched the people should 
be so educated in regard to it that their instinct to help themselves is fully aroused and they 
are anxious to receive the programme and do their utmost in the execution of it. Thirdly, 
there should be the closest integration of the various activities conducted in a locality so that 
the forces of friendship and’’goodwiIl released by one actitnt}', immediately recognised by the 
villagers as good or pleasant, can be utilised for winning their co-operation for activities 
requiring more strenuous effort or the usefulness of which is not so immediately apparent to 
them. Fourthlj", it should be our endeavour to increase the effectiveness of private agencies 
doing social education work in an area by giving them proper help. 

The I^OGRAAtME 

55. Besides the social education work which various agencies entrusted primarily with 
oAer work ^like agnculture, animal husbandry, etc. — ^may carry on in close connection 
with^ their work, the programme of sodal education will fall into two parts. One should 
consist of whatever items any agency wants to or is capable of taking up out of the vast field 
of social education. Such agencies should be encouraged and helped, depending upon the 
usefulness of the work performed and the extent to which State resources can be diverted for 
the p^ose. The other part should consist of a plarmed programme outlined' below which 
s oul be undertaken wherever a properly trained worker is available. This is calculated to 
ac e\e maximum results. State resources should naturally be concentrated more on the 

atter p^ of the programme and in training workers for it. This programme will differ in 
ru an ur an areas, in view of the different conditions prevailing in each. 
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56. In rural areas the point at which the sodal education programme in a locality can 
begin will of course depend on the condiuons prevailing in the given area. Attempt 
should, however, be made at the earliest opportunity to organise an economic activity on 
co-operative basis. The precise nature of the activity and the degree and nature of 
co-operation will of course vary' according to local needs and the degree of maturity of 
the local people. The underlying object is that not only will it provide cducauon to the 
participants by organising community efforts and pooling their resources but it will 3 o 
by the more effective use of local resources, ensure economic gain, which will generate 
sustained interest and create confidence. The co-operative activity will be the rallving 
point for the community and mark the beginning of the community centre, tlic nuclcu'; of 
which will be provided by the trained community organiser. Where a co-operative society 
already exis^, the task of the worker will be to further improve it and transform it into 
an agency of social education. Similarly, programmes of health education and health 
services should also be organised on co-operative lines. The test of the proper time for any 
programme is that the community is psychologically prepared so that it can orgainse it with 
its own resources. 

57. The importance of providing healthy recreation cannot be too strongly stressed. 
In organising recreational programmes special attention should be given to the revival and 
proper utilisation of our cultural agencies. Occasions provided by fairs and festivals should 
be utilised for purposes of education, recreation and community organisation. Literature 
should be prepared explaining the significance of the various fairs and festivals and their 
relevance today as well as how their full educational potentialities can be developed and 
made use of. The State should encourage writers to produce plays containing constructive 
ideas for such occasions. Film shows by' mobile vans may also be provided to the extent that 
resources permit. It should be remembered, however, that unless integrated with the 
programme of development going on in an area their use is strirtly limited. Certain films 
which viill be relevant to conditions all over India, such as those dealing with common diseases 
and those calculated to inculcate right individual and collective habits, should be prepared 
by the Central Government and lent out to tlie various States. Well-regulated radio broad- 
casts should also be increasingly' used for recreation and instruction. 

58. In organising literacy' and post-literacy work the aim should be to put it on a self- 
financing basis, as far as possible, by normally' starting it only when the ground has lyxn 
prepared by some more obviously' useful activity like the economic activity, mentioned 
earlier, and the interest in knowledge has been sufficiently stimulated. A news-sheet, locally- 
produced, and carry'ing suggestions for improving their lot — suggestions which they can 
immediately put into practice and in which they have developed faitli as a result of the work in 
the first stage— should find ready customers among the villagers. At a later stage the State 
can help with libraries to the axtent that its resources allow. 

59. If we have provided the above four programmes, correlating rcle\-ant Imnwledgc 
at every' step, we will not only have met the primary needs of tlie masses but also taught them 
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throush li\ing, most of the things that are reqmred for the dtizeh of a modem democratic 
State." There is, however, no end to activities that might be included in a programme of 
social eduradon and, as the capacitj- of the masses to help themselves increases, more and 
more activities can be added. The above intensive programme should be spread in the 
surroundine \-iIlages through local leaders thrown up as a result of the working of small groups 
in youth clubs, vromen's clubs, childrens clubs, larmers’ clubs, etc., which it should be the 
aim ofthe communin' oiganiser to set up. Short and intensive camps should be organised 
for these leaders where the working of the social education programme is explained to them. 
Thereafter continual guidance is given to them from his headquarters by the communitj' 
orga.niser. 

6o. In the case of urban areas, there are so many groups that the problems will have 
to be studied in relation to each group. The problem of healthy and cheap recreation is also 
more acute in the towns than in the -villages. The overall considerations -will, however, be 
the same as in the rural areas. The programmes -must begin with felt needs and must have the 
capacit}' to grow by the resources of the local communin'. But in view of the congestion in 
towns, the high price of land and buildings and the business of the townsman, the State or 
philanthropic organisations may have to provide a building for each community centre, though 
even here the attempt should be to mobilise as much of the local effort as possible for the purpose. 
As in the ^-illages so in the towns, the State or other organisations that ma}' be doing the work 
of social education should provide a worker, highly trained in community organisation and in 
the mobilisation of its resources. In urban areas, especially in industrial areas, special at- 
tention should be paid to impromg the skill of the workers. 


SELECnON AND TRAINING OF WORKERS 

V 

6i. The selection and training of workers are perhaps the most important tasks. Two 
tj'pes of social education workers will be required : those who have specialised in communit}’’ 
organisation, and others who, with proper reorientation of outlook, can work under their 
gmdance. In the case of the former especially, as the qualities of personality — ^initiative, 
resourcefulness, leadership, spirit of sacrifice and service and mastery of cheap, simple and 
intelligent living — are more important than mere academic qualifications, a new ' sj'stem of 
selection will have to be evolved. The training of community organisers should be very' 
thorough and should consist of improved methods of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry', one 
or two of the most important cottage industries of the area concerned, principles and 
organisation of co-operatives, organisation of simple recreational programmes, organisation of 
commumty centres, eta, and above all the handling of these activities in such a way as to 
lead to the devdqpment of the minds of men most effectively'. Training in fiteracy work 
should also be given. The training of community organisers should be arranged in con|unc- 
tion vtith a training centre for basic teachers, a post-basic school or an agricultural school or 
college, whiiA should preferably be at an extension headquarters. The greatest stress should 
b_ laid on Ae dcielopment of the maximum possible self-help and self-support, consistent 
with other interests, as these -workers have primarily to infiise that spirit among the people. 
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62. The other category of social education workers will include school tcechers, 
village level workers, various Government officers working in the locality concerned 
•and workers of private agencies. Regarding pupil-teachers, training in social cducaucn work 
should be compulsory in all training coUeges. The State should provide special grams for tlie 
departments of social education in training colleges for some years to come to civc an impetu-: 
to the work. Short and intensive training in social education work should be organised in 
camps for teachers already on the job. The training of village level workers sliould al<o 
include initiation into the human side of their work ; mass psychology-, mass approach, 
community organisation, etc. Training facilities should also be offered for workers of private 
agencies. Higher officers should be given a reorientation course, so that they dc\-cIop an 
integrated outlook, which will not only enable them to guide the worker witli sympathy and 
understanding but also make for better inter-departmental co-operation, upon which 
the success of the rural development programme in an area depends. 

Research in Literacy Methods and Production of Literature 

63. Teachers’ training colleges should take up research in methods of impaning 
literacy. Work in the experimental centres of social educauon, whicli should be associated 
in the case of rural areas with the group of model basic insritutions mentioned earlier, 
should provide sufficient material for literature suitable for adults. There is also considemblc 
room here for inter-departmental co-operation and for co-operation between the States .sharing 
a common linguistic area. The Centre should provide model guide books for workers and 
prepare pamphlets on certain- standard subjects like health, democratic ciii-,tcn'.liii\ 
co-operatives, etc. 

Devising a Suitable Machinery 

64. The present stage of social education in the country is essentially experimental 
and needs Central guidance. The work should be co-ordinated with similar work jn ba'ic 
education and a common committee of e.xperts should advise the Centre in the matter 
of initiating and aiding financially experimental work in both these fields in the States, and 
guide it, assess the results and make them available to other States. A common national 
platform, where the various agencies can meet at inters’als for mutual discussion — so necessary 
for evolving a common outlook and securing co-ordination of different agencies— is already 
provided by the Indian Adult Education Association. 

65. The director of social education in a State should be a man highly trained in 
community organisation and should be able to advise and help the State in the matter of 
public participation in its various development programmes. He should have a body 
representing important non-official agencies to advise him. 

66. At the field level it is mostly a task of re-organising and co-ordinating existing 
agencies rather than of creating new ones. The problem is different in rural .and urban 
areas. In rural areas the following measures should be taken : — 

(i) Educational institutions should become examples of .self-iielp, democratic 
community' firing, co-operative labour and intelligent handling of economic 
activity. Education should centre round agriculture and cottage industries 
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and educational institutions should be well equipped t^dth agricultural farms, 
craft work-shops, etc. Educational institutions would thereby become 
excellent centres for spreading ideas for improving our social and economic 
life. Basic schools, which are already conceived on the above lines, have 
special significance in this regard. All facilities should, therefore, be provided 
at the basic training centres so that the teachers are trained as first class social 
education workers. 

(2) The village level worker, wherever provided, should also be stationed in a school, 

as far as possible. Under his guidance even an ordinary school may begin 
to make some contribution, which will also prepare it for ultimate conversion 
into a basic school. 

(3) Besides the above agencies the State should provide, wherever possible, community 

organisers, say one for 50 villages, to make use of, help, guide and co-ordinate 
the activities of aU agencies working in their respective spheres. These also 
should be attached to educational institutions. 

(4) The role of private agencies has already been discussed. 

67. In urban areas quite a large number of agencies exist and the key problem is to 
co-ordinate their activities for a comprehensive programme of social education. For this 
purpose city or town social education councils should be instituted, where they do not exist 
already, each consisting of the representatives of the various agencies operating in the town 
concerned. This Coundl should distribute items of social education work among the various 
agencies according to their capacity and willingness to tmdertake it. Social education in 
industrial areas in towns has special importance in view of the dull and drab conditions of 
life prevailing in urban areas. Here the employer and the labour unions should be able to 
co-operate. 


7. Professional Education 

68. The importance of professional education cannot be over-emphasised as it trains 
the personnel for the varied national tasks ahead as 'well as fits pupils for earning a living for 
themselves. In view of the under-developed state of the country, professions offering 
prospects of lucrative employmeat are limited. Even so, and despite the increasing attention 
which professional education has received in the last few years, the available facilities on 
the whole fall far short of the demand by students. Some of the important lines of 
professional education are dealt wdth below. 


Engineering and Technological Education 

69. Assessment of the existuig situation — En^neering and technological education 
has bwCn receiving an increasing amount of attention during the last five years. The 
development, however, has nor been uniform at all levels. Fadlities for post-graduate 
stu es and research are v'erj- inadequate, while the progress in respect of the undergraduate 
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toUowmg figures indicate the quantum of development since 1947 in the proviMon of d-^c.^ 
ana aiploma courses : — • ~ 


Engineering Tcdir.o!oe>- 




Output 

Intake 

Output 

Intake 

Degree Courses 

1947 • 

. 

950 

2,520 

320 

420 

1950 ■ 

• 

1,652 

3,297 

795 

1,156 

1951 • 


2,152 

3,755 

675 

h 33 S 

Diploma Courses 

1947 • 

• 

1,150 

3.150 

290 

50D 

1950 . 

• 

1,864 

4400 

6S9 

1,212 

1951 • 

• 

1,923 

4,965 

SS5 

1.523 


Almost all the above development has taken place in the basic courses and spcci.iH'^cd 
courses have not received due attention. 


70. At the craftsman level, except in a few progressive States, adequate cniphariv 
has not been placed on tliis highly important type of training and the existing faeilitiC ' ntv 
very insufficient. Similarly the development that has taken place in tlie prnvidt'n of 
facilities for the training of industrial workers, of technical teachers and instmetor; ttnJ of 
retrenched personnel for alternative cmplos'mcnt is also not commensurate with the 
requirements of the country. Technical high schools, recommended by the Ck;ntr.tl 
Advisoiy Board of Education, have also not received sufficient attention. 


71. It would thus appear that there has been extensive development in the provision 
of courses leading to degrees and diplomas. Until, tlicrcforc, the Tcchnicd .Manpower 
Committee of the All-India Council for Technical Education has assesced the cottntry'-i 
requirements, it would be advisable to consolidate the work in the existing in'-iitmions 
and not to embark upon nesv^ventures, except in^ccrtain^.'^pccialiscd fields mentioned Inter. 
This is all the more necessary in view of the fact that the recent large incrc.ise in number-, 
has not always been accompanied by corresponding expansion of physical facilities (buildinn . 
and equipment) and the training in at least some of the institutions leaves much to he dc-ireJ. 
The improvement of institutions and rc-orientation of training arc, therefore, ihc 
needs of the hour rather than7any expansion in numbers. 

72. Besides the quantitative aspect, mentioned above, are tb.c more fundamcn;.-.! 
questions such as the pattern of technical education, the npponionmcni of rcsponrihiliiy 
as between the various agencies concerned, the control of technical education, co-opermion 
between industy and commerce on tlic one hand and technical institutions on ti'.c otb/.-r, 
etc., that svill have to be dealt with. 
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73. Porter,: of technical educatimi-Tht Joint Committee of the M-India Council 
for Technical Education and the Inter-University Board has made specific recommendations 
in regard to the pattern of education at difierent levels, both in engineering and technologj^ 

(a) that a Master’s degree be given after a person has obtained the first award in the 

subjeCT (the first University degree or its equivalent) and has gone through 
disciplined training, which may involve a certain amount of research ; 

(b) that the first degree in En^eering should be awarded on satisfactory' completion 

of a four years’ course, following Intermediate Sdence, of which at least six 
months should have been spent in practical training , and 

(c) that the first degree in Technology should be awarded either after a four years 

course following Intermediate Science or a two years course following 
Bachelor’s degree in Science. 

74. Except tor a few courses at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, and the 
Indian Institute of Technologs', Kharagpur, there are hardly any facilities at the post- 
graduate level in engineering. On the technological side, there are wide disparities both 
in the nomenclature of awards and in the content of training leading to post-graduate 
awards. Similarly at the under-graduate level, there are considerable variations in the 
duration and content of training. The lead given by the Joint Committee should be of 
great value in removing this chaos and we hope that the various universities will adopt the 
suggestions made by this expert body. We abo hope that similar committees should be 
constttuted to review from time to time the existing pattern in order to keep it adjusted to the 
changing requirements of the country and the institutions concerned will talte advantage of the 
advice tendered by the appropriate expert bodies in the interest of efficiency and maintenance 
of standards. 

75. One very important lacuna in the organisation of fadlities for degree and diploma 
courses :s the absence of adequate arrangements to enable young people entering industry 
to continue their education, concurrentiy with the discipline and experience of work, by 
part-time study during day time or in the evenings. Almost all development has taken place 
on routine lines and the time has come when due emphasis should be laid on practical 
aspects. We consider it important that appropriate steps should be taken to bring about 
the estabiistoent of what are Icnown in the United Kingdom as technical colleges, preferably 
b} re orienting the activities of some of the existing institutions. Such colleges will adopt 
a less academic approach to scientific principles than that characteristic of colleges preparing 
s.udents for university d^ees, and will train persons who will be of great use in the 
industrial advancement of the countrv. 

- .3^" training of engineering supervisor personnel, we would commend the 

unn t,r^ adoption of the National Certificate Courses in engineering framed by the All-India 
im for Technical Education which have the special advantage of being so devised that 
they can be taken on'a part-time basisjas weU. 
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j craftsman level there is at present no co-ordination in the mtucr of irainine 

T The Government of India have rccentlv nprointrJ the National 

iraaesCertificauon Investigation Committee. We hope that tvhcn‘it.s report is it 

will provide valuable guidance in this matter. 

78. Most of the trade training institutions cater at present for tlic urban populnion. 
We consider that the establishment of rural training centres, eidi at the centre of a gnvjp 
of villages, will go along way towards improving techniques and skills of tlie villaee.’o;. 
These workshops should be opened in conjunction with basic institutions svherever possible, 
hereby efiFecting economy in equipment and staff and further establish the basic institutions 
in ±e affections of the people. 


79 * There is an urgent need for establishing a large number of technical hieh schools. 
We note that the All-India Council for Technical Education has appointed a .sni dl com- 
mittee to report on this question. 


80. Apportionment of responsibility — The responsibility for technical education his 
to be borne by the Central and State Governments on the one hand and indusirv and commerce 
on the other, with whatever assistance tlicy can get from the public. So far as tb.c 
State and Central Governments arc concerned the Constitution hxs defined tiieir rp’iercs. 
Within that broad directive, we feel that the responsibility for tcclinical education slvudd be 
apportioned as follows : — 


Research, advanced work and post-graduate Major responsibility .diould be that of thctxmr.'.l 
courses. Government in view of the high c.':p..id;n:rc 

involved and the need for ptoper co-ordina- 
tion. The Central Government should, how- 
ever, undertake tills responsibility with sudi 
assistance as is available, from the State 
Governments, commerce and industry'. 


Under-graduate work .... Major responsibility should be tJ’.at of ihe State 

Govemmem concerned with such prauf -in 
aid as may be made by the Central Govern- 
ment for maintenance of proper st.ar.darJs 
and provision of new .approved cour c:. 


Diploma certificate courses for training 
supenfisory personnel. 


The State Governments and the Q-nirr! Govern- 
ment in the proportion ayrecd up m in c.t-h eve 


Courses in Junior technical institutions. The State Governments vviih the .c.-i- T.-;r,-e of 
industrial schools, trade schools, etc. industry. 

Secondary education with technical bias . The State Governments. 


Training of industrial workers or apprentices 
under proper supen-ision. 

Training of technical teachers and instruc- 
fprs ..•••- 


The Central and State Govcrnmsnt . s-. lih ti-.c 
avsi'^tance of indu' try. 

The Tesp->n-ib',lity ivriiv; Centr.!! G"Vrrn'r..'n', 
in this behalf v.iil he in rrc.-'r.lance v.i:u tlic 
responsibilities undertaken for tjte v.er:o-a- Ic. c'.-. 
of training for which icadiers arc bemg tra.i.-.cd. 
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The First Five Year Plan 

SI Co-ordination of technical education-At present, position is that the M-India Council 
for Te'chnical Education advises Governments on the 'development of higher techmcd 
education. This body’s activities, however, relate only to the promotion of training an 
research facilities in the various Institutions. For the promotion of engineering research, the 
Council of Scientific and Indusnial Research has recently set up an Engineering Research 
Board It is clear that the activities of this Board wUl extend to engineering coUeges as weU 
and we have no doubt that suitable means wiU be devised to co-ordinate the work of the 

nvo bodies. 


$2, The Council for Technical Education proposes to have four Regional Committees, 
one each for the eastern, western, northern and southern regions of the countr5^ The 
eastern and western Committees have already been set up and we hope that the other two will 
also come into being very soon. It is the function of these committees to advise the Central 
Government, the State Governments and other authorities on the various problems 
concerning the region connected with the provision of educational and training facihties in 
technical institutions and industry and commerce at all levels. 


53. In the interest of balanced development of technical education, especially in view 
of its expensiveness, it is desirable that the advice of a body which can take a comprehensive 
and overall view should be at the disposal of the various authorities running technical 
institutions or those who open new ones. We would recommend that a healthy convention 
should be established that whenever a new project is intended to be launched, or substantial 
development in existing institutions is contemplated, the views of the Ah-India Council 
for Technical Education are sought and accepted by the authorities concerned. This body 
with its Regional Committees, which would be in close touch with both technical institutions 
and industry' and commerce, should be in an excellent position to render that service. 

54. Co-operauon between industry and commerce and technical institutions — The inevitable 
necessit} of the closest co-operation between industry and commerce on the one hand 
and the institutions that train the personnel for them on the other is obvious, and every step 
should be taken to improv'e the position in this regard. Technical institutions and industry 
working together can develop courses at the post-graduate level in several W'a}'s. .One of these 
is company operated courses” for giving the new employees, in addition to W'orks 
t-xpuiience, some form of orientation training to acquaint them w'ith their surroundings, the 
organisation of the companies, their purposes and policies and, above all, to show them the 
paths of opportunities that are available to them. The other is “coUege exTension courses” 
or the technical employees of industy. Colleges located in industrial centres can meet a real 
need by offering out-of-hours courses for ambitious technical graduates. The third is “post- 

employees on leave. Indian industry can certainly accomplish 
e tas.' 0 training top-grade scientists by returning to the universities and colleges a few men 
ac ^ for independent study'. Such men, returning to colleges in their mature years, 
not un ertake any specific courses of study, or work for any degrees, but should 
pursue their own research objectives, developed from their industrial experience. 
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doing some teaching also if they feel so inclined. Industry could greatly 

1 j stud} in the colleges by providing fellowships for its 

could be given leave of absence to carry on such study. 


expand opportunities 
own employees, who 


S5. The importance of keeping the teaching staff alert brings up another field for 
c^operanve programmes. Best results can be obtained by industry convening conferences 
of professors and teachers. A similar result can be accomplished in part through lectures at 
tlie colleges by industrial leaders. A series of lectures by a number of men in different fields 
will probably be more effective than single isolated ones. The stimulation obtained from 
dynamic leaders in particular fields should be a significant experience. 

86. It does not appear that industiy^ is making full use of techm'cal institutions for the 
solution of its multifarious problems, both analytical and experimental. While such 
problems should be studied in colleges and technical institutions, it is essential tliat close 
association is maintained between industry and such institutions, with frequent interchange 
between industrial engineers and faculty members, in order to achieve the most effective 
results. 

87. To bring about the various forms of co-operation it is necessaty to bring together 
persons concerned with the provision of educational facilities on the one hand and industrialists 
and commercial magnates on the other. We consider it essential tliat the governing bodies 
of the various technical institutions should have adequate representadon of industr}’ on them 
and that the technical men working in industry should be given due representation on the 
standing advisory committees, constituted by the various institudons for the development 
of their departments. The presence of various interests in each region on the regional 
committees of the All-India Council for Technical Educadon should assist in bringing about 
greater co-operadon between industry and educational institudons. 


Lines of development — Organisadon of facilides for professional educadon cannot 
be stricdy related to the existing opportunides for employment but should take into account 
the developments planned in the various other spheres of nadonal acdvity which require 
technical personnel. It is also necessary to turn out youngmen with initiative and grit in excess 
of the numbers indicated by the normal employment posidon in order that new ideas may be 
developed and small-scale venmres might receive an impetus. Data in regard to the employ- 
ment position in different professions would still be an important requisite for the planning 
of facilides for professional education and it should be a point of major poUcy in the Plan to 
establish machinery for gauging the employment posidon accurately. Technical institudons 
can also help a great deal in the planning and organisadon of facilities by maintaining proper 
records of their alumni and the work they do after leaving the institutions. Such records are 
useful in assessing the utility of the various courses provided in the institudons as well as for 
indicadng the numbers for whom facilides are required to be organised. 
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89 Sp'-dal attention should be given to the development of fadhties for research and post- 
sraduaie vrorh. To attract the risht xxps of students it vriU be necessary' to institute research 
scholarships of adequate value and in adequate numbers. Collaboration between universities 
and hiaher institutions on the one hand and the national laboratories and Central research 
institutions on the other would go a long waj* in promoting research. Integrated schemes to 
ma-he full use of these institutions should be worked out. Existing institutions, having on 
their staff teachers of proved research afaiKtjq should also be encouraged by various means 
to develop their research sections in the particular fields. 

90. The Central Government have established a higher technological institute at Kharag- 
pur (the Lndian Institute of Technolos') and the All-India Council for Technical Education 
has recommended that this Institute should concentrate on post-graduate courses, advanced . 
work and research. As many of the courses at the post-graduate level as possible should, 
therefore, he pronded at this Instimte. The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, should 
also be a good place, in our view, for the provision of such courses. Similarly other established 
institutions, which have attained high standards at the under-graduate level, should be assisted 
to develop post-graduate courses. 

91. At the under-graduate level immediate steps have to be taken to provide courses in 
spedai subjects, such as technical training in printing, processing of woollen and silk fabrics, 
etc. Expansion of facilities in architecture and town planning is also immediately necessary 
and the State of Bombay, which is comparatively advanced in the protlsion of facilities in these 
subjects should offer training facilities to other States. Reorientation of courses in some of 
the existing institutions and improvement generally of the institutions should also be tmderr 
tal;en. In the plans submitted by the State Governments it is observed that most of the 
schemes relate to Government institutions. While industry and private plnlanrhropists 
may be expected to help in the improvement of non-govemmental institutions, the State 
Governments should not exclude such institutions completely from their plans. We suggest 
that the State Governments should, in consultation with the All-India Coundl for Technical 
Education, review the question of the continuance of the ill-equipped institutions started 
recently and, should the decision be to continue them, provision should be made both in the 
Central and the State Governments’ plans to bring about the desired improvement. To 
enable the State Governments to bear this increased burden the Central Government may 
undertake partial responsibilit}’ also for institutions hitherto financed wholly by the State 
Governments. 

92. For the training of supervisory personnel special emphasis should be laid on the 
rcorienLation of the activities of some of the existing institutions so as to train students for 

ih^ National Certificate Courses of the All-India Council for Technical Education, mostly on 
part-time basis. 

9 : 3 - Th_ gr^test need for expansion of training facilities is at the level of artisans and- 
m tsmwU. Institutions run by the Almistry of Labour, trade schools, industrial schools,' 
pm. uraon-cum-training centres should be opened on an e-xtensive scale, so that the skills of the 
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laoro mimhcrs of people, engaged in production or likely to be so engaged, are developed. The 
need for e.sjablisliing ruml training centres in villages has already been stressed. In towns, 
i.idu.trv .ind techniail institutions should co-operate to provide instruction for industrial 
einploj ce';. Training of varj'ing standards will have to be organised for such persons. 

p.j. .Another important activity which should be organised on an ejttensive scale is the 
p.ini'-ioii ol apprenticeship training schemes in industry. Proper arrangements should be 
m ule (or >-uper\-isinnofthc training programmes in industry’ and for their co-ordination with 
iir-truetion in teehnic.ll institutions. The .success of part-time courses depends mainly on the 
o.-e.im*:.!!!.!:! o‘ apprenticeship training schemes and properly co-ordinated programrnes of this 
hind are lih.ely to lead to increased production. \Vc hope that the regional committees of the 
.Mi-Indi.i Qnmcll for Technicil Ilducation will consider this task as of the greatest urgency 

imparlance. 

05. Only a few institutions have arrangements for refresher courses. Promotion of these 
cuur, cs. especially in areas where there is concentration of industries and other technical 
.activities, should be encouraged. The regional committees of the All-India Council for 
Techtiic-i! liducation should investigate this problem in each region and organise, in 
c'll ’.bor.uton with industritil and technical establishments on the one hand and educational 
insiivutiotis on the other, short-term refresher courses in various subjects, on a full-time or 
p tri-timc b.isis, as may be convenient. As such courses will primarily benefit industry and 
other icehnicil c.stahlishmctits, the financial liability should normaUy be borne by them 
th.oiigh. witli a view to giving encouragement. Government may share the responsibility 
to .'•omc c.xtcnt in the initial stages. 

pA. 'I'iie only institute for training of technical teachers is the one established by the 
.Minist.w of laibour at Koni Iliiaspur. Here, instruaors are trained for craftmanship training. 
Knowledge of tctichini: methods is as important for a teacher in a technical institution as 
cl'-cwhere. .Some provision for the training of teachers has been made in the Ministry’s plan 
;!•. a beginning in this direction. 

EnuotTioN rou CoM.\iERcn and Management 

97. The needs of commerce arc many. But though facilities exist, no comprehensive 
survev bxs been made of the state of commercial education in the country and the standards 
of the various courses provided. The need for such a survey can be easily appreciated. 

9S. 'fhcrc is considerable room for co-ordination and standardization in commercial 
education outside the universities. Different courses and examinations are held by various 
bodies which include the State Governments and commercial- institutions and result in wide 
variation in standards which not only impede development of commercial education but lead to 
confusion in the employing agencies about the utility of these courses. The All-India Council 
for Technical Education and its board of technical studies in commerce and business 
administration have prepared national diploma and certificate courses for the training of 
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different categories of personnel required for commercial occupations. 'Iliese courses, 
designed on a national basis and having in view the requirements of commerce and industry, 
go along way towards achietdng the much needed co-ordination and standardisation of 
training. A number of institutions are alread}' affihated to the All-India Council for these 
courses, and it is necessary now to have them accepted all over the country. We would 
suggest that the State Governments, who have their own institutions for commercial education 
or give grants-in-aid to similar private institutions, should introduce the national diploma 
and certificate courses. The All-India Council should periodically assess the standards 
followed by them in training and education. 

99. A very important aspect of education for commerce' which has attracted great attention 
of late, and has led to considerable development in the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America, is education in business management and industrial ad rriini stration. The 
need for increasing production and raising the standard of living of the people by improving 
efiiciencj' of manufacmring and distributiag processes requires specially trained management 
personnel at all levels and in all fields. It is not enough to have only scientists and technologists 
but also scientists and technologists who can administer and organise, large scale production 
and distribution. The majority of men who possess technical qualifications are entrusted with 
managerial functions at a comparatively late stage of their career. The need for training such 
men is obvious. The obsen’'ations made by the University Education Commission, the Percy 
Committee of the United Kingdom and the Joint Anglo-American Coundl for Productivity, all 
bring out prominently the importance of management studies and the need for facilities for 
such studies. The remarks of the Perty Committee in particular are fully applicble to the 
conditions which obtain in India : — 


“ The highly jxained technician is often ignorant of the principles of industrial brganisation 
and management Jand he^often showsjno inclination to accept administrative responsibility. 
Admittedly, there^is much that can be learnt iiitius field onlyfirom experience, but there is a 
body of knowledge, the awareness of which may greatly facilitate the process of learning. This 
body of knowledge should be made available both at the undergraduate and the post-graduate 


100. There is scope for orgamsed education for management in this country and 
j oungmen who reveal aptitude for managerial work can be better prepared by such education 
to take up responsible managerial positions in business. The task of detecting aptitude 
for managerial works and providing appropriate education and training to develop such 
aptitude into a profession can only be dealt with by such experts as now constitute the 
com^ttee on industrial administration and business management appointed by the 
n la ouncil for Techmcal Education. This committee has already prepared a plan for 
introducing sp^.cialised full-time' courses on industrial administration and business management 
or^ e extern region and is at present engaged in preparing a similar plan for the western 
inH Uc ^ ^ rmportant that the work of the committee is carried through with expedition 
basis Proposals for developing facilities for management studies on a regional 
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loi. Among the various professional courses law attracts, even now, perhaps the - largest 
number of pupils in spite of the fact that conditions are by no means easy in that profession. 
This may be due to a desire to qualify for at least one profession however difficult the 
chances in it may be. Most of lecturers in law colleges are part-time and the attention they 
give to their work leaves much to be desired. The Universitj- Education Commission has 
analysed the question of legal education in detail. 


8. Women’s Education 

102. Everyone realises the significance of the problem of women’s education in the special 
circumstances of our countiy today and the need for adopting special measures for solving it. 
The general purpose and objective of women’s education cannot, of course, be different from 
the purpose and objective of men’s education. There are, however, vital differences in tlie way 
in which this purpose has to be realised. 

103. The main point of difference to be stressed is that there are particular spheres of life 
in which women have a distinctive role and in which they can make a special contribution. It 
is now universally recognised that in the management of the household, in bringing up chil- 
dren, in the field of social service, in nursing and midwifery, in teaching, especially in ele- 
mentary schools, in certain crafts and industries like knitting, embroider}^, etc., and in the 
field of fine arts, women have, by instinct, a better aptitude. Tliis does not, however, mean 
that women should, whatever be their individual aptitudes and ambitions, be confined to tlicsc 
few spheres. They must have the same opportunities as men for taking to all kinds of work 
and this presupposes that they get equal educational facilities so that their entiy into the 
professions and public services is in no wa}' prejudiced. 


104. In a programme of women’s education the needs of different age-groups have always 
to be kept in view. These groups are ; girls of the school-going age, i.e., of the age-group 
5-11 ; girls of the age-group 11-16 ; girls above this age who are married and have to look 
after their families ; and unmarried girls above this age who have to learn some vocation and 
earn their livelihood. There is also die problem of the social education of women in general. 

105. The task of arousing the consciousness of parents to the need of educating their 
children, particularly their daughters, should form an integral part of a campaign of 
social education. Organisation of parents-teachers’ associations would also go a long 
way towards the promotion and betterment of education in general and women’s education in 
particular. Other organisations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj can undertake propaganda work 
in this connection. 


106. Special facilities have to be provided for meeting the special needs of girls above 
the age of eleven who, owing to social and economic conditions, arc not free to remain in schools 
even if they want to do so. Metiiods should be found whereby such girls arc given special 
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facilities for prosecuting studies bes'ond the primary stage at -home and are allowed to sit for the 
secondarj- school leaving certificate examinatioa privately. This is one agency through 
which girls may be encouraged to pursue secondarj' education. 

107. Another agencj* also may be thought of. There are many voluntary’’ organisations 
which hold their own examinations and issue certificates and diplomas to those who are 
successful. Free scope should be given for such voluntary effort ■ and Government may, 
wherever possible and necessary, recognise these diplomas and certificates and aid all 
approved voluntarv’ organizations. We would like to emphasise the point that in the period 
of transition through which the country is passing in regard to education tiiere should 
be the fullest scope for experimentation. 

loS. There are girl students who are unable, after the completion of the secondary course, 
to proceed to univertities. AH the same, they are interested in higher studies and can in their 
leisure moments pursue such smdies and pass the normal university examinations. There are 
some universities which admit such private candidates for their examinations and we 
recommend this practice for adoption by others. Part-time schools and colleges, extension 
lectures, etc., are at present a common feature of educational organisations in most countries 
in the world and should also be organised in this coimtr>'. The courses should be based on 
a harmonious combination of theor}’ and practice. 

109. The problem of women’s education in India is above all the problem of the education 
of grown-up women. Generali}-, women cannot alw'ays be educated in the same continuous 
fashion as men. Unlike boys, girls are forced to suspend their studies in the irearly teens 
due to a variety of reasons and take up wider responsibilities of the home. Arrangements 
should, therefore, be made to facilitate resumption of studies by women at a time when they 
have leisure. While it is found necessar}' even in the most advanced countries of Europe and 
America to organise education for the middle-aged woman, it needs no argument to stress the 
importance of providing similar facilities in a countiy’^ like ours. Social service organisations 
have to take up the cause of their education and conduct short-term courses for general educa- 
tion as well as for training in crafts. 


1 10. As regards the content of women’s education the point that has to be stressed is that, 
apart from the requirements of the different courses which they may take up, women should 
leara everything which will enable them to discharge those functions which, as has been observ- 
ed in the introduaory paragraphs, legitimately belong to their special sphere of life. The 
large majorit}- of them will become mothers and have to bring up their children and manage 
their household in an economical and efficient manner. 

111. There is also another aspect of the content of women’s education for which special 
provision has to be made. It is one of the objectives of planning for women’s education that 
at the secondary and even at the university stage it should have a vocational or occupational 
basis,asfaras possible, so that those who complete such stage may be in a position, if 
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ftecessaty, to immediately take up some vocation or the other. The idea of the 

bifurcation ofsecondary education is now widely accepted and what is stressed here is to give 
it extensive application especially in the case of girls. Here, there should be co-ordination 
between planning for women’s education and planning for cottage industries. Giving a 
vocational bias to women’s education is also of additional value in so far as their cnercies trill 
be directed to productive channels and should appreciably add to the national income of the 
country. 

1 12. In the organisation of women’s- education the Girl Guide Movement has an import- 
ant part to play. The movement at the present day is restricted to urban centres and even 
there its activities are not widespread. They do not reach all the girls in the localit}’ but are 
restricted only to those who attend regular schools. What is needed is that the movement 
should bring into its fold all the girls in the urban areas and it should extend the scope of its 
operation into rural areas also. As an agency of social education it is potentially strong and any 
planning for women’s education must make the fullest use of it. 

1 13. There are also the beginnings of women’s welfare movement in the countrjt In this 
connection, the step taken by the Madras Government in constituting a separate 
women’s welfare department, administering a comprehensive programme, both in rural and 
urban areas, with the help of trained social workers and a large number of voluntary' workers, is 
significant. The results achieved by the department are worthy of emulation by other State 
Governments. The Government of Uttar Pradesh, it is understood, has already followed 
suit. The Ministry of Rehabilitation at the Centre and some of the Departments of 
rehabihtation at the State level have also set up special divisions to deal with the problems 
of displaced women. The fullest use should be made of these departments for spreading 
education among women. 

9. Other Problems 

Labour and social service by students 

1 14. Institution of compulsory social and labour service for students is being urged, both 
as a measure of educational reform and as a means of improving the quality of manpower. The 
idea briefly is that students of both sexes, between the ages of 18 and 22, except when exempted 
on medical grounds, should be called upon to devote a period of about a year to disciplined 
national service at such place and time, and in such manner, as the State may decide. The 
economic value of the product of such labour is not the chief cons ration although the 
endeavour should be to increase constantly the efficiency of the work done so that it can become 
a source of real satisfaction, create a pride ofachievement, and at the same time, make tlic 
scheme as nearly self-sufficient as possible. The primary aim of the period of training is, 
howevre, the building up of students as workers and disciplined citizens. The vast place which 
manual work occupies in the life of a nation should be reflected in the aaivities of every citizen 
and the dignity of manual labour should be realised in practice. These lessons ar ebest inculca- 
ted in the formative years of one’s life as a student. A certain amount of manual work, as a 
part of the daily routine, and a short-term stay in a labour camp once a year, should be features 
of the curriculum throughout the educational period. At some stage during this period, for a 
considerable length of time, manual activity should figure as the major item in the day’s routine 
of the student. This, it is believed, should not be less than six months but may extend to a 
year. 
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115. This sen-ice take a variety of forms. ItwilJ develop significance in proportion 
to its relation to the real needs of the community. Community- projects, irrigation works, build- 
in <^5 of public utility-, roads, slum improvement, sanitation, etc,, are among the avenues which 
arJ immediately open. Association of students with such workswillbringthemaninteUec- 
tual and emotional awareness of the various tasks of national reconstruction, which are in 
progress. 


1 16. The intention is that every student before he enters life goes through the period^of 
training. For those who enter the universities, the end of the intermediate course would be 
the most suitable stage for participation in the scheme. It will cover a fairly large group and 
will operate at a time when the pressure of economic considerations is not as great as at later 
stages. In the absence, however, of sufficient experience of handling large bodies of students 
with economy and efficienty, the cost of introducing this scheme at this stage would be 
prohibitive. It is desirable, therefore, to begin with a small manageable group, for a period of 
three to six months ; and as experience is gained and more funds become available, to shift 
the incidence of the scheme to an earlier stage and extend the period of its operation. 


1 1 7. Doubts have been raised regarding the desirability of introducing compulsion in 
this matter. They relate only to short-term difficulties and do not seriously' touch any 
question of principle. A period of preparation and experimentation will be needed before the 
service can be put on a compulsory footing. Meanwhile, the scheme should be introduced on 
a voluntary' basis with certain inducements. Those who go through such a course will 
naturally be more fitted for positions of responsibility'. Organisers of this scheme should be 
as far as possible college professors for whose training adequate arrangements should be made. 
In this task, help should be sot^ht of organisations like the Hindustan Scouts and Guides, 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, colleges of physical education, the Bharat Sevalt Samaj and other 
social service organisations, A pro\'ision of rupees one crore has been rhade in the Plan for 
implementing the scheme. 


Teachers' salaries and conditiom of service 

1 18. One of the chief causes of the poor standards in the educational institutions is the low 
scales of salaries paid to teachers and the highly unsatisfactory' conditions of their service. 
The Central Government have taken steps to improve them in the centrally' administered areas 
and recently some States have also taken similar steps but on the whole conditions remain 
\ ery unsatisfactory. We are convinced that no improvement in the existing system will be 
possible without improring the conditions of service of teachers and putting their remuneration 
on a fair basis of comparison with other services. /We strongly recommend that every 
Stam Government should e.xamine the position of teachers’ salariesand, within the limits of 
their resources, endeavour o raise the scales of pay. 
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1 19. In View, however, of the large numbers involved and tlie strained resources of the 
btate the relief that might be expected from this measure is not likely to be sufficient and it will 
have to be otherwise supplemented. Whenever possible additional facilities in the form of 
free accommodation, fee concessions for their children’s education, etc., should be provided. 
In village schools attempt should be made to provide every’ teacher with a plot of land v here 
he and his family can grow their own vegetables. While all measures should be taken to 
prevent the evil of private tuitions, avenues of useful educational work should be provided by 
which teachers can supplement their income and at the same time help the cause of educational 
improvement and expansion in their leisure hours. They could, for instance, be given the 
chance of participating in activities like conducting refresher courses of teachers of lower 
classes during vacation, organising extension services in universities, running eveninc classes 
for working children, undertaking social education work, etc., and paid extra allowance for 
the same. Besides adding to their income, participation in these activities should, in many 
cases, help to enrich the personality of the teacher concerned and improve his knowledge. 

Physical and mental health 

120. Proper provision should be made in educational institutions for maintaining the 
physical and mental health of students. Health education should form a compulsory part 
of the curriculum from the earliest stage to the end of the university career. Educational 
institutions should also be responsible for spreading health education in the community 
around. Norms of physical fitness — comprehending agility, strength and endurance — 
should be laid down for boys and girls at every stage of educauon. These norms should 
be worked out by experts and applied to different groups of people with due regard to varia- 
tions in economic, climatic and other conditions. The course of the physical exercises cal- 
culated to help students to attain these norms should, however, be regulated by medical 
advice in each case. The attainment of these norms should be certified by a diploma which 
should be given some consideration in matters of public appointments and the like. 

121. We would also recommend to the State Governments and other authorities the 
following measures in this connection : 

(1) A National College of Physical Education for training the higher personnel for 

physical education and community recreation and leadership should be set up. 
The existing Central Institution for ;Physical Education in Ecmbay may be 
upgraded for the purpose. 

(2) Suitable courses of physical education should be prepared and introduced in schools 

and colleges. These should’ provide for games and sports as veil as suitable 
Yogic exercises. 

Adequate facilities for training of physical instructors should be pro\idcd. In 
teachers’ training institutions physical education should be an essential subjea. 
Short-term courses in physical education should also be organised for icacncrs. 

(4) Research in physical education should be conducted, especially in regard to the 
following problems ; 

(i) the relative value of different sports, games and exercises from the physiolo- 
gical, social and educational points of view ; 
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(//} the value of the Yo^c s}’steni of exercises ; and 

(ill) appropriate suitable sj'Uabuses of phj’sical education for different age and 
vocational groups. 

122. As r^ards mental health the need for emotional stability should be recognised and 
the stabilising, ermobling and unif^’ing influence of religion shoxild be utilised for the ptirpose. 
In the earlier stages the moral truths common to all religions should be mught and emphasis 
laid on their practice. The Universit}^ Education Commission has alread}^ made recommen- 
dations* in r^ard to the study of reli^on at the university stage. 

10. Educational ProgratvImes 

Scope 

123. The total allotment for educational development proposed in the Plan is Rs. 151 ‘ddf 
crores for the five-year period or an average annual expenditure of Rs. 30-33 crores. The 
total expenditure on education in 1950-51 was Rs. 63-16 crores of which Rs. 19-55 crores 
may be regarded as development expenditure. The increase from Rs. 19-55 Ks- 30’33 
crores a 3-ear represents an increase of nearly 55 per cent. 

124. The e.xpenditure provided under the head “ Education ” does not include the sum 
of Rs. 55-28 crores, during the five-5'ear period or Rs. ii -06 crores annually on an average, 
proposed to be spent on a number of schemes of training, education and research, which are 
shown under other heads such as Agriculture, Medical, Industries, Labour, etc. The 
expenditure on such schemes in 1950-51 was Rs. 6-96 crores onl}-. The Plan thus represents 
an increase of 58-9 per cent The sums included directly under education (i.e., Rs. 151-66 
crores) are nearly 46 per cent of the total proposed expenditure on Social Services, which is 
Rs. 339-81 crores. The e.xpenditure on education is nearly 7 per cent of the total expenditure 
of approximately Rs. 2,069 crores visualised in the Plan. 


Distribution of expenditure 

125. The distribution of the total e.xpenditure visualised over the five 5'ears of the Plan 
among the various sub-heads will be as follows according to the schemes submitted by the 
Central Ministr}’ and the States ; — - - 


{.Ks. in lajuis; 



Adminis- 

Primaiy 

Sccond- 

Univer- 

Techni- 

Social 

Other Total 

Statc/AIinistry 

tration 

Education 

arv 

silv 

cal and 

Education 

schemes 



Education Education 

Vocational 



- 






Education 




States .... 

75-7 

74,52- S 

8,30-4 

9,25-1 

9,90-4 

7,60 -o 

5,84-1 

1,16,18- 5§ 

Central Government 

... 

12,50- oj 

t 

ZAT'o 

11,55-0 

7,50- of 

1,00-0 

35,02-0 

Totai, (1951-56) 

75-7 

87,02-8 

8,30-4 

11,72-1 

21,45-4 

15,10-0 

6,84- 1 

1,51,20- 5§ 

Development espenditure in 

(0-5%) 

(57-6%) 

(5-5%) 

(7-8%) 

(14-2%) 

(10-0%) 

(4-5%) 

(100%) 

‘ 9-5 

13,24-2 

88-9 

I.20-I 

2.65-6 

76-9 

7I-I 

-19,55-3 

1950-51 . - . . 

*^5/0 

(67-7%) 

(4-5%) 

(6-2%) 

(13-6%) 

(3-9%) 

(3-6%) 

(ico%) 


* 30^3025 pa-^. 31-34 of the University Education Commission Report. 

oo!S^ not include the additional resources that the local bodies may be able to raise for the purpose. 

' 1 Janma & Kashmir .State, as break-up of this amount into 

sub-heads is not available. 

* ^isnalised on Secondary Educauon, promotion of Federal and Indian languages, etc., out of 

Rs.^croresshovmhereunderbasicandsodalEdueation. Detailed break-up is not yet avaifebll ■ 
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The development programmes introduce no radical alterations in the overaU struaurc of die 

educational system. The tendency in the pre-PIan period to broaden die base of the system 
has, as a matter of fart, been retarded. The percentage of development c.vpcnditurc on 
primary education has fallen from 67-7 percent in 1950-51 to 57-6 per cent during tlic 
period of the Plan. The need of the present situarion, however, is as stated earlier, tliat 
the present emphasis on primary education should be considerably increased. Although it is 
not possible to introduce radical alterations in the pattern of expenditure in the short period of 
five years without serious dislocation, the programme should be revised wherever possible so as 
to lay much greater stress on primaiy education than has been done hitherto. Similarly the 
emphasis on technical and vocational education needs an upward revision. 

Programmes of the Ministry of Education 

126. The total expenditure proposed for the Central Alim'stry is, as stated above, Rs. 35 • 02 
crores. Out of this provision, a sum of Rs. 5-72 crores* was provided in the budgets of 
I 95 l "52 and 1952-53. The provision for the remaining three years of the Plan would 
therefore be Rs. 29 '30 crores at the average rate of Rs. 9-77 crores. The development 
expenditure of the Alinistry in 1950-51 was Rs. 1*25 crores. 

127. The provision of Rs. 35‘02 crores is roughly divided into Rs. 20*00 crores for pre- 
university education, comprising mostly of basic and social education ; Rs. 2 • 92 crores for uni- 
versity education ,• Rs. ii • 10 crores for scientific and technical educadon ,* and Rs. i crorc for 
youth camps and labour service for students. A large number of the schemes contemplated 
are intended to be carried out in the States which are willing to co-operate and jointly share 
financial responsibility with the Centre in such propoitions as may be agreed upon. The 
various types of schemes contemplated are shown below : 

(a) For pre-university education the Centre has the following schemes : — 

(1) Basic and primary education — Complete units of basic education, from the prc-basic 
school to the post-graduate basic training college, will be set up, at least one in each State. 
Research in the problem of methods and curricula, with a view to improve them, will be one 
of the special functions of these units and results achieved by them will be made available to all 
basic institutions of the country in a systematic manner. The training colleges of these units 
will train teachers for junior and senior basic schools. Each of these units will also be a commu- 
nity centre as well as a research centre where the impact of a complete unit of basic education 
on the whole life of the community wUl be studied. Ordinary primary schools in the area in 
which a basic unit is set up will also be helped to improve their standards. 

(2) Social education— Janata Colleges will be established, at least one in each State, for 
experimental purposes. Their main object will be to train social education worlxrs, 
community organisers and administrators. When some of these colleges are no longer needed 
for this training they will be turned into rural colleges. These colleges will also serve as 

* The revised estimates for 1951-52 were Rs. 1-49 crores and the budget estimates for 1952-53 "cre Rs. 4-23 crcrcs. 
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comm unit}' centres. An attempt vill also be made to establish at least one school-ct/m-commu- 
nii}' centre in each district. The Janata Colleges will be opened in association with the units of 
basic education mentioned above. Library' sei^dce will also be integrated mth these institutions. 
The -aim of concentrating all these institutions in one area is to attempt the intensive educational 
de^’elopment of that area. 

(3) Secondary education — At least one multi-lateral high school will be opened as a pilot 
institution in each State, if necessary with suitable Central aid. • These schools will have not 
only sections for liberal arts and sciences but also sections for technical education, commerce, 
agriculture, etc/ Occupational schools, particularly for children between the ages of 14-18 
will also be established, where possible, for experimental purposes. ^ Grants will be given on 
a non-recurring basis to such experimental schools conducted b}”^ the' States if they satisfy the 
necessar}' conditions. Research bureaus dev'Oted to the study of problems of secondary educa- 
tion will be established at secondan’' training colleges or universities. Merit scholarships will 
be provided in existing public schools. to enable able but poor students to obtain the benefits 
of these institutions. 

(4) Audio-msuai aids — Production of these will be encouraged by establishing a unit at 
the Central Institute of Education which will co-ordinate the efforts of research workers and 
teachers in this field all over the countrj'. The State Governments, private firms and pub- 
lishers will be assisted in producing simpler audio-visual aids. These aids will be for use 
in primary and secondary schools as w'ell as in social education w'ork. 

(5) Experiments — Grants will be given to the State Governments and to voluntaty and 
private organisations for carrying out important educational experiments. 

(6) Training — Grants wiU be given to the State Governments for the training of basic 
teachers and social education workers. There are schemes for training the personnel for 
organising selecdve tests and providing vocational guidance. 

(7) Literature — ^The Central Alinistr}" of Education will produce selected model 

literature and encourage various firms and publishers to produce reading material. The 
literature which will be produced will be for children, for social education, for basic education 
well as for secondar}' schools. Competitive prizes and awards will be given to encourage 
as the production of this literature and audio-visual aids. '' 


( 8 ) Indian and federal languages — Original works as well as translations in various 
Indian languages will be assisted. Steps wiU be taken to promote the federal language. 
In the first instance, dictionaries, encyclopaedias and other reference books wUl be produced 
by the Central Ministr}". 

(9) Juvenile offenders — ^Pilot centres wiU, be established for the treatment of juverule 
delinquents and defectives. 


mucxTios j 

■ . © For techiucal education’a provkion of Rs. ii*io crores has been made. Out of this 
;.^ount a ,sum pf -Rs. 7'55 .crores v,iU,be.spent,on schemes which are already in progress. 

schemes for the des'dopment of the Indian Institute of Tcchnologs’, KJiaragpur, 
,,.an me Indian - Institute of Science,' Bangalore.”- Both these schemes are calculated to 0131:0 
up for the deficiency of facilities for post-graduate and research work in this conntn'. The 
sclieme for the development and expansion of 14 engineering institutions is expected to give 
, tone primarily to under-graduate work ■where there has been expansion in recent years 
without proper provisipp pf tochers, equipment, buildings, etc. The practical training 
, stipends scheme is calculated to help to .make up the deficiencj' of practical training among 
the products of technical institutions in our country. Out of the balance of Rs. 3 -55 crorcs, 
money will be found for further helping post-graudate courses and advanced rcscarcli work ; 
for providing facilities for the study of special subjects like technical training in printing, 

- 1 processing of woollen and .silk fabrics, etc., at the under-graduate Icvclj for training in 
.. architecture.and town planning ; for developing facilities for part-time courses at the various 
- levels^ for providing for teachers’ training ; and finallj' for construction of hostels. 

(c) A sum of Rs. 2*92 erbres has been provided for helping universities in the study of 
science and humanities. Outofthisanothera sumofRs. 20 lakhs has been earmarked for 
ielping libraries in universities and Rs. 45 lakhs for the research training scholarship sclicmc, 

(d) The establishment of a National Central Library at New Delhi is also under considera- 
tion. 

Programmes of the State Governments 

128. The expenditure proposed in the States’, sector is Rs. 116-65 crores, or an average 
annual expenditure of Rs. 23-33 crores, which represents an increase of 27 per cent over the 
development expenditure of Rs. 18-31 crores in 1950-51. The scope of the expenditure in tJie 
States’ seaor is increased by the fact, already stated, that the major share of the expenditure 
of the Ministry of Education is to be incurred in the various States. 

129. The types of schemes which State Governments have submitted under different 
heads are as follows ; — 

(1) Schemes of primary education include improvement of e.ri6ting primary schools and 
opening of new ones, conversion of primary into basic schools and opening of new basic 
schools. Under improvement of e.xisting primary schools are schemes for the improvement 
of buildings, the provision of play-grounds, the improvement of salaries of teachers, and the 
training of additional teachers. There are . programmes for the training of basic teachers, 

• whether newly recruited or taken from. existing schools for refresher courses. Buildings and 
equipment for basic schools to be opened have also been provided for. There arc schemes for 
extending primary education to rural and other'backw'ard areas. 

(2) Schemes for secondary education include those for opening of new secondarj' schools 
and impro'>ement of existing ones. There arc schemes for opening botli middle 
and high schools. Improvement schemes consist of provision for buildings, equipment and 
staff, as well as for upgrading of primary to middle schools, middle to high schools and^ high 
schools to''mtermediate. colleges. New subjects like physical education, uiifitary training, 
gardening and a^culture, music, etc., are sought to be introduced in some schools and 
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there are schemes for training of teachers in some of these subjects. There are schemes for 
maintenance of model schools. Some States have special schemes for extending , secondary 
education for girls. • A number of States have sought to provide playgrounds for secondary 
schools. In States where new areas have been merged, special provision has been made 
for extending education to those areas. 

(3) Schemes for university education include opening of new universities and colleges, 
and improvement and expansion of existing colleges. Improvement schemes consist mostly 
of improvement of buildings and equipment. Expansion schemes involve opening of new 
classes of higher standard for new, mostly sdentific, subjects. Provision for scholarships to 
meritorious students and for research has also been made. 

(4) Schemes of social education include schemes for libraries, physical education and 
5-outh activities, audio-visual education, literacy and adult education centres, social education 
among women, etc. There are no schemes for the training of social education workers, organi- 
sers and administrators. The Central Government, however, have plans for providing these 
training fadlities in co-operation with the State Governments. 

(5) Schemes of technical and vocational education include those for encouraging technical 
and vocational education at all levels. At lower levels there are schemes for opening craft 
schools, converting craft schools into junior technical high schools, for survey and opening 
of junior polytechnics, for organising technical and vocational education in middle schools, 
for conversion of secondary schools into technical high schools, for organisation of diploma 
courses, for opening industrial schools and agriculture bias schools, etc. Hitherto craft 
centres have been opened only in towns. In the working of the Plan care should be taken to 
provide rural training centres [reference para, 78] as well. 

At higher levels we have the upgrading of some commercial and technical schools into 
colleges, opening of new technical colleges, grants to existing technical institutions, giving 
stipends to students for studies abroad, etc. 

(6) Administratiorj, direction and inspection — The expansion of educational activities 
would necessitate the strengthening of the headquarters staff as well as the inspectorate staff. 
The introduction and extension of basic education and technical and vocational education has 
made the addition of special staff necessary. Various schemes have been provided for improve- 
ment of administration, direction and inspection. 

(7) Besides the schemes mentioned above, there are schemes for further education of 
ex-Seivice personnel, for development of regional languages and literature, for the education of 
the handicappedjTor setting up the National Cadet Corps in colleges, for the improvement of 
special fields of education as oriental education, statistics, etc. There are schemes for the 
training of the personnel abroad. 

Results of the programmes 

130. The results of the above programmes as estimated on the basis of State resources 
proposed to^be spent are showivin the statement on pages 568£aiid 569 and are summed up 
below: 

(i) In the field of primary'education the number of primary’scbools will increase by 17 per 
cent and the number of pupils by 25 per cent. The corresponding increase in the junior basic 
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would be 22 per cent andj'8i''per'cent. Taking'’the primary' and junior basic schools 
whereas in 1950-51 only 44 .5 per cent of the children of the age group 6-1 1 
re eing provided for, the percentage is estimated to rise to 55-7 per cent in 1955-56. This 
resu t IS estunated only on the basis of the State resources. We feel that it can be considerably 
improved if local resources are properly developed and tapped for the purpose of education. 

oug firm estimates are impossible at this stage it should not be difficult to rcacli the 
tarptofdo per cent. Again if crafts are introduced in primarj’ and middle stages and the 
trammg in them is properly handled it should be possible to add the three senior classes to 
pnmary (or junior basic) schools without any appreciable addition to the cost, which should 
enable us to improve considerably the results in respea of the children of i r-14, and which will 
favourably affect the estimated results in regard to secondary education mentioned below. 
Besides those who go to regular schools a large number of properly directed children’s 
clubs run with voluntary help, especially of students, should be able to spread, as already 
stated, some of the essentials of education among a large number of children who cannot 
go to school or for whom schools are not provided. 

(2) In the field of secondary education while secondary schools arc estimated to increase 
by 18 per cent during the period of the Plan the number of pupils would increase by 32 per 
cent. The percentage of the age-group 11-17 being provided for will increase from 10 -8 
per cent in 1950-51 to 13-3 per cent in 1955-56. 

(3) In the case of technical and vocational education (other than industrial schools), although 
the percentage increase (57 per cent in the case of institutions and 63 per cent in the case of 
number trained during the year) is very striking, it has to be viewed against the present poor 
provision. The case with industrial schools is similar. 

(4) As regards teachers, training facilities expand differently at different levels. While 
the number trained during the year increases only by 15 per cent in the case of primary' 
teachers, it increases by 54 per cent in the case of secondary schools and 162 per cent in the 
case of basic teachers. The low percentage increase in the case of primary teachers is c.vplaincd 
by the fact that with the policy of ultimately converting all primary schools into basic schools 
most of the States are taking steps to convert their primary teachers’ training colleges into basic 
tr ainin g colleges. It may be said that a high percentage of development of training facilities 
at all levels is’contemplated during'the Plan period. But the existing facilities arc so insufficient 
that this increase does not'make much impression on the'present’situation where a very high 
percentage of teachers are untrained. The percentage of untrained teachers in 1950-51 was 37 
in the case of primary schools, 45^in'’the case of junior^basic schools and 44 per cent in tlic 
case of secondary schools. Asa result of expansion of training facilities the percentage of 
trained teachers will rise by 3, 15, 6 percent, respectively in the’eases of primars’, junior basic 
and secondary teachers. 


(5) The highly unsatisfactory situation in regard to 'girls’ education does not improve 
appreciably and the programmes need to be revised to lay sufficient emphasis on this very 
important aspect of the educational problem. 
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^rPROGRESS-OF 
' (According ^ .programmes 


Priinary (ordinaiv) _ 

1 

Pupils • Teacfaers 


Junior Basic 
,, Pupils 


-Teachers 


Year 


Ko. tsf 
instimtioas 


Percentage Percentage - No. of ./Percentage .■a^Percmtage 
Total No. of Total of insttiutions Total of Total , of 
■girls . cumber: trained --number girls - nimber - trained 

.7 teachers - ■ -.teachers 


I 

- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

, 9 

10 Ti 

X 95 C- 5 t 

x.' 7 ri -779 


■ 3-2 

3,86,169 

63 

35,002. .29,00,322 

8 

t 77P13 55-0 

1955-56 • 

2.-02,141 

i>S 7 ,SS ,750 

32 

- 4,60,324 

66 

-42,833 .52,76.^178 

.13 

1,11,893 vr70-3 

Percentage of 
increase in 
1955-56 over 
1950-51. ■ 

17 

25- 

2 

19-2 

3 

22 

,81 

5 

45 - • 15 


Note : Figures for Hyderabad, 'Kashmir, ’Rajasthan, Ajmer and Vindhva Pradesh are riot included, unless other- 
Ttise specinmUy stated. Other States excluded under various heads are mentioned below 


(i) Figures for Urtar Pradesh are not included. 


(2) Figures for Uttar pradssh are not included. 


(3) rigures for ^.iadhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Mysore are -not -included. 


(4) Figures for Madhya Pradesh, Uttar -Pradesh -and West. Bengal -are rn^t included. 

(5) Figures for Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and IV’est Bengal are notinduded. 

Pradesh, Travancore-Cochin and Goorg -are not included and those for Rajasthan 


(7) Figures for Aladhya Pradesh and Coorg are not inclnded. 


(i) Fioirc; 
Cosrg, 


.Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Saurashtra,.Travancore-Cochin,.Bhopal, 
Hinucr.al Pradesh, Rutch and Tripura are not included. 


(9) Figures for Madhya Pradesh and Coorg are not included, 
(to) Fig;ires fo.- Madhya Pradesh and Coorg are not induded. 


education, 1951^6. 

submitted by State Governments; 


Secondary- 
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No. of 
institutions 


Technical end Vecn- 

Teachers tional (cj:cl. Indus- Inductricl Schocis 
trial Schools) 


1 rci.-.ir.c cf 1 ccchcn 
(n-umber ircincd denny 
the yeer; 


n- . , « Percentnee 

Total Percentage Total of 
number of number trained 
girls teachers 


No. of 
institu- 
tions 


Number 
trained 
during 
the year 


.NO. o: 
inritu'-ons 


t.'T.-.'.cd riirciry cf cf 

daring trained Sccon- liciic 

the • dcry trained 
year ' ' -trained 


12 ’ ■ 

..?3 .. 

14 . 


16 • ^ 

: 17; . 



20 21 12- 

B 

16,387 

43.87.657 

19 

1=63.575 

56 

260 

26,70a 

365 

14.750 27,9:7 9,5t6 

5 - 3 T 2 

19,262 

57 . 79.395 

16 

2,05,856 

62 

4 U 7 

43.603 

456 

21.757 32.212 I 4 .ff 6 

14.245 

18 

32 

—3 

26 

6 

57 

63 

25 

4S 15 54 

J62 


(ll) Figures for Rajasthan included. 

(iz) Figures for Aladhya Pradeshj Mysore and Manipur ere not included, 

(13) Figures for Madhya Pradesh arc not included. 

(14) Figures for Madhaya Pradesh arc not included. 

(15) Figures for Orissa, Pepsu, Himachal Pradesh, Coorg, Manipur and Tripura arc net included. Fir.!!es 
for Hyderabad are included. 

(16) Figures for Orissa, Pepsu, Coorg, Manipur and Tripura arc not Lnc'.uJed. Tr.r.z for Hydercbed arc 
included." 

(17) Figures for Bihar, Saurashtra and Part’C' States arc not included. Tho'c fer Rc-enhen and Hyderstsd 
are included. 

(18) Figures for Bihar, Saurashtra and Part ’.C’ States arc not inciudej. Tnos: fer Hyierabed arc included. 

(19) Figures for Travancorc-Cochin, Bilasp-ur, Georg and Tripura arc r..e; inci-uded. 

(20) Figures for Coorg, Delhi, Kutch and Trip-ura arc net ir.cl-uded. 

(21) Egures for Uttar Pradesh, Travancore-Coc^, Coorg, Kutch, Manipur and Trip’ura arc not ir.daitd. 





CHAPTERiXXXIV 

LABOUR 

Our approach to labour problems rests on considerations which are related on the one 
hand to the requirements of the well being of the working class and on the other to its vital 
contribution to the economic stability and progress of the country. The worker is the 
principal instrument in the fulfilment of the targets of the Plan and in *e achievement of ’ 
economic progressj generally. His cooperation will be an essential factor in creating an 
economic organisation in the country which will best subserve the needs of social justice. 
Certain rights and obligations are assodated with this distinctive role. 

2. Adequate provision has to be made for the basic needs of the workers in respect of food^ 
dothing and shdter so as to enable them- to remain in a state of health and effidency. Besides 
the satisfaction of these basic needs, they should have their due share in sodal and economic 
progress in the shape of improved health services, wider provision of social security, better 
educational opportunities and increased recreational and cultural facilities. The workers must, 
of course, as members of the community have the full benefit of the sodal services and facilities 
available to any other section. Appropriate measures must, however, be taken to meet their 
peculiar difficulties and to remove their special handicaps. 

3. The conditions of work should be such as to safeguard the worker’s health and protect 
him against occupational hazards. The work-place should provide reasonable amenities for his 
essential needs. The worker should also be equipped with the necessary technical training and 
a certain levd of general education. Having placed his assets — ^labour and sidll at the disposal 
of the community, he should be asstired of a reasonable measure of security against the various 
natural and other risks to which he is exposed. In his relations with the management, it is 
necessarj* that he should be treated with consideration. When he feels he' cannot get a fair deal 
from his employer, he should have access to an impartial machinery set up for the purpose. 
The worker must be free to organize and to take lawful action in furtherance of his rights and 
interests. The community has recognised most of these rights, which have found a place in the 
Constimtion. 

4. The Central and State Governments have been alive to all these needs of workers. 
Some of the laws pertrirung to factories, trade unions, workers’ compensation for injuries and 
death have been in existence for a long time, but the pace of action has quickened since 
Independence. The Ministry of Labour at the Centre, in particular, have made strenuous 
efforts to promote the well-being of the working class on the basis of a planned programme with 
le^Iative and administrative measures, much of which has been successfully carried out. In 
the sphere of labour legislation undertaken recently mention may be made of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, Factories Act, the Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Scheme Act, 
the Minimum Wages Act, the Employees’ State Insurance Act of 1948, the Plantation Labour 
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A=t, 1951, the Mines Act and the Provident Fuad Act of 1952. Some of these Acts hive 
ea y come into operation while others are bdng put in force. A number of welfare schemes 
eniployees of mines and of Central Government undcrlaluncs have been 
Htoo uced by Ae Ministiy. Housing for industrial workers has made a modest beginning. 
Effea IS now being given to the recommendations of the Commission for panidpniion bv 
Government in this activity on a much larger scale. In addition to the funds allotted to 
housing and to resettlement schemes of landless agricultural workers over 6-74 crorcs of 
rupees* are intended to be spent on labour welfare during the period of the Plan, both bv the 
Central and State Governments. Tripartite bodies have been set up to ad\isc Go\‘cmment 
on various labour matters. Advisory Boards are working in many States. Tlic employment 
position in factories has been much better during recent years as compared to the two years 
immediately after the end of the war. The average annual earnings of faaoiy ivorkers have 
shown a steady increase. Trade unionism has experienced a remarkable growth during these 
years but the qualitative progress has not been even. 

5, The response of the workers to these measures has been satisfaaory. Noticeable in- 
creases in production have been recorded in a number of industries during last year and the 
first half of this year. Strike activity has considerably diminished. The number of man-days 
lost last year was the lowest among the years of the post-war period. There i.s 
increasing evidence of the relations of mutual dependence and the need for direa dealings on 
the part of the representatives of the workers and the employers. The emergence of the Joint 
Consultative Board as a bi-partite structure on the initiative of the top representatives of the 
working da^c and industry is a welcome advance. The tendency to rely more and more on 
internal settlement was manifest during and strengthened by the proceedings of the Indian 
Labour Conference held recently. 

6. Greater improvement in the economic condition o/workers has, however, been impeded 
by a rising price level and failure of the industrj’ to renovate and modernise plant and rationalize 
management in many cases. In this context it is, however, to be realized that rate of progress 
has to be determined not only by the needs of the w'orkers but also by the limitations of the 
country’s resources. Too rapid changes or changes on a wide scale may result in financial, 
administrative and other difficulties which endanger new reforms and retard further develop- 
ment On the side of labour, there should be a keen realisation of the fact that in an 
undeveloped economy, it cannot build for itself and the communitj' a beuer Ufc c.\ccpt on the 
firm foundations of a higher level of productivity to which it has itself to maltc a substantial 

ntribution. The role of labour in promoting bener standards of living for the community 
^^'olves acceptance of greater regularity in attendance, disciplined behaviour and meticulous 
discharge of duties. To ensure this, much greater attention has to be paid to the spread 
^Utmey and the healthy development of trade unions so that workers arc not (exposed to 
Lploitation and can act with grea ter sense of responsibillt^x 

of some Stales the normal admmistrativc expen.liWrc for impt.„-ner.ting Uho-ar 

legislation. 
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7 Industrial relations, wages and-sodal security; wdridiig conditions,' employirirat inii 
naintog and productivity are among the mportfiit Aspects of fliellab'oufprobkmm respect of'' 

which the Commission propose^’ to make^pecific recommendations. ^ 

■ i”lNDUSTWAi. R elations 

-It-is prop6sed-to- deal here with indu^al rfelatiohs'both in* the" private and public settor;'- 
The role the trade' unions arid employers’ orgariisations^have to plSy in the impleriierit'atiori.;Of 
the plan also requires to be specifically stated. The recommeridatioiis in’ this sectibri have,- 
thereforCj been grouped under the following' heads- 1 (A) Private' sector j i[B) Public sector^b 
(C) Role oftrade unions and emplbyers-arganisatioris in a planned ecorioiriy. ' . J'; 

■ 'A. Private Sector , 

8. Harmonious relations between capital and labour are essential for the realization of the 

targets of the Plan in the industrial- sector. This would be issured lb ’a;Hrge,iexterit if it were 
possible for management and labour to corrie to an' agreerrient regm-dirig the principles which;' 
should govern industrial relations’. To this end the'Planriip^ Comniissibn -worked out certain--'’ 
proposals in consultation with the Miriistri^ of La^owjimd Commerce and. Industry on’the-,; 
basis of which agreed coriclusioris have beeri r^ched in the Industries Development Committee 
composed of representative employers and leaders of the priiicipal workers’ organisations in the, ; , 
country. These agreed conclusions are. reproduced below,,: — • . 

The approach 

9. Peace in industry has a-great significance as a force for world peace-if we-cohsiderithe-'‘ 

wider implications of the question. The answer to class-antagonisms and-worldhonflictsiwiil'- ’ 
arrive soon if we succeed in discovering a sound basis for human relations in industry. Econo- 
mic progress is also bound up with industrial peace. • Industrial^relatibns are,' therefore,’ not a 
matter between employers and erhployees aloriei but a-; vital’ corieerri of the co inmurii ty' whibh’ ^ 
may be expressed in measures for the protecrieh of ife'^ldrgef ‘Interests.' > ‘ 

10. In a community organised for social 'Justice and the good of all its members, there r.' 
would be a constant reconciliation of the interests rif aU^sectibris and no legitimate 'occasion'.': 
for a group to interfere with.production or disorganise the life of the community should arise. 
Even where the workers, and. employers are ranged in opposite camps, the essential oneness of?: 
their interests over a wide area of.the mutual relation of the parties is' evident. ; But 'there is ?'; 
doubtless also a very considerable ground over which coriflicts inay arise., . .'The eniployer'usually' • 
possesses superior strength which may become a source of inju^'ce aijd ,6ppressiori' unless tie'is n ■ 
imbued with a high sense of fairness and uses his advantage with sc?iipul6us 'regard to'the -.. 
rights, and interests of others. In an econoriiy ofgariised-on'ithe basis’ 'of XQippedfion,' privately 
monopoly or private profit, the workers’ right' to have recourse to pehceful^direct action fori &e 
defence of then- rights and the improvement of their conditions cannot b.e denied and should 
not be curtailed unduly. It is gerierally accepted, -however,' that in 'any epiefgency and irii the 
case of services, essential to the safety and weU-being - of the community recourse ’ to a ' 
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stoJre or lock-out may be suspended or withheld on the condition that in all such c 
sionismadefora just settlement of the parties’ claims. EKp::rience ofmany year, 'aas 
trated that m the majority of labour struggles, owing to the ignorance and tlie of fr.e 

workers md their organizational and bargaining weakness they iiavc faiicd to g.;in their 
irrespefflve of thamerits of the disputes. The community has, tiicrcfcrc, to inic.wcne for 
redressing the balance in favour of-the weaker- parn- to assure just -treatment - for a!! concc.m.ed. 
Legal provisions relating to trade unions and industrial disputes h-tve to be framed a.nd 
interpreted in relation to-these objectives. On 'occasiofis- the workers too tir-ak-e arf'unie.“JHmaMe 
use of &eir strength. Whatever may be the apparent outcome of a labour confiicii tlv; rcMilvire.; 
loss far- outweighs -any advantage secured by a partj’ and in most cases all concerned si.-nJ to 
lose. ■ ’ - 


II. In normal times and in ordinary' cases whether the right to strilic or loeb.-out should 
be- circumscribed is an- open question. An economy organised for- planned -produetion and 
distribution, aiming at the realisation of -social justice and the welfare of the masses can I'unaion 
effectively only in an atmosphere of industrial peace. India is moving in this -direction. It 
is also at present passing through a period of economic and political cmc.''gciuy. Ta'dng the 
period of the next few years, the regulation of industrial relations in the couniiy h.is to be 
based on these two considerations and it is incumbent on the State to arm itself with leg-il 
powers to refer.-disputes for settlement by arbitration or adjudication, on failure of efforts to 
reach an agreement by other means. However, the endeavour of the State has all along to be 
to encourage mutual settlement, collective bargaining and voluniaty arbitration to the utmost 
extent, and thereby to reduce to the minimum occasions for its intervention in industrial disputes 
and the exercise of the special powers. The restrictive aspects of any existing or future labour 
legislation must be judged in the light of these considerations. 


12. - The employer-employee relationship has to be conceived of as a pannership in a 
constructive endeavour to promote the satisfaction of thc'cconomic needs of the ccmmuuiiy in 
the best possible manner. The dignity of labour and thc.vhal role of the worker in such a 
partnership must be recognised. ' In dealing with the worker it has not only to be borne iiymind 
that his energy and skill are the most precious assets' of the nation, but also that his 
personality is an object of care and respect and of equal significance and worth with tha' 

other elemeiit in the community. It may be that tire worker on account oi handica,.5 

of illiteracy efiective a rok in 

the woridog of iridustry as 'he should. Industrial relations have to be so developed tiut the 
worker’s fitness to tmderstand and carry out his responsibility grows and he is equipped to 
take an increasing share in the working of industry'. There should be the clos'est coUaboretion 
through consultative committees at all levels Between employers and employees for the purpose 

ofincreasing production, improving-qualityj reducing costs and eliminating waste. 

13. The worker’s right of assodation, organisation and collcaivc bargaining is 10 be accep- 
ted Wiiout reservation as the fundamental basis of the mutual relationship. The attitude to • 
trade 'fihions should not be just a mauer of toleration. They should be welcomed and helped' 
to function as part and parcel of the industrial s>'stcm. 
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14. If any differences arise between the parties, th^ should be examined and settled in a 
spirit of reasonable adjustment with an>ye to the good of industry and the well being of the 
community. In the last resort differences may be resolved by impartial investigation and 
arbitration. The intervention of the]^State'and imposed settlements may become necessary at 
times. The stress of the administration as well as the efforts of parties should, however, be for 
avoidance of disputes and securing their internal settlement. 

15. The machinery and procedure relating to compulsory arbitration and adjudication of 
disputes should be so designed as to secure the essence of a fair settlement based on the princi- 
ples of natural and social justice with the minimum expenditure of time and money. T o achieve 
the aforesaid aims, statutory provisions in this connection should be framed in accordance with 
the following principles ; 

(i) Legal technicalities and formalities of procedure should be reduced to the minimum, 
the relevant facts and figures should be fiimished quickly and attention should 
be focussed on the material points in issue. 

(it) The machinery and procedure should be adapted to the varying needs. Every 
dispute should be taken up for final disposal directly at a level suited to the 
nature and importance of the case. Relatively simple or less important matters 
should not entail a disproportionate expenditure of time and attention, 

(lit) Selection, recruitment and tramingofthe personnel ofthe courts or tribunals should 
be carried out with a view to securing competent disposal of the question 
coming up before them and the requisite technical help should be provided 'to 
obtain speedy settlement and to avoid miscarriage of justice. 

(in) There should be no appeal from decisions of an industrial court or tribunal, barring 
the very exceptional case of a decision which may be found to be perverse or 
against the principles of natural justice. 

(u) The provisions of law should be adequate for securing strict and prompt compliance 
with the term of any award of decision. 

16. Industrial arbitration differs fundamentally from the or dinar y administration ot 
justice. In the latter case the law of the land has pre-determined the rights and obligations 
of the parties and the courts have only to interpret and apply the provisions of the statutes. A 
wide element of discretion, however, rules the dedisions of industrial tribunals, because there 
are no established criteria for settling the issues which arise before them. It is possible that 
case law on those points will grow in course of time, but in matters affecting large economic 
interests it would be a very unsatisfactory procedure to leave the ‘ norms ’ and the guiding 
policy to be settled by such a process of trial and error. The resolution on Industrial Truce 
adopted at the Industries Conference in December 1947 visualises the establishment of a 
machinery for the, determination of ‘ norms ’ and standards which may govern the mutual 
rations and dealings between the employers and employees and the settlement of industrial 
disputes. The most suitable machinery for the purpose can only be a tripartite body consisting 
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of representatives of employers, employee and Government. It may be c7:pcetcd 
that agreements will be reached on many contentious matters, but where this is not po'sibl; th: 
Government may, with such expert assistance and judicial adwcc as is needed, iucif arrive at 
decisions. These agreements or dedsions may, according to the nature of the case, be issued .ts 
directives binding on the courts or the tribunals, or embodied in legislation. 

17. There is need for continuous education of employers and employees as well .as the 
public with regard to their duties and mutual obligations. The conduct of the parties must be 
in keeping with the objectives of the Constitution and the declared social polidet of the State. 
Enlightened and active public opinion capable of mobilising itself on the side of justice and 
fairplay should be counted upon as a much more potent force for the maintenance of healthy 
industrial relations than the coerdve powers of the State. 

18. It should be realised that while the economic aspects arc important we arc basically 
dealing with a human, psychological and social problem. The key to industrial peace hes 
ultimately in a transformed outlook on both the sides and it should be the business of 
leadership in the ranks of labour and employers as well as in Government to strive to work out 
a new relationship among the parties in accord with the spirit of true democracy’. Where the 
State is itself the employer the rebtions beuveen the management and the employees should 
be so ordered as to offer an example of sustained mutual goodwill and fruitful coll,iboration. 

Avoidance of disputes 

19. In order to avoid needless friction, and disputes between employers and workers, it is 
necessary to by down in concrete and specific terms the duties and responsibilities of either 
side. A worker should know what is expected of him in the particular occupation or capacity 
in which he is employed. He should ako know the privileges which are due to him, in relation 
to the performance of his duties. The standing orders, which arc now obligator^' in case of 
most industrial establishments, cover some of tlfis ground, but there arc other matters 
concerning the rebtions between the parties and the precise range of duties of operatives in 
which some guidance may usefully be provided. Each undertalung should, therefore, adopt a 
manual of instructions for diffe.-entcb.scs of operatives of the type in vogue in some Govern- 
ment offices and commercial establishments. Such manuals should be prepared, and when 
necessary revised, by tripartite consultation. 

20. Elected representatives of workers function as shop-stewards in some establishments 
at present. This agency should be developed and fully employed for rcdrcssal of grieranoes 
of workers in their individual and collective capacity. 

21. An employer should in consultation with the workers by down clearly the manner in 
whuch any worker or group of workers, individually or collectively through their representatives, 
may approach authorities at different levels in the plant in respect of various types of grievances. 
Such procedure should be as uniform as possible for different workers in the same industrs' at 
the same centre. Suitable records may be mainuuned for this purpose wherever nccctsary. 
It should be open to an individual worker or his representative in due course to approach the 
highest executive on the spot, in the last resort. By suitable means the workers should be 
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kept in toticb with the state of the xndusttr and the affairs of the establishment in which they af^ 
employed. Tnis applies pardcolarly in matters which concern them directly; The workers ' 
s'Muld* be apprised in ad\'ance, in all feasible cases, of any contemplated change which may alter’ • 
ihe siattis quo relating to their conditions and interests. The employees must simUarly indicate ■ 
theirdesirefor any change in. the existing .conditions. The observance of such a .procedure ■’ 
Vtili prevent orecinitate action which often leads to avoidable trouble. Direct action on either 
side in violation of this obligation should be punishable imder the law. „ , 

■ "22.' The standing orders should embrace all matters- of routine -industrial administration ' 
and anv diffreences between the parties regarding the terms of the standing orders should be 
remived by arbitration. Model standing- orders should be framed officially for the purposes 
of guidance and to operate ttU they are settled-in accordance with the prescribed procedure." 
Arrangements should be made for registration of agreements at whatever- stage they- are 
concluded between the parties, with the explicit provision that any dispute -r^arding- the- ^ 
interpretion of the terms of the agreement will be referred to arbitration. 

23. Social contacts, not of a patronising character but as among members of an industrial 
famil.v, should be promoted for all those associated with the working of the establishment at 
any level The supendsorj' staff and the technicians have a special position of advantage for 
ta.king'the intitative in establishing a spirit of brotherhood and cordial relations, ' The 
personnel officers on the staff, usually designated as labour or labour w^elfare officers, Imve- a ' 
special responsibility for the avoidance of disputes and creating mutual goodwill and under- 
standing. In a number of cases owing to wrong selection, lack of proper equipment, or 
training and a wholly misconceived view of their role on the part of the employer, these ; 
officers have failed to render very useful service and have, on the other hand, accentuated ,, 
distrust and ill--wili between the parties. Remedial action in this matter in which the State may 
assistshouldbe undertakenbyorganisations of employers -without delay. It -will- be -found , 
helpful if joint committees at various levels periodically review the developments in industry, 
and working conditions and other matters of common interest. 

Jjnen:oI settlement 

24. The informal approach visualised so far may not succeed in disposing of all the differen- 

ces which arise between the employer and the employees in an' establishment. Questions also 
arise which affect the common interests of the workers engaged in an , industry and which -must 
properly be pursued on a collective basis. Efforts for -the settlement of such disputes -inay-be - 
pursued in a coordinated manner either through a suitable machinery for joint delibhratidns or -• 
by collective bargaining between the representatives of oi^inised labour and of the employer 
or a group of employers as the case may be. ' . , 

2^. Joint co/OTn'rfeer— Works committees for the settlement of differences on 'the' spdt” 
between the workers and the management is the key of the system of industrial relations ‘as ' ' 
conceived m th^ Plan. Joint committees should also be set up' for a centre and for the " 
maustiy as a whole to tackle questions of wider import. These committees will be' the ' best ' ' 
Yehicle for improving labour relations and promoting employer-employee collaboration 'in" 
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■ the interests of high production and greater u'cU-bdng of the workers through the prcgrcjs 
•of industry'. It will not suface to provide for the creation of joint cammiticcs clihcT en a 

- voluntary or compulsory basis. When a new institution of such a high signifiennee has to be 
• developed, active steps must be taken to foster it and to create conditions conducive to it" 

- healthy growth. 

26. The successful functioning of works comminees rests a good deal on the initiative, 
sympathy and interest of the management. The supervisory staff should be encouraged to lend 
a helping hand. There should be periodic reviev,’ of progress of worlts committc-es. The 
circumstances hampering the operation of a committee in any unit. should be otantined carefully 
and every effort should be made to remove the hindrances. The works committc-e is in no 
sense to be a rival of the trade union. Every effort should be made to secure the support and 
co-operation of the latter in the conduct of the works committees. The personnel of tlie works 
committees on the side of the workers should invariably be chosen by the trade union enjoying 
a representative character and having the backing of the majority of the workers in a unit. In 
all other cases the w'orkers should themselves elect their rcpreccniativcs on the works commi- 
ttees. It should be open to a union ofScial or a Government Labour Officer to assist in the 
proceedings of the committees at the invitation of either party. 


, 27. The committees while being free to take up any matter coming within the range of 
.industrial relatiorw should, in order that they may grow in strength, have a list of specified 
functions. All questions relating to amenities, working conditions, mafters of disdpline, quality 
of materials etc., should be necessarily dealt vrith by these committees. A works committee 
cannot of course take any decision svhich may diverge from the terms of a collective agreement 
and its decisions regarding matters lying within the scope of collcaivc agreement should be 
subject to the ratification of the management and the organisation of labour possessing the 
bargaining rights for the purpose, 

28. A works committee is ordinarily the culminating step in the grievances machinery 
designed to function within a unit and there may be a separate committee for the purpose of 
collaboration in dealing with matters specially relating to production. It may, in cenain cases, 
be found more convenient to entrust the works committee v;iih the functions of a produaion 
committee. 


Collective bargaining 

29. Collective bargaining can derive reality only from the organised strength of the workers 
and a genuine desire on the pan of the employer to co-operatc with their representatives in 
exploring every possibility of reaching a settlement. A legal framev-'orkmay, however, be 
■created to determine the appropriate bargaining agency and to fi.x the responsibility for the 
enforcement of collective agreements. For the success of collective bargaining, it is essential 
• that there should be a single bargaining agent over as large an area of industry as possible 
and uniform conditions should be secured in at least all the establishments in one centre. 
Where no trade union has built up the rcqmsitc strength to obtain a representative 
character, the largest union should have the right to function in respect of all establishments in 
which it has a majority of the workers as its members. Separate unions for industrial 
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establishments in the same industry in a local area are inimical to the growth of a strong and 
healthy trade union and their existence may be justified only in very exceptional circums- 
tances. Provision has to be made for the direct election of representatives of workers from 
among the employees when no trade union ejdsts or is able to secure the right to represent 
them. While it is preferable to have a single industrial union covering all the occupations 
in an industry, latitude may be permitted for special categories of salaried employees to form 
their own unions if the majority of these employees are in favour of such a course. In the 
absence of all other agencies arrangement has to be made by the State for the appointment 
of officials to look after the interests of the workers in industrial disputes. 

30. To the bargaining status of the parties would naturally be attached certain obligations, 
especially with regard to non-participation in illegal strikes and illegal lock-outs. 


31. An elaborate procedure relating to the representation of employees and employers 
may not be easily applicable to small and less advanced industries and a simpler alternative 
should be available for such cases. 

Conciliation and etiqtnry 

32. The State has to step in with an offer of conciliation when the parties fail to reach an 
agreement and the dispute continues. Conciliation should be made available in aU such 
disputes and must be resorted to except when there is a volimtary submission for arbitration 
or a direct approach to a tribunal or court is permitted or prescribed. The conciliation officer 
has an important role for w'hich he should be adequately equipped and trained. For cases 
involving major issues ad hoc or standing conciliation boards may be appointed. The board 
should be composed of an independent chairman and persons-in equal numbers to represent the 
interests of the parties. Panels of non-offidal conciliators may also be formed. Conciliation 
proceedings should be carried on in a completely informal atmosphere and concluded as quickly 
as possible within a fixed tune limit. A court or a tribunal should not take cognizance of what 
transpires in conciliation proceedings. 

33. It may be useful in certain cases to have recourse to an official enquiry for the purpose 
of avoiding disputes, eliciting information or educating public opinion regarding the merits of 
a dispute. A court or a commission of enqui^ may be set up for this purpose. 

Arbitration 

34. Adequate machineiy should be provided for arriving at impartial decisions regarding 
disputes which are found incapable of settlement by conciliation. It is necessary to empower 
labour courts to take cognisance and dispose of any complaints relating to working conditions, 
health, safety, welfare and kindred matters. Reference of disputes relating to such crucial 
questions as wages, hours, rationalisation schemes should, as far as possible, be left to be settled 
b} conciliation or voluntary arbitration. The State may however, have to refer such disputes 
for compulsoiy' arbitration in the absence of a voluntary submission. Employers and trade 
unions may be encouraged to bind themselves in advance to submit to arbitration every industrial 
dispute in which a settlement is not reached by conciliation and not to sanction or resort to a 
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Strike or lock-out as the case may be whidi is not legal and in respect of v.-hich all the legal 
methods for the settlement of an industrial dispute have not been avhausted. Such employers 
and unions should be in a posirion to make a direct approach to the machinery set up by statute 
for the purpose of compulsory arbitration. The most honourable and patriotic course for 
employers and employees would be to agree to submit any present or future dispute or classes, 
of such disputes to arbitration of any person or board of their choice. The number of sucit 
agreements would be a good index of real progress in industrial relations in the country. The 
apparatus ofarbitration must be adjusted to suit a variety of needs. For important indunrie^ 
separate wage boards would be found veiy|hclpful. Such wage boards may also be established 
at the centre to which issues affecting an industry in the country as a whole may be 
referred. A central tribunal should be set up to deal with disputes of national importance. 

35. The cause of industrial peace has not been helped by the manner in which the lepd 
machinery has functioned in several industrial disputes. There is a widespread feeling ih.at 
excessive delays occur and the judgments in several cases lack balance and arc incapable of 
meeting the true requirements of the situation. The remedial aaion already outlined here 
would go far to set things right. A considerable faaor in the length of proceedings will be 
eliminated if the party making a claim submits its complete case at the start, furnishing a copy 
to the opposite party simultaneously. Similarly when conciliation fails a statement signed by 
the parties offering to submit their differences to arbitration may straightaway operate ns a 
submission, to obviate delay. 

36. The work of the industrial and labour courts suffers in qualits’ and speed of disposal 
because the necessary information is not readily available. In part the Starccan itself fill the 
gap by preparing in advance the factual and statistical material which, in the light of c.vpc- 
rience, is found to have a beating on the various types of cases which come before tJic courts. 
The State should have the power to require any employer or employers generally to maintain 
and furnish data relating to plant, manufacture, industrial transacuons and dealings which 
might be needed for the settlement of industrial disputes. The balance sheets of industrial 
concerns have often to be cited. They should be supplied to the authorities in a suitable 
standardised form as soon as they are ready. Provision for this may be made in the Companies’ 
Act in which there should also be adequate safeguards to ensure that the balance sheets 
present the correa state of affairs of the company. 

37. Legal sanctions may have to be employed for securing due observance of the awards and 
decisions of the tribunals. If direction and control of an establishment becomes neccssars’ for 
this purpose they may be exercised under special legislation to be undcrtaltcn for the resmbtion 
of industries. 

Stoppages 

38. There is obvious justification for compulsory’ postponement of stoppages without 
notice of change and svhile coUeaive bargaining, conciliation or arbitration is in progres s. i\ 
strike or lock-out without due notice during the pendency of any proceedings or in vtnbtion 
of the terms of a settlement, agreement, atvard or order have of course to be banned and attetided 
by' suitable penalties and loss of privileges. An illegal change should be treated on the same 
footing. 
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B. Public sector (Industrial AND~CoAiMHicrAL EAiPLOYEES; in- Public .. ,UNDp.TAKmGS) 

39. In India, as elsewhere, more and more industrial undertaldng's are now being financed 

and managed bv the State. The number of workers employed in such.undertaHngs i&sufficient- 
ly large and harmonious industrial relations therein,are matters of yi^ upporlance to. the 
success and efficient working of these undertakings. . ■> 

40. Public undertakings differ in an important respect- from private undertakings., - The 
‘ profit ’ motive and the exploitation -of workers for- private gain have:no::rignificance.in.the 
State-owned enterprises. The undertakings have rib doubt to show the: same, if not :gr.eater 
efficiency of working as private owned undertakings. ' They have also to show profits. -But the 
nature of these profits is different. The profits w'hich these undertakings make are not-profits 
intended for any individual or group of individuals but are extra wedth for the whole country. 


41. A worker in a public undertaking stands on a different footing from a worker .in private 
undertakings. He has a duel role of master and servant ; master as a dtizen of the country and 
servant as a worker of the undertaking. It is therefore necessary that ’he should be made 
conscious that in serving the tindertaking he is serving himself and that the.bettef 'he 

. works and the greater his efficiencj' the better he will serve and help himself. ‘ He must be ihkde ’ 

to feel that the responsibility for the success or failure is as much Ms as thait of the rdanagement 
and that the undertaking belongs to the country as a whole includiiig himself. He should t^e 
pride in Ms contribution to the success of the undertaking. : 

42. The w'orkers’ enthusiasm for the success of public tmderta^gs can be aroused only ;• 
when they know that justice and fairplay prevail in the imdertakihgs and proper | 
arrangements are made for redress of the grievances of the tvo^ers. The ahn'shpuldbe to have ; 
a co-operative and contented labour force. The ways by wMch .tMs can be. achieved, jtyhile . 
maintaining peace in the undertakings and increasing production are , 

(a) Wages in public tmdertakings should not be less favourable than those prevailing in ; 
the neighbouring private enterprises.'^ In so far as working conditions'’and' welfare amemties 
are concerned, undertakings in the public sector should set the pace and serve" as models. ' ' H 

(i) The Board of Directors of these undertakings should have bn it a few persons'who can | 
imderstand labour problems, the labour point of view and who have sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of labour. , • . . t . -1 

(c) The benefits of all labour laws wMch are applicable fo similar private undertakings j 
should also be made available to the workers of these undertakings. ‘ Exerhptiori: from such 
labour legislation should as a’rule notjbe'granted but in case where the existing benefits are as^ 

good as or more favourable than those provided by such legislation, grant of exemptions may bfj/ 
considered. y 

(d) There should be progressive participation of labour in fhany matters pf. the under-. 

^ ^^'^otks committees for the different departments and for the undertaking , as a. whole , 

s 0 d be set up. The committees should be used for consultation and ^ggestipns.-.f^e 
atmosphere should be such that the workers should.be.made to.f^l thatin practice as, -well 

as m theorj% they are partners in the undertaking. ' • j 

I 

/ 
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movement df of staff interests demand organized representation. A labonr 

DuWir a ‘ protection and advancement of employee needs is as indispensnMe in 

trade nn' ^neertakings. It is therefore essential to encourage the grouth of he.ahl'.y 

comm' ^ ^'^^ertaWngs. There should not be any rcstriaions on i.adustrial and 

••t. smpojees of Government undertakings e.\erdsinc their trade union richts 

like any other employees. 


(/) olleaive bargaining beus'een workers and management should be encouraged. Such 
ective bargaining should embrace both economic and non-economic demands. The 
management on the spot should be given full discretion and power to enter into commitments 
Wit in certain prescribed financial limits. Government conciliation and arbitration m.achincn- 
s ould be made available to the workers of these undertakings. The agisting right of Govern- 
ment to accept, reject or modify an award should be rcstriacd to periods of emerpcncs’. 

(g) It is desiiable that agreements between the management and the representatives of 
workers should n.ake provisions for measures for increasing output and reducing costs, 
combating absenteeism and checking offences against discipline. 


C. Role of Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations in a Planned Economy 

43. The trade unions and the employers’ associations can play a positive and important 
role in the execution of plans as experience of other countries has shown. For the successful 
implementation of the plans in India, co-operation from trade unions and employers is absolute- 
ly essential. The important central organizations of workers and the employers’ associations 
should be persuaded to treat the period of the execution of the Plan as a period of national 
emergency. Their close co-operation should be secured at different stages of the execution 
of the Plan. Some beginning has been made in the direction of such co-operation. The 
passing of the Industrial Truce Resolution in December 1947, whereby both the employers 
and workers agreed to refrain from thc'use of lock-outs, strikes and slow-down tactics, the 
establishment in 1948 of industrial comminces for important industries on a tripartite basis, 
the setting up of works committees under the Industrial Disputes Act, the co-opting of labour 
representatives on the Development Committee where labour matters arc discussed, the 
constitution of the Joint Consultative Board on a bipartite basis and the recent establishment 
of the Central Industries Advisory Council on which employers and workers arc represented 
along with other interests, are some of the instances of such co-operation. All tlicsc arc 
steps in the right direction. The scope of such co-operation should be widened and the 
refresentatives ofemployers and trade unions should be associated at every' step in the imple- 
mentation of the Plan. 

44. Co-operation from unions and employers can assume several forms, some of which 
have been mentioned below 

The Ali-India Organizations of Workers and of Employers can play an effective part by- 
undertaking the task of presenting the plans to the affiliated unions and employers and dfscu 5 .s- 
ing them with their members. They should convey their views to the planning authority and 
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to Government. The aim should be to create enthusiasm amongst workers and employers for 
the Plan. The unions and the employers could thus contribute much to the achievement and 
oversteppina of the targets of the Plan. Healthy emulation should be promoted among the 
workers for this purpose. 

The need for maintaining peace in industry and for avoiding interruption of work during 
the period of implementation of the Plan is obvious. In the interest of national economy 
unions and employers should exercise the utmost restraint in this respect. 

The outlook of unions with regard to the question of wages should be attuned to the 
requirements of economic development, in keeping with considerations of social justice. It 
mav otherwise happen that the increases are won by workers in those industries in which 
thev are highly organised, while those which have a weak or no organisation would be 
neglected. It would not be appropriate to ask for flat percentage increases to maintain the 
relative advantage of those placed in higher categories. 

The trade unions have to assume increased responsibility for the success of the productive 
effort. The whole economic health of the country depends upon rapidly increasing the 
productivit}' of labour. Such increases will largely depend on improved conditions of work 
and improved method and machinery. It wiU also greatly depend upon the utmost 
participation by the mass of workers in speeding up and improving production and that 
improvement can best be effected through modem industrial trade union organisations. All 
this would depend upon the extent to which employers associate workers with the productive 
effort and make the workers feel that in increased production lies the good both of . the 
employers and workers. The employers should consult] workers in respect of new 
machinery', methods of production and the way in which economies could be effected in the 
costs of production. 

An important welfare activity to which the trade unions in foreign countries have devoted 
themselves to is the organisation of co-operative societies. The activities of most of the trade 
unions in India have been confined so far to getting the grievances of workers redressed and 
fighting for the rights of the workers. This might have been inevitable in the earlier stages 
of the development of trade unions in this countr}^ Trade unions should now devote more 
time to welfare and cultural activities especially the organisation and running of consumers’ 
and credit societies. This will be an important activity for the benefit of the workers. The 
employers could help such activity by providing facilities such as, accommodation, clerical help, 
loans to start such societies etc. 

Trade unions and employers’ representatives should be associated at the various evels — 
at the level of the imdertaking, at the level of industry and at the regional and national level. 
The workers should feel that they are playing an effective part in the implementation of the Plan 
and that on them depends the rise in their standard of living as'"well]as that of the common 
man. 
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n. Wages ai^d Social Security 

45- The worker todsy is not satisfied witli merely the \',-age he receives. He cvpeos 
jj. against various t>pes of natural and other risV.s arising out of employment. In 

on to t e principles of wage polic}' it is proposed to deal here with social security and 
rovjsion or the future of workers. This section has, therefore, been sub-divided into: (A) 
wages and (B) Social security. 


A. Wages 

46 . During the war and the post war period there had been a rapid rise in prices. Tlie 
profits of industries have considerably increased. The organised section of labour has also been 
able to obtain substantial increases in wages. But if the inflationaiy pressure is to be diecltcd. 
steps may be necessary to divert to saving the present c-xpenditurc on consumption and to 
increase production. With regard to the industrial sector, profits and wages may laavc to be 
subjected to some control by Government during the period of the implementation of the 
Plan. Action should therefore be taken on the following lines ; — 

(a) The excess profits tax and certain restrictions on dividends during the war and for 
a short period after the war have helped to keep in check the distribution of large dividends. 
During the period of the implementation of the Plan also similar restrictions should be placed 
on the remuneration of management, distribution of profits and the issue of bonus shares. 
Such restrictions may have to give due consideration to : 

(0 a fair return on capital depending upon the nature of the business and the past practice 
of paying dividends during normal periods ; 

(if) the claim of share-holders for a fair return on capital where during the initial period 
of the new undertaking no distributable profits arc made. 

(b) On the side of wages, any upward movement, at this juncture, will further jeopardLse 
the economic stability of the country if it is refleacd in costs of production and consequently 
raises the price of the product. For workers too, such gains will prove illusory because in all 
likelihood they will soon be cancelled by a rise in the general price level, and in the long run the 
volume of employment may be adversely affected. Such an increase in svages should, therefore, 
be avoided. Workers can be expeaed to agrec'to such a course only if rcstriaions arc also 
placed on the distribution of profits as outlined in (a) above. Any steps to rcstria wage 
increases should, therefore, be preceded by similar restrictions on the distribution of profits. 
Subject to this wage increases should be granted under the following circumstances : — 

(i) To remove anomalies or where the existing rates are abnormally low ; 

(it) To restore the pre-war real wage, as a first step towards the living wage, through 
increased productivity resulting from rationalisation and the rcncyml or modernisation of plant. 

47. Certain broad principles which may help in the regulation of svages have emerged as a 
result of the labours of various Commissions and^Committccs appointed by the Central and 
State Governments. These have, for the most part, been embodied in the c.risting and 
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proposed legislation on the subjea. They stiU do not form an adequate practical basis for^ a 
uniform poliQ’ in determining wage rates and effecting wage adjustments. The tripartite 
machineiy, visualised in the section on Industrial Relations, should evolve in as precise terms 
as practicable, the ‘ norms ’ and standards, which should guide wage boards or tribunals in 
settling questions relating to wages, having regard to the claims of the. various groups of 
workers inter se, of the other participants in industry and of the conununity as a whole. The 
course of action in this respect in the immediate fumre should be governed by the following 
considerations : — 

(a) All wage adjustments should conform to the broad principles of social policy and 
disparities of income have to be reduced to the utmost extent. The worker must obtain his due 
share in the national income. 

(b) The claims of labour should be dealt with liberally in proportion to the distance 
which the wages of different categories of workers have to cover before attaining the living wage 
standard. 

(c) The process of standardization of wages should be accelerated and extended to as large 
a field as possible. There should be a progressive narrowing down of disparities in the rites 
of remuneration of different classes of workers in the same unit, of workers engaged in similar 
occupations in different units of the same industry, of comparable occupations in different 
industries and in wages in the same industry at different centres. • Differentials for various jobs 
should be maintained at the minimum levels justified by : 

(0 the degree of skill required ; 

(it) the strain and the fatigue involved ; 

(Hi) the training and experience required ; 

(iv) the responsibility to be xmdertaken ; 

(v) the mental and physical requirements for doing the work ; 

(vi) the disagreeableness of the task ; and 

(vif) ihe7attendant hazards. 

(d) A scientific assessment of the relative work-load in different occupations and industries 
should be taken up. In this connection pilot studies on payment by results which are proposed 
to be sponsored b)' the Ministry of Labour with the technical assistance from the I.L.O. are a 
step in the right direction. 

(e) The pajment of dearness allowance to compensate for the rise in the cost of living has 
been an important feature of the wage structure during the war and post-war period. Sinc^ 
the end o. the war there have been demands made on behalf of labour^for merging a substantial 
portion of dearness allowance into basic wages as there was no likelihood of prices falling to 
the pre-war level. The Government of India recently appointed a Committee to recommend 
what percentage of dearness allowance given to^Central Government servants should be treated 
wS paj . The Committee, in its report submitted to Government, has come to the conclusiori 
that in the foreseeable future: the cost of living^index is not Hkely to fall below the range 265- 
2$.,, taking the pre-war index to be too. On this basis, the Committee recommends that 50 
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osnt of the dearness allowance admissible to the Ccnirsl Govemmem scn-anw dmwin^ a 
basic pay upto Rs. 750 p.m. should be amalgamated with pay. \Vc acorpi this rccnm.menda- 
tton and suggest that the recommendation made by the Co.mmiitce sliould be extended to 
workers m the private sector also. 


^ 48, Full and effective implementation of the minimum wage legislation should be secured 
during this period. Depressed areas should receive prior attention. In view of tlie paucity of 
data and the administrative difficulties pointed out by various State Govcntmenis, a limited 
beginning should be made with regard to the fixation of minimum wages for agricultural workers 
and the scope should be extended further as e.xpericncc is gained. Suegestions on tliis subject 
have been made earlier in the report. 

49. A kind of profit sharing in the form of periodic bonuses usually awarded by in dustri.tl 
courts and tribunals exists today. No proper basis for the awards has been tvorked out. 'Htc 
subject is one requiring expert examination and a study of the general and technical aspects of I'ne 
problem. Efforts should be made to find out suitable experts within the the country as also from 
countries like the U.SA., Germany, the United Kingdom, Sweden, and organisations like 
the I.L.O. who should go into the question of wages, profits, terms and conditions of pajment, 
etc., and make recommendations. Although the quantum of bonus to be paid would be 
determined by the formulae to be laid down, to prevent the diversion of resources into 
consumption payment in cash should be restricted, the balance to constitute the savings of 
workers. This course of action should be accepted on the basis that it does not prejudice the 
contentions of either party regarding the charaaer of the bonus. This would of course ha\-c to 
accompany similar restrictions on consumption in respect of other sections of the community, 

50, Permanent wage boards with a tripartite composition should be set up in each State 
and at the Centre to deal comprehensively with all aspects of tlic question of wages, to initiate 
necessazy enquiries, collect data, review the situation from lime to time and take decisions 
regarding wage adjustments suo motu or on reference from parties or from the Government. 


B. Social Security 

51. Article 32 of the Constitution says, “ The State shall, within the limits of its cco.no.mic 
capacity and development, make effective provision for securing the rigiu to work, to education, 
and public assistance in case of unemployment, old age, sickness, disablement and other eaxes 
of undeserved want.” WhUe this is generaUy applicable to the population of the country' as a 
whole the industrial worker is more liable to disease and invalidity than the average diirm. 
The i^-days lost on account of sickness and disabilitj- constitute a heavy drain not only on the 
slender resources of the industrial workers but also on tlie industrial output of the cauntiy. 
Lack of social security impedes increased production, leads to larger labour turn-over and 
prevents building up of a stable and efficient labour force. 

52 In all advanced countries the worker is protcacd against various cj-ps of risks such as. 
sicknU unemployment, old age, employment injmy', maternity, invalidity, etc. In India ah-o, 
some of the risks to which a worker is exposed have been covered by the W'orLmeus’ Comp^enva- 
tion Act and the Maternity Benefit Acts of the various State Governments. The Em,n:oyc« 
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State Insurance Act is a more comprehensive piece of legislation and it applies in the first instance 

to' faaories^using power and^emploj-ing 20 or more persons, and covers all employe^ who 

are in receipt of remuneration not exceeding Rs. 400 p.m. It insures risks of sickness, 
matcmitj-,and emplo>-ment injury^ In addition to the medical care to which an insured 
person is entitled, cash payments are given equal to about half of the average wages,. 

53. The scheme framed under the Employees’ State Insurance Act has-been introduced 
at present in Delhi and Kanpur and is expected to be implemented throughout the country 
by the middle of July 1954. The programme for the implementation of the scheme in other 
Stares prepared by the Labour Ministry should be adhered to and the State Governments, 
employers and workers should offer their fullest co-operation for the purpose. The scheme 
does not include at present the families of the insured persons. Both in its coverage and the 
amount of benefits prowded the scheme may appear to be modest as compared with si mil a r 
schemes in some of the advanced countries. In view of its novelty, administrative and other 
difficulties and the financial implications of the scheme, efforts should be direrted during the 
period of the Plan only to the proper implementation of the scheme iri its present form and to 
putting it on a sound and sure foundation. 

54. Another measure which can proride for the future of the workers is the institution’of 
provident funds. The Central Legislature has recently passed the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Att, 1952. A scheme under that Act has also been published and ite implementation is expected 
to take place shortly. 

55. The Aa at present applies to she major industries employing 50 or more persons — 
Textiles, Iron and Steel, Cement, Engineering, Paper and Q^ettes. As soon as experience 
is gained and the scheme is placed on a sound basis, it should be extended in gradual stages to 
all the industries employing 50 or more persons during the period of the Plan. A programme 
for its e.xtension should be dranm up. 


III. Working Conditions 

56. In order to get the best out of a worker in the matter of production, working conditions 
require to be improved to a large extent. The Factories Act, 1948, the Indian Mines Act, the 
Plantation Labour Act, 1951, and the proposed Central legislation for regulating the conditions 
of work m shops, establishments and motor transport services, have this common object and 
are sufficient for the purpose. The emphasis in the next five years" should, therefore, be on the 
administrative meases needed for the implementation of such legislation. So far as the 

workers employed in factories and plantations are concerned, action may be taken on the 
following lines ; — 

A. Factories 

57- The Factories Act, 194S, is a comprehensive measure, and should, to a great extent, 
^ P ^0 Reprove working conditions inside factories. This will be possible only if the provi- 
ns m e Act are properly enforced. The Act contains detailed provisions for ensuring the 
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safety, healthandwelfareofworkers employed in faaories. The provision, rcl^tin- to 

o ngthened, and notification of occupational disease has been made compulson- in o-d- lo 
foo^ attention on these aspects of the problem. Apart from these, the various provis7ons 

rektmg to welfare should contribute to the general weU-being and conten mem of iliework-r; 

The effective implementation of the Act is, therefore, a matter o.' the utmost imports in 
efforts to improve working conditions and promote the general well-being of the wo.n;c.^ and 
for this purpose the following recommendations arc made ; 


(i) Satisfactory standards have not yet been achieved in respect of enforcement in mans’ 
areas. Factory ii^pection services need_,to be strengthened for this purpose and should be so 
reorganised as to include not only persons representing various branches of engineering but 
also men drawn from other technical professions, including the medical profession. 

(«) Considering the large numberjof faaories and the vast areas over which iliey are 
.spread, priorities should be fixed, to ensure better attentijn to areas and industries in wiiich 
■ubstandard conditions still prevail and to secure stria compliance wiili the provision? of the 
law. 


(tit) In the enforcement of the various provisions of the Factoric; ,'\ct, particular 
emphasis should be placed on the social aspects o ' he legislation. 

(iv) In organised industries tripartite agreements should be drawn up on_tlic standard ot 
compliance with the provisions of the Faaories Act. Effective machinery should be set up 
to review the working of the agreements in each group of industries. The working of the 
agreement would in itself constitute a form of inspection within industry and to the Inspec- 
torate it would indicate the basic requirements from which they might work up for further 
improvement in working conditions in the industry'. 

(v) For the proper implementation of the various provisions of the Factories Act and also 
for providing a centre of information for inspcaors, employers, workers, and odicrs conccnied 
with the well-being of industrial labour and to stimulate interest in the application of principles 
of industrial safety, health and welfare, a National Museum of Industrial Health, Safety and 
Welfare should be established at an early date in a centrally-situated industrial area. The 
Museum, as a centre of demonstration with e.xhibits covering all aspects of worlung conditions, 
including health, and with its information section and library, could be the nucleus round which 
any specialised scheme of training and education in labour problems could be evolved. 

(vi) For the effective implementation of the provisions rebting to ntcdical supervision and 
occupational health, the appointment of fiiU-timc medical inspeaors on the staff of the l-aaory 
Inspeaorates should be expedited. 

(cti) Short courses of instruction in industrial health for iliosc who arc working as part- 

time doaors and for those who are working os medical inspcaors should be provided by 
Government. 

film) CoUection of objective information on occupational di^c.ascs and other health prob;crn<. 
and tLns for carrying out surs'cys and investigations should be organised as p.art of tire 
ctivities of the Factory Inspection Sers'ices. The purpose of these inves.igaiions rirould be 
to assess and evaluate the potcntbl hazards in industrial processes. 
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(ix) Research and invesiigations cairkd out by research institutions of trade associations 
are ustiaUy confined to technical advance in industry, such as new machinary and new 
processes. Such institutions should be encouraged to extend their activities so as to cover a 
v.-ider field, such as industrial psychology, and investigations of human problems which are of 
equal importance for the progress of industry in general. 

(x) The Public Health Departments of some of the States, which have Industrial Hygiene 
Divisions, should maintain the closest liaison with the Facto.y Inspeaorates. 

(xx) Employers, Trade Unions and Governments ^should co-operate in educating jhe 
workers, so as to ensure their active participation in _1 measures taken for their well-being. 

ixii) The fees recovered for licensing and registration of faaories should be utilised primari- 
ly for strengthening the Factory Inspeaorates. 

B. Plantations 

58. Piantations can be considered to be the largest single labour absorbing industry in the 
country. Conditions in the plantations remained unsatisfaaory for a long time for a variety of 
reasons. This led to a number of studies undertaken by government agencies to assess the 
problems of plantation workers. As a result of these studies, steps have been taken from time 
to time to ameHorate the conditions of work of these workers. The most recent and far- 
reaching piece of legislation, modelled on the lines of the Faaories Aa, is the Plantation 
Labour Aa, 1951. There are, however, certain other matters on which action is called for and 
the lines on which such action is necessary are indicated below ; — 

(j) The activities of the Controller of Emigrant Labour should be co-ordinated with the 
proposed organisation to be ser up for ihe supervision 0; the administration of the Plantation 
Labour Act. 

(ii) To avoid duplication of recruiting staff for plantations, the possibilities of effecting 
co-ordination in the agencies of recruitment (i.e.. Employers’ Tea Distritt Labour Association 
and the State Agencies of Employment Exchanges) should be investigated. 

(:»■) In pursuance of decisions taken by the Industrial Committee on Piantations and in 
constiltation with the State Governments concerned, the Alinistry of Labour has recommended 
certain steps for checking the evils of the Kangaai system of labour recruitment in South India,. 
This sj-stem should be abolished as soon as possible. 

(iv) To supplement the earnings of plantation workers, cottage industries for the manufac- 
ture of implements required for plantations should be established. A portion of the grant 
given by the Central Tea Board can be utilized for the purpose. If necessary the Tea Board 
should be persuaded to increase this grant. Care should however be taken to see that the 
cottage industries do not interfere with the normal working of the plantations, 

(v) The application of the Provident Fund Act to plantations should be examined in the 
light of die e.xperience gained by the working of that Aa in other fields. 

(ti) There is a considerable leewa}’ to be made up in the prevision of housing to w'orkers. 
Employers should be persuaded to provide houses as agreed to in the tripartite conference and 
the Go\emmen. should e.xteiid to them the necessary help in procuring building materials 
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,vif) Minimum qualificauons for doaors serv'ing on tea estates of a ccrviln sL-- s?;o: 
prescribed under the Central Rules to the Plantation Act. 

(vtii) The experimental Research Station at Toklai should be strcnpt):cned Rt unJe.- 
studies in the human relations aspect of the industry-. * * " ' 
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(ix) The priorities as to tvelfare work on plantations e.xpeacd of the cmplo\ e.^ should h' 
decided on a regional basis. For example, assuming that education, health and houri.i;: cf 
workers are the main items of welfare, in cases where plantation housing comes up to i!ie 
standard of housing in adjoining areas, the planters should be asked to provide education 
and health facilities. In cases where adequate health provisions arc there, the cmpJiuds 
should be on the other wo. 


(x) In the case of small plantations welfare facilities should be liic responsibilitv of a group 
of such plantations. 


IV. Employment and Training 


59. Effective utilization of man-power, having regard to the requirements of both indu<;tr%' 
and workers, is a question of national importance. Production depends upon a steady flotv of 
labour of requisite skill in required quantities. This entails tlic collection and disscminatioti 
of information regarding man-power resources, organization of an elhcicnt employment .lerviee, 
correct appraisal of the different types of skiU required and tlic provision of facilities for tniniitg, 
of workers both to increase their effidenc)’ and to make up dcfidcnc}' in particular brandies of 
technical personnel. Progress has been made in recent years in some of these directions. 'Fiic 
main steps which should be taken to bring about an improvement in llie present methods of 
recruitment, employment and training of personnel arc ; 

(a) More attention should be given to the improvement of the internal recruiting arrange- 
ments made by individual concerns so as to eliminate completely exploitation of workers. In 
this regard, the possibility of e.xtending the schemes of decasualization of dock workers and of 
textile workers in some of the States to other industdes and centres should be investigated. 


(b) The employment e.xchange organisation set up by the Government has been rendering 
useful but very limited service. An enquiry' should urgently be made to examine what dunges 
in character, methods and organisation of the service would help to put the system on a sound 
fooring.* 


(c) Although the correct assessment of long-term and short-term requirements of dilTcrcnt 
types of skilled man-power botii in its technical quantity’ and quality is important from the 
point of view of the expanding industries and of several development projects InduJeJ in the 
Plan, very little work has been done by way of conducting man-power surveys in t!ie country. 
A beginning should be made by undertaking a pilot study where major schemes arc liV.dy 
to be undertaken. The Director-General of Resettlement and Employment should sdea suit- 
able regions for such study and conduct an informative and statistical survey assessing the labour 
requirements and employment opportunities. 


• Since the making of this iceommenJation, an Enquiry Com-mittei h:s t)ecn $:t up to tiarr.ine iU stptru 
Resettlement and Employment Organisadon aai oSTct rccomnscaiations regarding itt future. 
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(d) The \'alue of provision of technical and vocational training has been gaining recognl- 
ion only recently. Facilities pronded through the technical and industrial schools, the 
raining centres of the .Ministry of Labour and the apprenticeship and training arrangements. 
n industrial undertakings have remained by and large un-co-ordinated. The All-India 
iuri-ey which is being conduaed by the Director-General, Resettlement and' Employment, 
hould help to bring about the necessary co-ordination. Proper tests and standards should also 
e laid down. In any such training scheme the problem of the tmemployed worker should 
iceive special consideration. This will chiefly be in the form of adequate provision of 
straining facilities with due regard to the prospects of future employment and the establish- 
lent of vocational guidance and employment counsel services. 

6o. Another difficult}’ in the way of increase in production and reduction in costs is that 
weral industries are faced with labour surplus to their requirements. The. problem of 
itionalisation has so far proved difficult of solution. Notwithstan^g the imperative, need to 
:duce costs by rationalising industrial processes, the working cl^s has strongly resisted it 
ecause of the consequent displacement of labour. It is now possible to reconcile the conflict 
id facilitate the progress of rationalisation on the strength of the following safeguards : — 

(f) Musters should be standardised, and work-loads fixed on the basis of technical investi- 
gations carried out by experts selected by the management and labour. Side by 
side working conditions should also be standardised. In the case of new machi- 
net}’, a period of trial may be necessary before standardisation is effected ; 

(n) Wherever rationalisation is contemplated, fresh recruitment should be stopped and 
vacancies due to death and retirement should not be refilled ; 

(iii) Surplus workers should be offered work in other departments wherever possible 
without causing a break in service and without bringing down their emoluments 
as far as possible ; 

(ffi) Having regard to the position regarding raw materials, the state of the capital market, ‘ 
the availability of capital goods and the demand for the products of an industry, 
wherever the conditions of the. industry permit, new machinery should be install- 
ed ; 

(v) Gratuities should be offered as inducement to workers to retire voluntarily ; 

{vi) Retrenchment should be effected from amongst persons who have- been, freshly 
employed ; 

(f/z) Where management and labour agree, the possibility of working for seven days in 
a week may be explored as a temporary measure ; 

viii) Workers thro-wn out of employment as a result of rationalisation should be ofiered 
facihties for retraining for alternative occupations. The period of such training 
may extend upto nine months. A training scheme should be jointly worked out 
by Government, employers and workers ; 

(ix) rhe maintenance of workers during the training period should be the responsibility 
of the management, whereas the cost of training should be borne by the Govern 
ment ; . 
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(x) Fall use should be made of the possibiliticsofutilbingsurplusbbDurin v’- v- 
projects undertaken by Government ; 

(xi) Incentives for sharing the gains of rationalisation through higher tvages and •• tv-r 
standard of Uving should be provided. Where such gain^ are nwde thnv< ’-rd--' 
additional efltorts of workers, they should receive a share in tire resulting . 
most of which should pass to workers where wages are below the livinc 'c. 
Where there has been some capital investment by the manacement, this J 
be taken into account in distributing the workers’ share. The objea is to facili- 
tate the workers attaining a living wage standard through acccpr.ancc of ration-ali- 
sation. 


V. PRODuenvm’ 

61. Considerable attention has been focussed on the produaivitj- of labour in recent year; 
both in this country and abroad. Employers in India have complained that productivity per 
worker has been going down. Workers contest this allegation with equal vehemence. It is. 
therefore, necessary that scientific investigations regarding these claims should be undcrtaV.e:!. 
Such investigations pre-suppose the existence of trained personnel, reliable indusiri.tl .and 
labour statistics and a scientific attitude on the part of organisadons of employers and worker.. 
None of these condidons exists in the country today and much preparacor>’ svork is neeJeJ, 
The first step is to evolve methods for carrying out productivity studies under Indian con Jition^ 
before the share of the different factors in the causation of high or low levels of produaivity cm 
be allocated on the basis of such studies. It is therefore suggested that a team of producuviiy 
experts should be invited under the Technical Assistance Programme and that this team should 
be charged with the responsibility of training a sufficient number of officers from Government, 
industry and trade unions in developing methods of productivity. As a result of di'-cuv-ions 
between the Labour Ministry and the Planning Commission, and on a request mr.de by 
the Labour Ministry, the I.L.O. has formulated proposals for technical assistance in the field 
of systems of payment by results and productivity. The experts to be sent out by the I.L.O. 
would tmdertake studies in the textile and engineering industries. After mailing a prelimin.rr;.' 
selection of the undertakings in which the studies arc to be carried out, the experts woaKl 
undertake a thorough aiialysis of the existing organisation and methods of work, job drssifiv'.-.- 
tion and wage scale with a view to suggesting improvements designed to increase efficiency .rn.! 
productivity and to improve worldng conditions. Indian experts from Government , employe? s 
and trade unions would be associated in tins work. A limited number of persons from cstabli'li- 
ments would also be trained by the experts. 

62. Closely allied with this subjea is the training-witliin-industr>’ programme. Ttic'e 

T.W.I. methods enable supervisors to play a vital part invite operation of the industry. ITe 

scheme is intended to improve supervisory sldll by three separate programmes ; Job Iiatrac- 
tion, to develop skiU in instructing workers in their particular operations ; Job Kcl.-.imns, ti> 
develop skill in the management of personnel ; and Job Methods, to develop sluU in improving 
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working technique. The Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association with the assis- 
tance of the I.L.O.’s Asian Field office on Technical Traini n g, has carried out some valuable 
e-xperiments in one of the textile rnUls of Ahmedabad. The supervisors and the heads of the 
departments were trained in the technique of “ Job Instruction ” fay the I.L.O, experts on 
training-within-industry. The results of the experiments have shown an increase in 
production from 7 per cent to 18 per cent in different sections of the Spinning Department and 
1 1 per cent to 30 per cent in different sections of the Weaving Department. 

63. Much of this valuable work will be lost after the departure of the experts unless perma- 
nent arrangements are made to carry it on afterwards. This should be part of the function of 
the Labour Ministry'. Future action should be on the following lines : 

(a) Experts on training-within-industry should be invited under the Technical Assistance 
Programme to impart training in these methods. 

(b) .A sufficient number of officers from the Labour Ministry, employers’ organisations and 
trade unions should be trained in the methods of productivity, payment by results, and training- 
within-industry. They will be mainly responsible for imparting training to a sufficient number 
of persons in different industries. Productivity and training-within-industry schools should be 
organized. 

(c) An .Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of employers’ organisations and 
trade unions should be set up to advise the Ministiy on aU matters pertaining to these subjects. 

(d) The work should be carried out in close co-operation and with the help of institutes and 
firms of industrial consultants engaged in s imilar studies. 

(e) Regular conferences of managers, technicians and trade imion officers for discussion 
of all the aspects of these methods should be organised. 

(/) Side by side with the studies in the textile and engineering industries, in consultation 
with e.xperts such information as may be necessary should be collected concerning further 
industries to which the studies should be extended. On the basis of such information a 
regular programme of e.xtension of productivity and training-within-industry methods for the 
next few years should be dravm up. 



CHAPTER XXXV 
HOUSING 
Introductory 

I. The housing problem has become acute in most industrial regions of tlte uorld since 
the last war. There is increasing recognition cvcrjnvhcrc of the close relation hetv.cea I'.ott'inn 
and the health and well-being of the people. Actually, over a number of vears. shortaces on a 
large-scale have developed and conditions worsened a great deal, niforis made to rolvc the 
problem were handicapped by the difficult economic situation prevailing during t'lcee vc-'’rs. 
Private enterprise has proved incapable of meeting the needs and the State has h.ij ;o .assume 
direct initiative and responsibility in this field to an increasing c.\icnt. In some liie.’ily 
industrialised countries, housing accommodation has been presided to a large extent bv 
heavy subsidies from the State in respect of houses of standard design for low-inatmc groups 
which are not an economic proposition in most countries at present on account of tlic high 
cost of construction, building materials and development. 


CON'DITIOKS IN INT)IA 


2. In India the situation has become particularly serious on account of the large incrc.a'c 
of population since 1921, The percentage increase of population in the last three ccnsu'cs luis 
been li%j' I4‘3% and 13 '4% respcaivcly. During the .same period the grovih of pt'pula- 
tion in urban areas is estimated at 21%, 32% and 54% respcaivcly. 'I'lic lie-ivy ?hifts of 
population from the rural areas refleaed in these figures have occurred on account of the I.tch 
of adequate opportunities for employment in the villages and the grounh of industry and busi- 
ness in towns with the attraction of relatively high wages and various hinds of amenities. 
The second world war helped the growth of urban population by retting up a number of w.-r 
produaion plants. The labour population engaged in them did not, as a rule, go ba.l to 
the villages when these plants ceased to operate at the end of the war. Tlie incrc.ving 
unemployment and underemployment in agriculture have helped this tendency. Since 
1947 when the country' w'as panitioned there has been a very hetnw influx of refugee'. \v!u> 
have, on the w’hole, tried to settle in the urban areas. Titc supply of houses on the oilier 
hand did not keep pace with the increasing demand. Private enterprise, which hv becn 
the primary source of building aaivity so far, tended to shrink on account of '■c-iraty .an.l 
high price of building materials during and immediately after the war. Tiic cn.actment of 
legislations controlling rents and requisitioning premisas had also a deterrent cfTcct <'n 
private enterprise in building. Pressure on the existing accommod.ui ut. tlicrcfotc. 
progressively increased leading to evils of ovcr-crowding, deterioration of hoiumg c-t.-’ic-. 
and a variety of malpraaices in relations between landlords and tenants. 


3. Most of the towns in India have grown up h3pha7nrdly. 'Hiey li.ave a l.->rgc pn 
tion of sub-standard houses and slums containing insanitary mud-huts of flimsy am.-tn-'c 
poorly ventilated, over-congested and often lacking in essential amenities such m- wtic; 
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light. This is speciaUy so in the large industrial cities. The’^disgracefiil sights presented by 
the a/:ciras of Kanpur and the btistees of Calcutta are conspicuous examples of this state of 
affairs. These conditions have developed because of insufficient control over building 
aaivity by the State or municipal authorities. Local authorities have been generally 
indifferent to enforcing such bye-laws regarding building and sanitation as have existed. 
Their own resources have been too meagre to permit any development work worth the 
name. 

4. Rents have been generally high, but in pre-war years sharing of tenements by severe 
people or even families in conditions of extreme over-crowding reduced the burden on the 
individual to some extent. But during and after the war, landlords, fully conscious of the 
scarcity value of accommodation, began to realise rents at much higher rates, sometimes wholly 
out of proportion to the capital outla}'. Veiy often consideration money or premium, known 
as pugree or salami, was charged for letting out house propert}^ The State Governments 
attempted to control rents and to prevent eviction of tenants by means of special legisla- 
tions. While the tenants could be given some protection against eviction, the attempt to 
control rent, specially in the case of new comers, did not proye very successful, generally for 
the same reasons which led to the failure of price control of essential commodities. Requi- 
sitioning of house properties by Governments, both Central and State, during and after the 
war to acecommodate their offices as well as officers and, in some cases, for allotment to 
private citizens led to a further contraction of building activity of private landlords and thus 
aggravated the shortage. 

Housing by Governments and Public Bodies 

5. In India, the necessity of providing accommodation for their own employees 
specially in smaller towns or out of the way places has. been long recognised by [Govern- 
ments, both Central and Provincial, and some housing activity of this description has been a 
regular feature throughout. Of late, it has also been realised that housing for low-income 
groups, who are not’necessarily Government servants, will have to be undertaken, at least in 
the bigger cities, to cope with the acute shortage of accommodation. Among the State 
Governments, Bombay took a lead in igzi by establishing a Development Department to 
reclaim land, to construct 50,000 one-roomed tenements and to organise the supply and 
distribution of building materials to cope with the growing shortage of houses in Bombay 
city. This Department had to be closed down soon after it had btult only 15,000 tenements. 
The cost of construction proved very high and workers could not afford to pay the rent which 
was fixed by the Department to cover the interest' and maintenance charges of these buil- 
dings. The Bombay Government resumed their” activity in''this[field”in"i949[by settingjup a 
spedal Housing Board with the object of building houses for industrial workers and other 
low-income groups, developing land, and assisting in the production and distribution of 
building materials. The Board, which was set up by . legislation, was given ‘a loan of 
Rs. 4-37 CTores upto March, 1952 to provide its initial capital. It has constructed 7,000 tene- 
ments for industrial workers and low-income groups and over 9,000 tenements for displaced 
persons out of an allotment of Rs. 2 crores by the Central Government. At present ^t is 
engaged in developing an area of about 400 acres of kJtazan land for co-operative housing 
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societies at a cost of about rupees one crore. Of late, the acti\'ities of the Roerd have bfccn 
considerably curtailed because loans and subsidies expected from the Central Government 
have not materialised. Other State Governments have not so far tahen very active step' 
in the sphere of housing. Some of them such as Uttar Pradesh, .Madhva Pradesh and 
Hjderahad have set up Housing Boards quite recently. Others such as Bihar and .Mvsorc 
are considering similar measures. None of these Boards appears to have started functioninc 
yet except in Uttar Pradesh where construction of houses for workers of sugar factories has 
been taken up out of a special cess levied by the State Government. 

6. Improvement trusts in Bombay, Calcutta, .Madras and Kanpur have undertaken 
housing schemes to some extent. Ver>’ often these arc rehousing schemes for persons 
displaced by the activities of these trusts in opening up and clearing residential localities. 
Municipalities have also constructed a certain number of houses, generally for their own 
essential staff but occasionally for other low-income groups as well. The total number of 
houses constructed by local authorities is reported to be 18,771. The main difhailtvGn the 
w'ay of a more ambitious programme of construction has been the lack of funds, .Most of 
the improvement trusts have no independent sources of revenue and have to depend on 
grants from State Governments or subventions from municipalities. As for municipal 
finance, it is generally in such a deplorable condition that few municipalities can provide 
even the minimum sendee to which the rate-payers arc entitled, and can scarcely venture 
into such costly projects as housing schemes for low-income groups. 

7. The activities of the Central Government till quite lately were confined to providing 
houses for their employees, particularly in essential sendees conneacd with communications 
and transport. The Indian railways have done pioneering work in this line and tlic total 
number of houses constructed by them up to the end of March, 1951, was 2,75,917 of which 
as many as 1,97,535 were meant for low-paid railway employees. The Railway Board have a 
further programme of construction of accommodation for their staff at a cost of about Rs. 3 ■- 
crores in 1952-53 and about Rs. 4 crorcs a year for the rest of the period of the Five Year 
Plan. The Alinistiy' of Defence also provide accommodation for their employees in various 
parts of the country. Up to 1949 the number of houses construacd for ordnance wi<rkcrs, 
for instance, was 22,340 the total labour employed in ordnance factories being only 52,864. 
The Posts and Telegraphs Department have also undetaken construction of houses for their 
staff. State industrial undertakings, such as the fenilizer factory- at Sindri, the locomotive 
works at Chittaranjan and the aircraft factory at Bangalore have also constructed houses to 
accommodate their staff. 

8. It is in connection with the construction of houses for refugees from Paldsian that the 
Central Government first undertook a larg-scale housing programme for persons other than 
their employees. A major situation was created when as a result of the partition of the 
country about 75 lakhs of displaced persons came to India from Palustan and had to be 
provided with accommodation of some sort. The problem has been tackled to a great extent 
and well-planned colonies and town-ships in %-arious parts of the country have been 
developed where not only reasonably comfortable accommodadon but also local employment 
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in indostn- and trades has been provided. The total number of houses completed upto 
June, 1952, was 94.200 for displaced persons from Western Pakistan. Another 17,300 
houses were under construction. In addition, individual, displaced persons constructed 
37.000 houses with financial assistance from Government. Among major colonies which 
have been set up are Ulhas Nagar near Bombay and Sardar Nagar near Ahmedabad ; 
Gobindpur and Hasmapur in Uttar Pradesh ; Chandigarh, Faridabad and Nilokheri in the 
Punjab. For the displaced persons from Eastern Pakistan, townships are under construction 
at Fulia and Habra in West Bengal and others in Assam and Bihar. Up to the end of 
June 1952, 7667 houses had been constructed by Govenmaent for the displaced persons 
from Eastern Pakistan. The total expenditure on housing for displaced persons incurred 
upto the end of March 1952, by the Central Government, was Rs. 48 crores. The efforts 
of Government to rehabilitate displaced persons are not yet over and additional funds are 
being allocated for the purpose. One outcome of this activity is the impetus for bold 
c-xpciiments in new materials and modes of construction w’ith a view to effect utmost 
economy. Thus, the Punjab Government built nearly 4,000 houses in stabilised soil with 
cement plaster on both inner and outer wall. The Ministry of Rehabilitation experimented 
with the construction of traditional types of houses at Nilokheri, Faridabad and 
a number of other towns in the Punjab and West Bengal, by organizing 
the production of all building materials and components and labour under Govern- 
ment auspices, thereby eliminating the sendees of contractors. The cost of construction was 
considerably reduced as a result ; at Nilokheri it came to Rs. 4/8/- to 4/12/- per sq. ft. of the 
plinth area as against Rs. 7 per sq. ft. with standard materials, and Rs. 6/- per sq. ft. with 
inferior specifications by the Central Public Works Department. In West Bengal also hous- 
ing at Fulia showed the cost to be Rs. 4/13/- per s< . ft. of the plinth area. 


Prtv'ate E>irrERPRiSE 

9. In respect of provision of houses for their workers, the employers have not a uniform 
record. A number of them have appreciated the necessity of providing accommodation for 
their workers in and around the work-site in the interest of efficiency as well as for securing a 
steady supply of labour. During and immediately after the war, several large concerns 
which had made considerable profits during the period invested part of their earnings in 
proriding better living conditions for their workers. Some of them were prevented from 
doing so because they could not obtain land at reasonable cost and municipal services could 
not be assured. On the w'hole, construction of houses by employers in post-war years has 
fallen short of e.xpectation. Where accommodation has been provided it has not always 
been of sufficient size or of satisfactory quality. The employers have generally taken the 
stand that not they but the State has the responsibility forproviding houses for the working 
class and that apart from their other handicaps, they have not sufficient means for investing 
in house building. A few instances of the efforts made by the employers to solve the 
ousing problem of labour may be referred to here. In’”November, 1950, the Industrial Com- 
mittee on Plantations decided to adopt two-room standard for aU housingfin|plantations in 
N^onhem India and called upon planters to put up houses for 8% of their labour every' year. 

- ^ out 25,000 houses were built in 1950-51 in accordance with this scheme which is still in 
progress, the From Coal Mines Welfare Fund construction of standard types of houses for 
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miners in a big colony at BhuU near Dhanbad was undertaken and in 1948-49 1566 two 
room tenements were constructed at a cost of about Rs lat-h. mhf . 

were let out at a concessional rate of Rs 8 ner month i, i tenement 

•D u 1 u- , , ^ per month, of which the worker paid onlv 

Rs 2 teba ance bems metbyhe The i„„i„d„ecn- appears .ohevept 

up the largest number of housB for trs tvorke„. Statistics of houses cons.mLd hv di J-n 
thd^mes are not avadable but, tome time ago, a total of 4,28.970 r.orkets war; reported 
to have been provided with accommodation by employers. 


10. Co-operative housing societies have attempted, to a Umited e.xtent, to provide 
accommodation for middle and low-income groups. The Madras and Bombay States have 
been the centres of co-operative activity in this direction. In Madras about 4,000 houses 
were constructed upto August, 1950, by 273 co-operative building societies. About 12,000 
houses were also under construction. In Bombay 3,500 houses were constructed in 194S 
and 229 houses were under construction by 315 societies. In Uttar Pradesh 136 societies 
were registered by 1949 were provided with facihties bj' way of sites and loans at low 
rates. The Textile Labour Association at Ahmedabad constructed 200 tenements and 
organised workers into co-operative housing societies for providing suitable accommodation 
for them on hire purchase system. Originally 8 such societies were formed to which 8 
more were added after the last war. The major difficulty which faced the Association was 
paucity .9f funds and the inability' of the Bombay Government to provide substantial 
assistance. Similar difficulty about obtaining loans at low rates has been c.\-pericnccd b,v 
co-operative building societies in other States as well. 


II. The bulk of the building activity throughout has been in the hands of private enter- 
prise. But for a long time it has not been able to keep up with demand. The trade depres- 
sion of 1931 dealt a severe blow to the building industry; the level of construaion fell between 
1931 and 1939. During the war years and immediately thereafter both manpower and mater- 
ials became scarce and the situation was further aggravated by a phenomenal growth of the 
urban population. A great defect in private construction, particularly for the low-income 
groups, is that too often only the barest amenities and services are prowded and sometimes, as 
in the slum areas, even such minimum amenities are altogether absent. The lack of vigorous 
enforcement of building regulations by municipal authorities has been a potent source of c\ il 
and private builders have generally put up houses with little regard for sanitation and 
comforts of tenants. 


Estimate of Housing Shortage 

12. Reliable statistics of the number of houses in urban areas are not available While 
construction of houses remained almost at a standstill for sev'eral 3 ears on account ° • 

and post-war difficulties, urban population grew steadUy. The advance census 
1951 show that in the decade 1941-51, while the rural population increased by 7-4,0 the 
urban population increased by 53 - 77 %. The corresponding figures of the 
were 12% and 32 ■ i % respectively. The Planning Commission made an attempt to obtain 
rough estimate of housing shortage in the principal industnal towns, n ^ ^ j 

in respect of 37 such towns with a total population of 17,14,560 engaged in large-scale 
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indus^ri'-s <10X3 that the aporo::intate number of industrial xori;ers, who are in immediate 
need of acccmmodatlcn, is 4,54,5=0. The Environmental Hygiene Committee estimated 
th'’ '■hortaee as 18*4 laldi houses in urban areas m addition to lo Ial-.h houses for displaced 
persons from PalJstan. According to the advance census figures of 1951, the population of 
7rcit!es with one laidi or more inhabitants increased in the decade ending in 1951 by about 
74 lakhs. Population of totvns with 5,000 to one laldi inhabitants increased by 140 lakhs. 
It will thus be seen that to house this increased population considerable^ building ucti..t^ 
will have to be undertaltcn. 


Housing Policy 

13. The subject of housing is not specifically mentioned in tlie seventh schedule of the 
Constitution of India which deals with matters coming within the purview of the Union and 
Stare Leaislatures. In so far as housing for industrial labour is concerned, item 24 of list 
HI may be said to cover it because it deals comprehensively with welfare of labour. Tliat 
would bring the matter in the Concurrent List with which both the Union and the State 
Govem.ments are concerned. The residuary' power in relation to subjects not mentioned in tlie 
Concurrent List or the State List, however, vests in the Union Legislature. As such the 
Centre may be said to be directly concerned wth the subject of housing in general. In these 
times, the State cannot aSbrd to confine its role in this field to planning and regulation. 
Private enterprise is not in a position to do the job so far as low-income groups are 
concerned. They cannot afford to pay the economic rent for housing accommodation of e%'cn 
the minimum standards. The State has, therefore, to fill the gap and assist the construction of 
suitable houses for low and middle income groups both in urban and rural areas as a part of its 
own functions. This would involve a large measure of assistance vjhich m.ay take the form 
of subsidies on a generous scale and the supply of loans on a somewhat low rate of interest. 
In view of the grarity' and vastness of the problem, and the finandal"condition of the States, 
the Central Government have to accept 'a large measure of responsibility' for financing 
housing programmes in'the industrial centres where congestion and shortage have become 
very' acute in recent years. Provision should also be m.ade to find funds ' for middle-class 
housing schemes, preferably through co-operative building sorieries. We would, howei-er. 
suggest that the State Governments, who are being relieved to a large extent of the resnonsi- 
bility for industrial housing, should concentrate on ameliorating conditions of housing in ru.-al 
areas. Although a great deal cannot be e.xpected in view of the finandal limitations a 
beginning can be made in taking up pilot sche.-nes of model housing and better living 
conditions in selected rural areas. 


14. The prindple of interest-free loan and subsidy for housing schemes are not novel 
ideas as far as the Central Govem'nent are concerned. The Industrial Housing Scheme, 
wnxh was formulated in 19^9, envisaged the issue of interest free loans by the Central 
Government to fne State Governments or private employers sponsored by the latter to the 
e.xtent of two-thirds of the cost of an approved housing scheme, on condition that the 
rent charged would not exceed 2!'^/ of the capital cost subject to a maximum of io'>^ oi 
the workers’ wages, the employer contributing 3% of the cost of the houses. - Early in 'i^ 
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unto snnour.ccG v hereby the Central Govcrrrrcrt v. crc prepered :r rev n ruh^dv 

pro 20 /„ of the cost of construction, including the cost oflend, provided the hr lence evr,': rre: 
^ '’’ould also let out the houses to genuine vrorhers at rates sueccsted un der 

er scheme. The houses thus constructed would rernedn the prorenv of the crrplovcr^. 


concessions have not produced the desired effect seems to indicate that 
PKo ° P^3'ir!g subsidies, v/hich has already been accepted, will have to he funher 

- IS., as well as supplemented by loans. We recommend that subsidy should be paid 
^ Governments upto 50% of the total cost of construction inchiding the cost of 
an . The State Governments in their turn will allocate the grant to the statutory housing 
oar . The subsidy admissible to private employers of labour and co-opemtive societies 
0 mdustrial vrorkers under this scheme should be limited to 25% of the total cost of cons- 
trurtion including the cost of land. Tn addition to the subsidies, loans should be made 
available to the State Governments for the balance of the cost at a rate of interest which 
should only take into account the cost of servicing the loans above the current rate of the 
Central Government borrowing. Such loans should be repayable in 25 years. The State 
Governments in their turn are expected to make funds available to .statutory housing boards 
out of the Central loan Loans should also be admissible to co-operative housing .societies of 
indiLstnal workers and to private emploj’ers up to 37?% of the actual cost of construction 
including the cost of land. Interest should be charged at a reasonable rate having regard to 
the rate at which similar loans are advanced to the State Governments, Tlic period of 
repayment in these cases should, however, be 15 years. Tn regard to the co-operative 
societies, we would further suggest that as far as possible, the subsidy should take the form of 
grant of developed lands of equivalent value. It will also he necessary in thetc cases to 
provide sufficient safeguards in regard to transfer of shares of the members so that by 0 
orange in the composition of the society the houses do not come into the possession of a 
class for whom they are not intended. We further suggest that where co-opcraiive building 
societies of industrial workers arc not in existence, developed building sites may be made 
available to individual workers who are willing to construct houses of their own under this 
scheme on the same terms as are admissible to industrial co-opcratlves.^ 


16. At the same time we think that provision should be made for loans to co-opemtive 
building societies of middle class and other low-incomc groups who arc also in need of firnn- 
dal accommodation no less tlian industrial ■workers, though they may not be con.'^idcred 


eligible for the pa5unent of subsid3^ In their case wc think it would be sufficient if loans 
are made available at reasonable rates of interest. For this purpose wc recommend that ihc 
Central Government should provide funds for issue of loans to co-operative huilding societies 
through the State Governments, who will make the money available to such soc.ctics through 
the State co-operative organisations. The important point is that the difference hetveen the 
rate of interest at which such loins are made available by the Central Government and the 
raie at which the co-operative societies are asked to pay should not be more than h.^lfpe. 
cent ih order that the scheme is of substantial assistance to such sodcu.cs. 
emphasis on co-operative housing societies not only because they can rr.olvh'c 
capital, which otherwise would remain dormant, but because they open the vry for ru’ic 
self-help in the construction of houses which should be crccrraccd for rcc’rcTrt: the con r- 

much as pos.,ible. 
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17. We recognise, ho%vever, that for years to come the bulk of the building activity will 
rail have to be undertaken by private enterprise. In buildmg works on a small scale the 
private budder can often construct at a rate cheaper than pubHc bodies on account ot 
economy in supervision and personal attention to details. We think that the encourage 
meni to private builders should take the following forms . 

(а) provision of suitable building sites, where possible, at reasonable cost , 

(б) empowering the statutoty housing boards to guarantee loans which a private builder 
may obtain from a bank or an insurance company to finance construction of build- 
ings, the buildings in such cases being hypothecated to the housing boards, 

(c) reorganising the present s3-stem of distribution of essential building materials, 
such as steel, cement, coal, etc., and taking steps to reduce the high prices of 
these materials which are all subject to price control, and for this purpose 
conducting necessar}' investigation ; and 

{d) provision on the lines of section 39 of the Delhi and Ajmer Rent Control Act XXVIII 
of 1952, which exempts premises constructed between certain periods from the 
operation of the rent fixation law. 

At the same time we would suggest that while private builders should be encouraged to 
the maximum, steps should be taken to eliminate the speculative element in land and to 
discourage land hoarding in urban areas, for which purpose the taxation structure on 
vacant lands should be so designed as to make all land hoarding unprofitable. We under 
stand that steps in this direction have been taken in certain States. 

r8. Building cost can be substantially reduced by adopting improved techniques which 
have already been tried in other countries. For instance, production of bricks can be 
mechanised, at least in the bigger cities, by use of power and improved types of continuous 
process kilns. Similarly building components such as door and window frames and other 
building equipment can be standardised, thus making mass production possible. Use ol 
modem implements and machinety in building construction has not been introduced in 
India to anj' appreciable extent. The attention of the building trade is drawn to the possi- 
bility of using various types of machinery and tools which are at present employed in 
advanced countries abroad for construction purposes. 

Housing Standards and Estimates of Cost 

19. The immediate need is the construction of a maximum number of houses for remov 
ing congestion and providing reasonably decent accommodation in the urban areas within 
the limited funds available for the purpose. The standards and specifications proposed by 
N-anous commissions and committees in the past will, therefore, have to be re-examined. The 
situation being what it is, it seems to us impracticable to insist on standards which it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to achieve in the present conditions of building cost. AU that we 
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Maim at is that thamintaam, from the point of view of health and privaq-, i, proviJrJ. at 

of then ^ On this basis our suggestions arc that houses shoaid b: built 

0l toe uvo following types : 


_ (a) In smaUer towns, where land value is low and permits a less intensive development : 
a smgle-^oreyed tenement with a carpet area of 220 sq. ft. and an enclosed sp.icc of sKvjt 

250 sq. ft. The tenement will comprise a living-room, a lutchen, a verandah and a v.vtcr- 
flushed latrine. 


{b) In larger cities where land value is relatively high : multi-storeved buildincs in which, 
each tenement should have a carpet area of about 240 sq. ft. comprising a living-room .and 
a kitchen. The bath-rooms and latrines will have to be shared by a group of flats. In ihcic 
constructions density of development should not exceed 20 tenements or loo persons per 
acre. As far as possible ramps should replace staircases. It is not desirable to build more 
chan 3 storeys unless lifts can be provided. 


20. The minimum standards of services should be as follows : — 

(0 ever}' unit should have at least one water-tap for drinking-water; 

(n) the latrine should be preferably of the water-borne sanitary type which in a single- 
storeyed unit may have to be shared between two tenements, 

(lit) effeaive provision should be made for disposal of kitchen and bath-water through 
the water-borne system; and 

(iv) electricity should be provided for lighting, wherever possible. 


21. We do not favour temporaiy constructions for relieving housing shonage, becau'C 
in the long run the recurring liability proves heavier. It is not necessary that construction 
should aim at long life of houses but that it should provide adequate safeguard agaiobt 
instability and risk of fire. 

22. Careful calculations have been made of the cost of construction of tenements of tlic 
types proposed. According to an estimate prepared by the Central Public Worl-.s Depanment, 
the cost of construction of a single-storeyed tenement in the smaller towns would be about 
Rs. 2 200. The cost of land would vary according to locality, but it may be expected that fin 
a plot of about 55 sq. yds., which is the size comtcmplatcd, the cost would not exceed 
Rs. 500. In the case of multi-storeyed buildings in larger cities, the calculations made in 
chapter III, paragraph 17, of the Report of the Environmental Hygiene Committee bas e 
been followed with an additional provision of 20% as the cost of staircase, balcony, etc, 
necessary in vertical development. In general the construction of a mulii-storcycd unit would 
cost about 51% more than a single-storeyed tenement. The cost of land may be assumed as 
Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,000 per unit. The total cost of a tenement in a multi-storeyed building in 
the larger cities should, therefore, be about Rs. 4,500. 

23 In calculating rent the subsidy is not taken into account. On the balance a return 
o{6w' is considered adequate to meet the interest charge on the loans which may be obt-ained 
from the Central Government or other sources, cost of maintenance at 1'/::. of the cost of 
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ccnroucticn and EunidpEl rates and taxes at 12^% of rent in the case lof single-storeyed tene- 
ments and 25% of rent in the case of multi-storeyed tenements. The calculation takes into 
account the suildng fund charge on the net cost calculated on 40 years’ basis. From the point 
of vievr of the v.-orkers care has been taken to see that, in general, rent does not exceed 10% of 
the averaae family earnings. On the basis proposed, the rent of a single storeyed tenement 
v.-ouId amount to about Rs, 10 per mensem and of a tenement in a multi-storeyed building about 
Rs 18/- per mensem in both cases inclusive of municipal taxes. It may be pointed out that 

even now the v.'orkerpays as rent Rs.7 to 10 per mensem for such inferior accommodation than 
is envisaaed under the scheme. There should not, therefore, be any reasonable grievance in 
the matter of fixation of rent- 

24. In this connection tve mould like to refer to the objections r^ed in certain quarters 
to the proposal for subsidising_construcuons_by employers for housing their morkers. It has 
been urged that as the houses will belong to private employers, there can be no justification 
for subsidising them from public revenues. A closer examination wiU show that the subsidy, 
in fact, does not amount to any substantial concession. We do not propose that the 
employers should have absolute right of ownership in these houses. We suggest that the 
management of these houses should vest in a committee consisting of the representatives of 
the employer and employees concerned together with a chairman nominated b}’ the State 
Goveniment- This committee wiU be responsible for allotment of tenements and generally for 
the mianagement of the housing estate. \\'e also propose that a tenant, who ceases to be in the 
emplojment of the employer who owns the property, must be given a reasonable time for’ 
vacating the tenement. The ordinary' trade union rights of access to the workers must 
similarly be guaranteed- These provisions should be laid down in the agreement to be 
entered into by the employers when obtaining subsidy and loan from the Central 
Government- Later, it may be desirable to have the provisions incorporated in the proposed 
legislation on housing or in statutoiy’ rules framed thereunder. It wUl thus be seen that 
the ownership which we envisage is of a limited, indeed nominal, charaaer. The employer 
orvns the building oniy in the sense that his own employees, and not others, are housed 
therein- The employer also should have no objection to these provisions because by 
obtaining subsidy and loan at a cheap rate, he can provide accommodation for his employees, 
which is ultimately to the benefit of his concern. Even the fact that about 37^ % of the total 
cost will have to be initially borne by him does not mean any loss. The provision whereby 
the sinldng fund charges are spread over 40 years, ensures recovery- of the outlay, because 
the houses of the specifications proposed would last longer than .40 years. From the point 
of wew of the State too, there should not be any objection to what seems, on the face of it, 
to be an outright grant to private employers because the immediate object is to house as large 
a number of industrial labour -as possible and it can only be done by' inducing capital to be 
in\ esi.ed in such schemes bj' an ofi'er to meet a part of the initial cost- There is no other way in 
which large scale house-building can be undertaken for low-income groups in the present 
situation. It mat be pointed out that the argument has no -application in the case of the 
houses constructed by the State Government and the housing boards which will remain 
pubbe propert}' or the^ houses constructed by co-operative societies of industrial workers 
t.hich trib bw owned b} the society on what amounts to a hire-purchase basis. 


aOUSlKG 


Housing fin'akce 

provision of the Central assistance tov.-ards industrial hou-i--’ •- 

" contribution of P.. jt c-o'-s 

each would be forthcoming from the employers and workers and tiiat th- S'-.- 
would provide an amount of Rs. 37 crorcs. It was, however, sucnesteJ thaS an 
scheme tor raising finance would be to utilize money in the provident fund accounts cr^atcJ 
under the Employees, Provident Fund Act. We have reviewed our recommcnd.ation in ttiis 
regard and we are now of the opinion that advantage should be taken of die alternative 
scheme which was put forward by us, namely, to utilize tiie provident fund deposits wifnoiu 
imposing any additional burden on the industry. It is expeaed tliat contribution of tlie 
workers and emplo3'ers to the provident fund scheme will amount to Rs, 15 or 16 crorc' 
annually, out of wlrich, after meeting the .cost of administration and withdrawals, a 
substantial amount can be expected to be available for investment cvciy- ye,ir. it is .ah o 
expected that subsidies to tne e ttent of about Rs. 2 crores per annum will be avaiiable from 
the Central revenues. A provision of Rs. 38-5 crorcs is accordingly suggested in grants 
and loans by the Central Government for housing schemes during the period of ilic PJ.m. 
Loans will be advanced to private employers and to worlters’ co-operatives rcp.iyablc in 15 
years and to the State Governments repaj'able in 25 years but the standard rent tor 
housing estates will be calculated so as to spread over the period of the redemption ot 
loans to 40 3'ears in all cases. 

26. Loans at reasonable' rates should also be made available; {a) to co-operative itousing 
societies of middle ahd low income groups referred to in paragrapli 16, and {b) to local 
authorities, for clearance of slums and development of land, whidi, as will be c-xpIaineJ 
subsequently, is considered ah essential part of the housing policy. 


Town and Country Planning 

27. The solution of the housing problem on a permanent basis has to be linked up with 
town and country planning. We have already seen how haphazard growth and ribbon ilcvc- 
lopment have been caused by inadequate legal powers to control use of land and ccnstructit'n 
of buildings, though it must be admitted that neither the State Governments nor io..i! 
authorities have shown a full appreciation of the situation or utilised sucli powers as they 
already have to arrest the unhealthy growth. In some States, legislation on town p!.'jnn;n., 
has been enaaed or is contemplated. It is, however, desirable that there should be a uniform 
policy in the matter and we recommend that there should be a Xauonal Town an.l Cour.ir,- 
Planning Act, which would provide for zoning and asc of land, control of ribbon drv-clop.acnt, 
location of industries in areas considered suitable, clearance of slums, carrying out n. 
civic and diagnostic surveys and preparation of Master Plans. 

28. Regional planning has become even more important in view of the implcmemetmn 
of the several river valley schemes and communiw development Pro)Ccts- Such regio:.. 
olanning should take into account the population, agricultural conuiuon, indminew mid 
coLnuLtions of a region with a view to secure a balance of population in tne rwticalar 
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area b'-m-een villaeesj market towns and industrial centres. Such plans will aim at integrating 
ac^riculture and industry' in rural areas, and will provide for dispersal of industries from 
e.^g centres, development of cottage and small-scale industries, sendees like medical aid, 

education and recreation facilities. 

Slum-Clearance 

29. Slums have grown up in practically all the major industrial cities of India as a result 
of lavit}' in enforcing building regulations, the indifferent attitude, till recently, to conditions 
of living amongst industrial workers and the high land values prevalent in certain cities which 
led the landlords to exploit their advantage to the fullest, 'fhese slums are a disgrace to the 
countr.- and it is a matter of regret that Governments, both Central and State, have so far 
paid little attention to this acute problem. No city can be considered healthy which tolerates 
within itself the existence of a highly congested area wdth only the minimum amenities of life 
where some of the poorest elements of population are huddled together in almost sub-human 
conditions. It has been observ^ed that slums are a national problem. A person who becomes 
a juvenile delinquent or a tuberculosis case because of slum conditions is no less a national than 
a local liability. From the national point of view it is better to pay for the cost of clearing 
slums than to continue to pay the mounting cost of slums and suffer their destructive effects 
upon human lives and properU'- indefinitely. 

30. In certain cities, improvement trusts have made some efforts at slum-clearance. 
There efforts have been rather sporadic in character, mainly -because the improvement trusts, 
to a greater degree than other local authorities, suffer from limitation of funds. Few of them 
have independent sources of income and have generally to depend on uncertain grants and 
subventions from the State Governments and local authorities. The iiutial cost of acquiring 
slum areas which under the present state of the law have to be compensated not only at their 
market value but with an additional surcharge in consideration of the compulsorj' nature of 
acquisition, is almost prohibitive, in most areas, for improvement trusts to undertake any large 
scale clearance of slums. We consider the clearance of slums to be an essential part of a 
housing polic}’ because the housing we propose is meant for the class of people who are now 
generally dwellers of slums. In our view the schemes of housing should proceed pari passu 
with the scheme of slum clearance, at least in the major industrial cities, so that when a 
housing estate is ready, steps should be taken to remove the slum dwellers to the newly biult 
houses and to proceed with the clearance of the slum area in question. 

31. The procedure to be adopted in such cases should be simple and of a summary 
nature. The competent authority should, after proper survey and enquiry, issue a clearance 
ordcr.^ Compensation should be assessed on the basis of the use to which the land was put on 
the date of the issue of the clearance order. We suggest that no additional compensation on 
account of the compulsory nature of acquisition should be allowed in case of acquisition of 
slum areas, because we believe that such compensation ought not to be admissible to properties 
which art. not put to social use. We do not think that the owners of slum areas y)erfonn any 
social scr%-ice by accommodating large number of the poorest sections of the community in 
conditions of squalor and filth and w'e do not see why such social abuse of property should be 
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compemated for over and above the actual value. We agree, hoverrer, vith the 
where the owners of slum areas themselves come for^vard to rebuild and d-s 
properties within a specified period, on standard plans to be approved In- the 

au onty, there may be no need for acquiring such lands for the purpose 

slums. We understand that in certain municipal acts provisions to this cfica alrcidy cxi :' 

32. We have already pointed out that the main difficulty wliich hampers a larcc-: c.lc 
clearance of slums is insufficient financial resources of improvement trusts and load riudiorib; 
We, therefore, suggest that out of the provision of Rs. 38-5 crorcs for housing scheme-, in the 
period of the Plan a certain amount should be set apart even- year for issue as loam bv ti-.e 
Central Government to improvement trusts and other local authorities through tit; St.ue 
Government concerned for providing the initial capital for acquisrition and dcmohiiori 0} 
slums. We recommend that this loan should bear a low rate of interest not exceeding h.iif 
per cent above the rate at which the loan is made available to the State by the Ccmt.'.l 
Government. 


Rural Housing ■ 

33. The problem of housing in rural areas is a vast one as even now 83% of the entire 
population of India live in villages. Having regard to the limitations of financi.il re<.ourcc>, 
a satisfactory programme of rural housing during the period of the Plan cannot be cnvisajted. 
It should, however, be appreciated that the pressure of population shifts towards cities and the 
slum problems resulting therefrom cannot be solved without ameliorating ruial living 
conditions. Some opportunities for planning in the villages have arisen of late due ti.' reform.', 
in the land tenure system and establishment of community development projcvis. '1 he 
problems which confront the rural areas are, however, somewhat difTercni in character ;.nd cc 
not call for expenditure of large slums for individual housing units. Unlike in tov ns kind 
value, and consequendy congestion, is not a principal factor. The immediate needs of the 
villagers are primarily adequate water-supply, improved communications and arrangerr.cnn. 
for disposal of sewage and waste-products. Improvement in standards of rural houring iliauld 
be aimed at primarily by utilising labour and materials locally available with only a modicum 
of technical assistance. By the use of aided self-help technique, preferably promoted through 
the Community Projects Administrauon wherever possible, a significant increase in the siand,;rd 
of living in the villages may be accomplished and the pressure on die cities relieved to a l.irg.c 
extent. It seems to us that there are nvo principal ways in wliich Goeernment can uiicmipi lO 
improve the standards of housing in the villages, c.g. by demonsuadng improved standard*. 
through model houses built in selected areas and by assisdng the villager to build better ttper- 
of houses within his means and with the resources readily available to liim thro-ugh mctltoi- rf 
aided self-help. Aided self-help housing should, however be planned in sudt a way tnat 
improvement over existing conditions is achieved without prematurely ads-anang br.-ottd 
the living habits and means of the villagers. 

34 With regard to model houses in selected viUagcs, the fifty-five community dcvc!-r~ 
ment projects taken up under the Indo-American Technical Aid Programme ; 

suitable venue for demonstration of improved techniques and designs for ru.a 
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Emphasis should be laid on the use of local materials ^dth the object of teaching the villagers 
how cheap houses can be built which would protdde adequate ventilation, remove the 
proximity of cattle and other animals and provide manure-pits, sanitary latrines and such 

other simple and essential amenities of decent living. The other method we advocate is, in 

many respects, a corollary of the first; that is to say, when the villager has learnt the technique 
of construaing a cheap and decent house within his means, there should simultaneously be a 
scheme to give practical effect to his desire to build along the lines he has been shown. Self- 
help in putting up houses has been a feature in Indian villages for generations. It is only neces- 
sary to encourage and foster the habit oi the villager to build his own house by utilizing local 
building materials but providing greater amenities than are now^ available to him. Certain 
improvements can be readily effeaed without much additional cost, such as, improved floors 
by stabilization, simple devices for ventilation, provision of chimne3'S in the kitchen to draw 
away smoke, use of erosion-resistant mud plaster for walls and roofs of improved materials 
and designs. Aided self-help in housing aims at helping people to build their shelters out 
of materials available in their community. Generations of trials and error have produced very 
practical tvays of using many kinds of local resources including timber, bamboo, lime, clay, 
stone, g}-psum, sand, kaolin, murram, junglewood, grass and waste products of various types. 
It is, however, necessary to see that use of local materials does not degenerate into use of 
unsuitable materials like galvanized iron sheets, packing boxes, salvaged lumber etc. A practical 
approach, in our opinion, would be for Government to provide technical assistance in the form 
of skilled supen'ision and equipment. Pilot projects in selected villages can be taken up to 
teach the use of local materials. Since our proposals on urban housing practically relieve the 
State Governments from their share of the expenditure, we think they may be expected use- 
fully to concentrate on improving standard of housing and living conditions in the rural areas. 
The provision for housing in the State Plans is of the order of Rs. 10-19 crores. The State 
Governments may, therefore, provide funds for house-building in rural areas bj' issuing 
interest-free or long term loans. The money cost of a house built with the villager’s own 
labour is not likely, to exceed Rs. 200 to 300 per unit. The State Govenunents may also 
perform a useful function by disseminating information regarding experiments in cheap 
housing which are taking place in other parts of India, such as, the pot-tiled vaiilted roofing 
in^Hyderabad State and stabilized soil construction in the Punjab. 


35. In this connection we should like to cite the example of aided self-help in Puerto 
Rico as being worthy ofemulation in India. Conditions in Puerto Rico are similar in many ways 
to those obtaining in this country. There, a rural development programme included secure 
tenure of building-cum-garden plots with aided self-help in house construction, in gardening, 
in water-supplj- and sanitation development and m multi-purpose co-operative activities. The 
aid gi\ en bj- the State consisted of equipment, materials and skilled assistance costing § 300 per 
housing unit. The equipment consisted of a truck for hauling gravel and sand from nearby 
sources, concrete mixers, hand-operated cement block machines and wheel barrows. Building 
rnaterials in the form of lumber, Portland cement and reinforcing steel were also supplied. 
The estimated cost of each housing unit, viz., § 300 was advanced to the villager as<a loan with 
pro\-isionofrepayment in easy instalments of about 32-50 a month. The subsidy involved 
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in the housing aspect of the scheme was the absence of interest on the loen. 'nr cj; r o’" !•" 
house, if purchased, would have been S 1500. Thus by investing ids own bbrl' rnJ u’hh’ 
certain amount of help from the State, the villager in Puerm Rico saved f leoa or 
cost of a house of much better quality than he could otiicrwise alford. O.vij'.e to ti;e ■ -i; t:.. -e 
of cement and steel in India, we shall have to emphasize the need for usine ioni! mjterii’s. 
But the principle of aided self-help, as practised in Pueno Rico can, if adopied, re a!: in Teet 
improvement in quality at a veiy low cost. 


Resisarch 

36. Research in building techniques and materials is neees,ary for achicvme led.ie- 
tion in cost and improving the quality of work. It is aho necessary to standardize baiidin.; 
components and invent new materials or synthetic substitutes, in tiie \Ve-:, ba.ldme 
research has made considerable progress and has resulted in the discovery ot nw.v lra;Ki-.:i ; 
tecliniques and finish without any substantial increase in cost. Problem of Je,ign, fa;ic::a;i .1 
requirements of buildings, basic studies of structures, nature and properties <n'clay, 
and soil are matters of very great importance which require research and mniver study. 


37. In India, facilities for such research arc provided in universities, sucit speet.tl-./ed 
institutions as the Central Building Research Institute at Roorkce, tlie Forest Re^eireh Ir, n- 
tute and colleges at Dehra Dun, the Indian Standards Institution in Delhi, ilte Gover:t:ne;tt 
Test House at Alipore; the Engineering Central Laboratory at Hyderabad, the Soil .Niefe. tnic-s 
Laboratory at Kamal in the Punjab, and the Road Research Institutes in Delhi .inJ Bangal ire. 
There are also the recognized institutes of engineers, architects and towii-plan:'.er.s aa.i the 
association of builders. Industrial undertakings which manufacture building materuh ;-aeh 
as the Associated Cement Company, the Tata Iron and Steel Company and tiie In dta.-i Steel 
and Wire Products also provide facUitics for research, 'fhero is, however, considerable teope 
for expansion and consolidation of the work which is being done by these instituti.ins. In 
particular, stress should be laid on research in the following subjects ; 

• (a) basic building materials such as bricks, tiles, high tension steel, laminated timb'.-t, 
calcination of ordinary soil for use as bridts and live possibility of uuli/.mg 
indigenous materials as building components; 

(6) possibility of use of substitutes such as timber, bamboo etc. for steel and cine: 
traditional building materials; 

(c) revision of building codes, specifications and factors ofsifeiy ; and 

(d) standardization and mass-production methods of building com.' ne.v.s ..nJ 
materials. 


38. In India, e-xperiments in cheap bousing have been undertaken in M-ihih cJ : 
construction in Mysore and the Punjab, hollow sand-cement bloek. comiruev.on r 
Chittaranjan, Bangalore and Ahmedabad, poi-iiled vaulicd roof con^truaion in llyderaba. 
State and cement gunited wall construction by the Western Jfriilways in B omliay. Tire ( . v.-ern 
ment Housing Factory in Delhi has produced prefabricated panels. Thwe experiments o'.Ie 
scope for further research. Constructions in subilised soil and sand-cement blocle, for waU 


and pot-tiled roofs are specMly suited for aided self-help housing. In India, although pre- 
fabricated housing has made ver>^ little progress so far, there is Httle doubt that manufacture 
of prefabricated building components offers considerable scope. 

39. It is also desirable to organize the building trade in aU its aspects including training 
of labour and techinical personnel of all grades. It is unfortunate that importance of technical 
training in house-building labour is yet insuffidently realized. In Europe and America, it 
has been found that training of personnel not only improves the quality of work but expedites 
the process of building. In India, the building activity in the public sector as a whole is 
estimated to involve an annual expenditure of Rs. 150 crores. The need of a requisite organisa- 
tion for training facilities both to economise cost and to intensify the building programme 
can, therefore, easUy be appreciated. 

National Bltlding Organisation 

40. Though research is being carried on in different institutions for cheapening cost 
and improving building techniques, there is no.authority' to co-ordinate the results of such 
research and to make it available in a form which would have ready acceptance with Govern 
ments as well as private firms and individuals engaged in building activity. It is for this reason 
that the setting up of a National Building Organisation as an important activity connected with 
housing has become necessar}'. We suggest that such a body should be set up with the following 
principal objectives : — 

(a) to co-ordinate and evaluate results of research on building materials and technical 

development now being carried on in different institutions; 

(b) to suggest from time to time subjects of further research and development with due 

regard to their relative importance and urgenej' ; 

(c) to incorporate the results of such research in actual building practice; 

(d) to ensure effective utilisation of all available building materials including non>- 
traditional materials; 

(e) to guide industry' and public in general on the use of new materials and techniques 

in building construction; 

(/) to initiate proposals for increased production of building materials and their proper 
distribution; 

ko) ^0 examine building costs with a view to reduction in overheads and other expenses 
particularh' in the public sector; 

(b) to prowde museums or standing exhibitions where methods of cheap houses and 
techniques for economic building can be displayed, explained and demonstrated; 

(i) to take necessary’ steps for the standardisation of building components and to 
organise production and distribution of such standardised components on a large 
scale: 

0 ) to ad\ise Government on techmeal matters including experiments, research, burl 
ding education and new techniques; and 
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{K) to provide for training in building work and improved technique; end xo 
refresher courses for engineers and architects. 


^ 41. Such a bod}’ should consist of persons who arc eminent in their profc'^'jion'- end v I; ■ 
de^ions would carry weight. It must also have facilities for experiments in vnrieu-; f.-p.-; <■; 
buUding materials and it must be assodated with a .Ministr>’ of the Ccnim! tlovenm'.en: 
which should act as its executive wing to translate its recommendations into actual pmetic,-. 
We are, therefore, of the Opinion that the Council of the Orcanisation sho'uIJ con*-!': 
of such persons as the Chief Engineer, Central Public Works Department, the Dire,.io:- 
in-charge of Civil Engineering in the Railway Board, the Road Development .Advi-c: 
to the Central Government, the Engineer-in-Chief at the .Army He.idquaricr^. th..: 
Director of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and the Director of tiie Cent r.ii 
Building Research Institute, Roorkee. The Coundl should be assi<;tcd bv .an .advi'^orv b.uh 


consisting of three experts, respectively on steel and concrete, clay products, and timber 
forest products. There should be a whole-time Chairman who will coordinate the ^'.■or^. 
the Coundl and the advisoiy bodj'. The National Building Organisation should hold annti.'.l 
conferences on building techniques and designs to which may be invited not only all tho-e 
who are interested in the subject but, in particular, the Chief Engineers of Roads and Huildin;;; 
of the State Governments. We consider that dissemination of new ideas thrivjgh su^h 
conferences is of considerable value spedally when persons in charge of large consl.mciio,”,'; 
are themselves convinced of the suitability of the ntw techniques and processes. 


42. We also recommend the establishment of a permanent museum, or prefer.ibly several 
regional permanent museums, where exhibits of cheap housing can be displayed and the 
comparative costs, building techniques and methods, use of substitutes for tnditional 
building materials can be studied with profit by engineers, industiy and the general public. 

Housing Bo.\rds 

43. We recommend the setting up of housing boards which would be st.uuumy .luto- 
nomous bodies appointed by Government and responsible for implementing th.e hi'-.r’ing 
programme. Such boards should be both Central and Regional and should have .rn executive 
body with a president, a whole-time secretary and not more than five other member, rorr.e 
of whom at least should be specialists in town-pbnning, architecture, and the .'^oci.il. tco:;'- 
mic and financial aspects of housing problems. The boards may have associated v. ith ib.ein 
advisory bodies consisting of representatives of employers, tenants, building trade aitd 
the general public. 

44. The principal functions of the Central Housing Board may be indicated a.s folh’v.r, ; - 

(a) to administer the Central Housing Fund ; 

(b) to activate housing programmes ; 

(c) to administer such housing projeas as arc dircaly entrusted to it by the Ccntr.d 

Government ; 

(d) to lay down principles for the guidance of the Regional Boards recardinc -k.ti-n 

and development of sites for housing schemes and fix.ttinn of pnornw' in t:, .- 
allotment of tenements ; 
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(e) to advise on rationalisation on building legislation and to prepare model building 
bve-laws for adoption by regional and local authorities j 
(J) to suggest action in regard to slum clearance and improvement in enyironmental 
conditions of housing; and 

(g) to recommend from time to time any legislation or amendment of existing legisla- 
tions vhich have a bearing on the problems of housing, town and village planning, 
fixation of rents and such allied subjects. 

45. There should be a Re^onal Housing Board for each State where there is an active 
housing programme; but in suitable cases, there may be more than one board in a State. The 
principal functions of these boards ma}' be indicated as follows : 

(a) to administer the Regional Housing Fund; 

( 5 ) to activate the State building programme; 

(c) to collect information regarding housing needs of different classes of people and 

to undertake surveys for the purpose; 

(d) to undertake the construction of houses in selected areas'°according to approved 

plans; 

(e) to allot tenements to workers and other low-income groups in accordance with the 

poh'cy laid down by Central Housing Board; 

(J) to establish new townships and industrial suburbs and to prepare Master Plans 
for the same: 

(g) to undertake and encourage slum clearance and improvement of existing conditions 
of housing within their jurisdiction; 

(/x) to undertake raaintenace of houses and other properties belonging to the Board 
and to realise rents for the same; 

(0 to encourage self-builders both in the shape of co-operatives and individuals; 

(j) to organise building trades and to provide facilities for vocational training for 
building labour; 

{k) to guarantee loans taken by private builders for house-building, provided adequate 
securities are furnished; and 

(0 to organise training for building-labour generally and in specialised types of work, 
such as lajdng patent-stone floors, reinforced cement concrete roofs and beams, 
etc. 

46. The housing boards which we envisage should be statutory autonomous bodies. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to provide them with independent sources of income in addi- 
tion to grants and subsidies which may be made available from the Central or the State 
Exchequer. While it is true that for many years, the Central Government will have to subsi- 
dise the construaion of houses for the lowest-income groups and also to provide funds in 
the shape of loans, it is our intention that the housing boards should be finandally self- 
supporting to a large extent so as to undertake housing programmes on their own, if not 


housing 


for the lowest-income groups, at least for the middle dasce? Jn 
trusts have been set up, it may be considered s^hetheJ th-.-r fu-aJ?. 
be amalgamated with those of housing boards, the aims and obicaive^ .S' .f''''"'" 
tions being more or less similar. • “ ‘ ■ •■■■ 


•47. The principal sources of revenue of housing boards mav, thcrc'-cre b 

follows : — ' ' ' ' 

(a) grants from the Central or State Governments and municipal authonti:.; 

(i) rents and recoveries from housing estates construacd by fro Ix^ard^; 

(c) sale proceeds of lands acquired for development by the boards; 

(d) betterment levies which the boards may be authorised to charge from p*r''~s 
benefiting from an improvement scheme; 

(e) terminal tax on passengers and goods, arriving by road or rail, in dties where hau'inc 

programmes have been undertaken within the jurisdiction of the b-oa.’-ds; " 

(/) issue of housing bonds vrith the consent of the Central or the State Govemm:-!. 
as the case may be, at rates half per cent above the current rate of Government 
borrowing; and 

(g) loans from banks, insurance companies and such financing institutions on term.'’ 
to be approved by Central or State Governments; 

An additional surcharge on stamp duty on the value of immos-abic propety tm.r.'^rcrred 
or mortgaged v/ithin the State is also recommended for those States where there is still serp; 
for an increase in the rate of stamp duty. 


Legislation 


48. We have already indicated the lines on which the proposed Housing .^ct and the 
Town and Country Planning Act should proceed. Here we shall confine our rcmarlrs to 
certain amendments’ in the existing legislation, which are considered desirable. Vic are 
of the opinion that the basis of assessment of compensation in the Land Acc.uisiucn Act cf 
1894 requires modification in respect of acquisition of slum areas as well as cf lands vlurii 
will be needed for the housing schemes. At present the cost- of accuinng slum areas 
prohibitive because not only their market value but an additional compensation cv 15 ,0 l--s 
to be paid in consideration of the compulsoiy' nature of acquisition. It maj le .li.at i.b-n .. 
slum has been demolished and the area cleared and developed, die land cn .om-.irn^ 
be disposed of at a reasonable price, especially if it is situated in the heart Oi a ciy. It ‘ 
however, possible for housing boards and improvement trusts vith their 
to make a considerable outlay for the purpose of acquiring slum areas and _ 

in the expeaation of a reasonable remm at a distant date. ^ We, ih-rc,orc, ‘ ^ 

Act should be modified in respect of payment of compensation vhic. 
of the use to which the land was put <>0 the date of the issue Oi th,. --qhrr 

We do not think that any additional compensation should be ^ j , 

slum areas or lands requhed for housing scheme for the i,.dLstnu 
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"Toups. The Act should also be amended so as to provide for a speedier procedure for taking 
possession of lands on which housing projects are contemplated or where slum areas are to be 
cleared. NX’ithout such a pro\'ision neither the housing schemes nor schemes for clearance 
of slums will be expedited as the normal procedure of land acquisition is often \try 
protracted. 

49. We would also suggest that the various State legislations on the control of rent should 
be made uniform. In order to encourage prirate construaion, without tvhich the problem 
of housing cannot possibly be solved in the near future, provision may be made to exempt 
newly-construaed houses from the operation of the rent control legistlation for an initial period 
of, say, 4 years. The civil courts, however, should have jurisdiction, on the application of 
parties, to fix fair rents (c.\'cluding municipal rates ) even in such cases on the basis of a 
reasonable return on the cost of construaion, including ser\'ices. With regard to the acquisition 
of premises for public purposes, we would recommend that the practice should be resorted to 
only exceptional!}’. It cannot be denied that requisitioning of premises on an extensive scale 
in recent years has had a deterrent effea on the building activity in the private seaor. We 
would, therefore, urge upon Governments, both Central and State, to be cautious in having 
recourse to requisitioning house properties in times of peace. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

The social structure in India has shown strength in endurance, and a unity of basic outlook 
in the midst of change and vicissitude. This strength has now to be demonstrated in 
productive and creative endeavour ; and the unity of the people has to be deepened and 
harnessed for economic development and cultural achievement. 

2. The object of social welfare is the attainment of social health which implies the reali- 
sation of such objectives as adequate living standards, the assurance of social justice, oppor- 
tunities for cultural development through individual and^ group self-expressions, and rc-adjust- 
ment of human relations leading to social harmony. A comprehensive concept of living standards 
will include the satisfaction of basic needs like food, clothing and shelter as well as normal 
satisfactions of family life, enjoyment of physical and mental health, opportunities for the 
expression of skills and recreational abilities, and active and pleasurable social participation. 
The achievement of social justice demands co-operative and concerted effon on the part of the 
State and the people. These objectives arc to be achieved mainly by revitalising the nation’s 
life by creating well-organised and active regional communities in niral and urban areas to work 
co-operatively for national development. Such decentralised community groups will release 
national energy, extend the scope for leadership, and help to create initiative and organisation 
extensively in the remotest parts of the countiy’. . 

3. The aim of social serticc in the past w'as essentially curative, and efforts were directed 
towards relief for the handicapped and the uplift of the under-privileged sections of sodety. 
It is now essential to maintain vigilance over weaknesses and strains in the sodal structure and 
to provide a'ainst them by organising social services. The aim of all social work now lias to be 
the gradu/ rehabilitation of all weak, handicapped and anti-social elements in sodety. 

■4. si ne of the important social problems like poverty, ignorance, over-population and 
rural back! rardness are of a general nature and, in vatying degree, they arc influenced b}' factors 
like squalor and bad housing, malnutrition and physical and mental ill-hcaltli, ncglcacd child- 
hood, family disorganisation and a low standard of living. For a long time, sodety has remained 
apathetic to these conditions ; but with the awakening of political consciousness and tlic 
enthusiasm of organisations and workers to improve social conditions, there is a possibility of 
developing programmes which could gradually remedy the present situation. TIic economic 
programmes of the Five Year Plan w'ill midgatc these problems to some extent, but llic gains 
of economic development have to be maintained and consolidated by wcll-conccivcd and 
organised social \velfarc programmes spread over the entire country. In this chapter it Ls 
proposed to consider some of the more important problems of sodal welfare which need the 
spedal attention of both State and private welfare agendes. 
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5. The principal social welfare problems relate to women, children, youth, the family, 
under-privileged groups and social vice. The social health of any community wiU depend a 
great deal upon the status, functions and responsibilities of the woman in the family and in the 
community. Social conditions should give to the woman opportunities for creative self- 
expression, so that she can make her full contribution towards the economic and soda! life 
of the community. Problems relating to health, maternity and child welfare, education, 
emploj-ment, and conditions of work are dealt with elsewhere in this report. Some problems of 
women have to be dealt through social legislation, but other problems pertaining to health, 
social education, vocational training, increased participation in social and cultural life, provision 
of shelter, and assistance to the handicapped or maladjusted call for programmes at the commu- 
nity level. As women have to fulfil heavy domestic and economic responsibilities, adequate 
attention has to be paid to the need for relaxation and recreation both in the homes as well as 
in the community. The welfare agencies have catered to some extent to the needs of the widow 
and the destitute woman, but the quality of the service rendered by them and the nature of their 
work needs to be surveyed. 

6 . Considering the numbers involved, the needs of children should receive much greater 
consideration than is commonly given to them. There is a growing demand for child health 
services and educational facilities. The standard of child welfare services in the country can 
be improved if the rate of increase in population is reduced. Problems relating to family 
pla.imng, children’s health, infant mortality, education, training and development have been 
discussed elsewhere in this report. xMalnutrition is perhaps the major cause of ill-health’ 
and lack of proper growth of the child. The feeding of the child in the early years is the 
responsibility of the family, and is dependent upon economic conditions and traditional food 
habits. The nature and extent of malnutrition has to be determined, and resources have 
to be foimd to supplement and improve the diet of children through schools and community 
and child welfare agencies. The problem of children’s recreation and development outside 
educational institutions has received some attention during recent years, but play activities 
of children are considerably restriaed in urban areas on accoimt of the environmental conditions, 
lack of adequate space, and, to some extent, neglect of this vital need of the child by the family 
and the community. Not enough is known about the work of private"agencies^for the welfare 
of dcstimte and homeless children. 

7. The juvenile courts and children’s aid societies have so far touched a fringe of the 
problem of children’s welfare. Certain special aspects may be briefly mentioned. The existing 
facilities for handicapped and deficient children are far from adequate and suitable agencies 
hav e to be created. Hospitals provide treatment for poKo, congenital deformities, fractures, 
bone disorders and other diseases, but there is a need to extend existing services and provide 
special institutions and care for disabled and crippled children. At present deficient children 
attend educational institutions together with nortnal children and seldom receive treatment and 
special training to enable them to overcome their handicaps. The subject needs to be studied 
carefully. The problem of juvenile delinquency has already received considerable attention 
and man\ of tne States have special legislation. Juvenile delinquency may often be the result 
of^verty- and many o.Tences may be traced to the connivance or support of adults, 
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8. The youth constitute the most vital section of the community. In recent years, j-oung 
people have had to face and have been increasingly conscious of problems such as inadequate 
educational facilities, unemployment, and lack of opportunity for social development, national 
service and leadership. The problems of health, education and employment of youth have 
been considered as aspects of national problems in these fields. Social welfare is primarily 
concerned with the improvement of services provided for the benefit of youth by welfare 
agencies with the object of promoting development of character and training for citizenship and 
for physical, intellectual and moral fitness. It is necessary to encourage initiative among youth 
so that through their own organisations, they can develop programmes of youth welfare and 
national service. Ways must also be found to give opportunities to youth for active participa- 
tion in constructive activity. Such training and experience will equip them for shouldering 
the responsibilities of leadership in different spheres of national life. 

9. Traditionally, the family has been left largely to its own resources to deal with most 
of its problems, although in some cases it may be assisted by the larger community groups 
(such as caste) to which a family may belong. General problems relating to health, education 
and employment have been considered in the relevant sections of this report. Questions relating 
to status and rights, property, inheritance, etc., are the subject of social legislation. The 
gradual break-up of the joint family and the emergence of the small family has increased its 
economic problems and burdens. Family responsibilities have now to be borne at a compara- 
tively younger age by the head of the small family than happened in the joint family. This 
creates the need for greater guidance and assistance in dealing with family problems. The 
increasing complexity of the sodal situation and handicaps arising from ph^-sical disability’, 
ailm ent or unemployment render it ipore difficult for the family to provide a sense of security' 
to its members. This fact suggests a number of problems which, along with other problems 
such as divorce, desertion, and treatment of mal-adjustcd members of the family, need to be 
studied carefully if welfare agencies are to develop suitable methods of treatment for guiding 
and assisting those in need. 

10. There are a number of under-privileged communities such as the scheduled tribes, 
scheduled castes and other backward classes including criminal tribes. The problems of 
poverty, ill-health, and lack of opportunities for development affett tliem to a larger extent titan 
many other sections of the society. The subject is considered in a separate chapter. 

11. Every communityThas its share of those who are physically handicapped such as the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, and those who are crippled and infirm. Reliable statistics arc not 
available about the extent of the population which suffers from such handicaps. A certain 
number of welfare agencies are already working in tltis field, but little information about 
their resources and their ability to deal with the problem is at present available, 

12. The main problems to be considered under the description of social vice arc prosti- 
tution, crime and delinquency', alcoholism, gambling and beggary'. These problems have cds- 
ted for a long period, although necessarily their nature and c.xtcnt vary' according to the 
prevailing social and economic conditions. Some of them have to be dealt wdtii largely by 
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locj?l communiticSj and the approach and treatment hav'e to be varied from place to place. 
The character and mannitude of these problems of social defence hate to be determined care~ 
fullv before the value and efncacy of the existing agencies and programmes could be assessed. 
Social Icaislation deals with many of the social evils with a view to controlling and even 
cradicatina them, but its actual implementation needs to be watched. Among the practical 
problems to be resolved are the demarcation of the relative roles of State and private agencies, 
determination of the machinery of enforcement, estimation of the resources required, exami- 
nation of methods, development of correct programmes, and creation of public opinion in 
favour of an objective and dispassionate approach to the problems of social vice. 


Agencies 

13. As the social structure becomes more complex, the State is called upon to pla}" 
an increasing role in providing services for the welfare of the people. The Central Govern- 
ment, the various State Governments and local self-governing bodies, each in its own sphere, 
have to ensure that they have at least the minimum administrative machinery for dealing with 
.«:ociaI problems. YTTiat form this machineiy takes will depend on their particular circumstances 
and requirements, but it is certain that without the necessarj' machinery they will not be able 
to pursue their programmes. 

14. The functions of the social welfare machinery of the Central and State Governments 
may, for instance, be : — 

(1) to study the need for and the efficacy of social legislation, 

(2) to execute programmes of social welfare, 

(3) to assist, both directly and through other agencies, the development of social 
sertices, the study of social problems, and the creation of trained personnel for 
social administration, 

(4) to assist specialised and private agencies through guidance, and financially, and 
to protect the interest of society by a measure of regulation and control, 

(5) to initiate pilot projects, or help field organisations to develop such projects, in 
order to demonstrate the efficacy of programmes, methods, leadership and 
organisation, 

(6) to promote initiative in and improvement of social sendees by supplying infor- 
mation, materials, publications, audio-visual aids, etc., and 

(7) to take over social sendees of \dtal importance initiated and organised by private 

agencies when these develop beyond their ability to manage. 

15- Local self-governing bodies can do much to co-ordinate welfare activities in their areas 
and promote co-operation between their departments and the work of private agencies. Local 
committees or councils of social sendee agencies could undertake activities such as the 
following depending upon the resources which are available or can be raised : — 

(c) taking effective measures to alleviate suffering, especially by providing emer- 
gency relief ; 
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(6) organising and assisting community centres ; 

(c) improving housing conditions, clearing slums and providing welfare serv ices and 

special amenities for communities residing in slum areas ; 

(d) promoting child welfare activities ; 

(e) providing parks, playgrounds and other amenities for physical recreation and 

welfare ; 

(/) supporting private social service agencies and institutions for social education, 
women’s welfare, youth welfare, and welfare of handicapped persons and under- 
privileged communities ; and 

(g) creating public opinion and assisting the vigilance authorities in tlic control of 
sodal vice and beggarj'. 

16. The inter-relationship between the various activities has to be emphasised and the 
necessary co-ordination assured both in the' Central Government and in ilic Suites. One 
aspect of this co-ordination would be to secure that legislation relating to social problems 
follows broadly similar principles. In cases where grants-in-aid arc given by a Slate authority 
to a private agency, it is desirable to lay down general directions for improving the ci'nient of 
the programmes and their administration. A measure of supendsion and inspection slunild 
also be provided in order to maintain standards of efficiency, 

17. A major responsibility for organising aaivities in difierent fields of .social welfare, 
like the welfare of women and cltildren, social education, community organisation, etc., falls 
naturally on private voluntary agencies. These private agencies have for long been worldng 
in their own humble way and without adequate State aid for the achievement of their objec- 
tives with their own leadership, organisation and resources. Any plan for the .social and 
economic regeneration of the country should take into account the service rendered by liie.'-e 
private agencies and the State should give them the maximum co-operation in strengthening 
their efforts. Public co-operation, through tiiesc voluntary' social service organisations, is 
capable of yielding valuable results in canalising private effort for the promotion of .•social 
welfare. One of the most important tasks of the State is to conduct a surs'cy of the nature, 
quality' and e.xtent of seivdcc rendered by voluntary' agencies in different parts of the country, 
to assess the extent of financial and otlier aid that they arc in need of in order to develop tlicir 
programmes of work, and to co-ordinate their aaivities. A sum of lls. 4 crorcs has been 
provided as grants-in-aid to voluntary’ social sen'ice organisations for strengthening, improving 
and extending the existing activities in the field of social welfare and for developing iie'.v 
programmes and carry'ing out pilot projects. It is envisaged that this fund of Rs. .} crores 
should be administered by a board to be set up by the Central Government to which a grc.il 
deal of administrative authority will be devolved. The board should be prcdomincnily com- 
posed of non-officials who have aaual e.\periencc of field work in prc'moting volum.iry 
welfare activities. 

iS. It is necessary' to co-ordinate the programmes of various agencies to as to guide 
them into broad streams and bring added strength and intensity of purpose to welfare aaivities. 
Such co-ordination calls for a common approach and a co-operative outlook on tire part of 
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the organisers of voluntary social work. Further, it will be necessary to induce agencies to 
agree to subordinate their individual interests to some extent and thus make collective effort 
possible not merely in the execution of programmes, but also in the economic and rational use 
of personnel. Such co-operation could also lead to joint effort in obtaining resources. 
Co-ordinarion need not involve on the part of the co-operating organisations loss of individua- 
lit)' or of freedom to organise and to cany out programmes. Co-ordination will have to be 
of two tjyies. In the first place, there may be functional co-ordination on the part of national 
organisations striving to achieve specific objectives like physical fitness, child welfare, youth 
welfare, social education, community organisation, etc. Secondly, there may be effective 
co-ordination of effort on the part of agencies functioning in the same regional area or 
community, so that the various agencies may serve each area through a common pool of 
activities. 

Training for Social Work 

19. The contribution which social seivdces make will depend to a considerable extent 
upon personnel and leadership, A general understanding of the philosophy and histoiy' of 
social work, the structure and functions of society, the nature and extent of social problems, 
the methods and techniques of social work, and of the details of the programmes and how 
best their results may be assessed, wiU help Improve the quality and efficacy of all services 
organised by State and private agencies. The training of social workers should of course 
include knowledge of conditions prevailing in fields in which they are to work, and social 
workers must possess the spirit of service and the character and energy to execute programmes 
despite handicaps and limitations and with such resources as may be readily available. 

20. There are several schools of social work in India and the setting up of some other 
instimtions on similar lines is being contemplated in some of the States. There are important 
problems involved in these institutions which require specially qualified aind experienced 
personnel, careful selection of candidates for training, special training for fields in which there 
is scope for employment, and adequate opportunities for field-work experience. Trained social 
workers are needed in large numbers for rural areas. It should be possible for the existing schools 
of social work to draw students from rural areas and to arrange for their training in the field 
in seleaed centres organised by rural welfare agencies. Universities and colleges in or near 
rural areas could also develop training programmes for rural welfare. Agricultural colleges 
could introduce intensive social welfare courses and field-work programmes as part of their 
curricula. Similar institutions with greater emphasis on social anthropology could be created 
in tribal areas^ 

21. It is not possible for many voluntary organisations in the country to employ highly 
trained personnel for their orchnary programmes and activities. It is, therefore, necessary 
to arrange for training at the community level for field workers, instructors and supervisors. 
The existing schools of social work, specialised sodal service agencies, social welfare agencies 
functioning at the national and State level should provide opportunities for such training. 
An^gements for in-service training should also be made by the larger volunt^' organisations 
which have worked in the field of sodal welfare for many years. Further, arrangements have 
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to be made for the training of voluntary workers who will be needed in large numbers during 
the coming years. It is especially desirable that voluntaiy administrative and field personnel 
should be given some elementary training in social work. 

22. The emergence of State social serv'ices and of large central organisations to deal vn'ih 
important social problems and the lack of opportunities for higher training in the social 
sciences within the country indicate the need in selected cases for training and stud}’ abroad 
in specialised fields. It is necessary that persons who go abroad for training should first have 
sufficient knowledge and experience of Indian conditions and problems. 


Social Research 

23. Scientific research into sodal problems and fields of social work is at present limited 
to a few universities and the schools of social work. A provision of Rs. 50 lakhs has been made 
in the Plan for research and investigations relating to sodal, economic and administradvc 
problems of national development. Research studies now undertaken are not adequate or 
extensive enough for the purpose of getting a comprehensive knowledge of basic sod.al 
problems. It is necessary to stress tlic need for ensuring that research personnd receive 
adequate training in methods and techniques. Secondly, it is important that the results of 
any research that is carried out should be made available to the public. The appropriate 
machinery for guiding research in the fields mentioned above is at present under consideration. 
In the field of sodal research, it will be nccessaiy to give a broad dircaion concerning the 
subjects on which research should be undertaken, carry out some important research projects, 
directly co-ordinate the work of research agencies in so far as this may be neccssan’, and 
assist these agendes in improving the quality of their work and bringing the results of research 
to the attention of the public. • Universities, schools of sodal work, social welfare agendes 
and special research organisations can co-operate in research projeas and in field investiga- 
tions which could be of practical value in dealing witli social problems. Assistance could 
also be given by way of literature and equipment needed for field research. 


Resources 


24. The total resources of the country being limited, it is essential to ensure that funds 
available for sodal welfare programmes on the part of State agendas as well as volunlar}- 
organisations are put to the best possible use. This is a problem to which the proposed sodal 
welfare board could give detailed attention. While the State may assist suitable voluntar}’ 
agendes, the prindple of self-help should be applied to sodal welfare, and the resources 
needed should, as far as possible, be obtained from the local communities. Sodal .'crriccs 
are organised to cany’ out specific welfare aaiviiies. The total resource; required by 
social service agendes in the country are obtained from State grants, income from cndowmcnLs, 
public collections and income from spcdal actidties and from membership fees. Due to the 
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prc%-2iling economic conditions in the country-, it is sometimes true that the public response is 
not as efiective as it should be if the \-arious organisations were to carri' out their programmes 
eSciently. The appeal to the public is likelj- to yield greater results if care is taken to 
observe some elementary conditions such as the following: — 

(1) the right methods for collection of funds are adopted, 

(2) definite programmes of activities stating the manner in which funds are to be 
utilised by an agencj’ are placed before the public, together with a psychological 
appeal, 

(3) the effort of collection is well-organised, 

(4) the appeal is addressed to as wide a section of the community as possible. 

Full use should be made of various modes of publicity and the public shotild 
feel that the cause is one worth supporting, and 

(5) correct reports and accotmts are provided and the public convinced of the 
integrity and the bona-fides of the organisations and the organisers concerned. 

25. Funds available with endowments and trusts may be an important method of supple- 
menting resources which the State and private agencies can provide. \Ve> therefore, recom- 
mend enquiries by States into this subject which may offer a basis for legislation concerning the 
use for approved purposes of funds held by endowments and trusts. 


Social Legislation 




26. One of the important methods of bringing about progressive social change is social 
legislation. A good deal of legislation of basic importance has been enacted during recent 
years. The existing le^lation needs to -be scrutinised more intensively, especiall5’- with a 
view to finding out to w'hat extent it serves the present social and economic objectives of the 
nation and to ascertain how far it can deal adequately with current social problems. Some 
machineiy is needed for reviewing e.xisting legislation and suggesting possible modifications, 
and if necessary, the repeal of obsolete laws in order that all existing legislation may be 
brought into conformity with the requirements of the Constimtion. Social legislation 
has at times to be pimitive in order to protea society from anti-social elements; but wherever 
possible, the legislation should be preventive and protective, and where it deals with the r 
offender, its approach should be to rehabilitate the individual after eradicating the contri- 
butoty faaors to anti-social condua. 


27. Social legislation cannot by itself deal with social problems in an effective manner 
unless it is backed by the force of public opinion. Social legislation has also suffered owing to 
inco.mpl£te enforcement. This is especially due to lack of adequate machineiy for enforce- 
ment, and also because of insuffia'ent resources and personnel both with public and private 

agencies. Social legislation can be better enforced by associating social service agencies with 
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agencies set up by the State. As regional communities become organised for social aaion, 
voluntary co-operation of the community based on enlightened understanding will go a long 
way in facilitating the enforcement of the law. 


28. A critical survey of the prevailing legislation wiU suggest how far the legislative 
provisions are inadequate, to what extent enforcement must be strengthened and the dircaions 
in which new legislation is needed. The proposed social welfare board or social rcsearcli 
organisation, or any other appropriate agency maj’ undertake a comprehensive survey to 
study the problem of social legislation. Legislation relating to the prevention of child 
marriages and the prevention of immoral traffic, certain housing and public health laws, 
laws affecting tribal areas and communities as also certain criminal laws constitute examples 
of social legislation which needs to be revised in the light of the existing needs and conditions. 
Among the laws which have to be enforced more effectively than they are at present arc 
those relating to offences on the part of children, prevention of beggaty and the control of 
prostitution. New legislation is required for the effeaivc operation of social setv'ices in 
various fields. The registration of social service agencies with a view to inspection and 
sanction of grants-in-aid is one of the primary needs. 


Women’s Welfare 

29. In order that the woman may be allowed to fulfil her legitimate role in the family and 
the community, adequate services need to be promoted for her welfare. Tlic position and 
functions of the woman differ to a great e.\tent in different communities, and, therefore, 
community welfare agencies will have to workout their programmes and aais’ities according to 
the specific requirments of the areas in which they work. 


Important problems relating to the status and rights of woman have to be dealt with by 
legislation. Special organisations on the part of the Central or State Govcmmenis for 
promoting the welfare of women have not yet been developed to any great extent. Well- 
organised social ser\'ice departments are needed in the States if they are to initiate more com- 
prehensive programmes of woman and child welfare and achieve better co-ordination between 
the efforts of public and private agencies. The major burden of organising aaivitics for ilic 
benefit of the vast female population has to be borne by pri\-atc agencies which have already 
done considerable work for the promotion of women’s welfare. Tlic All-India Women's 
Conference has 37 branches and about 300 ‘sub-branches’ in the countiy. The National 
Council of Women in India has 12 major branches, and the Girl Guides Association, the 
National Y.W.C.A., the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, and the Trained Nurses 
Association in India, are affiliated to it. The Kasturba Gandhi National .Memorial Trust does 
extensive work for the welfare of women and children in rural areas and has representatives 
to carry out activities in eighteen States. There arc numerous small organisations all over 
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the counto’ which have done valuable w'ork for women. These organisations provide 
dispensaries and matemit>- centres, homes for destitute children and shelter homes for 
women. They also organise programmes for education, recreation and training in handicrafts. 


30. Organised efforts are needed to stimulate activities at the community level, both 
in rural and urban areas. This should be done by community centres, social education 
agencies, and agencies w'orking for the welfare of under-employed groups, by organising 
groups of women who could come together for activities such as recreation, education, 
arts and crafts, and co-operative participation in social and economic activities of the whole 
country. Groups could also be organised as “ mothers’ clubs or unions ” in all ante-natal 
and post-natal clinics, milk centres, co-operatives, and as a part of trade union activities. 
Such groups could especially be organised in slum areas and backward areas and amongst 
working women and women of backward classes in generaL A large number of voluntary 
workers will be required for such groups, and these could be recruited by women’s welfare 
organisations. Girl guides , and girl students in high schools and universities could assist 
in these activities as part of a programme organised on a national basis. The existing 
women’s organisations in the coirntr}' could be strengthened if their membership 
and activities are extended, and if they organise programmes for creating women’s 
organisations in towns and in the larger villages. Such local organisations need trained 
workers, guidance and assistance which could be given by leading women’s organisation-s 
through travelling workers, training camps, instructional manuak, and other literature. 


31. For various reasons the available statistics on commercial vice are limited and 
unreliable. India is a signatory' to the international agreement for the suppression of traffic 
in persons and of prostimtion which was reached in 1950. However, clandestine prostimtion 
and even brothels continue to exist in the country together with tolerated areas in some 
of the cities. Clandestine prostitution exists in many forms and the danger of the evil is 
augmented when the woman is not assured economic security by the family or the co mmuni ty, 
or when she is psychologically maladjusted in terms of her sexual and material desires, or when 
her economic activities do not permit a normal family life. This kind of prostimtion is 
further . promoted by activities of persons who organise traffic in women and children. 
Immoral trafficking sometimes takes place as between backward and poor rural areas on the 
one hand, and the more prosperous urban areas on the other. Inter-provincial trafficking is 
also not unknown. 


32. Certain social evils are products of inherent maladjustments in the social order and 
their complete eradication needs basic social adjustments. It is realised that such adjustments 
are only possible when social justice is more effective, there are reduced opportunities for 
co.ncentration of wealth, exploitation is eradicated, economic conditions are improved, and 
soaal morahty is established by well-adjusted patterns of common behaviour at the basic 
community level. The following measures are suggested for dealing with the problem : 
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(1) an advisoiy committee should be set up by the Central Government to mnJ:c 
proposals and review progress in respect of law and policj- in different States relating to 
the prevention and treatment of social vice ; 

(2) enforcement of the law should be more effectively carried out ; measures to enforce 
the law may include, wherever necessaiy, the creation of a separate vigilance brand] wiiltin the 
police force ; 

(3) whenever it is found difficult to eradicate the tolerated areas, adequate arrangements 
should be made for medical assistance and faciliries for the treatment of venereal diseases ; 

(4) wherever it is found that clandestine prostitution is in existence, effons should he mnJc 
to eradicate soliciting j 

(5) institutions for the protection, care, shelter and rehabilitation of fallen women do 
not exist in sufficient number, and cases of neglea arc frequent. There is a need for more 
institutions organised by local self-governing bodies and private social sciv’icc agencies and 
provision for regulation, inspection and control of homes which should be under the manage- 
ment of trained personnel. Such homes should provide shelter, medical aid and assistance for 
marriage ; and 

(6) there is a need to strengthen existing spcciahscd and private agencies like the vigilance 
associations and societies for the preventions of traffic in women. 


Child Welfare 

33. The child, being always dependent, has to be provided for by its parents and the 
family, the community and the State. Considering the size of the population involved and the 
nature and complexity of the problem, the total responsibility of welfare has to be Iximc 
cumulatively by the famil}', the regional community, and the State at three different 
levels. The problem of survival and the high inddcncc of infant mortality and birthrate h.as 
been dealt with in the chapter on Health, The problem of education i.s dealt with likewi' c 
in another chapter. However, certain aspects of the problem of health, grownh and care of the 
child need the attention of sodal welfare agencies. 

34. In a country' where povcityMs c.xtcnsivc, tlicre is need to supplcm.cnt the diet of 
children. Effective ways have to be devised by the State and private agencies to see th.nt the 
necessary nourishment is received at least by under-nourished children in .'■chools and in 
established institutions. To augment State resources, an effort should be made by each 
local community to assist educational institutions and child welfare org.ani'atior.s in 
supplementing the diet of the child in some way. At present, skimmed milk powder, ca'c- of 
baby foods, semolina, vitamin tablets, pabulum cereals, codliver oil, etc., arc received as gifts 
from various sources. Efforts to organise collections in kind at the community level cottld be 
supplemented by grants-in-aid from charity trusts and local self-governing bodic'. It is 
desirable that State organisations, the Red Cross, the Indian Council of Child W elfare and 
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Other important national and State organisations for child welfare should co-ordinate their 
efforts both for the coUeaion and distribution of supplementarj^ foods for children. The five 
most suitable agencies for the distribution of free foods to children at the community level 
are (i) milk centres (2) matemit}^ and child welfare centres (3) community centres 
(4) day nurseries and schools, and (5) pla}' centres. 

35. Fc£bk-vnndedness—i:h& attention of the educational authorities is naturally 
concentrated in the early stages on formal education. The problem of feeble-mindedness is 
gradually beginning to receive the attention of psychologists and educationists in the country. 
Uptil now there are no adequate institutions in the countrj' for the care and treatment of 
feeble-minded children. A beginning has been made in dealing with this problem by the 
Society for the care, treatment, and training of children in need of special care. A few 
pilot projeas in selected areas could be developed by specialised agencies for child welfare. 
One of the major handicaps in this respect is the absence of a sufficient number of trained 
psychologists and psychiatrists and teachers' specially trained to deal with mentally backward 
children. Provision should be made for training personnel as early as possible. 

36. Child giiida>ice clinics — ^The first child guidance clinic was organised in India 
in 1936. Since then a small number of child guidance clinics have been brought into 
existence in some of the larger cities. It is desirable that at least one child guidance clinic 
should be brought into existence in ever}' State and, wherever possible, such clinics should be 
organised by municipalities. The organisation of this important service is also likely to be 
handicapped due to want of psychiatrists and child psychologists. It is essential to train a 
number of psychologists and case workers in the schools of social work in order to provide 
trained personnel for dealing with problem children. 

37. Creches — ^An important sert'ice which has already made considerable headway in 
India for the welfare of children is the organisation of creches, day nurseries and other types of 
prc-schools. In large faaories in major cities, already a number of creches are organised with 
a reasonable standard of efficiency in the interest for children whose mothers work in the 
factories. In 1950, Bombay had 177 creches with about 3,000 children, Madras had 93 with 
about 2,334 children, Bihar had 26 with 796 children, Madh3’a Pradesh had 16 with 360 
children and Uttar Pradesh had 7 with 126 children. These figures reveal that only a very 
small percentage of children of working mothers take advantage of these creches, specially 
because it is the tradition in India for children to be looked after by other women members 
of the family. As it is now compulsor}' under the Factories Aa of 1948 to provide a creche 
in faaories employing 250 or more women special efforts may be made by factor}' ow'ners 
to induce mothers to send their children to the creches. 

3S. Play activities— Vhy is a vital need in the life of the child ,* and its playlife in the 
home, school and communin' environments consists of playthings, companionship, and play- 
ground aaiviiies. Local self-governing bodies as well as the community should provide play- 
space for children either as a reserv'ed part of a communin' playground, or as a separate play- 
ground equipped with suitable accessories for play. Only a small number of fairly tvell- 
equipped play^ounds are in existence in the country' ; and their number needs to be very' 
considerably increased in urban as well as rural areas. Proper maintenance and management of 
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playgrounds are essential in order fo provide ncccssarj’ guidance, supcr\-i‘:inn, and protcaivn 
to children during play hours. Such a playground scr\-icc could be provided bv voluniar}- 
welfare agencies and youth and students’ organisations. 

39- Children's centre — ^In order to c.\tcnd the scope of children's recreation'-, the 
programmes for children’s centres arc now being axpanded so that they can be equipped 
with playgrounds, indoor space for a children’s libraiy, a 'dramatic liall, and facilities for 
developing child arts and handicrafts. Such centres may also provide a c.i'-e work scrs icc 
where it is not possible to organise a child guidance clinic. 

40. Handicapped children — One of the most difficult problems which dcscr\ cs urgent 
consideration is the problem of lone, orphaned, neglected, deserted and destitute children. It 
is necessary to develop special institutions, children’s villages, bo,vs’ towns and .similar organi'-.i- 
tions where a large number of such children could be given protection, shelter, care, cducition 
and training till they are rehabilitated and can function in a normal way. At present, such 
institutions are mainly organised by private agencies, and especially by children’s aid .societies. 
Most of these institutions deal with a very small number of children, and it is desirable 
to initiate a number of pilot projects where a large number of children c-ould be brought 
together under the care of specialised social welfare agencies in the various States. 

41. The practice of adoption has existed in India for centuries. Such religious adoptions 
arc not legally controlled. Besides, this benefit is invariably given to the boy. In .some cases 
the orphaned child is institutionalised, or becomes a beggar, or becomes a victim (>f illegal 
trafficking and cxilloitation. Orphanages axist all over the country, both in urban and 
rural areas. The need to ensure registration, supervision and control of these institutions 
is now realised, and legislation and machinery’ ofcnforcement have to be devised to protect 
children in institutions organised by private agencies. Such institutions, with the support 
of the Government, should be able to provide a reasonable opportunity for growtli, 
development and rehabilitation of all the inmates. 

42. Juvenile delinquency — ^Thc complexities of the problem of delinquency and the 
inadequacy of rc-sourccs, institutions, and personnel have come in the way of a study of the 
nature and extent of the problem. At present, only a small number of delinquent children 
are dealt with, and the treatment given to them docs not provide for full rehabilitation. Tlie 
problem of delinquency is extensive because of the premiling general conditions in whieh 
children arc brougiit up. Poverty, neglect, slum life and frustration may Ic.’.d to acts of 
delinquency. Case treatment often reveals the delinquency of the parent, experience of 
cruelty at home, and encouragement of delinquent acts by elders. 

43. In some States progressive legislation for dealing with delinquency already cxi't’- ; 
in others, no legislation has yet been enacted. The Ministry of Hducation has drafted model 
legislation for the guidance of States. ' Most of the Children’s .^cts deal with ncglcacd, 
dependent and destitute children, difficult, uncontrollable and delinquent children and 
victimised and exploited children. In some eases the provisions of the Children’s Act arc in 
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conflict with Wards and Guardians Atts. All existing legislation and treatment should be 
reviewed from the standpoint of a more comprehensive approach towards the problem. 

44. The wcalcest link in the treatment of the problem is the absence of one suitable agency 
for the enforcement of the legislation, the absence of an adequate police force, and inadequacj" 
of court facilities, children’s institutions, and probation officers. It is necessary to set up 
juvenile aid committees in cities, consisting of a small number of selected and specially trained 
police offidals who will examine cases of delinquents, and deal with cases of m i n or delinquen- 
cies without reference to courts. The inadequacj- of existing certified schools and fit-persons 
institutions is well known, and in order to provide the right conditions, a beginning has been 
made in some States to create children’s villages, boys’ towns and other institutions with 
proper conditions of rehabilitation. Pilot projects for this purpose are contemplated in 
certain States where the incidence of delinquency is high. Institutions like juvenile reforma- 
tories exist in the countrv', and these need to be adapted and re-organised to suit the present 
objertives. The practice of providing even temporary habitation and shelter to juveniles in 
correctional institutions where adult tmder-trials and prisoners live should be discontinued. 

45. The general improvement of child welfare services in India requires greater co- 
ordination and better leadership for the several hundred child welfare organisations that exist 
in India. The child welfare movement, under the guidance of the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare needs to be encouraged and strengthened ; and it should be made more represen- 
tative of children’s organisations in the country. There shotild be a strong national 
headquarters to cany’ out the objectives of the movement, and maintain and improve standards 
of child welfare. It is proposed to create a national centre of child welfare in a central place, 
vnth similar organisations in some of the States. The national centre will become the 
experimental station, training centre, seat of pilot projects and clearing house for informa- 
tion and material on child welfare. 

46. Childrafs organisations — ^Though comparativelv' small in size, organisations for 
children have come into existence in different parts of India for providing recreation for 
children. The Balkan-ji-Bari is a developing organisation and its main v^ue lies in 
bringing together children from all over India in camps and national festivals. The Bachon-ki- 
Biradari and Kishore Dal are similar organisations in the north. Such organisations deserve 
the support of local self-governing bodies and child welfare agencies. The junior sections of 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides organisations have been long engaged in giving 
mliiable training to children outside the educational institutions. These organisations help 
to develop children for a fitting role in the youth movement. 


FA.AurY Welfare 

. 47. There are a few agencies dealing e.xclusively with the problems of the family in 
India, and tney rater mainly to local needs. Sectional'groups assist their members vrith small 
doles and provide help in education, medical assistance and housing accommodation. 
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Recently, some family welfare agencies have come into existence in Madras, Bombay 
and other places. The case work method is being used to assist families in rural a.' 
well as urban slum areas. This is a small beginning which shows a ncw’approach to familv 
problems. The organisations of extensive community welfare programmes in urban .and rum! 
areas creates the possibility of organising family welfare scmces on a small scale, including 
especially a family counselling sendee. As more case workers become trained in the various 
schools of social work, it will be possible to undertake a sun-ey of family mal-adjurtmcnts 
and handicaps in selected community areas and to assist families in dealing with their 
economic and pathological problems. 

48. The programme of sodal education ought to m.3kc a valuable contribution tnv.ard"- 
the promotion of family welfare. There is need to give general information to adults alwut 
subjects like family relationships, family planning, marital hygiene, domestic economy, motb.cr- 
craft and homecraft. This information could be supplemented by a programme of audio- 
visual aids dealing with all aspects of family' life. Family welfare agencies should be able to 
publish literature giving specific information about the treatment of family problems. 

The Central as well as State Governments m^y assist private organisations, trusts .and 
funds in creating and running institutions or centres for the development of small-scale indus- 
tries, crafts and handicrafts. Such institutions will provide avenues of employment and 
training and help families in avoidng destitution or in supplementing small family incomes. 


Youth Welfare 

49. Youth is the stage in life when, through training and development, immaturity 
approaches maturity for work, marriage, sodal participation and cultural attainment. The 
period of youth should stand for growth, development, preparation, action and leadership. 
Youth matures quickly in an atmosphere in which there is freedom, activity, recognition and 
opportunity’. The life of youth should not be over-occupied with training and education, 
but there should be opportunity’ for self-expression, comradeship, conimuniiy life, and 

* national serv’ice. 

50. The youth movement includes nvo lands of organisations, namely, tho'-c which werk 
for the welfare of youth, and those composed of the youth themselves. In varying degrees, 
youth organisations are interested in or are influenced by political emphasis. In ordc.'- tr.nt 
youtli organisations should grow’ and make an effective and continuing contribution to natio;;.-! 
life, their endeavour should be to give their main attention to activities which w ould promote 
youth welfare. Besides, the strength of the national youth movement can only be built up .as a 
result of unity’ in action and comradeship amongst those who work for youth welfare in .any 
of its aspeas. 

51. The objectives of the youth movement may be classified to cover two sepanitc aspects 

of the movement : (i)- those that contribute towards self-preparation, personality develop- 

ment, character formation and citizenship ; and (2) those that lead to orpanued action in 
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the scn-icc of the community and the nation. Youth has with courage opposed conventional- 
ism and unhelpful traditions, but the immediate task before youth in India is to organise and 

work hard to carry out constructive tasks in the national programme. There is need to 
coordinate the work of all youth organisations into a single powerfiil youth movement, func- 
tioning through a national council of afiiliated youth organisations. Such an organisation, 
whilst permitting its members to work for their own objectives and carry out their programme 
independently, will work to build up the individual and collective strength of all youth orgam- 
sations. The national youth movement has to create a national headquarters with young men 
and women of vision and ability who should be trained youth organisers, aware of the prob- 
lems of youth, and trained to develop group work, recreational activities and national service 
programmes which can be quickly canalised into various fields of service. Assistance may be 
given by the State to the existing youth and other organisations to create and strengthen the 
youth movement. 

52. Special measures are needed to strengthen the scout movement. The Bharat Scouts 
and Guides organisation had 1,73,902 cubs, 2,65,296 scouts and about 50,000 bulbuls and guides 
on its rolls in 1951. The movement has 21,393 trained and warranted scouters and 3,997 
helpers. The scout movement has to play a vital role in serving the younger generation and 
in organising them for the active service of the country. Not only has the movement to be 
extended to villages, but the quality of its service has to be developed. For this purpose the 
national as well as State headquarters have to be strengthened and adequately equipped for 
creating and training a larger number of scouters and promote efficient guidance and super- 
vision to its units. The scout movement should receive the support of the States, the 
local self-governing bodies as well as the community. There should also be co-ordination 
of aaivitics between the scout movement and the other youth and children’s organisations. 
The youth and student organisations should be able to provide an increasing number of scouters 
who wall be required to extend the work of the movement in the near fiiture. The National 
Cadet Corps is another movement for youth which functions in the universities for the promo- 
tion of physical fitness, discipline, character and the general fitness of youth for defence, 
national service and personal welfare. The membership of the National Cadet Corps is volun- 
tary, but universities and educational authorities should encourage youth to take advantage of 
this organisation, and membership of the National Cadet Corps should be considered an added 
qualification for the purpose of employment. 

53. Youth needs guidance, advice and help with regard to personality problems, sex 
difficulties, and situations in home and community life. The organisation of community 
centres in urban and rural areas w'ill make “ youth counselling ” possible, provided there 
arc mature persons w’ho are given a brief training on youth problems, and who are willing 
to undertake counselling on a voluntary basis. It is possible to introduce “ youth coimselling ” 
as one of the activities in educational institutions as well as in youth organisations and trade 
unions, and it could also form part of the labour welfare progress in factories. 

54. Opportunity for phj'sical activities, group companionship, arts, hobbies, and 
contact with Nature can be given through organised programmes of local boys’ 
and girls clubs, inventors’ clubs, young fanners’ clubs, hobby clubs, etc. These 
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do not require large resources, and the younger folk themselves can contribute and find the 
necessary funds to run their own organisations as independent programmes or as part of 
community centres or as extra-curricular activities in educational institutions. An 
important contribution towards the development of youth is made by youth camping and 
travelling programmes. A beginning has been made in India with a Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion, which is part of an international organisation. The movement needs organisers, 
and houses with caretakers, which could be used as hostels. University hostels, dharamshalas, 
houses which can be spared, hutments on camp sites, and houses near holiday resorts should 
be made available to youth travellers with minimum equipment and boarding and lodging 
facilities at lowest cost. The Government can help the youth movement by allowing special 
reduced rates on railways, steamships, and State and municipal motor services to members 
of approved youth organisations. Whenever merit awards are given to youth in universities, 
and sports, cultural and other organisations, it should be possible to give travel prizes and 
journey scholarships. 

55. Youth and national service — Youth have made a vital contribution to the struggle for 
freedom, and they must be given the oppormnity to give their contributions to constructive 
activities and programmes of economic development and social welfare. Reference has been 
made in the chapter on ‘ Education ’ to the contribution students will be called upon 
to naake towards national service. An amount of Rs. one crore has been provided for a 
comprehensive programme of youth camps, labour service for students, etc. The programme 
will have to be worked out in collaboration with universities and other educational 
institutions as well as youth and student organisations. Youth participation in constructive 
activities should be based on personal inclination and interests, and youth should be encouraged 
to become members of organisations that carry out specific activities amongst the people or 
there could be special youth groups for carrying out specific programmes. It is also possible for 
educational institutions to organise “ service clubs ” as one of the extra curricular activities. 
The enthusiastic participation of youth is required in programmes and activities for 
promoting physical fitnws and community recreation, social education, child welfare and 
youth organisation. Youth could also render valuable help to instimtes organised to render 
different types of service to the needy, handicapped and mal-adjusted members of sodety. 


National Physical Fitness 

56. The chapter on Health has dealt with the problems of ill health and disease in India. 
The subject of national fitness deals with the maintenance and improvement of healtli of every 
citizen in order to develop efficiency. In the absence of legislation in the form of a National 
Fitness Act, it is necessary that physical fimess programmes are promoted by the States, as 
well as by the community. 

It is possible for a nation to . attain by organised effort and education certain physical 
qualities, abilities and skills so as to be able to perform the normal functions of life, 
be prepared for the protection of home and nation in times of external agression .md 
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danger, and contribute towards national efnciency for economic production. A physical 
fitness standard for the individual should include the three factors of agility, strength and 
endurance which are the basis of all ph}*sical qualities and skills. In order to achieve the above, 
a national standard of ph>-sical achievement for all adults has to be laid down. 


57. . In a countiy like India, with numerous climatic, re^onal and racial differences, 
a universally applicable national standard may be difficult to attain and allowance wIU have 
to be made for se.^ differences, the racial faaor, tjqjes of physical region, climatic conditions, 
standard and content of nutrition, and prevailing averages of height and weight for specific 
radal groups. The standards to be achieved may be laid down by a committee of health 
and education experts and other social scientists after consulting authorities and ascertaining 
conditions in different parts of the country. It is possible for every individual to strive to 
attain this standard individually ; but the State, educational authorities and private social 
welfare and especially physical welfare agencies should attempt to provide facilities and 
opportunities to assist the individual to attain this standard. The community project authori- 
ties, the Bharat Sewak Samaj, aU sports and play-ground organisations and universities should 
aim at reaching the proposed national standards. 


58. The maintenance and promotion of national physical fimess requires the proper 
management of housing and sanitation, the care of diet, the need for relaxation and rest, the 
promotion of pla5'-gT0und, sports, physical culture and camping movements, execution of 
intensive programmes of child welfare, the protection of the health of working men and women, 
and the adoption of preventive measures against diseases and psychological disorders like 
neurosis. 


59. Play-ground programmes are naturally spread over in different areas. Regional 
co-ordination of all agencies and acti\Tties w’ill promote the growth of leadership, the training 
of personnel and the development as well as the economic use of resources. National 
organisations for physical education, sports, recreations, etc., should be strengthened, so that 
they can guide and assist the building up of play-ground activities, athletics, community 
recreation and yogic exercises. As play-ground activities are to be developed through co mmuni ty 
programmes, and as youth activities are also to be promoted extensively, there will be 
increasing demand for leadership in these fields. It is suggested that one of the existing 
training institutes for physical education should be converted into a national institute. 


60. As national fitness programmes involve activities for large numbers of persons, the 
problem of resources becomes the greatest handicap in the promotion of the movement. It is 
imperative that some kind of pIa}'-ground should be available for the use of every community 
centre, school and youth organisation. Equipment is also needed for physical fitness 
programmes. WTicn developing plaj'-ground programmes, it is necessary' to keep in view the 
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four important objectives of recreation, education, leadership training, and social partidpa- 
tion. India has yet to make much headway in the field of sports and steady support and 
encouragement are needed. 

61. India has a rich gamelore with a variety of games adapted to age and sex groups 
and to local physical conditions and cultural patterns. There is need to survey play activities 
in different areas, prepare a manual of instructions for spedally selected games, and enrich the 
gamelore of the whole country by organised publidty through documentaiy films 
demonstrating each game. Indian gymnastic programmes have considerable appeal in urban 
as well as rural areas. Commumty programmes should help the revival and extension of sudi 
activities in every part of the country. 


Crime and Correctional Administration 

62. Research in the problem of crime in India has not yet made suffident advance. The 
immediate task is to change or modifj’ existing policies and progranunes in order to adjust them 
to new objectives which seek to protect the interest of society and achieve a total 
rehabilitation of the offender. Crime is stimulated fay conditions prevailing in sodcty and it is 
due to personal and psychological factors. Economic conditions have always been a factor 
contributing to crime. Intensive survey's to smdy the causes, nature and extent of crime 
should be imdertaken by research organisations, universities and other private agencies. The 
treatment of the crime problem is intimately related to the namre of legislation, and the 
approach of the judiciary to crime. So far there has been no basic approach towards the 
various problems of correctional administration, but a number of useful steps have been 
recently taken by States and there is growing interest in the reform of penal administration. 

63. The problem of correctional administration has to be dealt with in three stages : the 
pre-comminal stage ; the administration of correctional institutions ; and probadon and 
after-care. The principle that no person should be considered an offender till he is proved 
guilty should govern the treatment of accused and under-trial persons. The administration 
of police lock-ups and jails needs to be reviewed in the interest of the proper treatment of the 
inmates of the lock-ups. Special care must be taken when first offenders arc committed to jails, 
so that no serious ps3'chologicaI harm is done to them. The admim’stration of correctional 
institudons is governed by jail manuals. A recent conference of State Inspeaors-Gcncral of 
Prisons has proposed the appointment of a commince to suggest the basis on tvhich jail 
manuals may be revised to suit the new objeedves, methods and programmes of correctional 
institutions, remove the inSexifaility of rules, and permit greater freedom to the authorities 
on the spot to interpret sympathetically the rules so as to serve the objects of rehabilitation. 
Changes in the jail manuals will naturally require a revision of the Prison and Prisoners’ 
Act which would need to be modified to meet changes in correctional administration. 

64. The need to utilise prisons as agencies for the rehabilitation of prisoners is generally 
accepted. Modem principles of penoIog>’ require that each prisoner is to be dealt with as 
an indiridual, and corrective handling should be so devised as to be in consonance with his 
abilities, aptitudes, back-ground and also witli tlie paramount purpose of enabling him 
to earn bis living honestly as a law-abiding member of society. While tliis must be the ideal 
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and all plans must be directed to^this end, the possibility of utilising^the manpower resources 
represented by prisoners on projects of socially constructive charaaer should be fully explored. 
Central prisons and distria jails should receive the assistance of Departments such as those 
concerned with industries, agriculmre and irrigation, so that the maximum advantage can be 
lalcen of the labour available in correctional institutions. A probation and after-care service is 
likely to minimise the cost of maintenance, as prisoners will not be called upon to serve long 
sentences during which they will be maintained by State Governments, As life in prison has 
to be oiganised so that the inmates live as a cominunity and as the method of case work is to 
be increasingly used to deal with individual cases in correctional institutions, welfare officers 
should be progressively employed in central prisons and first grade district jails. Officials 
of correctional institutions should be given special training both before employment and during 
service. 

65 . Prisons and jails may need to be reconditioned so as to provide arrangements to suit 
different classes of prisoners. Separate correctional institutions may be provided for female 
convicts. It should also be possible to develop open and close farm workshop prisons, 
agriculmral colonies, and work camps at important work projects. The provision for Borstals, 
both open and closed, will also need to be expanded. It will be necessary to bring about 
greater umfonnitj’ in legislation applicable to first offenders and others charged more than 
once for minor offences. The appointment of probation officers and the release of prisoners on 
parole should remove a great deal of congestion from correctional institutions, reduce the cost 
of prison administration, and enable many prisoners to live as normal citizens after they have 
ser\'ed their sentences. The work of private agencies like prisoners’ aid societies and district 
probation and after-care associations has suffered on account of limited resources. It is 
desirable to entrust after-care work to probation officers, and a beginning may be made by 
organising after-care departments in central prisons and first grade district jails to deal with 
problems relating to work and employment, housing, health and family relationship. New 
developments in the administration and programmes of correctional institutions require the 
guidance and advice of experienced personnel working together in a central organisation. Such 
an organisation can assist programmes in the States, undertake experimental work and pilot 
projects, and function as a centre of information and publicity on all matters relating to 
correctional administration. Recognising the need for such a central organisation, the recent 
conference of Inspectors-General of Prisons recommended that a national bureau of correctional 
institutions may be established in the Alinistry of Home Affairs. 

Welfare of the Physically Handicapped 

65. The physically handicapped person, if he is not able to receive medical attention, 
or when such attention is found to be of no avail, has to depend upon his family for main- 
tenance and shelter. Absence of family support leads to beggary, or dependence upon public 
charit}’. Inadequate medical treatment, absence of vocational training, and lack of opportunities 
for social adjustment of the persons to the environment has contributed to the sufferings of 
a large number of persons who ought to receive the intelligent assistance of the community, 
and if possible an effective assistance from the State. Physically handicapped persons are 
classified as (i) those lacking in one or more physical senses, i.e., blindness and deafness, or 
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combinations ; (2) those suffering from movement difficulties ; i.e., orthopedic, malnuiritics 
and cardiacs ; and (3) lepers, epileptics, rachitics, and dumb persons. The total number 
of afflicted persons in India has hardly ever been correctly estimated. This is due to defective 
enumeration, lack of definitions, and the desire of persons to avoid publicity to their handicaps. 
To obtain better estimates of aSlicted persons, sample surveys in scleacd urban and 
rural areas are needed. Some provision for physically handicapped persons exists in several 
States, Voluntary associations which are already working the welfare programmes for tliis 
class of persons need to be encouraged and assisted. 

C0M.MUNITY Approach in Social Welfare 

67. The field of social welfare will expand in the measure in which local communities 
accept responsibility for solving their own problems. The State has undoubtedly a vital role 
to play and, as its functions develop, an increasing field of social work becomes linked in one 
way or the other with programmes initiated or supported on behalf of the State. Community 
welfare ptogiammes embody four inter-lmked ideas, namely self-help and mutual 
service, (2) maximum use and development of local resources through organised community 
fife, (3) economic betterment and cultural development through social participation in 
co-operative effort, and (4) achievement of community' objectives through the minimum 
amount of assistance from the State. 

68. These ideas are applied in different fields of social welfare. According to its circum- 
stances and problems and its size and resources, each community sets before itself its 
principal objectives and organises the effort for their achievement. The community approach 
finds perhaps its most striking sphere of action in the community development programme 
included in the Five Year Plan. This programme is mainly rural at present but in some 
States it has a large urban component as well. The rural coirununity development programme 
has already been described in an earlier chapter. The programme concentrates on certain 
strategic feamres of village life, but has within it the element of grou'th, so that its essential 
aim is to transform not only the technical environment in the village, but also the social and 
economic relations and attitudes within the village community. There is no section of the 
community' which stands outside the influence of the programme. 

69. Community programmes hold high promise in urban areas as well. Cities and towns 
have to be divided into manageable units and the more badnvard areas, in particular, the 
slum areas, seleaed for intensive social work. Urban fife tends to shift the emphasis from 
the community to the individual with all the consequences that this implies. There is, there- 
fore, considerable need to establish community' centres which will foster a sense of commu- 
nity responsibility, civic pride and a feeling that the interests and welfare of individual members 
are realised best through community’ action. Through community’ centres established in the 
main through their own effort, local urban groups can suiv’cy their own urgent social and 
economic needs and seek solutions through co-operative effort. Innumerable problems, 
touching upon ever}' aspert of the life of the community' and more especially affecting its weaker 
members, at present remain negleced and unattended. Organised community’ aaion on the 
part of local urban groups in the cultural field no less than in solving common problems can 
make a vital contribution towards raising the level and enriching the content of urban life. 



CHAPTEPs. XXXVII 

WELFARE OF BACKWARD CLASSES 
Scheduled Castes a^td Other Backward Classes = 

The evolution ofthe social structure during centuries offeudalism in regions which were 

not then developed by communications led to the existence of large commumties which 
suffered handicaps and disabilities imposed by other economically and culturally dominant 
groups. The chief amongst the underprivileged or specially handicapped groups are the 
HarijanSj i.e., the scheduled castes, the tribal population, groups which were hitherto known as 
criminal tribes, and other groups who can be considered to constitute the weaker section 
of the population and who are socially, economical!}', and educationally backward. 

2. The term ‘ backward class ’ is difficult to define. Backwardness is expressed in 
lack of adequate opportunity for group and indiridual self-development, especially in economic 
life and in matters of health, housing and education. It is measured in terms of low levels of 
income, the extent of illiteracy, and the low standard of life demonstrated by living condi- 
tions. 

3. The present population of the 779 scheduled castes in India is 498-37 lakhs*. This 
figure does not include backward groups which are-not mentioned in the schedule. Such 
groups are known as “ other backward classes ” and their population, according to the 
Ministry of Education Scholarship Board, was 546 lakhs in 1951. Article 340 of the Constitution 
has empowered the President to appoint a Commission to determine the conditions of backward 
groups not included in the schedule of castes who could be considered to be socially, econo- 
mically and educationally backward. This Commission, known as the Backward Class 
Commission, will shortly be appointed, and one of its functions will be to prepare a schedule 
of other backward classes for the approval of the President. 

4. Thecountr}' has now passed the stage of discussing the problem of the origin or 
sanctity of the institution of untouchability. That the stigma of untouchability should be 
totally and uiueservedly eradicated has now been accepted by the whole country. According 
to Article 17 of Part III ofthe Constitution “ tmtouchability is abolished and its practice in any 
form is forbidden ”, But tmtouchability, being an age-old institution, has taken roots in the 
ps}-cholog\’ and social structure of certain communities. Its eradication is incomplete so long 
as It receives a mental recognition and persists indirectl}' in some form in the social structure. 
A fourfold programme is, therefore, necessary', viz., (i) removal of untouchability by law ; 
(2) removal by persuasive and educative processes through social education j (3) the prac- 
tice of dem ocratic behariour in social and recreational life ; and (4) opportunities afforded 
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by the State and private agencies for self-development and expression and for the benerment 
of health, education, economic life, and living conditions. Improved living conditions, 
education, and participation in a society vtith extensive economic interdependence and 
facihties for communication, movement, and contact:, will in due cx)ursc of time lead to a 
total integration of these groups with the rest of the country. 

5. Welfare services for scheduled castes are included in the special programme for the 
welfare of the backward classes. Education is the most urgent need of these communities, 
and extensive measures for increasing educational facilities have been taken by the State. In 
some of the Part A and B States these concessions extend right up to the universitj’ stage. 
Emphasis is placed in almost all cases on vocational or technical training. The concessions 
usually take the form of free tuition, stipends, scholarships, provision of boolts, stationery 
and other equipment. In certain cases the aid extends to clothing and nud-day meals. The 
opening of primary schools in areas where scheduled castes live in large numbers and the 
running of hostels for their benefit in district towns and educational centres are the other 
two usual activities. For vocational training there are peripatetic parties of instructors in 
Bombay and West Bengal and also the established technical and vocational training centres of 
the Bakshi-ke-Talab in Uttar Pradesh. The trainees, w’ho are almost alwat’s stipend 
holders, also receive loans and subsidies to enable them to settle down in their respective 
trades. A total amount of about Rs. 3 crores has been provided in the'Five Year Plans of 
*e State Governments for the education of the 'backward classes’. 

6. For those residing in rural areas there is a provision for the allotment of tvaste land. 
This is usually accompanied by the grant of a taccavi loan for the purchase of agricultural 
implements and bullocks, 

7. A certain percentage of Government positions are reserved for all scheduled caste 
candidates, and in almost all these cases the standards of age, qualifications or c-xperience arc 
also relaxed. A minimum number of vacancies are reserved for them ; there is, however, 
no bar to their recruitment and employment in larger numbers. 

8. The State Governments have provided a sum of Rs. 10 crores for i the benefit of sche- 
duled castes during the period of the Plm. The Central Government have also provided a 
further sum of Rs. 4 crores for expenditure during the remaining period'’'of the Plan. The 
general aim is to follow intensive programmes rather than to dissipate the limited resources on 
loosely conducted activities over a wide area. Provision is made for the more liberal disburse- 
ment of money imder’difierent heads to institutions working in this field, and an effort is being 
made to improve efficiency by channelling e.xpenditurc through effective and wcll-supcr\-iscd 
organisations. Since most of the Harijans live"in'isolated^colonics, thcy’offcr good scope for 
the organisation of community centres. Measures for achieving the welfare of the scheduled 
castes are circumscribed by,jthe amount of atmlable resources. Tliepacc of improtement 
is, however, being accelerated, and still more progress is expened as larger resources arc 
devoted to^this'work. 
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9. The chief voluntarj' agenej' for the welfare of Harijans is the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
It has 35 State branches and 325 district conunittees. Its activities are directed towards 
the all-sided welfare of Harijan communities. 

The Scheduled Tribes 

10. The tribal population, in India is accepted to be the oldest population of the land. The 
communities have lived for centuries in the forest and hilly regions, and at present they are found 
in a wide central belt beginning with the Aravalli Hills in the West and extending into parts 
of Bombay State, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal and Assam. There are tribes 
in the north in the southern ranges of the Himalayas, and also in the south in the western 
Ghats and eastern Ghats and in the Vindhya and Satpura mountains. 

It. The schedule of the tribes entitled to the special rights conferred on scheduled tribes 
by the Constitution w'as issued by the President in March 1950. The population of the 245 
tribes included in this schedule was in 1950 178 *75 lakhs, which is 7*8 per cent of the entire 
population*. 

12. Heretofore the problems of the tribal people have been approached from different 
angles according to the interests of the persons dealing with them. Amongst these have been 
anthropologists, administrators, missionaries, social workers and politicians. There developed 
one school of thought which held that the tribal population should be permitted to live in 
isolation from other more organised groups, without even the interference of the political admi- 
nistration. There may be a good deal of justification for such a policy of non-interference; 
but it is not easily practicable when tribal life has been influenced by social forces from with- 
out, and tribal communities have reached a certain degree of acculturisation accompanied by 
the penetration of communications into the tribal areas and of social services for the better- 
ment of their lives. 

13. The conditions are now generally such that there has to be a positive policy of assisting 
the tribal people to develop their natural resources and to evolve a productive economic life 
wherein they will enjoy the fruits of their labour and will not be exploited by more organised 
economic forces from outside. So far as their religious and social life is concerned, it is not 
desirable to bring about changes except at the initiative of- the tribal people themselves and 
with their willing consent. It is accepted that there are many healthy features of tribal life, 
which should be not only retained but developed. The quah'ties of their dialects, and the rich 
content of their arts and crafts also need to be appreciated and preserved. 

The psreentag: of the tribal population to the total population in the different States (after partition 
ar.d meigct) is as follovts — 

Part .A States: Assam— 33*9, Bihar — 14*1, Bombay — 9 -a, Madhya Pradesh — 22*6, Madras — i-i, 
Orissa— 25-4. Punjab — ^Nil. Uttar Pradesh — 0*5, West Bengal — 6*5. 

Part B States : Hyderabad — 4-1, Jammu and Kashmir — -o-y, Aladhya Bharat — 15*4, Mysore — o*li 
Pepsu Nil. Rajasthan -It ‘7, Saurashtra — 0'06. Travancore-Cochin — i*8i 

Part C Sutes : Ajmer— ly-fi, Bhopal-g-o, Coorg—ii-d. Delhi— Na, Himachal Pradesh— Nil, 
Kutch— 0-3, Manipur— 29-8, Tripura— 6-4. Vindhya Pradesh— 5*9. 
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14 - Article 275 of the Constitution requu^s that a special financial grant should be 
provided for programmes for the social and economic welfare of the tribal population firing 
in scheduled areas. Under this Article the Central Government have made a prorision of 
Rs. 12 crores for the period of the Plan, but detailed schemes have not yet been fully worked 
out. The various States have provided another Rs. ii crores for the development of tribal 
areas. Their programmes include schemes for the building of roads, the improvement of water 
supply, the provision of irrigation, the development of agriculture, animal husbandry and 
cottage industries, and for increased educational and medical facilities. 

15. The North East Frontier Agency is populated by a large section of the tribal popula- 
tion and their economic and cultural development has to be brought in line with the progress 
made in the rest of the country. A sum of Rs. 3 crores has been provided for the physical, 
economic and social development of this area and its tribal inhabitants and a Five Year Plan 
has been drawn up. 


Development of the Economic Life of Scheduled Tribes 

16. Communications — ^The problems of different tribes may vary in different regions ; 
but priority has to be given to the maximum development of their economic life. Most of the 
tribal areas have been negleaed so far as roads and communications arc concerned. The 
importance of communications has now been recognised and a sum of over Rs. 2 crores is 
provided in the State Plans for developing the roads in the tribal areas. This amount is separate 
from the road grants available from the Central and the State Governments. Great care has 
to be taken however to see that communications are not prematurely developed so as to 
permit economic exploitation by outside and more advanced communities. 

17. Water supply — ^Tribal areas are mostly hilly and rocky and, therefore, there is a 
considerable shortage of water. In areas which arc covered by thick jungles, the water 
becomes at times unfit for drinking and for cultivation owing to the accumulation of decayed 
leaves. Special efforts are therefore being directed towards the construction of wells and the 
improvement of irrigation facilities. 

18. Forest economy — Tribal economy, in the past was able to develop or exploit the 
physical region without control or hindrance. Later on, tlicrc was in many pans of the 
country an intensive and yet unsystematic exploitation of the physical region inhabited by the 
tribes, with very little consideration for their economic welfare. It is desirable that tribal 
commtmities should be made the primary agents for the care and development of tlic forests 
and the exploitation of forest resources. Forest schools should be staned to bring the young 
tribals up to love, care for, and work systematically for the cnriclimcnt of the forests which 
will mean in turn the benerment of their own lives. 

19. Agriculture— Tht nature of agricultural development in tribal regions will vary 
according to the prevailing agriculmral praaices, the type of soil, and the forces that promote 
agricultural initiative. Though adequate facts and statistics arc not available, land in the 
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tribal areas consists generally of poor, rocky and barren soils on which in most cases only 
coarse cereals, pulses and roots are cultirated. The problem of land ownership has become 
increasingly difncult during the last few decades. Many tribal groups became landowning 
communities, but in times of famine and economic difficulty, their lands passed to absentee 
landlords. The problem of land restoration and distribution is linked up with the larger 
problem of land reform affecting all agriculturists, but the tribal population could be induced 
and assisted to move to large uncultivated areas which are suited to their modes of living. 

20. The tribal communities in hUly regions have long been accustomed to the system of 
shifting cultivation. Though in parts of the countrj' they have already adopted more settled 
methods of agriculture and have taken to terrace cultivation using the normal village 
implements, there are areas where the system of shifting cultivation still prevails. The 
introduction of improved methods of agriculture has to be attempted after a study of local 
conditions and with due regard for the level of imderstanding of the tribal communities 
concerned. 


21. People in the tribal areas are illiterate, but in spite of this and the many other 
difficulties in the way of the co-operative movement, a large number of co-operatives worked 
by social workers on behalf of the tribals have come into existence in several States. 
Co-operative activities should be developed in a planned manner throughout the tribal areas so 
that their benefits may not only be reaped[by the cultivator but also by other sections of the 
people. Various States have created new organisations to help the agriculturists in the tribal 
areas. The Grain Banks or Beej Kosh in Bomba\', the Grain Golas in Bihar and other 
States help the people with seeds and with the storage of crops so as to build up food resources, 
and also give guidance for the improvement of agriculmre. 


22. The community development projects vdll now be able to accelerate the speed of 
agricultural development in the tribal areas. The following areas which have been selected for 
community development include tribal communities : 


Assam (Pacliar District) 

(Darraiig District) . 
{Tribal Areas in Assam) . 
Bihar {Santal Pargana District) . 
Orissa {Kala Handi District) 
Madhya Pradesh (Bastar District) 
Tripicra {Nut an Haveli) 


One development block. 
One development block. 
Two development blocks, 
One development block. 
One development block. 
One development block. 
One development block. 


23. Arts and Crafts — Tribal communities are invariabty accustomed to more than one 
up., of economic activity. Their free life, initiative, de.xterity and desire for basic goods for 
domestic, religious and social life lead them to exploit the resources of their environment, - 
and thus the\ are the creators of a large number of interesting crafts, which are practised not 
. 0 much to supplement their income as to supply them with some of the necessities of life.' 
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They are not, however, yet fully conscious of the richness of their environments and they 
require to be helped to exploit commercially the day, stone, animal, bird, insca and plant life 
of the forests, using their skills in organised co-operatives and exporting their products to the 
markets of the land, 

24. The physical environment stimulates arts and skills which arc peculiar to the 
culture of each tribal communitj'. Their prindpal form of artistic expression is dandng which 
has become the inspiration of professional dancers in rural and urban areas. The cultural 
life of the tribes should not be interfered with ; on the contraiy- they should be given 
encouragement and opportunity to develop their tribal cultures. 

25. Health and hygiene — ^The defidency of health services in the rural areas is well 
known, and the tribal areas, which are lacking in conununications and where the population is 
scattered over vast distances, have hardly been provided with any medical assistance up till 
now. Some of the diseases prevalent in tribal areas are malaria, yaws, scabies, venereal diseases, 
small-pox, leprosy, tuberculosis, trachoma, glaucoma, and elephantiasis. Unhygienic condi- 
tions, malnutrition, bad water, lack of protection against the climate, and in some cases harmful 
sodal customs and practices are among the causes of the widespread preralcnce of disease. 

26. Throughout most of the tribal areas the belief in ‘possession’ and in the demoni- 
acal causation of disease still prevails. But a patient programme of health cducau'on, with the 
assistance of mobile dispensaries, and the gradual introduction of regular medical services will 
introduce to the people the advantages of sdentific methods in dealing with problems of health 
and disease. 

27. There is a need for comprehensive health surveys in selected areas covering diet, 
beliefs and health practices, the etiology, prognosis and inddence of \arious diseases, and 
herbal medicines and other tribal ways of healing. It may be adsuntageous to develop 
such of the medidnes and healing prartices as are found to have some scientific basis or thera- 
peutic value. 

28. Educatim — Article 46 of the Constitution requires that spcdal anention should be 
given to the education of the children of scheduled tribes. It will, however, have to be 
conceded that the usual formal system of education is not likely to prove suitable to the 
tribal communities. It is desirable that the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and the Department of Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the various States should 
deal with the problem of the education of tribal children for some time before the Deparonents 
of Education take over the management of institutions in tribal areas. Students in tribal areas 
wiU receive a primary-aon-basic education for eight years and basic education will receive the 
main attention of the Department of Scheduled bistes and Tribes during the next five years. 
The programme of basic schools will have to be adjusted to the needs of forest, pastoral and 
agricultural communities of a very simple type. 

29. The problem of which language should be the medium of instruaion in tribal areas 
has already receiv'ed consideration not only in the Planning Commission, but by the Nxirious 
agencies which are w'orking for tribal w’clfare. It is generally accepted that the medium of 
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mstruaion in the basic schools should be the mother tongue of the child. The re^onal 
language will be introduced at the beginning of the upper primary level, and this will be the 
State language. 

30. State programmes of tribal education include the creation of residential education 
ashrams, vocational and technical training schools, and hostels for tribal students. 

31. Leadership and personnel — It is desirable that there shoidd be provision for special 
courses' on tribal welfare, including field work experience, in the training institute of the 
Indian Administrative Service, as well as in such schools of social work as can afford it. 
There is also a need to train community organisers and other types of social workers from 
amongst the educated youth of the tribal communities. 


Criaunal Tribes 

32. The criminal tribes are made up of a few pastoral communities which could not 
adjust themselves to the economj’ of settled life ; small sections of forest tribes which broke 
away from larger tribes because they could not adjust themselves to economies resulting from 
the forest and land policies of successive governments; and certain groups which were tempera- 
mentally and psychologically unable to adjust themselves to a law-and-order society and 
found it profitable to take advantage of concentrated properties in settled economies rather than 
to earn their livelihood by productive labour. 

33. These nomadic communities preferred to continue their nomadic habits in urban 
areas where they would not find themselves bound by the need of working on land or by the 
laws governing the possession of land. Many of them developed peculiar concepts of 
property and practiced anti-social activities. But not all the persons in these communities 
were criminal and unwilling to adopt normal vocations and occupations. Many members of 
these communities have shot™ an inclination to become small traders and shopkeepers, and 
they possess skills which can be used to develop various crafts. With some persuasion they 
can, if given aid, become agriculturists. 

34. On the whole most of these communities have now settled down and only small 
scaions of them follow their old predatory' habits. There may be some groups who 
sometimes tal;e to anti-social activities due to economic conditions or the opportunities offered 
by their environment. Certain groups still prefer to move from place to place, improvising 
shelter and finding ways of living wthout having to settle down in any particular area. The' 
last estimate of persons belonging to criminal tribes gave their number as 2,268,348 and there 
were 19S tribes enumerated as “criminal”. 

35. The Indian Constitution has accepted the principle that no man can be considered 
guilty unless he is proved to be so in a court of law. Accordingly the Criminal Tribes Acts 
li»\c bw..n repealed and with effect from 30th August 1952 have ceased to be in force in any 
ol th^ Suites. ■'S ith the repeal of these Acts the problem of the c rimin al tribes has to be 
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dealt with according to new' programmes and policies. The original objective was to 
safeguard the interest of the larger society, and this was done without much consideration 
for basic principles of jurisprudence. Even if criminality was a fact, adequate ciforts 
were not made to rehabilitate the individual and the group and to adjust the community" 
economically to the environment. The new' policy will be to treat all such communities 
as backward classes. Special efforts will be made by the States to rehabilitate the communities 
economically. Individual acts of criminality will be dealt with according to the ordinary law. 

36. There are two major solutions to the problem of such groups. The first is to 
achieve their economic rehabilitation ; and the second is to apply to the children of these 
communities a well thought out scheme of education which will gradually wean them from 
their present practices. The members of these communities possess vitality’, cnerg\-, resource- 
fulness and skin. Rather than paying attention to their known evil habits and we,ikncsses, 
it should be possible to concentrate on the positive quahties disposing them to engage them- 
selves in creative activities in which there is the element of adventure, romance and achievement. 
It has been difficult to find economic opportunities for them outside tire ordinary spheres of 
agriculture and handicrafts, but certain selected crafts have been found capable of engaging their 
interest and skill. The experiment should be made of settling these communities in new 
areas which need to be developed, and where they will be put under leadership which is able 
to understand their temperament and problems. A suitable method of dealing with criminal 
tribes settlements, wherever they exist, would be to convert them into Community Centres 
under a trained Community Director. 

37. It is likely that some members of groups previously stj'led criminal tribes may still 
prove to be imcontroUable and be responsible for anti-social aas. In such circumstances 
the Probation of Habitual Offenders Aa should be applied to them in selected areas. Under 
its provisions it should be possible to intern them w’ithin their homes and to release them on 
licence after a defined period not exceeding three years or help them to settle peacefully in an 
area and occupations suitable to them. 
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Within a few months of the Partition of the country in August, 1947 nearly 5 million 
Hindus and Sikhs litdng in West Pakistan had to leave their homes. Under somewhat different 
conditions i'5 million displaced persons migrated from East Pakistan. The disturbances in 
East Pakistan early in 1950 brought another million or so. According to the 1951 Census, 
about 7-5 million persons' had moved into India in search of permanent homes, 4*9 million 
from West Pakistan and about 2-6 million lakhs from East Pakistan. 

2. The displaced persons from West^Pakistan are dispersed over] the Punjab, PEPSU, 
Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Saurashtra, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Ajmer, Bhopal 
and Rajasthan. They are more or less evenly divided as between urban and rural avocations. 

3. Although 2-6 million Hindus had moved into India from East Pakistan by the beginning 
of 1951, there are still seven or eight million Hindus living there. The influx continues ; 
sometimes it slows down and sometimes, as during recent months, it assumes serious propor- 
tions. There are at present over 2*1 million displaced persons in West Bengal and of thein, 
I • 4 million are in Calcutta and the two neighbouring districts of Nadia and 24-Parganas. The 
economy of West Bengal has thus been subjected to very serious strain. It is estimated that 92 
per cent, or about 2 -4 million of these displaced persons derived their livelihood from agricul- 
ture or ancillary occupations. 


Rural Rehabilitation 

4. In some States of India, namely the Punjab, PEPSU, Rajasthan and Delhi, large areas 
of agricultural land were left vacant by the Muslim evacuees. The Government of India 
utilised these lands and e.\’plored other avenues for rural rehabilitation of displaced persons 
from West Pakistan. Three distinct policies were followed : — 

(i) quasi-permanent allotment of evacuee agricultural land in the Punjab and PEPSU; 

(«) allotment of evacuee agricultural land on a temporary basis in other parts of India, 
especially the States of Delhi and Rajasthan; 

(Hi) settlement of culturable waste lands reclaimed by the various State Governments 
or the Central Tractor Organisation. 

The first polict' constituted the single largest measure of rehabilitation and was carried out 
in respect of displaced land-owners from West Punjab and of Punjabi extraction from other 
parts of West Pakistan. These persons had left behind 6-7 million acres, whereas the area 
abandoned by Muslim emcuecs in the Punjab and PEPSU was 4*7 million acres, or in 
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terms of ‘standard acres’ (into which diiferences in qualities of land and differences of rights 
were reduced) 3-9 and 2-4 million respectively. This gap of nearly 1-5 million ‘standard 
acres’ was madeup by applying graded cuts on a slab sj-stem. A cut of 25 per cent, was 
imposed on holdings upto 10 acres. Higher cuts were applied to the larger boldines and 
the highest cut w'as at the rate of 95 per cent, in the case of holdmgs over I.OM acres. An 
owner of 10 ‘standard’ acres received an allotment of yi acres, of 100 acres 5 1 i acres, of 500 
acres 126^ acres, of 1000 acres 176J acres and of 5000 acres 3761 acres. The allotment was 
on a quasi-permanent basis. In all, 2-4 million ‘standard acres’ were allotted to about 
half a milhon families. About 93 per cent, of the allotted area has been taken possession 
of by the allottees. The allotments of those who failed to take possession of their lands were 
cancelled and the lands so vacated were reallotted to displaced persons whose claims had not 
been met so far. 

5. In addition to displaced persons who received quasi-permanent allotments of land, 
there were about 76,00x3 agriculturist families who had cither been working as tenants of 
Muslim evacuees or had been settled temporarily on evacuee land immediately after the Partition 
although they had left no land as owners in West Pakistan. Over 33,003 of them have already 
been satisfactorily settled as tenants-at-will and through new tenancy legislation and otherwise 
the Punjab and PEPSU Governments have taken it upon themselves to sec that the remaining 
tenant families are also absorbed within the rural economy. 

6. The second and third policies were confined primarily to displaced agriculturists from 
West Pakistan who had lands outside West Punjab or were not of Punjabi origin. The area 
allotted to a family depended on its siae. From 10 to 15 acres were allotted to each family 
in Alwar and Bharatpur, 16 to 24 acres of irrigated land and 1 6 to 32 acres of unirrigated land in 
Bikaner, 5 to 10 acres in Delhi and 10 acres in the Ganga Khadar and the Naini Tal Tarai areas 
of Uttar Pradesh. In all, 57,500 families have been settled on 7-4 lakh acres. Of them as 
many as 44,000 families have been settled in Rajasthan alone, especially in the districts of Ahmr, 
Bharatpur and Shii Ganganagar in Bikaner, aU of which now form part of Rajasthan. 

7. Early in 1951, aUotments of land were offered to 12,645 families of non-Punjabi 
displaced agriculturists. Of these only about 4,000 families actually moved to the land. It 
would appear that many of the families for whom allotments were proposed had found some 
means of livelihood in areas in which they were residing and were consequently unwilling to 
resettle on unirrigated land. 

8 . The \-ast majority of displaced agriculturists from West PaWstan mas-, therefore, be 
regarded as having been resettled. Upto the end of the year 1951-52, about Rs. 8 crorcs had 
been given as loans for the purchase of bullocks, fodder, seeds and other agricultural equipment, 
repair and construaionofhouses and wells, etc., and for the maintenance of families for the 
initial period of sbe months following allotment of land. 

9. In respect of displaced persons from East Pakistan, it is estimated that about 330,000 
out of 470,000 rural families have already been settled in the Eastern States on land and in 
occupations andllar>’ to agriculture. They have been so far given finandal a^sisrance exceeding 
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Ils. 8 crores. It is proposed to settle 50,000 families during 1952-53 2nd 25,000 during 1953-54 
in rural areas at a further expenditure of Rs. lo* 10 crores. But for the recent mflux, the rural 
resettlement of displaced persons from East Pakistan would have been practically completed by 
the end of 1953-54- 


Urban Resettlement 

10. The problem of urban resettlement has been one of great complexity, chiefly because of 
the essential differences in the economic pattern of the incoming and outgoing population. 
This difference has been the more marked in the case of displaced persons from West 
Pakistan. While the Muslim migrant from the Punjab, PEPSU, Delhi, etc., was often a 
labourer or an artisan, with a comparatively low standard of life, the incoming non-Muslim 
was frequently an industrialist, a businessman, a petty shopkeeper or one belonging to the 
white-collar professions and used to much better conditions of living. Secondly, as the urban 
economy in India, as in any other under-developed country, does not offer scope for quick 
expansion, the absorption of new elements on any scale presents considerable difficulty. 

11. Accommodation was needed in urban areas for about 2-5 million displaced persons 
from West Pakistan. The Government embarked upon an extensive building programme and 
upto March, 1952, 150,000 houses and tenements had been built at a cost of Rs. 38 crores. It 
is proposed to buiTd another 50,000 houses at a cost of about Rs, 21 crores in the course of the 
ne.\-t two years. This programme, when completed, will have provided accommodation for 
about a million displaced persons. About i • 5 million persons have already found accommoda- 
tion in evacuee houses. Thus, maldng allow^ances for those families who have been able to 
make their own arrangements or who may do so in future, it may be said that the housing 
problem of the displaced persons from West Pakistan will have been substantially solved by the 
end of 1953-54. 

12. While building activity on private account was promoted by granting building sites 
and building loans to displaced persons and cooperative societies who could find a part of the 
finance themselves, the bulk of the programme in the Western Zone has been undertaken 
departmentally by Government or through special agencies, such as the Faridabad, Rajpura 
and Hastinapur Development Boards and the Sindhu Resettlement Corporation. Most of the 
HOT housing colonies are in the form of suburban extensions of existing cities and towns and 
have been provided with urban amenities. In addition, 10 new townships have been planned 
and much progress has been made in their development. They are Faridabad, Nilokheri 
and Chandigarh in the Punjab, Rajpura and Tripuri in PEPSU, Sardamagar and Ulhasnagar 
in Bombay, Gandhidham in Kutch and Govindpuri and Hastinapur in Uttar Pradesh. The 
construction of these towns is expected to be completed in the main by 1953-54. Together, 
tncN' arc likely to provide accommodation and gainful occupation to over 400,000 persons. 
The axperiments at Nilokheri and Faridabad are significant in themselves. They are based 
on the principle of self-help on a cooperative basis. Ifsuccessful, they will be a stepping stone 
for further planning and development on a national scale. 
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13- It is expected that no additional construction will be necessary for displaced picrsons 
from West Pakistan after i953~543 b^t a sura of Rs. 4 crores will be required for completing 
'the development schemes in hand and paying compensation for lands and barracks acquired for 
housing colonies or nev' tov/nships. 

14. In the Eastern States, on the other hand, emphasis was hid right from the beginning 
on private initiative and displaced persons were given developed plots and urban loans on a 
fairly large scale. The Government undertook only a limited building programme. How- 
ever, up to the end of 1951-52, about 9,000 houses and tenements were built by the State 
'Governments of West Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa and two new townships have been 
established at Fulia and Habra Baigachi. As conditions in the Eastern States are stiU fluid 
it is difficult to estimate the total number of persons for whom housing will eventually have 
'to be provided. Nevertheless, it is proposed to build 95,000 units, in the ne.xt wo years, 25 
■per cent of which will be buHt directly by the Government and the rest by displaced persons 
with assistance from the Go'vemment. Uptil the end of March, 1952, the total financial 
outlay by the Government on housing in the Eastern States was Rs. 8-8 crores. 

15. Gainful enlployment of displaced persons has been largely achieved by providing 
Service tinder the Government and imparting technical and vocational training to those fit for 
it, by allotment and construction of business premises and industrial undertakings, by grant 
of loans' for Small as well as large-scale businesses and by grant of financial assistance for 
?school and college education coverings arts, science and technical courses. 

(j) Employment — Upto the middle of 1952, the cmplejment exchanges found 
employment for 1,63,000 displaced persons from West Pakistan and 31,000 from 
East Pakistan. In addition, the Ministry of Home Affairs set up a special T rans- 
fer Bureau for the same purpose and the Ministry of Railways also reserved 
15,000 vacancies for displaced persons. It is estimated that over 80,000 persons 
thus received employment, although some of them had been sponsored by the 
employment exchanges as well and might have been shown in their returns 
also. 

(u) Techmeal and vocational training — A large proportion of displaced persons 
from towns had been occupied in distributive trades before migration and, there- 
fore, it was felt necessary to train the younger generation among them for 
productive work. For that purpose arrangements were made to impart to 
them training in suitable vocations and crafts. The Rehabilitation Ministers’ 
Conference in December 1950, recommended that 80,000 displaced persons 
should be trained. That target is being gradually achieved. By the end of 
iMarch, 1952, about 52,000 persons had completed their training and I2,oco 
more are expected to be trained during the current financial year. It has not 
been possible to fix a similar target for displaced persons from East Pakistan 
because of the uncertainty of the situation. However, until the end of March, 
1952, 8,000 displaced persons had been trained and it is hoped that 12,000 
more will be trained during 1952-53. Targets fqi: subsequent years have not 
vet been determined. 
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(tit) Education — Steps have’been’taken’to extend the educational facilities in the country 
by opening new schools and colleges and increasing the capacity of existing 
institutions. Under the new^polic}' introduced in July 1951, freeship concessions 
have been extended up to the high school standard and cash grants for books 
and stationery are given to deser\'ing students. Stipends are also given to good 
students in colleges for training in arts, science and technical courses. 

On vocational and techru'cal training and on education of displaced persons from West 
Pakistan Ks. 7-59 crores had been spent up to.the end of march, 1952, and a further expendi- 
ture of Rs. 2-55 crores is proposed during 1952-53 and of Rs. 1-9 crores during I 953 " 54 * 
The corresponding figures for displaced persons from East Pakistan are Rs. 4'05, 0-98 and 
I -56 crores respectively. 


Other Rehabilitation Measures 

16. The Government have also endeavoured to assist displaced artisans, business and 
professional men by granting them small loans upto Rs. 5,oco each. The amounts already 
advanced and proposed to be advanced in the next two years are shown below ; 

' (Rupees crores) 

Upto March 

1952 1952-53 1953-54 

Displaced persons from West Pakistan . . 10*38 0*50 0*50 

Displaced persons from East Pakistan/ . . 4*24 2*86 2*86 

Altogether, i, 58,000 displaced persons from West Pakistan and 44,000 from East 
Paldstdn had received loans upto the end of March, 1952, and it is estimated that about 15,300 
and 11,500 families will receive loans in 1952-53 and 1953-54 respectively. Many of the 
displaced persons who have received loans from the Government have also filed claims under 
the Displaced Persons Claims Act, 1950, and most of such claims have already been verified. 
As a prelude to the grant of such compensation as may be possible on the basis of these claims, 
it has been decided that the recover}' of a loan from a borrower may be postponed up to one- 
tenth of the total value of his verified claim. To ensure better use of sums advanced by the 
Government, it has now been decided that hereafter such loans will be given only to displaced 
persons who have cither received technical and vocational training tmder any of the schemes 
of tite Government and wish to set up industry of their own or who have settled in the new 
townships. 

17. For the larger businesses, loans are advanced to displaced persons by a special agency 
set up by the Government, namely, the Rehabilitation Finance Administration. Upto the 
31st .March, 1952, the Administration had sanctioned Rs. 8 -25 crores in favour of 9,621 persons, 
0* ''■hich 4 - 17 crores were actually disbursed. During 1952-53 the Administration expects 
to disburse Rs. 2-05 crores and during 1953-54 Es. 3 crores. 
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18. Financial assistance on this scale has helped'to bring back into activity about 27,000 
evacuee shops and 2,000 evacuee industrial establishments which have been allotted to suitable 
displaced persons. Apart from this, 28,000 new shops and several new markets have been 
built in various towns. Industries are being developed in the new townships in order to provide 
further scope for employment and for individual enterprise. 

19. There are 74,000 displaced persons — about 38,000 from West Pakistan and about 
36,000 from East Pakistan — ^who are being looked after by the Government as a permanent 
measure. The}’- consist of destitute, old and infirm persons and their dependents and tm- 
attached women and their children. The majority of them are being maintained and looked 
after in Homes or infirmaries specially established for them. It is proposed that eventually 
the Government will not, save in e.xceptional cases, look after and maintain anyone outside 
a Home or an Infirmary. In such Homes and Infirmaries work and training are provided 
to the old and infirm and to women according to their physical condition and aptitude. 
Education is given to the children. Some of the Homes have been entrusted to non-official 
organisations with a view to securing the largest measure of co-operation from the public. 
Wellknown institutions — the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, the Trust for Sindhi 
Women and Children, the Arya Pradeshak Pratinidhi Sabha, the Rama Krishna Alission and 
others — are assisting the Government in the field of rehabffitation. A Central Advisory 
Board has been set up to advise the Government on all matters pertaining to the well-being 
of displaced persons described in this paragraph. 

20. There were numerous displaced persons who depended upon their income from 
immovable property in West Pakistan and who had no means of livelihood in India and who, 
at the same time, by reason of old age, infirmity and other causes were unable to make a 
living for themselves. It was decided, as a temporary measure, to grant them maintenance 
allowances according to a prescribed scale, subject to a maximum of Rs. 100/- per month. 
Under this scheme, allowances are being given to 16,000 persons every' month and so far Rs. 
50 lakhs have been spent on such allowances. The scheme is likely to continue tmtil such time 
as compensation is awarded to displaced persons for the immovable property they have left 
behind in West Pakistan. 

21. A special Board has been set up for the rehabilitation of displaced Harijans and 
under the aegies of this Board employTiient has been found for about 8800 displaced 
Harijans and accommodation in urban areas to the extent of 1123 houses and tenements. 
The Board has also helped 16,259 Harijan families in the matter of allotment of land and 
rural loans and provided 2,403 huts in the rural areas. 


Expenditure on Rehabilitation 

22. Up to the 31st March, 1952 the Government had incurred a total expenditure of 
Rs. 90-54 crores on the rehabilitation — as distinct from relief— of displaced persons. 
Bs. 27-81 crores are proposed to be spent during 1952-53 and Rs. 28-00 cror?s 
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during 1953-54. The table below gh-es the rehabilitation expenditure during the three years 
from 1 951-52 to 1953-54 : — 


(Rupees crores) 



1951-52 1952-53 

1953-54 Total 

Rural resettlement .... 

3*88 

4*04 

2-8o 10-72 

Urban housing/ 

l6*ii 

14 ‘34 

12-00 42*45 

Urban loans (other than R.F.A.) 

2-42 

3 ‘37 

3-50 9-29 

Loans by Rehabilitation Finance Adm- 
inistration ... - 

1*88 

2-05 

3-00 6*93 

Technical training, education and other 
schemes . . - - • 

4*88 

4-01 

6-70 15-59 

Total 

29-17 

27-81 

28-00 84-98 

23. It is hoped that the bulk of the problem of rehabilitation of displaced persons from 
West Pakistan will be over by the end of 1953-54. Besides meeting commitments already 

accepted, only a fen' outstanding matters wHl need attention. 

For this purpose Rs. 6-20 

crores will be required as shown below : — 



(Rupees crores) 

- 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Total: 1954*56 

Housing 

4*00 


4-00 

Urban loans ..... 

0-50 

0-50 

1-00 

Vocational and technical training • 

0-25 

0-25 

•50 

Education ..... 

0-35 

0-35 

-70 

Total 

5*10 

I- 10 

6-20 

24. The situation in the Eastern States, 

on the other hand, fluctuates fitfully and it is not 

possible to forecast the likely expenditure 

on displaced persons from East Pakistan bej'ond 

^ 953-54- If conditions remain normal, 

the present scale of annual e.xpenditure which iS; 


of the order of about Rs. ii crores (this is approximately the average of the estimated expendi- 
ture for 1952-53 and 1953-54) have to be maintained. If conditions in East Pakistan 
worsen, the magnitude of the problem and therefore of the- effort, will be correspondingly- 
greater. 


C0MPENS.AT10N FOR Displaced Persons 

25- There has been so far no agreement between India and Pakistan on the disposal off 
evacuee property in the two countries. Owing to the urgenej' of the problem of rehabilitation 
.ind v.he fact that evacuee properties, particularly in urban areas, tend to deteriorate, certain 
steps in the direction of gi\ing a measure of compensation to displaced persons have been taken. 
The auasi-pertnanent allotment 01 land in the Punjab and Pepsu has already been described. 
In oth„i parts of India, the problem of giving some kind of compensation for the agricultural 
left behind b>' land holders of Sind, N.-W. F. P., Bahawalpur and. Baluchistan still ranains 
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to be tackled. The problem of urban properties is more comphcated. In framing anj" scheme 
for their distribution it is important not to cause any large-scale dislocation. A large proportion 
of displaced persons from West Pakistan have now established themselves in larger or smaller 
measure in places where they have been living and if they are dislocated they will have to be 
found a new habitation as also new means of livelihood. Zviany urban properties are in the 
Occupation of displaced persons who -have no claims to compensation. Tentative proposals 
fdr the disposal of evacuee properties and grant of compensation have been recently worked 
duti but final decisions have not yet been taken. 


Rehabilitation AND Development 

26. The rehabilitation of 7 • 5 million displaced persons presents numerous special problems 
but viewed broadly, it has to be regarded as an essential aspect of the development of the 
economy of the country as a whole. The expansion of the national economy by itself provides 
numerous opportunities for the rehabilitation of displaced persons possessing initiative and 
enterprise. The programme of rehabilitation is an integral part of the Five Year Plan, although 
it necessarily has to be kept under constant review, in particular, for meeting the exigencies 
of the changing situation in respect of displaced persons from East Pakistan. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 
EMPLOYMENT 

problem of finding emplojment for all the able-bodied persons willing to work is a 
problem common to all countries— advanced as well as industrially backward,— although the 
causes and the extent of such unemploj-ment may differ from country to country^ Three 
main types of unemployment, distinguished according to causes, are : (r) unemployment 
arising from defidency in aggregate demand : (2) unemployment arising from shortage 
of capital equipment or o±er complementary resources; and fe) frictional unemployment. 
The first U*pe is mainly cyclical in chararter and has been recurring in all advanced count- 
ries from time to time.. The second is found mainly in under-developed countries, while 
the third may occur in any type of econom3% The goal of sodal policy in all countries, 
espedaUy in the advanced ones, has been to achieve full employment by directing invest- 
ments along certain channels chiefly and by encouraging capital formation. 

2. In India, in common with other under-developed countries, production is carried 
on with insuffident amount of real capital per head of the population. In almost all processes 
of production and distribution, the techniques are relatively' backward leading , to various 
forms of unemployment, seasonal unemployment in agriculture, and disguised or even mani- 
fest vmemployment in certain industries and services. It, perhaps, appears strange that ah 
under-developed economy, in which there is shortage of goods and sersdces, should at the 
same time have insufudent employment opportunities, resulting in a surplus labour force. 
The consequent sodal and economic injury caimot be exaggerated. The problem is one 
of devising ways and means of utilising the labour power for productive purposes so as 
to increase the volume of goods and services available in the country and to raise living 
standards all round. In formulating a solution, however, the basic fact of the shortage of 
land and capital equipment has always to be kept in dew. 

3. To assess the magnitude of the problem in quantitative terms with the ejdsting 
data on the subject is an almost impossible task. There have been no attempts so 
far for collecting statistical material on employment and unemployment ; the only publish- 
ed figures at present available are the registrations and placements of employmient exchanges. 
These figures cannot, however, give an idea of the total volume of unemployment. Firstly, 
employment exchanges are confined to industrial towns and the figures of registrations and 
placements which they compile are restricted mostly to the industrial and commercial sector. 
Secondly, e\-en in the industrial sector, there is neither, compulsion for the unemployed to 
register with the exchanges, nor is there any obligation on the part of the employer to recruit 
labour only through these exchanges. Even the information regarding unemployment among 
the industrial workers is thus inadequate. Thirdly, in the nature of the case, employment 
exchange statistics cannot indicate the amount of disguised unemployment which is otherwise 
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believed to exist. This means that the extent to which qualified persons have to accept 
work which does not give them the income which persons with similar qualifications get 
elsewhere cannot be assessed from these data. There is also to some extent registration 
of persons who are already in employment and who desire to seek better jobs. This 
tendency is reported to exist in the more qualified section of registrants, but to the evnent 
a region maintains these persons on the register of emploiment seekers, there is an over- 
estimate of the number unemployed. In spite of these serious limitations, the following 
table containing occupational distribution of the applicants on the live register of the 
employment exchanges, does, to some extent, confirm the popular belief that unemployment 
is on the increase. This increase is mostly among the unskilled and clerical categories ; — 


Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Register 
Month Number on live register of applicants for cmplojTncnt 



. Technical 

Clerical 

Unskilled 

Total 

Dec. 1947 . 

42,194 

44,468 

84,942 

1,71,604 

Dec. 1948 . 

35,012 

62,320 

86,546 

1,83,878 

Dec. 1949 . 

• . 41,115 

63,519 

1 ,2 /,6 /6 

2,32,310 

Dec. 1950 . 

45,623 

77,745 

1,64,108 

2,87,476 

Dec. 1951 . 

41,469 

85,057 

1,62,445 

2,88,971 

March 1952 

43,947 

88,566 

1,68,682 

3,01,195 

June 1952 . 

. . 47,868 

1,10,920 

1,76,864 

3,35,652 

Oa. 1952 • 

49,879 

1,20,221 

1,94,579 

3,64,679 

In this country the problem of unemployment and under-employment seems to have 


been there for a long time. Its awareness is manifest in the fact that the nationalist move- 
ment in the earlier decades of this centurj^ laid a great emphasis on propagating the 
‘ swadeshi >■’ idea and the promotion of khadi and other village industries. The uvo wars to 
some extent obscured the issue during their duration and for a short period thereafter. The 
main factors which have aggravated the problem are the following : — 

(а) the rapid grotvth of population ; 

(б) the disappearance of the old rural industries which provided part time employ- 

ment to a large number of persons in the rural areas ; 

(c) inadequate development of the non-agricultural sector from the point of view of 

employment, (in spile of the considerable development during the last forty years, 
the shift of occupation from agricultural to non-agricultural scaor since 1911 is 
only about 3%) ; 

(d) the large displacement of population as a result of partition. 

5. One of the objects of the Plan is to increase employment opportunities and to 
rmse the standard of living of the masses. Amopg the measures intended to be taken to 
tackle the problem of unemployment, foremost consideration is given to the rural sector on 
account of the magnitude and seriousness of the problem there. Moreover, offer of better 
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emp’oj-ment opportunities in the rural sector v,-ili have a salutar>^ effect on the unempiojrmefit 
situation in the urban sertor. The extent of unemployment in rural areas is, however, 
difncult to estimate. Some authorities put the figure at 30% ? hut in addition to this, there 
is chronic under-employment. The quantitative estimates of this are even more difficult 
to vrorh out. The reports of the Agncuitural X.ahour Enquiry’’ of the Gov eminent of XndiR 
when published may throw some light on this subjea. 

6. Of the various measures proposed to be taken in the Plan to reduce the inddehcfe of 
rural unemployment mention may be made of the major and minor irrigation works. 
These are expected to irrigate over 19 million acres. There are large scale land reclama-. 
tion schemes which will, to some extent, help to relieve the pressure on the existing 
land resources. The large-scale unemployment and under-employment in rural areas can, 
however, be tackled only by providing the village coinmunity with other- avenues of 
employment in additic n to agriculture. The revival and development of rural industries have 
therefore found a cei cral place in the rural development programmes. These indvistries 
have been considered both economically and socially desirable because the requirements of 
capital and skill are low. For the same amount of capital investment, these industries 
provide more employment than large scale industries. The Plan has, therefore, made 
provision for development of 12 village industries. The experience gained as a result of the 
development of these industries should be valuable in reviving and developing other Village 
industries. Equally important is the revival of old handicrafts, the principal feature of which 
is skilled craftsmanship. The Plan makes various suggestions for the rehabilitation of these 
handicrafts. The financial provision for village industries and handicrafts for the period of 
the Plan is Rs. 15 crores. The cess prop>osed to be levied on large-scale industriK to 
provide finance for the development of small scale industries will encourage the starting of 
more small scale industries and thus provide additional employment. Two other steps, 
which might help in reducing the pressure on employment in rural areas, are : (c) the 
extension of mixed farming and (b) the undertaking of public work programmes in slack, 
agricultural seasons. The possibilities of these measures will be investigated. 

7. Unemployment or undcr-cmpIoymcnt is not confired to the rural sector ; it also 
exists in the urban centres. The increasing pressure on land has forced a large number of 
able-bodied persons to go to towns and cities in search of employment. They are mostly 
vriihout muen education and possess but little technical skill. There is, therefore, keen com- 
petition for unskilled jobs in factories, and in a number of small occupations ; the tertiary 
sector, especially the domestic service, absorbs also a good deal of this labour. Hotels, 
restaurants, stations and other public places are other sources of employment. Most of the 
occupations arc generally' ov'crstaffed and the wages paid consequently are extremely low. 
The problem has to some extent been aggravated after the end of the war due to the difficulties 
faced by a number of small-scale industries, which came to be started during war-time on 
a..count of the ceasing of imports. Even industries like jari weaving, power-looms etc. which 
hav c c.xisted for a long time have been encoimtering difficulties of one type or the other. These 
indu^ies occupy the same place in urban centres as village industries do in rural areas. The 
sc^ution of this unemployment problem lies mainly in the contemplated expansion of existing 
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latge-scale industries and the starting of new ones. Along with this, suggestions are made in 
the Plan to save the existing small-scale industries and also to encourage the starting of similar 
new industriesj especially those industries which can serve as complementary to large-scald 
industries. The provision made for small-scale industries in the Plan has to be viewed in this 
light. 

8. The qudstibn has frequently been raised as tb what would be the quantitative effect 
of the plan on employment. For this purpose, on the one side, information would be’ 
necessary on the estimates of available population for gainful occupation in various age 
groups j and On the other j on the expected volumd of employment in different economic 
activitids in the counyy, primary, secondaryj and tertiary^ Fairly reliable statistics of 
einploymfeht are available only in respect of organised productive activities. In respect of 
unorganised prcx:esses of production and distribution such as, agriculmre, forests, fishing, 
animal husbandry, small-scale industries, trade etc. the information can be had fully from 
Census Reports for the year of enumeration but there is no machinery to keep this informa- 
tion up-to-date. About unemployment, practically no data are available. It is also neces- 
sary to have estimates of the man-power requirements in all branches of economic activity. 
ITie absence of all these statistics makes it difficult to assess with any degree of accuracy the 
results of the plan on the employment situation. But this does not mean that attempts should 
not be made in the direction of estimating future employment trends, however imperfect such 
attempts may be. These imperfections have to be viewed against the background of 
physical and organisational difficulties and will help to build a clearer picture for future work 
of this kind. It is for this purpose that an attempt has been made to work out the, 
effea of the Plan on employment in certain schemes of development. We recognise that the 
estimates given here are very rough approximations and may perhaps be wide of the mark. 
The assumptions made in every case, therefore, have been clearly stated. 

(a) Industry — ^The estimates in case of some industries have been made on the basis 
of information collected through employers’ organisations as regards the future labour 
requirements. But in majority of cases they have been worked out on the assumption that 
additional production will lead to proportionate rise in employment Which may or may not be 
true in most of the cases because of so many other factors, vis., idle labour engaged at the 
moment, revised man-machine ratio in view of the installation of new machinery, rationalisa- 
tion schemes under contemplation and so on. The right approach to this problem, therefore, 
wili.be to call for the forecasts from the employers themselves and to test them in the light, 
of objective standards, evolved after tripartite consultations (Government, employers 
and workers). Though the authenticity of this method is fully recognised, it has not been 
possible to get in touch with each and every employer and even in case of those industries, 
where this has been possible, the estimates given by employers could not be tested 
because of the non-existence of any objective standards. The industries in case of which 
such estimates could be had are agricultural machinery, power alcohol, salt and one or two 
light, engineering industries. No estimates have been possible in case of fertilizers, . fine ■ 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, heavy chemicals, railway rolling stock and some of the rayon 
industries due to the non-availability of employment figures in the base j'ear. Subjea 
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to all these limitations it has been estimated that the additional emplojinent in this sector 
■R-m be of the order of 4 lakhs inclusive of additional employment offered In small-scale 
industries. 

(6) Major irrigation and pcncer projects — An expenditure of about Rs. 100 crores a year 
is contemplated under the Plan for the construction of major imgation and power projects. 
Assuming that 20 per cent of this would be spent on wages (direct and indirect) and that 
worker’s average earnings would be about Rs. 750 per annum (Rs. 2-8-0 per day for 300 
days), the resulting emplojinent W’iU be about 21/2 lakhs annually for the period of the 
Plan. 

(c) Agriculture— On completion of the irrigation projects, the additional area irrigated 
vill be nearly 19 million acres. xMostly this will lead to fuller employment rather than addi- 
tional emploj-ment. It is estimated, however, that 30 per cent of the area may^be expected 
to require the attention of new hands. Taking an economic holding to be of the size of 4 
acres per person employed, major irrigation schemes will provide additional employment to 
14 lakh persons in 1955-56. Additional emploinnent for i 1/2 lakhs of persons annually 
will result from repairs to tanks etc. for minor irrigation schemes. 

Apart from this, additional employment in agriculture will also result from land- 
reclamation schemes which will bring 7*4 million acres of new land tmder cultivation 
by 1955-56- Taking an economic holding of the size of 10 acres per cultivator in the case 
ofsuch land the resultant employment will be for about 71/2 lakh persons. These 
estimates do not take into accotmt the fuller employment accruing to under-employed 
agricultural population as a result of minor irrigation schemes and schemes of intensive 
cultivation and improved agriculture. 

(d) Minerals — ^The policy advocated by the Commission regarding minerals relates to 
their consen,ation rather than their exploitation. The emphasis has been more on improved 
methods of mining and research and not on suggesting targets for increase in production. 
The additional production will be necessary only in case of iron ore to feed the iron and 
steel plants. This will lead to emplo}Tnent for 4,000 persons which may be considered 
negligible. 

(c) Building and construction — ^The Plan makes provision for the construction of about 

25.000 houses annually for industrial workers. It has been worked out that 600 man-days 
arc required to build a house of the specifications recommended in the Plan. 50,000 workers 
of ali categories will thus be annually employed on this project. In addition to this, 

50.000 persons can be assumed to find employment in building activity in the private 
sector. 

(f) Roads ^Another major item of additional employment is roads. An expenditure 
of Rs. 20 crores a year is envisaged during the Plan period. Assuming that 60 per cent 
of this vdli go for wages and assuming the average annual wage per person at Rs. 600 

a jear (t.c., Rs. 2 per day, for 300 days) the additional annual employment will be for 
2 lakhs of persons. 
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(g) Cottage industries — Considerable additional employment will result from cottage 
and small-scale industries. It has been estimated that development schemes in this sector 
will give additional employment to about 20 lakhs of persons and provide fuller employ- 
ment to about 36 lakhs under-employed persons. Bulk of additional employment (i.e., 18 
lakhs) will result from cotton handloom industry. 

(A) Tertiary sector and local works — ^The employment figures given above consider 
the sectors in which there is going to be direct investment and development. But the 
development of agriculture, industries and roads, major and minor irrigation projects, and the 
building and construction activities will lead to the development of the tertiary^seaor e.g., 
there will be more demand for transport, storage, banking and other kinds of services. This 
sector wiU, therefore, provide additional employment, although any estimate of such 
employment will be difficult to make. Similarly, there will be increased activity in regard to 
works undertaken by local bodies and therefore, more employment. The figures worked out 
have not taken into accovmt this source of employment due to the difficulty of estimating the 
figures. 


Employment Among the Educated 

9. The problem of imemployment among the educated has not received due attention 
elsewhere in the report. It is, therefore, proposed to deal with it here in greater detail. 
The problem in its present form is not new. Between the two wars unemployment of the 
educated had assumed serious proportions everywhere including this country where perhaps 
it assumed a more acute form. The war, to some extent, helped in temporarily relieving 
this unemployment by providing opportunities of service in armed forces and in the 
expanded avenues of production and services which were dependent on the war. There was 
a time during the war and in the immediately post-war years when it was difficult to get 
persons of one’s choice to man the production processes. After the end of the war and with 
the demobilization of armed personnel and large-scale retrenchment in industries producing 
materials for the armed forces, and the consequent retrenchment in Government, commercial 
and business houses, the problem has again come to the forefront. The awareness of 
Government of the situation is evident from the fact that simultaneously with demobilisation, 
training facilities were provided by Government for equipping the demobilised personnel for 
alternative employment. There was also some reservation of vacancies for such persons, 
but its result was to deny corresponding opportunities to fresh entrants. Partition of the 
country further aggravated the problem because of the preferences shown by Government to 
the displaced persons in the matter of employment. It is, therefore, necessary to seek a 
solution, not tlurough the negative approach of relief to the unemployed, but with a positive 
approach for organising employment as a part of economic development. 

10. Subject to the remarks made above regarding the employment exchange figures, the 
position of the educated unemployed as revealed by the employment exchanges over a period 
of five years, is shown by the following figures : 



Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Technical* . 

42,194 

35>oi2 

41,115 

45>623 

41,469 

49.879 

Clerical 

44,468 

62,320 

63,5^9 

77,745 

85^057 

120,221 


*In the absence ofa detailed classification, all the persons given under this head are regarded 
as educated. 
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The figures show that the unempIo\Tnent among the technical personnel is snialler as 
compared with the clerical personnel and that while the number of unemployed technical 
persons has gone up a little over a period of 5 years, the number of persons seeking clerical 
posts has gone up considerably over the same period. As against this, the following figures 
obtained as a result of an ad /wc enquiry conducted by the Directorate General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment last year, illustrate the position of the emplojment opportunities foi: 
the technical and clerical personnel ; — 

Number of vacancies Percentage of vacah- 
tnade available by cies to applicants 
emploj^rs awaiting jobs 


Technical .... 5.180 12.5 

Clerical .... 3.212 • 3.8 

This means that of everv’’ 100 unemployed technical persons, only about i-2 persons could 
be provided with jobs, while in the case of clerical jobs the vacancies were only 4 for every 
100 unemployed registrants. This indicates that, while the problem of unemployment 
amongst the technical persormel is serious enough, in the clerical cadres it is at least thrice 
as bad. 


11. A recent investigation undertaken by the Employment Exchanges Organisation into 
the number of matriculates and graduates seeking employment assistance reveals that over 
a lakh of persons with such education tvere in search of employment through the exchanges, 
14% of these were University graduates. Amongst the persons with University degrees 
the largest number of employment seekers was of graduates in subjects other than engin- 
eering and medicine. Even these latter claim nearby 800 graduate registrants. This is a 
fairly large number in tdew-of the fact that such personnel has been reported to be in 
short supply in the country. In these categories, therefore, unemployment seems to be 
cither structural or resulting out of distaste for mobility. Another finding of this investiga- 
tion was that the unemployment among graduates was mostly in non-technical lines. This 
reinforces the conclusions reached by the Scientific Man-power Committee. 

12. The data discussed above have obviously their limitations. One thing, however, 
is clear that the unemployment in this class is on the increase and suitable measures appear to 
be ncccssaty. The First Five Year Plan lays emphasis on increasing agricultural 
produaion and at the same time creating a base for future industrial expansion. This limits 
the immediate expansion of employment opportunities for the educated imemployed. 
It is only when a more rapid expansion of the industrial sector than is envis^ed in the 
present Plan takes place that there will be a possibility of increasing avenues of employment 
for the educated class. As a matter of fact, the e.xperience of other countries shows that 

although the expansion rate of the manual labour force employed by processing and 
production industries seems as a whole to have slackened to a great extent as a result of the 
concentration and c.xtcnsion of undertaltings, improvements in technique, mechanization, and 
ihe scientific organization of labour, these same factors nevertheless give rise to a considerable 
increase both in the administration, financial, supervisor}' and marketing services and also 
in the preparation, organization, co-ordinafion and superv'ision of the processes assigned to 
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manual workers. An increasinglj' important place is also being reserved for research and 
laboratory work. Ail these manifold tasks involving increasing specialization, arc carried out 
by commercial and office wnrkers, supervisors, technicians and managerial grades of staff 
of every kind, i.e. by non-manual workers These are no doubt long-term solutions 
but some immediate steps are necessary to deal with the problem. It seems necessary that 
the plans for education, especially in the post-primary stages, will have to be so framed that 
our future requirements will not suffer for want of structural adjustments. In this connec- 
tion we recommend that "the suggestions -iiiKdc by the -Scieutiuc Man-power Committee 
for oyerffvning shortages in certain technical lines should be given effect to, if necessary by 
re^sessing our requirements in the light of changes that have taken place since 1947. 

13. In addition, we suggest the following short-time remedies : 

(a) We have observed that there is some unemplojTnent even among technical 
personnel, e.g. engineers and doctors. This may be due to unattractive service conditions of 
certain posts and concentration in large cities and towns. It is, therefore, necessary to take 
measures to remedy this situation. It has to be seen that the pay offered is consistent 
with the cost of training of such personnel. Inducements, such as subsidising of private 
dispensaries, which form a part of some of the State plans, should be offered to doctors 
elsewhere also for settling down in villages. 

(i) As the University Commission has observed the utility to employers of graduates 
with certain qualifications, e.g., commerce, can be increased if the present purely theore- 
tical knowledge imparted in colleges is supplemented by practical training. Its 
recommendation to impart such practical training either during college terms or during the 
periods of vacation deserves consideration. 

(c) It has been seen that the problem of unemployment is very acute amongst those 
'seeking clerical posts. Amongst the educated classes there is a disinclination for manual jobs. 
They prefer soft jobs to manual work even if it means waiting and smaller emoluments. 
The result is keen competition and large scale unemployment among new entrants. It 
is not only graduates and matriculates who compete for these posts, but even non-matri- 
culates who are not qualified to hold these posts, try for these jobs, rather than accept 
manual jobs. On the other hand there is bound to be a big demand for inanual work of 
a skilled or specialised kind. Educated persons should be persuaded to rid themselves 
of prejudice against manual employment and should be encouraged to receive sufficient 
training for manual jobs rather than cling to clerical jobs.* It is expected that the 
•reorientation of the educational system with emphasis on basic education as proposed in the 
Plan will be a corrective factor in future to bring about the desired change. 

(d) Certain special problems arise in case of 3'oung persons without experience as well 
as in case of older persons. In the former case employers are usually reluctant to engage 
persons without experience. This can be solved only with the help of employers by providing 
apprenticeship training to such persons. In case of the latter category of persons, such persons 

*It is reponed that an investigation was recently undertaken by a social scientist in Delhi. The main conda- 
■sibn of this investigation seems to be “that the educated mid ilc class generally has a verj- unrealistic conception 
of jobs for themselves”. 
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may be precluded from public emploj-ment because of age bar, while private employers may 
prefer young persons to older people. It is only by reserv'ation of certain number of posts 
in public service and by persuading private employers to engage such persons, especially 
those with family responsibilities, that the unemployment of such persons can be tackled. 

(e) The better di ' ■ ; ic:-; of e J- 'cated persons based on a choice of studies in accordance 
with the emploj-men; z'wbikw- c 'rcr. i r.m be bi rught about only by collecting full and 
accurate informatioG v. ' T''. '- - -vr w'ouirements, and reserves. Ir-xs.^ 

therefore, necessary tc . w!' / . ■!:..donal counseilii.g and guidance services -and, to see thw. 
greater use is made of them 00th by the young people intending to enter into service and also 
by the redundant workers who have already joined them. 

14. All the above measures will no doubt bring a better distribution of educated labour 
force among different occupations helping to divert the people from occupations which are 
crowded to those where there is a shortage. In addition to these measures it is necessary 
that there should be a reduction in the number of job seekers. For bringing this about the 
foliotving recommendations are made : 

(a) It is quite conceivable that in the educated families there may be a desire for starting 
an independent establishment requiring small capital A list wiU be made of small scale 
industries which could be started with different amotmts of capital ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 
5,000, Government should help them by advancing loans for initial capital and providing 
vocational tnuning facilities. It should be a condition that the major portion of the fimd 
required should be invested by the applicants for such loans. In such cases help should also be 
rendered for procuring raw materials and for disposal of the finished goods. The principle 
of co-operation in reference to such activities should be encouraged. Care should, however, 
be taken that such funds will not go for investment in distributive .trades. What is required 
in short is the Extension to the educated imemployed of a scheme envisaged for assisting 
the displaced persons. 

(b) Trading Estates in the United Kingdom provide factory sites or built up faaory 
premises, with such facilities as transport and supply of electricity, water and gas laid on, 
to small amateur manufacturers on a rental basis. These facilities, which individuals could not 
have been able to provide e.xcept at very’ high cost have made possible the establishment of 
small and medium sized factories in selected areas. In the U.K. the Government took 
initiative in encouraging private capital to provide building up these estates after the great 
depression to reduce unemplo}’ment and to bring about better distribution of industries. 
While the objective of dispersal of industries is only a long-term process, the idea of trading 
estates can be experimented upon if it can help to some . extent solve the unemployment 
problem of the educated classes. The built up factory’’ accommodation with all the other 
ancillary facilities (like eleemcity, water, etc.) will provide the right t}’pe of incentive for 
persons who want to work hard'and have small amounts to invest or can be given n meash^® 
of assistance. Some States have already taken initiative in the matter. 



CONCLUSION 


In our Introduction we have referred to the process of consultation and discussion which 
has preceded the preparation of the Plan which we now submit to the Government. In 
preparing this Plan we have acted in close co-operation with the Ministries of the Central 
Government and the Governments of the States and with leaders of opinion and representa- 
tives of different interests in the country. Although the task of drawing up a plan of 
development has been in some measure concluded, we are conscious that planning is a conti- 
nuing process and from time to time adjustments3in7polic}'’and’programmes will be needed. 
' The submission of the Plan marks, however, a stage in the journey, and prepares the way 
for the harnessing of the nation’s effort and resources for the fulfilment of the Plan. 
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See Foreign. 

Family 

planning ... - 522 — ^24 

welfare . . . • 615, 626-7 

Far-ming 


prices 

• 

, - 

177-8 

production 


• 

00 

rationing and 

procurement 182 

targets 

See also Foodgrains. 

■ 

78 

Foodgrains 

Area cropped 

« 

. 

. 153-4. 162 

pulses . 

- 

• 

156, 168 

deficit 

- 

• 

174—77 

imports 


- 

175 

production outlay 

- 

• 

. 175—217 

Foreign 

aid 


• 

. -26-7 

capital . 


• 

• 26-7, 437 , 

438. 

exchange 

• 

• 

47, 62-5 

resources 

* 

• 

26-7, 6r, 62, 74 


dr>' 

251 

farms. Government. 

276 

fertilisers , . . 81,212, 254 — 59 

Finance 46ff, 234—41, 333, 356— 60, 436-7, 

466-7, 474-5. 539*40/603. 

centre and States . 

54—59 

mechanism .... 
See also Budget, Expendi- 

38-g, 603 

ture, Banks and Credit. 

r ^ 

Fiscal polI'Jy .... 

39—41 

Fish 

marketing .... 

312—14 

outlay . . . , 

88 

production . , . . 

2i3> 306-7 

storage, cold .... 

312 

supply and consump*uon . 

307 

Fisheries . . . . 

306 — 14 

inland . . . . 

307—09 

marine . . . . 

309 — II 

research . , , . 

308 

programme . . . . 

314 

Fodder 

277 

Food . . i54_58, 168, 

173— 83, 213 

consumption and availabUity . 

157—59 

control .... 

178 — 83 

poHcy . , , . 

180-1 


See also Trade, Foreign. 


Forests 

. 1535285—96 

area under . . , . 

295 

board .... 

. 289 

outlay 

88 

policy resolution 

. 285, 291 

produce 

. 290-91 

programme 

294 

research 

292-35 301—05 

tribal areas 

637 

Fruits 

158, 213 

Fuel .... 

. 287, 296 

See also Coal and Electricity, 

Fundamental rights 

• 1,8 

Ganga bridge 

. 82 

Geological survey 

409 

Gosadan scheme (For 

Live 

stock) 

276-7 

Grading 

. 247-8 

Grazing lands 

291-2 


Grow more food 

campaign . 177, 235, 253, 261 

Enquiry Committee . 136, 137, 177, 

209, 231, 238, 251, 269. 


Gipsum 


405—07 
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Handicapped, physically . 615,632-3 

Handicrafts • . . . 327 — ^29 

See also Small Industries. 

Handloom industry . . 330 

Hardware .... 394 

Harijans 

See Scheduled Castes. 


See Scheduled Castes. 


Health 

.226,488 — 524,639 

outlay . 

- 

89 

priorities 

• 

491 

programmes . 

• 

492 — 96 

targets 

• 

76 

See also Diseases, Drugs, 

Hospitals 

and Medicines. 

Hospitals 

• 

494-5, 502—6 
passim 

Housing boards 

• 

594-5, 609-11 

Housing 

• « 

• 593—612 

Factory 

. 

. 127, 607 

finance 

• 

603 

organisation . 

• 

. 608-9 

policy . 

• 

. 598 — 600 

research. [See Research). 


Horticulture 

• 

283-4 

area under 

- 

. 283 

production 

• 

. 283 

plan 

• 

. 283 

Hydro-electric projects 

. 341-2, 382 

Hydrology 

- j 

• 

367 

Import duties . 

- 

49 

Incentives 

. 

124-25 

controls 

- 

43 

taxes 

Income 

• • 

40 

assessed to taX 

. • 

50 

Per capita 

• 

. 18,20,23 

tax 

• 

50-51 

See also National Income. 


Industrial co-operatives 

. 168,169,321 


Industrial finance corpora- 


TIONS 

169,247, 

321,333, 399,658. 

Industrial policy statement 33 

Industries 

basic .... 

80 — 82 

capital — ^intensive . 

86 

consumer goods 

81 

cottage or small scale 

80-82 325ff 

legislation for development 

423—27 

large scale 

80 — 82 

producer goods 

. 80 — 82 

productivity under plan 

109 

targets 

75-76 

See also Industry. 

Industrialisation 

. 28,29,80, 

83—86. 

Industry 

. 420 — 51 

control and incentives 

435-6 

development 

421—25,433- 

4,442,451. 

expansion programme 

• 446—50 

finances 

436-7 

location 

442-3 

outlay 

• 89,436 

policy resolution 

. 422 

private sector 

430-3,446—50 

public sector . . 428 — 30, 444-5 


research f.See Research) 
[See also Industries.) 


Inequalities economic . 8,28,31,39 — 41 

Inflation . . . 16,37,38,42 

INTENSD'E AREA DEVELOPMENT . 78,136, I37 

evaluation .... 126 

Investment . • • 13—16,20, 

21, 30, 39, 473 483 66, 80—82, 85, 86, 
100,105—8. 

agricultural . • • 106 

industrial .... 80 

Iron ore 


• 380—3,393—95 
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Ikon & steel 

80-1 

exports 

395 

imports and demand 

394 

production 

393 

Irhigation 

78 — 80j86, 

2CX>I,22t>-I 


.Minor and major tvorls . 

250-1,334—79. 

area .... 

372-3 

finance .... 

. 356 — 6o 

outlay .... 

- 88,351-2 

plan .... 

■ 347—52 

projects .... 

. 364—^7 

targets .... 

75 

works .... 

. 364—71 

IrKIG.ATION & POWER PROJECTS 

. 78—80,3345’ 

Jagird.ari 

131,185,186 

Jute .... 

• 77.159 


Khadi 81-2,316, 

317.322,323- 

See also Village Industries. 


L.*J30 u?. .... 570—92 

arbitration .... 578-9 

conciliation .... 

disputes .... 574—76 

legislation .... 5S6— S8 

outlay 

productivity .... ^^1.2 

private sector . . . 572-79 

pubHc sector . . . ,0^, , 


S-caho Employmeat, Trade 
Unions and \Vages. 


L.\H0?-AT0.2JES, K.^TI0N’.-\L 
{CESTR.M) 

LaUDU?. a3-0?HR.ATITES 


LA30t.-.3 SE?.VIC£ FOR STUDrNTS 

L-Akd 

202,211-2, 235—40. ■ 
probi-ms and oolicv 


ho’.dL-ig and prop.-ictorshxD 
192—202- 


■ 410— ig 

■ U7,207 

150.859 

153-5.184, 

18411 

185—92, 


intermediary rights 

185-6 

less workers 

193 

mortgage banks . 

- 235,239,240 

ownership . 

■ 34-5 

reforms 

. 129,197-8 

revenue 

. 50 — ^56 

small and middle owners 

191-2 

substantial owners 

187 — 91 

tenant at will 

192-3 

use (and utilisation) - 

153—55 

285-6,299—305. 


See also Agricultural, Forests and 

Soil Conservation. 


Lead .... 

. 380-1,399. 

400. 


LiGHraOUSE . 

472 

Llmestone 

. 380 — 82’ 

Livestock 

273^9 

artifidal insemination . 

275 

disease control . 

278 

importance . 

273-4 

improvement 

275-6 

See also Fodder, Gosadan, 

Poultry and Veterinary. 

Local Bodies 

• 138 — 41 

role in education 

• 533 

Local self-government 

128 — 40 

Local works 

• 71.77.78, 

88,96,^2511. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

81-2,428, 

462—65. 


factor)' at Chittaranjan . 

81 

Tata engineering company 

81 

Locusts . . . . 

266 

Machinery ' . . . 

260—63,394 

AIagnesite . . . . 

401-2 

xMalarla 


See Diseases. 


Manganese ore . . . . 

395—97 

ALanpower . . . . 

- 148 

Manures 



See Fertilisers. 
Maternity . 
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Marketing 


agricultural 

242—49 

co-operative 

167 

regulated - . 

242—47 

socialisation 

36 

T^dical 

518—21 

education and research . 

512—15 

personnel . 

. 490-1, 494> 

504 — 15 passun. 

programmes 

492 — 96 

systems 

515—18 

See also Health 

Mental Diseases 

See Diseases. 

Meteorology 

252 

outlay 

88 

Mica 

. 380-1,383, 

402—04* 

Milk 

158,213, 

280 — 83. 

consumption 

. 280 

production and supply . 

280-1 

board 

282 

Mineral resources 

380—411,439 

outlay 

89 

Mixed enterprise . 

. 127 

Motor Vehicles 

. 482 

Multi-purpose projects 

80 

planned outlay 

88 

Multi-purpose societies- 

165-6,226 


National advisory com- 

mittee FOR PUBLIC co-ope- 
ration 

150-51 

National budgeting 

48,100 — 10 

commodity budget 

108—10 

foreign exchange budget 

108 — 10 

manpower 

108 — 10 

National development coun- 
cil . , . 

SjII 

National extension service . 

226,231—33, 

235. 

National highways 

82,480-1 

National income 

13—23=48. 

84 — 86, 100 — 10. 


by industrial origin 

10 1 — 05 

committee 

. 101 — 05,109 

Natural resources ; 

38 off. 

i53,285fr,234fF, 

Navigation . 

339 

Nickel 

380 

Non-ferrous metals 

398 

Non-official ELEMENTS . 

140,142 

Nutrition 

498 — 500 

advisory committee 

158 


Occupations . 

23—26,29—31, 

84 — 86,101-2,225. 


See also EMPLOYMENT. 
Oils and fats 

159 

Oilseeds 

162,208, 212,219 

production . 

Output 

77 

National Income Coimnittee 

findings . 

102 

targets 

. 101 — 05 


Panchayats .... 


I'55. 195. 19^. 206. 

Petroleum . . . . 

380 — 82, 

431.473- 

Plan .... 

125—26,659 

appraisal of programmes 

75—77 

assessment in terms of income 

and employment 

84—86 

draft and final 

2—5 

objects and objectives . 

7—9,28—31 

pattern, process and techniques 

2,7.10, 

31—43, 100—10. 

priorities .... 

, 43—45.70 

private and public sectors 

32—34 

See -also Development Ex- 
penditure. 

Plantation crops . 

154.159.1^2 

Plantation labour 

588-89 


and standard of living 


1,12,22,30,173 


Plant protection . 


. 254, 263—67 
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POPUTLATION 

18, 20, 23, 

I55> 157. 342> 521, 597. ^50-1 

vital statistics . . 488 — 90,5 21-2 

See aho Family Planning. 


Ports and H.ARBOLTts 

82, 83, 

473— 75- 


outlay .... 

88 

programme 

474 

Posts and telegraphs . 

484— 86 

plan 

485 

outlay .... 

88 

Poultry .... 

278 

Power .... 

340—46, 

350— 5453^3 -i> 357— 68. 


existing stations 

37^77 

outlay .... 

88, 371 

projects .... 

33^-7 

plan 

350-52 

sources .... 

340 

See aho Irrigation and Elec- 


tricitj*. 


Prices .... 

.16, 36, 37, 

42, 173-4- 


poliq- . . . • . 

3^-7 

Press 


See Public Co-operation, 


Private enterprise 


See Incentis-es and Private 


Seaor. 


Priv.ate Sector 

5> 32— 34 j 


36 , 47, Si, 430 — 33, 572—79, 446—50, 
5c 8— n. 

Produce?, goods industries 
See Industries. 

Productivity ... 29, 71-2 

under Plan . . . 102, log-io 

Professional associations 
See Public Co-operation. 

Public .AD.MiNisTRATioN . 111—27,131.-2 

economy .... 
cTncienCT .... 


evolution .... 

125-6 

financial control . 

123-4 

incentives .... 

124-5 

integrity .... 

1 15 — 18 

personnel, recruitment and 
training .... 

119—23 

Public co-operation 

56, 146-7, 

368 — 69* 

Bharat Sevak Samaj 

150-1,229, 

630. 

local authorities . 

149 

National Advisory Committee 

150-1 

professional associations 

149 

universities 

149-50 

voluntary organisations 

150 

Public enterprises 

ndmtnisrrarion 

127,429-30 

4-5> 

Public sector 

32—34, 36, 39, 40, 47, 49, 80—82, 428—30, 

344-5, 580-1. 

Public services 

in— 27, 

130 — ^32. 

Commission 

117 — ^21 

See aho Public Administration. 
Railways . 

82, 104, 

461-— 67. 

equipment manufacture and 
supply .... 

4 ^ 4-5 

finance .... 

466-7 

outlay .... 

88 

plan ..... 

466, 486 

Re I 'BILITATION . . 

83-4, 642 

outlay .... 

89 

See aho Displaced Persons. 

Research 

agricukartl . . 256, 268 — 72 

associations 

418 

desert . . . . 

303-4 

economic development 
problems 

4 

engineering. 

-552 

forest .... 

292-3 

handicrafts 

333 

institute of village technology . 

320 

laboratories scientific and 

industrial 

412—19, 552 
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small-scale industries. 

333 

social 

619, 62X 

soil . 

SOI, 304 

veterinary , 

278-9 

village industries 

. 3I9--20 

Reserve bank of India . 

•• 37,38, 57 

166, 237—41, 245-16. 


Resources 

34, 4dff 

assessment . 

. loo-i, ii6ff 

budgetary 

52—59 

RDIER VALLEY PROJECTS . 

•33d'7, 351-2, 

See also, Irrigation and Power 

Projects. 


Roads . . 

T 

00 

development 

82 

outlay 

88 

priorities in Plan . 

479 

State transport . 

• ^82“-'84 

Rubber 

159-60, 

162. 


Rural extension , . 

223ff 

Rural housing 

*. 605 — 07 

Sale and purchase sociEnEs 

. 167 

Sales tax 

51 

Savings 

21—23; 

38—42, 47—53, 55, d7— 8, 

lOOi 105 — 08. 

pattern in India . . 21 

—23, 105—08 

rates in different countries 

13—17 

sources for the Plan 

41-2, 53-55 

Scheduled castes 

634—36 

outlay 

89, 635 

population . . . . 

d34 

provisions and safeguards 

634-5 

tribes . . 

636—40 

Scientific Manpower Commi- 


ttee . .... 

656-7 

SciENTinc research. 


See Research* 


Securities . . . . 

57 

Seed 

252—54 

Service, Administrative, etc. 


See Public Services.' 


Sheep 

279 

Shipping . , , , 

83,4d7— 72 

coastal .... 

468 

outlay , 

88 


overseas 
Shipyards 
4 ' 57 , 470, 

Sindri eertiliser factory 
428. 

Slum clearance . 

Small industries . 
definition . 

See also Village Industries 
Social legislation 
Social security 

Social services 

142— 3 » 150,559-do.’ 
outlay 

SoaAL vices . 

Social welfare 
agencies 
board 

community approach 
resources . . , ^ 

See also Children, Handi- 
capped^ Women and Youth. 

Soil 

conservation and erosion, 
community project areas 
river valley project areas 

Soft coke .... 
See also Coal. 

State industrial undertakings 
State Plans .... 

90—95- 

States 


449 
83, 127, 

8r, 127, 

604-5 

325—34 

329-30 

620-r 
583, 585-6 

45, 83-4 

89 

615—23. 

613—53 
6r6 — 19 

4 

633 

619-20 


297— 305 

301- 2 

302- 3 
287-8 

izj 
59, 73, 


extension or irrigation 
role vis-a-vis centre . ' , 

targets of additional agricultural 
production 

State trading 
Sterling balances 
d5, 453-4- 


II, 59 

217— IS 
35,42, 180 
48, 6r, 62, 


Storage 

agricultural . . 

266-7. 

cold (fisheries) 

Sugar ( and sugarcane) . 
208, 212, 219. 


245.6, 

312 

159, 162, 
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produaion 

77 

Sulphur . . • • 

380 — 82, 

407-8. 

Taccavi loans 

235, 26J 

Targets 

agricultural production 

20S — 10, 

217—19. 

different developmental heads 

75—77 

irrigation works . 

220-1 

medicines, etc. 

519—21 

Tea ..... 

159, 162 


Technical co-operation ad- 

LilNISTRATION . . - 23O 

Technical training . . 45 

Technology ... 12, 45 

Telegraphs 

Ses Posts and Telegraphs. 
Telephone .... 486 

Tin 380, 381 

Tenants-at-will . . . 192-3 

Tlmber 2S8 — 90 

Towtc and country planning 603-4 


Unutrsities 

Ses Education and Pubh'c 
Co-operation. 

Venereal diseases 


See Diseases. 
Veterinary 


dispensaries 

. 

278 

education 


279 

outlay 


88 

research 


. 279 

Village 

co-operative 

management , 

194—97 


communit}' development , 223 — 33, 
key scheme (livestock) . . 275 -6 

key centres (milk) . 282 

plantations (forest) . . 287 

See also Agriculture, Land, 
Panchayats, etc. 

Village agency . . . 132 — ^35 

See also Local Bodies and 
Panchayats. 


TotYNSHIPS 

new 225 

Tractors . . .211, 261 — 63 

Trade .... 35 » ' 54 > ^5 

Trade, Forhgn . . . 452—60 

plan .... 457—59 
Trade unions . . . 581-2 

role 581 

Transport .... 82, 83, 

46rff. 

outlay .... 88 

.See also Communications. 

Tribes, scheduled . 634, 636 — ^40 

population .... 636 

Tribes, crlminal . . . 640-1 

Tuberculosis 
Sec Diseases. 

Under emplostment. 

See Employment 
U.nemploy.ment 

Sec EmplotTncnt. 


Villages industries 

81, 82, 

H 7 > 315—24- 

bee-keeping 

323 

coir 

323 

cottage match industry 

323 

finance 

321 

hand-made paper 

323 

khadi 

323 

leather 

323 

oil ... 

322 

paddy husking 

322 

palm gur and khandsari 

• 322 

programme 

. 321—23 

schemes 

324 

State pohey 

. 317—19 

Voluntary 

organisations aid for 

- 83, 147, 

150, 229. 

agencies 

. 4, 6, 150 

contribution of labour . 

. 148, 229 

ccntribuiion of money 

229 

role in education 

533 
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"Wages .... 2o<;-6, 

583—85. 

Warehousing . . . 245 

■ Water resources . . . 334ff 

See also Irrigation and Power. 

Water supply . . 49^ — 99, €37 

Welfare state . . .111,115 

■ Weights & Measures . . 249 

“Wool 279, 323 

'Women’s welfare . . . '614, 

621 — ^23. 

See also Education. 


Workers 


bonus 

00 

01 

private sector 

• 572—79 

public sector 

580-1 

Working capital . 

• 37—39 

Youth 

camps 

150 

welfare 

515, 

627 — ^29. 

Zamindari 

• 131. 185-6 

abolition 

251 

forests 

286 

Zinc 

• 381, 399-400 
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